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Treasubt  Defabthent, 
•  Bureau  op  Statistics,  June  30, 1877. 

SiB :  The  act  "  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  execative, 
and  judicial  exx)enses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 
1876,  and  for  other  purposes, "  contains  the  following  clanse : 

It  ahail  be  the  doty  of  the  offloer  in  charge  of  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics  to  gather,  col- 
late, and  annually  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  transmission  to  Congress, 
statistics  and  facts  relating  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  the  railroad  systems  of  this  and  other  con  ntriee,  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  freights  and  passengers  on  railroads 
and  on  canals,  rivers,  and  other  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  charges 
imposed  for  such  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  tonnage  trans- 
ported. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
sabmit  to  you  for  transmission  to  Congress  the  accompanying  report 
in  relation  to  internal  commerce,  prepared  under  my  direction  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Nimmo,  jr. 

For  information  in  regard  to  ^^  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  I  re- 
spectfully refer  to  my  Annual  Eeport  **  on  the  Commerce  and  l^aviga- 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1876,"  pub- 
lished in  another  volume,  and  to  similar  reports  for  preceding  years. 

Respectfully,  yojirs, 

EDWARD  YOUNG, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  John  Shebman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 
BuBEAU  OF  Statistics,  June  30, 1877. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  which  I  have 
prepared  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  for  the  col- 
lection of  statistical  and  other  information  relative  to  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  for  reporting  annually  in  relation 
thereto  for  the  information  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  Jb., 

Chief  of  Division  of  Internal  Commerce. 
Hon.  Edwabd  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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i.-nrrBODuoTiON. 

Almost  &om  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitation  to 
the  present  day,  very  fall  and  satisfactory  statistics  of  onr  foreign  com- 
merce have  been  collected  and  published,  in  the  document  known  as 
the  Annual  Beport  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  10, 1820,  the  sta 
tistics  of  our  foreign  commerce  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  reports 
published  since  that  time  constitute  an  exceedingly  valuable  source  of 
information.  But  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  the 
present  work  has  been  executed,  no  provision  had  ever  been  made  for 
the  collection  of  information  in  regard  to  our  much  more  important 
internal  commerce.  This  apparent  neglect  is  attributable  to  several 
causes. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  the  term 
commerce  was  generally  understood  to  comprehend  trade  carried  on  by 
means  of  sailing-vessels  employed  in  our  coastwise  trade  and  in  our 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
were  at  that  time  almost  exclusively  maritime,  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce, on  account  of  issues  growing  out  of  the  war  of  Independence 
and  of  the  war  of  1812,  attracted  public  attention  much  more  than  did 
the  then  comparatively  small  internal  commerce. 

The  omission  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  internal  commerce  is 
also  attributable  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  a  source  of  national 
revenue,  whereas  the  Government  has  largely  drawn  its  means  of  sup- 
port from  duties  laid  upon  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  information  in  regard  to  our  internal  commerce,  while  attending  so 
carefully  to  the  collection  of  information,  even  to  matters  of  detail,  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  commerce,  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  depreciate 
in  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  the  former,  and  unduly  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  latter. 

In  the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
our  internal  commerce  has  assumed  proportions  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ocean,  the  lakes, 
and  navigable  rivers  constituted  the  principal  avenues  of  commerce 
among  the  States ;  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  railroads  have 
revolutionized  all  the  modes  of  internal  commerce,  and  changed  the 
direction  of  its  movements.  To-d£^  the  railroads  of  the  country  are 
the  most  important  avenues  of  internal  commerce.  During  the  year 
1876  83  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain-receipts  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports  was 
by  rail,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  commerce 
between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  now  carried  on  over  the  great 
trunk  railroads. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities 
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embraced  in  oar  internal  commerce  in  as  complete  a  manner  aR  such 
information  is  presented  in  our  annual  reports  of  foreign  commerce^ 
since  internal  commerce,  in  its  fullest  signification,  embraces  every  pur- 
chase and  sale,  and  every  exchange  of  commodities,  between  individuals 
thronghont  the  entire  country.  But  such  information  in  detail,  even  if 
collected  and  published,  would  be  of  little  practical  value.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  practicable  to  procure  such  characteristic  data,  and  such 
other  information  in  regard  to  the  principal  movements  and  conditions 
of  our  internal  commerce,  as  may  be  needful  for  the  information  of  the 
public  and  for  purposes  of  legislation. 

The  relative  importance  of  internal  and  of  foreign  commerce  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  comparative  statements : 

Eatimated  valae  of  shipping  (American  and  foreign)  employed  in  our 

foreign  trade - $200,000,000 

Estimated  valae  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 1 4, 600, 000, 000 

The  value  of  the  commodities  embraced  in  our  foreign  commerce  and 
the  estimated  value  of  commodities  transported  on  railroads  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Value  of  imports  and  exports,  (foreign  commerce) $1,121,634,277 

Estimated  value  of  commodities  transported  on  rail,  (internal  com- 
merce)      18,000,000,000 

It  appears  from  these  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  is  about  twenty-three  times  the  value  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  our 
foreign  tro^,  and  that  the  value  of  our  internal  commerce  on  railroads 
is  about  sixteen  times  the  value  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  comparative  statements  embrace  the 
value  of  our  entire  foreign  commerce,  whereas  the  data  in  regard  to 
internal  commerce  relate  only  to  railroads.  If  it  were  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  commerce  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  on  the  ocean  and  Gulf  and  on  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  ave- 
nues of  transportation,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  total  value  of 
oar  internal  commerce  is  at  least  twenty-five  times  greater  than  the  value 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  But  the  average  value  per  ton  of  the  com- 
modities composing  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  being  very 
much  less  than  the  average  value  of  the  commodities  composing  our 
foreign  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  the  tonnage  of  internal  commerce 
(t.  e.j  employment  of  the  vehicles  of  transportation)  bears  a  very  much 
higher  ratio  to  the  tonnage  of  our  foreign  commerce  than  does  the 
value  of  onr  internal  commerce  to  the  value  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  various 
avenues  of  internal  commerce  is  more  than  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  tannage  composing  our  foreign  commerce.  If  in  the  estimate  of 
tonnage  transported  we  should  assume  each  passenger  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent in  car-service  of  one  ton  of  freight — the  estimate  sometimes  adopted 
by  railroad  managers  in  equating  traffic — the  relative  magnitude  of  our 
internal  commerce  would  appear  to  be  very  much  greater. 
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A  Striking  oontmst  exists  «is  to  the  available  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation  in  regard  to  internal  eoauneroe  and  to  foreign  commerce.  At 
each  one  of  the  cnstpm-honses  of  the  oonntry  there  are  one  or  more  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Government  charged  with  the  dnt>'  of  furnishing 
statistics  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce,  at  stated  times  and  according 
to  prescribed  forms;  and  there  at  is  Washington  a  bureau  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collating  such  information,  and  of  annually  reporting  in  rela- 
tion thereto  for  the  information  of  Congress. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  preparing  information  in  regard  to  inter- 
nal commerce  is,  however,  attended  to  at  the  present  time  by  the  small 
force  employed  in  this  division,  together  with  the  few  experts  employed 
at  small  rates  of  compensation  at  various  points  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  the  facts  furnished  by  these  experts,  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  reports  of  boards  of  trade  and  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  reports  of  railroad  companies,  and  of  railroad  commissioners  of 
the  various  States,  and  statistics  of  various  kinds  furnished  by  Btates 
and  by  commercial  and  industrial  associations.  The  statistics  published 
by  boards  of  trade,  railroad  companies,  and  State  authorities,  are  pre- 
sented under  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some  are  quite  valuable,  but 
others  are  very  meager  and  defective.  From  these  sources  and  the 
information  furnished  by  experts  sufficient  data  has  been  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  course  of  commerce  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country. 

From  the  force  of  the  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  the  present  report 
is  necessarily  of  a  general  and  preliminary  character,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  forces  and  conditions  governing  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  principal  movements  of  that  commerce. 

The  principal  transportation-lines  of  the  United  States  are  delineated 
upon  the  maps  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report.  These 
maps  are  numbered  from  1  to  13,  inclusive.  The  principal  trunk  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  are  shown  on  Map  No.  1  and  the  principal 
water-lines  on  Map  No.  2. 

2.— THE  PEINCIPAL  TRUNK  EAILEOADS  OF  THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

The  trunk  railroads  herein  mentioned  are :  firsts  roads  connecting  the 
Western  States  with  the  North  Atlantic  States;  seoondy  roads  con- 
necting the  Western  States  with  the  Gulf  States;  and,  thirdj  roads 
connecting  the  North  Atlantic  States  with  the  South  Atlantic  States 
and  Gulf  States. 

Map  No.  3  represents  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  its  branches  and 
principal  connections  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
co-operative  freight-lines  between  the  Western  States  and  the  New 
England  States.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  passes  through  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  to  Portland,  the  winter-port 
for  the  foreign  commerce  of  Montreal  during  the  close  of  the  navigation 
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of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver.  The  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailwaj  have  recently  formed  a  connection  with  a  line  extending  from 
its  present  weetern  terminus  at  Port  Sarnia,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron^ 
to  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  center  of  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest. 
Over  this  route  the  new  fast-freight  line  known  as  the  Great  Eastern 
line  is  now  in  operation,  forming,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
line  of  steamers  at  Montreal,  the  means  of  direct  transportation  between 
Chicago  and  Liverpool. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway,  with  its  various  lines  extending  into 
and  through  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  is  also  shown  upon  the  same  map. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  by  means  of  its  line  to  Portland  and  ita 
connection  with  the  Central  Vermont,  competes  actively  with  the  New 
York  Central  and  its  principal  eastern  connections,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
line  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  at  many  important  points  in 
the  New  England  States. 

Map  No.  4  represents  the  New  York  Central  Railroiid  with  its  branches 
and  principal  connections  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboards  The  two  most  important 
eastern  connections  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  are,  first,  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  extending  from  Albany  to  Boston,  and,, 
second,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  line.  This  latter  line  has  been  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  interests  of  the  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  the  Troy  and  Green- 
field  Railroad,  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad.  It  extends  from  the 
city  of  Boston  to  Troy  and  to  Schenectady,  New  York,  at  which  points- 
it  connects  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  begun  by  a 
private  corporation  about  the  year  1853.  Subsequently  it  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  ^id  it  was  completed  in  the 
year  1874,  at  a  cost  of  about  917,000,000.  A  full  description  of  this  line 
is  presented  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  and  Mr.  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  Appendix,  pages  100  and  134.  The  statements  of  these  gentlemen 
also  embrace  other  information  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  railway  en- 
terprises of  New  England,  especially  in  regard  to  those  roads  projected 
or  constructed  with  the  view  of  developing  oommeioe  between  the  New 
England  States  and  the  Western  States. 

Map  No.  5  represents  the  Erie  Railway  with  its  variotts  branches  and 
conneotioas  over  whieh  comnotie  is  carried  on  between  the  Western 
States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  principal  western  conuectiona 
are  tlie  Atiaotic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  from  Salamanca  to  Ciu 
einnati,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Hue  fh>m  Mansfield,  Ohio 
(a  point  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,)  to  Chicago.  The 
Erie  and  Great  Western  Railways  have  a  gauge  of  6  feet,  whereas  all 
connecting  roads  have  the  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches.    Thia 
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fact  has  been  to  some  extent  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  combina- 
tions between  them  and  other  roads. 

Map  ISo.  6  represents  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  its  varioas 
branches  and  extensions,  embracing  all  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on 
between  the  Western  States  and  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
The  lines  controlled  and  operated  by  this  company  constitute  the  most 
extensive  railway  organization  in  the  world.  The  magnitade  of  this 
enormoQS  organization  is  farther  indicated  by  the  following  facts :  Naoi- 
ber  of  miles  of  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States,  74,658 ;  num- 
ber of  miles  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  5,933. 
It  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  controls  7.9  per  cent.  The  total  cap- 
ital  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  stated  at  $4,658,208,630, 
of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  controls  9398,267,675.22,  or  8^  per 
cent. 

These  lines  pass  through  or  extend  into  eleven  States  and  command 
the  connections  of  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
the  magnitude  of  its  financial  operations,  this  great  organization  is 
second  in  this  country,  only  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States* 
The  value  of  the  commerce  over  its  various  lines  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  securing  the  control  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  formed  a  through  connection  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  year  1869.  It  also  secured  a  line  under  its  own  control  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  year  1869  and  to  Saint  Louis  in  1869.  By  the  lease  of 
the  United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey  it  secured  a  connection  to  New  York 
in  the  year  1871,  by  the  lease  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  a  line 
was  secured  to  Baltimore  in  the  year  1870,  and  by  the  lease  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railroad  in  1870  a  line  was  secured  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  great  organization  has-  thus  secured  termini  at  four 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  viz,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  and  by  means  of  its  various  lines  it  has  secured  con- 
nections to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  West. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are 
the  only  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have  obtained  the  con- 
trol of  lines  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

Map  No.  7  represents  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with  its  vari- 
ous branches  and  extensions.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany secured  direct  control  over  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati  in  the 
year  186-,  and  to  Chicago  in  the  year  1874,  and  by  means  of  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  it  has  recently  secured 
a  through  line  to  Saint  Louis. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  extending  from  Richmond  to 
Huntington  on  the  Ohio  River,  was  completed  about  five  years  ago,  but 
as  yet  its  only  western  connection  is  the  Ohio  River.    It  is  now  in  con- 
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templation  to  constract  a  coniiectiiig  line  to  Cincinnati,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years. 
When  this  line  shall  have  been  completed  and  other  western  connec- 
tions secnred,  affording  sach  advantages  for  western  traffic  as  are  now 
enjoyed  by  other  trunk-lines,  it  will  probably  become  one  of  the  important 
highways  of  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

Maps  Nos.  8  to  13,  inclusive,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  facts  presented  by  him  in  his  statement  to  this 
Department  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  commerce  between  the  West- 
ern and  Northwestern  States  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
The  various  trunk  lines  of  the  Southern  States  are  delineated  upon  these 
maps. 

Tbe  principal  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the 
Gulf  States  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  Eiver  are — 

1.  The  Iron  Mountain  Eailroady  with  its  connecting  lines  passing 
through  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and 

2.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  passing  through  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  principal  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  are — 

1.  The  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Eailroad,  extending  from 
New  Orleans  to  Oairo,  111. ; 

2.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  extending  from  Mobile  to  Colum- 
bus, Ky.;  and 

3.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Eailroad,  with 
its  various  branches  and  connecting  lines. 

The  principal  trunk  lines  connecting  the  North  Atlantic  with  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  are — 

1.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Eailroad ; 

2.  The  line  known  as  the  Atlanta  and  Eichmond  Air-Line  Eailroad  f 
and 

3.  The  all-rail  line  formed  by  the  various  connecting  roads  &om  Vir- 
ginia, and  passing  through  Weldon,  Goldsborough,  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  thence,  by  various  connecting  lines,  into  all  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant highway  of  commerce  between  all  points  along  the  coast,  and 
this  maritime  traffic  is  an  effective  regulator,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, of  freight-rates  upon  almost  all  the  trunk  railroad  lines  and  the 
interior  water-lines  of  the  United  States.  The  effects  of  competition 
between  vessels  and  railroads  in  the  commerce  between  the  North 
Atlantic  States  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  are  very  clearly 
presented  by  Mr.  Fink.  [Appendix,  page  1.]  The  interior  water-lines  of 
the  United  States  are  fully  described  in  another  connection. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  principal  transportation-lines  of  the  United 
States  is  necessarily  very  brief,  as  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit 
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of  a  description  more  in  detail.    Much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  transportation  lines  may  also  be  fonnd  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Each  one  of  the  trunk  railroads  mentioned  competes  with  one  or  more 
of  the  other  trunk  roads  at  many  interior  points  by  means  of  through- 
freight  lines  and  branch  lines.  These  trunk  lines  also  compete  sharply 
with  each  other  at  the  chief  Atlantic  seaports.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  with  its  eastern  connection — the  Boston  and  Albany  road — 
competes  to  some  extent  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Portland. 

At  Boston  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  through  its  New  England  con- 
nections, competes  with  the  New  York  Central  Railway  and  its  principal 
New  England  connection,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  The  Erie 
Railway,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road also  compete  for  western  traffic  at  Boston  by  means  of  prorating  ar- 
rangements with  steamer  lines  running  coastwise  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  and  also  by  means  of 
connecting  rail  lines. 

At  New  York,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  compete  with  each  other  directly.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  also  to  some  extent  a  competitor  of  those  roads  at  New  York, 
under  certain  conditions,  which  are  matters  of  agreement  between  the 
rival  roads. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  competitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  at  Baltimore,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  actively  compete  with 
each  other  for  western  traffic.  As  shown  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
these  lines  also  compete  with  each  other  very  sharply  through  the  com- 
petition of  product  with  product  in  the  various  markets  of  the  country. 

Competition  between  railroads  has  run  wild  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  trunk  lines  to  com- 
bine for  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  competitive  rates.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  somewhat  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

An  unbroken  line  of  railway  communication  was  secured  between 
Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  completion  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  in  the  year  1852,  and  all-rail  communication  between 
Saint  Louis  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  secured  by  the  completion  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1856.  During  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860  railroad  connections  were  formed  between  almost  all  the 
important  cities  of  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

For  several  years  the  railway  system  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard 
and  the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  the  seaboard  to  the  West 
presented  a  disconnected  system  of  independent  roads.  Delays,  incon- 
veniences, and  hazards  of  various  kinds  were  involved  in  this  mode  of 
transportation,  and  railroad  companies  were  unable  to  employ  their  cars, 
locomotives,  and  working  force  advantageously.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion was  so  great  that  the  evident  possibilities  of  the  railroads  of  the 
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country  conld  not  be  fally  realized.    This  led  to  the  formation  of 
**  through  "  or  "  fast-freight  ^  lines, 

THSOUOH-FBEIOHT  LINES. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  "through-freight^  lines  as 
agencies  of  internal  commerce  at  the  present  day,  the  subject  is  deemed 
worthy  of  especial  notice. 

The  first  form  of  **  through"  or  "  fas^f^eight "  line  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  "private"  line.  These  lines  were  formed  through  conces- 
sions made  to  companies  or  individuals  who  furnished  the  necessary 
cars  and  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  specific  sums  for  the  privileges 
granted.  While  this  system  afforded  very  great  commercial  advantages, 
it  was  found  to  involve  serious  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  interests 
of  the  stockho  Iders  of  the  roads.  The  freight-lines  not  only  absorbed 
the  entire  pro  fits  of  the  through  traffic,  but  in  certain  cases  caused  this 
traffic  to  become  an  actual  charge  upon  the  roads,  the  fast-freight  lines 
being  allowed  to  take  the  higher-paying  freights,  leaving  the  lower 
classes  of  freights  to  be  carried  by  the  railroad  companies  at  less  profita- 
ble rates.  In  some  cases  the  proprietors  of  fftst-freight  lines  were  man- 
agers of  the  railroads  over  which  they  were  run,  and  the  concessions 
were  believed  to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained.  This  form  of  fast- 
freight  lines  still  exists  to  a  limited  extent,  but  under  conditions  which 
experience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  privileges 
granted  has  proved  to  be  just  and  equitable. 

The  views  entertained  by  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Penns}')- 
vania  Railroad  with  reference  to  the  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  that 
road  (private  lines)  are  thus  stated : 

So  intermixed  among  the  western  roads  is  the  passage  of  freight,  that  railway  compa- 
nies cannot  make  arrangements  among  themselves  to  work  it  snccessfnlly,  and  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  intermediate  presence  of  a  third  party,  whose  relations 
(o  all  the  companies  give  them  access  to  their  diiferent  roads.  A  company  organized 
pnrely  by  the  railway  companies  to  do  this  kind  of  trade  has  been  tried  and  has  not 
proved  saccessfnl.  It  lacks  the  force,  energy,  interest,  and  immediate  responsibility 
which  a  private  company  working  for  its  own  interests  fnrnishes. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  now  presents  many 
phases  with  respect  to  the  commodities  transported,  the  direction  of  the 
various  movements,  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  safe  and  economical 
transportation.  The  through-freight  lines  seem  to  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  day.  The  principal  part  of  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  the  West  is  now  carried  on  by  what  is  known  as  co-operative  freight  - 
lines,  formed  by  setting  apart  a  certain  number  of  cars  belonging  to 
several  roads,  for  through  traffic.  The  cars  so  set  apart  are  painted 
of  a  distinctive  color,  or  receive  certain  marks,  and  are  placed  under 
one  general  management.  These  cars,  being  loaded  at  the  West, 
pass  without  breaking  bulk  to  their  destination  at  the  East,  and  in  the 
same  manner  return  freights  are  shipped  to  various  points  at  the  West. 
Each  company  entering  into  any  particular  line  furnishes  a  certain 
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quota  of  cars,  based  npon  the  amount  of  traffic,  the  length  of  the  road, 
the  time  required  to  load  and  unload,  and  the  time  required  to  attend 
to  the  traffic,  and  each  road  receives  its  due  proportion  of  the  gross 
receipts  upon  the  basis  of  mileage. 

The  following  extract  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes  in 
his  report  to  this  Department  affords  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
through  freight-lines  and  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  them: 

Ovor  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  there  are  several  lines,  nearly  all  co-operative  : 

Cars. 

Red  line,  about 4,000 

White  line,  about 3,000 

Bine  line,  abont 4,000 

Merchants'  Dispatch,  abont 2,700 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  about 800 

Saginaw  Valley,  abont.... , 400 

International,  about 2,000 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  recently  formed 

Canada  Southern,  recently  formed 1 2,000 

There  are  several  oil-lines  and  other  lines  of  minor  importance  on  the  Erie  Road, 
viz :  the  Erie  and  North  Shore,  Commercial  Express,  Great  Western  Express,  Diamond , 
and  several  minor  lines.  The  Grand  Trnnk  has  the  National  line  and  their  own 
throagh  line  from  Delroit  to  Portland  and  Montreal,  employing  probably  about  8,000 
or  9,000  cars. 

Then  there  are  the  Globe,  Empire,  Star,  Union,  and  others  that  I  do  not  now 
call  to  mind,  employing  in  the  aggregate  in  transporting  property  to  the  seaboard 
not  less  than  60,000  cars.  Allowing  twenty  days  to  the  round  trip  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard  and  back,  with  10  tons  to  the  car,  would  be  equal  to  a  carrying  capacity  of 
30,000  tons  per  day.  They  traverse  all  parts  of  the  West  and  East  wherever  they  can 
do  business,  frequently  making  special  rates  over  competing  lines  in  the  West,  and 
placing  the  trunk  lines  in  the  position  of  accepting  rates  made  against  other  lines 
running  over  their  roads,  thus  in  reality  competing  against  themselves  for  the  same 
business,  while  they  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  competing  agents  who 
bid  against  each  other  for  business. 

The  manner  of  prorating  the  traffic  of  the  co-operative  lines  is 
described  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  statement  to  this  Department.  (Appendix, 
page  49.) 

The  various  forms  of  through-freight  lines  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  the  commercial  movements  of  the  present  day.  The  sphere  of 
their  operations  is  continental  in  extent  and  their  influence  pervades 
the  entire  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  They  also  exert  a  very 
important  influence  upon  our  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  report  to  enter  upon 
a  particular  description  of  all  the  through-freight  lines  of  the  country, 
and  even  if  presented,  such  description  would  perhaps  afford  no  clearer 
general  idea  of  their  operation  than  would  a  description  of  oue  of  the 
principal  lines  accompanied  by  statements  pointing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  lines.  These  lines  difler  in  matters  of  detail  as  to  the 
classes  of  commodities  carried,  the  vehicles  employed,  and  the  modes  of 
transacting  business.  It  is  found  that  the  success  of  commerce  at  the 
present  day  depends  largely  upon  lines  of  adaptation,  embracing  route 
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vehicle,  commodity,  speed,  termiDal  facilities,  and  various  other  require- 
ments of  transport  and  of  trade.  The  chief  economy  in  the  carriage  of 
certain  commodities  which  are  moved  in  large  quantities  consists  in  the 
use  of  cars  especially  adapted  to  the  required  purpose.  Cars  of  peculiar 
construction  are  required  for  the  transportation  of  sheep  and  hogs,  of 
fresh  meats,  of  grain,  of  the  more  expensive  articles  of  merchandise,  of 
commodities  required  to  be  carried  with  great  care,  of  mineral  oil,  and 
of  lumber,  timber,  stone,  brick,  coal,  &c. 

A  '^through-freight  line"  must  have  clearly  defined  limits  and  an 
established  line  of  policy.  There  must  also  be  a  general  relevancy  of 
routes  to  the  nature  of  the  business  done  and  to  the  circumstances  which 
shape  the  character  and  direction  of  its  traf^c.  The  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  is  presented  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  features  of  the  system  of  through- 
freight  lines.  This  line  has  been  selected  from  tlie  fact  that  the  neces- 
sary information  has  been  derived  irom  published  documents  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  president.  Col.  Joseph  D.  Potts,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  this  office. 

• 

The  Empire  Transportation  Company. , 

The  Empire  Transportation  Company  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
freight-lines  in  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  prej- 
udices which  formerly  attached  to  private  fast-freight  lines. 

The  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
in  sustaining  the  policy  of  employing  such  lines  for  special  classes  ot 
traffic,  in  their  report,  say  that — 

The  work  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  is  of  that  peculiar  and  special 
character  that  it  cannot  at  this  time  be  replaced  by  any  organization  your  company 
ooald  form,  to  do  the  work  so  promptly,  so  economically,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to 
shippers  and  sach  ultimate  profit  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  and 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

The  Empire  Transportation  Company  owns  4,500  cars.  It  has  con- 
tracts with  5,793  miles  of  railroad  for  furnishing  cars  and  engaging  ia 
transportation  of  freight.  An  arrangement  is  also  made  by  means  of 
which  the  cars  of  this  company  are  allowed  to  run  over  18,575  miles  of 
roads  with  which  there  is  no  special  contract,  so  that  the  total  mileage 
of  roads  over  which  the  cars  of  this  company  are  run  amounts  to  24,367 
miles,  or  nearly  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  being  about  74,600 
miles,  it  appears  that  this  company  runs  its  cars  over  about  33  per  cent, 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  cars  of  other  through  freight 
lines,  co-operative  and  non-co-operative,  are  also  employed  on  many  of 
the  same  roads,  on  some  roads  the  cars  of  eight  or  ten  such  lines  being 
operated. 

The  Empire  Transportation  Company  owns  and  employs  eighteen 
large  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  on  the  lakes,  plying  between  Erie,  Pa., 
and  western  ports.  At  Erie  it  has  two  large  grain-elevators  and  exten- 
2AP* 
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sive  docks.  In  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  it  has  ample 
accommodations  for  receiving  and  distributing  freight.  It  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mineral  oil  in  bulk,  and,  in  order  to 
manage  this  traffic,  the  company  has  laid  about  400  miles  of  iron  pipe, 
traversing  the  whole  oil-region  of  Pennsylvania  and  connecting  the 
various  oil-wells  with  tanks  at  the  depots  of  the  company. 

During  the  year  1873  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  moved 
east  and  west  952,737  tons  of  freight.  The  company  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier  for  all  losses  sustained  by  ship- 
pers, and  the  various  roads  over  which  its  cars  are  run  are  responsible 
to  it  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  movement  of  cars  and  freights  under 
the  terms  of  the  several  contracts  with  such  roads. 

All  roads  with  which  the  Empire  line  has  no  special  contract  receive 
the  usual  freight-rates  on  all  commodities  transported  and  allow  the 
customary  mileage  for  the  use  of  the  Empire  cars  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
per  mile,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  which  obtains  with  regard  to 
co-operative  or  railroad  partnership  lines. 

The  cars  of  the  Empire  Company  pass  over  many  lines  at  the  West, 
but  they  are  confined  to  one  line,  viz,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  forming  a  connection  with  the  seaboard. 
This,  as  already  started,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  trunk  lines  engaged 
in  through  business  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

Purposes  for  which  through-freight  lines  have  been  formed. 

The  through-freight  lines  have  been  formed  m  ainly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  the  eastern  trunk  lines  traffic  in  all  parts  of  the  Western 
States.  'Each  one  of  the  eastern  trunk  roads  still  has  its  own  through- 
freight  lines,  no  one  of  which  is  allowed  to  run  over  any  other  trunk 
line  to  the  seaboard.  At  the  western  terminus  of  the  eastern  trunk 
lines,  however,  the  freight-lines  intermingle,  two  or  more  of  them 
being  employed  or  allowed  to  run  on  almost  every  important  railroad 
at  the  West.  Some  of  the  western  roads  are  copartners  in  several  of 
the  co-operative  lines,  and,  besides,  allow  the  cars  of  every  other  freight- 
line  to  run  over  their  roads  upon  payment  of  an  agreed  proportion  of 
the  through  rate,  the  line  owning  the  cars  usually  receiving  one  cent 
per  car  per  mile  run. 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  routes  of  all  these 
various  lines,  co-operative  and  private,  overlap  and  cross  each  other  at 
innumerable  points  throughout  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exceedingly  complex  results  which  arise 
in  the  competition  for  through  business.  Each  one  of  the  freight-lines 
exercises  through  its  general  operations  and  the  efforts  of  its  agents  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  a  constant  and  potential  influence  over  the  com- 
merce and  over  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  private  fast-freight  lines  owned  and  operated  by  compa- 
nies or  individuals  not  connected  with  the  management  of  roads,  and 
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the  co-operative  freight-liDes  managed  by  independent  organizations 
established  by  the  railroads  entering  into  the  arrangement,  there  is  an- 
other form  of  combination  by  means  of  which  the  advantage  s  of  direct 
transportation  are  also  secured.  This  consists  simply  in  setting  apart 
certain  cars  for  through  traffic,  which  are  distinguished  by  distinctive 
marks  or  colors.  Each  company,  however,  retains  the  entire  control  of 
the  traffic  over  its  own  road.  The  use  of  cars  is  paid  for  at  an  agreed 
rate,  the  various  companies  employ  their  own  soliciting  agents  at  such 
points  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  settlements  as  to  receipts,  losses, 
and  car-service  are  adjusted  by  the  managers  of  the  various  roads. 

The  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  have  not  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  enter  into  co-operative  freight-line  combinations  with  the 
eastern  trunk  roads,  but  they  generally  establish  rates  over  their  own 
lines,  leaving  the  trunk  roads  to  determine  among  themselves  as  to  the 
rates  which  shall  prevail  from  the  western  centers  of  traffic  to  the  sea- 
board.   By  this  means  the  western  roads  avoid  becoming  parties  to  the 
fierce  struggles  between  the  great  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  and 
the  East.    Differences  in  the  nature  of  the  car-service  on  the  roads  east 
of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  on  the  roads  west  of  these  cities  also 
render  the  formation  of  through  freight  lines  over  these  two  classes  of 
roads  nnadvisable  svt  the  present  time. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROAD  LINES. 

The  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  the  Erie  Kailway,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  few  interests  in 
common  prior  to  the  time  when  they  formed  connections  with  the  sys- 
tem of  roads  in  the  Western  States  and  became  competitors  for  that 
enormous  commerce  between  those  States  and  the  States  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Until  then  the  geographical  limits  of  the  traffic  of  each  road 
was  separated  by  well-defined  territorial  limits,  and  competition  as  to 
through  traffic  did  not  exist.  This  was  the  relative  situation  of  these 
great  trunk  lines  until  about  the  year  1853.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  net-work  of  railroads  was  constructed  throughout  the  Western 
States,  and  connections  were  formed  between  all  those  roads  and  the 
four  trunk  lines  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada  has  also  formed  similar  connections. 

The  rapid  development  of  commerce  which  followed  the  formation  of 
through-freight  lines  led  certain  of  the  trunk  lines  to  adopt  the  more 
ambitious  policy  of  extension  by  leasing  or  purchasing  connecting  lines. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  managers  of  the  trunk  roads  that  such  connec- 
tions would  afford  them  a  very  extensive  control  over  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country  and  enable  them  to  direct  the  course  of  traffic. 
These  expectations  have  not,  however,  been  realized.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  course  of  trade  and  the  charges  which  can  be  imposed 
for  transportation  of  through  freights  are  to  a  great  extent  governed  by 
competitive  forces  beyond  the  control  even  of  these  powerful  trunk  lines. 
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Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  expressed  the  following 
opinion  upon  this  subject : 

There  was  a  time  when  the  tendency  of  our  railway  syBtem  was  toward  the  cod> 
solidatioD  of  connecting  lines  ;  but  I  think  that  time  is  past.  Main  lines  have  become 
BO  loaded  down  with  wings  or  side  lines  that  they  do  not  want  many  more  such  dead 
weights  attacbod  to  them.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  managers  of  trunk  lines  can 
float  side<line  securities  at  a  profit.  Therefore  the  connection  m  ust  be  upon  business 
given  and  taken  from  them. 

The  managers  of  many  trunk  lines  have  adhered  to  the  conserva- 
tive policy  of  relying  upon  through-freight-line  connections  with  other 
road3  in  the  belief  that  greater  advantages  are  to  be  secured  by  offering 
to  connecting  roads  favorable  terms  as  to  through  traffic  than  by  at- 
tempting to  secure  the  control  of  lines  which  they  might  afterwards  be 
obliged  to  favor  as  against  other  lines  not  under  their  control. 

Eailroad  managers  differ  widely  in  their  views  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  extension.  In  practice  the  question  is  determined  mainly  by  geo. 
graphical  and  commercial  considerations  and  by  the  disposition  and 
general  views  of  policy  entertained  by  the  managers  of  each  particular 
line.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Eailroad  Company  have  thus  far  outstripped  all  the  other  trunk  lines 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  railroad  extension.  The  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet  secured  under  its  own 
control  any  through  line  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati, or  Saint  Louis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, closely  allied  in  interest  with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Bailroad  and  the  Canada  Southern  Bailroad,  and  it  has  for  several  years 
had  through-freight-line  connections  throughout  the  Western  States. 
In  view  of  the  financial  strength  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  and 
the  ability  of  its  management  it  appears  that  the  company  has  refrained 
from  embarking  in  the  extension  of  its  own  lines  from  views  which 
have  prevailed  in  regard  to  its  financial  interests. 

There  is  a  vitally  important  consideration  which  limits  railway 
extensions  under  one  management,  viz,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  attending  the  administration  of  an  overgrown  en- 
terprise. An  appreciation  of  this  fact  led  the  investigating  committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  **  to  congratulate  the  stockholders  upon 
the  happy  escape  from  the  injuries  in  which  the  spirit  of  expansion  and 
undue  extension  of  railroads  seemed  likely  to  involve  the  main  lines  of 
railroad,  a  continuance  of  which  for  a  few  years  longer  would  certainly 
have  made  bankrupt  every  trunk  line  in  the  country  which  indulged  in 
this  policy."    (Beport  of  committee,  page  42.) 

A  great  railroad  organization  may  be  successful  so  long  as  its  inter- 
ests are  intrusted  to  a  board  of  directors  and  a  chief  executive  ofGioer 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  to  comprehend  all  the  economic  and 
commercial  questions  involved  in  its  management,  and  so  long  as  har- 
mony prevails  among  its  managers.  There  are  few  men,  however,  who 
possess  the  power  and  breadth  of  view  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
such  important  duties. 
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The  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  their 
report  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this  consideration 
as  follows : 

Changes  ranst  take  place  in  time,  and  under  an  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  specnla- 
tite  president,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  what  havoc  and  destruction  of  values 
might  be  made  of  your  property,  causing  deep  disgrace  and  wide-spread  suffering  ! 

On  page  243  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  giving  the  length 
of  main  line  and  of  branches  under  the  control  and  management  of  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  trunk  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  considerations  which  limit  the  control  of  rail- 
roads are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  section  of  this  report  which  relates 
to  the  subject  of  competition. 

3.— THE  ECONOMY  OF  TRANSPORT  BY  RAIL. 

Railroads  having  become  important  highways  of  commerce  between 
States  and  sections  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  be  proper  in  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  commercial  movements  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  more  important  conditions  which  determine  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  rail  and  the  manner  in  which  these  conditions  influence 
the  conduct  of  railrotid  managers. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  relative  to  commerce  on 
railroads  very  erroneous  views  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
oost  of  transportation,  A  failure  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  circum- 
stances of  an  economic  nature,  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  has  led 
to  disastrous  results  in  railroad  management  and  to  worse  than  futile 
legislation  in  attempts  at  governmental  regulation.  The  cost  of  moving 
freight  upon  railroads,  instead  of  being  a  simple  question  susceptible 
of  a  single  answer,  is  one  of  great  diffic  ilty  and  complexity. 

The  public  have  been  greatly  misled  by  tables  purporting  to  give  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  different  classes  of  roads,  the  only  distinction 
observed  being  that  of  "light  grades''  and  *' heavy  grades."  Within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  a  few  men  of  scientific  and  practical 
attainments  have  entered  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  the  results  reached  by  them  are  of  great  value.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.  It  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink  (late 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  Louisville,  N;ishville  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad)  that  the  average  cost  of  transport  on  the 
various  lines  operated  by  that  company  varies  from  1.18  cents  per  ton 
per  m/le  to  19.1  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  the  average  cost  on  the  more 
expensive  lines  being  more  than  ten  times  the  average  cost  on  the  less 
expensive  ones. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  not  only  differs  on  different  roads, 
but  it  varies  widely  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  diff'erent  commodi- 
ties on  the  same  road.  Mr.  Fink  also  states  that  the  results  of  the 
special  computations  made  by  him  proved  that  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
in  some  instances  did  not  exceed  one-seventh  of  one  cent^  and  in  others  was 
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as  high  as  73  cents  per  ton  per  mile^  the  latter  rate  being  511  times  greater 
than  the  former  y  the  lower  cost  applying  to  freights  moved  in  cars  that 
wonld  otherwise  have  mn  empty,  and  the  higher  cost  to  freights  in 
small  qaantities,  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  movement. 

The  elements  of  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  may  be  classified 
as  follows :  First,  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  road ;  second,  terminal 
expenses ;  third,  tran8i)ortation-expenses  proper,  or  cost  of  movement 
of  freight;  and,  fourth,  general  expenses,  including  rental  of  offices, 
salaries  of  officers,  and  all  expenses  connected  with  the  general  conduct 
of  the  afEairs  of  the  company.  Eeferring  to  these  distinctions  of  prime 
importance,  Mr.  Fink,  in  his  treatise  on  railroad  transportation  (page 
28)  says : 

The  oonfusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  people  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
tariffs  arises  from  the  prevailing  practice  of  combining  the  charges  for  three  distinct 
services  in  one  and  applying  a  measnre  to  the  whole  which  can  only  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  portion  of  it. 

CmOUMSTANCES  AFFECTING  THE  COST  OF  TEANSPOBTATION  BY  RAIL, 

There  are  various  circumstances  affecting  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  railroads,  some  of  which  may  be  noticed. 

(a)  Gradients, — The  gradients  of  the  railroads  constituting  important 
highways  of  commerce  differ  very  much,  the  maximum  being  about  125 
feet  to  the  mile.  Auxiliary  motive  power  is  frequently  required  in 
order  to  overcome  the  heavier  grades.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  as 
to  the  effect  of  gradients  of  known  declivity  upon  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

A  somewhat  generally  accepted  proposition  is  that  the  resistance 
on  a  grade  of  20  feet  to  a  mile  is  double  that  on  a  level  road.  The  effect 
of  grades  upon  cost  of  transportation  varies  very  much  on  different 
roads,  owing  to  the  different  weight  of  the  locomotives  employed,  the 
cost  of  coal,  and  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  tonnage  moved.  A 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  grades  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  data  as  to  the  load  which  a  33-ton  locomotive  can 
haul  over  different  grades,  the  information  being  furnished  by  the  Bald- 
win locomotive- works  of  Philadelphia : 


Grades. 


On  a  level 

JM)  feet  to  the  mile. 
40  feet  to  the  mile. 
60  feet  to  the  mile. 


T7<.»i{».T      Namber 
^llr^     of  loaded 
^''^^'  cars. 


Tons.       '• 

1, 400  70 

655  3S 

415  31 

300  15 


80  feet  to  the  mile j  230  11 

100  feet  to  the  mile .  180  9 

TUe  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  is  limited  by  its  adhesion  to  the 
track,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  on  its  driving  wheels. 
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(b)  The  cost  of  transportation  on  every  road  is  affected  greatly  by  the  cost 
of  the  road  itself, — Suppose  two  roads  of  equal  length  and  having  an 
e^ual  amount  of  traffic,  one  of  which  has  cost  $20,000,000  and  the 
other  $10,000,000.  Evidently  the  traffic  on  the  former  road  mast  earn 
more  than  that  on  the  latter  in  order,  to  yield  the  same  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment. 

(c)  The  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  is  greatly  affected  by  ihe  wages 
of  labor  and  the  cost  of  material — The  wages  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
material  are  even  50  per  cent,  greater  in  certain  localities  than  in 
others. 

(d)  The  cost  of  fuel  is  a  very  important  element  affecting  cost  of  trans- 
portation.— A  road  passing  over  coal-beds  will  be  able  to  procure  its 

supplies  of  fuel  at  low  rates,  while  the  cost  of  fuel  on  a  road  which  must 
pay  the  expense  of  transporting  coal  several  hundred  miles  will  be  much 
greater.  The  railroad  companies  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  procure 
coal  for  about  $1.50  per  ton,  whereas  the  railroad  companies  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa  are  obliged  to  pay  $4  to  $5  per  ton  for  coal  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

(e)  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  more  northerly  roads  of  this  country 
is  greatly  affected  by  frost  and  snow, — No  accurate  computation  can  be 
made  of  the  effect  of  frost  and  snow  upon  the  cost  of  transportation ; 
but  careful  estimates,  based  upon  the  most  reliable  data  which  can  be 
procured.  Indicate  that  on  many  of  our  northern  roads  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating during  the  winter-months  is  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year.  Great  expense  is  sometimes 
i  ncnrred  in  removing  snow  after  a  severe  storm. 

(/)  yolume  of  traffic. — ^Thisis  the  circumstance  which  perhaps  affects 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  more  than  any  one  which  has 
yet  been  mentioned.  A  large  amount  of  freight  can  be  carried  at  much 
less  cost  per  ton  per  mile  than  a  smaller  amount.  Upon  this  condition 
more  than  upon  any  other,  railroad  managers  base  their  general  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  transportation.  The  importance  of  this  consideration 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  each  line  operated  by  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  Kailroad  Company : 


Liue. 


Main  Mem  

Mempbin  line    

Kaahville  and  Decatar  Railroad 

Knoxville  branch 

Bardstown  branch 

Richmond  branch 

Glasgow  branch 


ostperton 

ppf  mile. 

Genu. 

1.78 

2.10 

2.54 

4.17 

7.72 

9.60 

19.10 

The  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  are  due  mainly  to  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  traffic  over  the  several  lines. 
It  appears  that  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  on 
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the  main  stem,  inclading  the  mterest  charges,  was  only  1.78  cents,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  same  service  on  the  Glasgow  branch  was  19.10  cents. 
Both  lines  were  managed  by  the  same  company  with  the  same  degree 
of  skill  and  economy,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  on  the  main  line  is  so  mnch  greater, 
consisting  chiefly  of  through  business,  in  large  quantities — much  of  it  in 
car-loads — whereas  the  traffic  on  the  Glasgow  branch  was  exclusively 
of  the  class  termed  "local,"  in  small  quantities,  generally  less  than  a 
car-load. 

The  work  performed  with  respect  to  movement  was  precisely  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  and  yet  the  cost  of  performing  it  was  more  than  ten 
times  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  of  traffic  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  several  sources  of  expenditure  in  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  are  either  very  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  quan- 
tity of  freight  carried.  Among  these  expenditures  may  be  mentioned  re- 
pair of  bridges  and  maintenance  of  roadway,  not  including  iron.  There 
are  also  other  expenditures  which  are  increased  by  an  increase  of  traffic, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  Those  expenses  which  are  termed 
"fixed,"  being  very  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  volume  of  traffic, 
vary  from  30  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  transportation  on  dif- 
ferent roads. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  due  to  magnitude  of  traffic 
was  very  clearly  set  forth  by  the  presidents  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Raili*oads  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  as  follows  : 

The  railways  which  radiate  from  Lake  Michigan  and  run  like  lattice-work  through- 
out the  West,  gather  up  husiuesa  and  centering  at  Chicago  pour  it  hy  train-loads  on  to 
the  through  liutjs  to  the  East.  The  latter  have  simply  to  forward  it.  It  is  this  fortu- 
nate condition  which  gives  the  New  York  Central  Riilroad  16  miles  of  freight-cars 
daily.  The  western  roads  are  feeders;  the  eastern  lines  are  receivers.  The  latter  are 
saved  the  expense  of  picking  up  this  business  by  driblets.  It  comes  to  them  in  volumes. 
Trains  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  their  constant  movement  insures 
economy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relative  importance  of  magnitude  of  traffic 
and  of  distance,  as  elements  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  following 
extreme  case  may  be  stated:  Assume  a  local  point  situated  on  a  rail- 
road 50  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  person  who  ships  grain  from 
that  point  to  New  York  in  small  quantities  brings  it  in  sacks  to  the 
railroad  station,  where  it  is  stored  until  a  car  is  in  readiness  for  its  re- 
ception. It  is  placed  in  the  car  by  hand,  and  in  the  same  car  are  loaded 
the  miscellaneous  products  of  that  locality  seeking  a  market  at  New 
York.  This  car  may  not  be  more  than  one-half  or  even  one-fourth 
loaded.  It  remains  upon  a  side  track  until  tbe  train  of  which  it  is  to 
constitute  a  part  arrives  on  its/ way  to  New  York.  The  time  of  this 
train,  the  steam-power  of  the  locomotiv^e,  and  the  service  of  the  employes 
of  the  road  are  consumed  in  the  work  of  receiving  the  grain  into  the 
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freight-house,  in  delivering  it  into  the  car,  and  in  connecting  the  car 
with  the  train.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  New  York,  the  grain  is* 
handled  in  connection  with  varions  classes  of  freight,  in  the  expensive 
manner  incidental  to  the  transaction  of  a  package- traffic.  The  grain 
is  then  delivered  by  hand  to  the  consignee,  and  the  sacks  in  which  it 
was  contained  are  afterwards  returned,  being  billed,  receipted  for,  and 
finally'  delivered  to  their  owner  by  the  agent  at  the  local  station. 

No  computation  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting grain  but  50  miles  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  it  several  hundred  miles  if  in  the  latter  case  it  is  spouted 
into  cars  from  grain-elevators  and  hauled  in  trains  of  twenty  cars  carrying 
400  bnshels  each,  or  8,000  bushels  in  all,  and  running  day  and  night,  with 
no  other  Interruptions  than  may  be  necessary  for  taking  in  supplies  of  fuel 
and  water.    The  eft'ect  of  distance  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  the  element  of  least  importance.    It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  connection  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  defend  certain 
nnjust  discriminations  by  arguments  based  upon  considerations  such  as 
those  presented  in  this  illustration — discriminations  for  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  distance,  and  amount  of  traffic  afford  no  justiftca-' 
tion  whatever.     While  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  illustration  just  pre- 
sented shonld  be  considered  in  treating  of  discriminations,  each  case 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits. 

(g)  The  length  of  haul  or  distance  which  commodities  are  transported  is 
an  importnnt  element  of  the  cost  of  transportation, — Freight  which  is  car- 
ried a  short  distance  is  very  much  more  aflfected  by  the  expenses  of 
handling,  warehousing,  and  billing  than  freight  carried  a  long  distance. 

The  terminal  expenses  may  be  the  same  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  one  mile  as  for  a  thousaud  miles. 

Mr.  O.  Chanute,  civil  engineer,  in  an  article  published  in  1874  in  re- 
gard to  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  railroad  freight  traffic,  illustrated 
the  manner  in  which  terminal  charges  affect  the  cost  of  hauling  a  train 
of  130  tons  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  station-expenses  be- 
ing the  same  in  each  case,  as  follows : 

10  miles  cost  4. 062  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
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The  practical  effect  of  distance  in  the  determination  of  rates  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  compiled  from,  facts  embraced  in  a  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1871  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  ^ 
Railways : 


20 

2.481 

50 

1.533 

100 

1.216 

200 

1.058 

233 

1.037 

500 

0.963 

,000 

0.  932 
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ticular  traffic.  Full  trains  could  thus  be  run  regularly,  insuring  the 
greatest  economy  of  car-service,  motive-power,  and  wages  of  employes. 
This  is  an  economic  condition  very  clearly  recognized  by  every  railroad 
manager.  The  transportation  of  fresh  meats  by  rail  from  the  West  to 
the  seaboard  did  not  become  a  profitable  traffic  until  it  had  assumed  a 
magnitude  warranting  the  construction  of  refrigerator-cars  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Conditions  of  this  nature  affect  the  passen- 
ger traffic  of  railroads,  commutation  and  excursion  rates  being  based 
upon  the  number  of  passengers  which  can  thereby  be  secured  for  single 

trains. 

(n)  The  cost  of  transportation  is  largely  affected  by  the  amount  of  dead 

weight  carried, — The  economy  of  car- service  depends  largely  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  traffic  of  a  road  and  the  skill  exercised  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  equipment  under  the  complicated  arrangements  and  com- 
binations which  have  sprung  up  between  railroads  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce. 

The  ordinary  freight-cars  of  the  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8 J  inches 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  load  about  equal  to  their  own  weight,  (i.  6.,  10 
tons,)  but,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  traffic  and  the  fact  that  the  ton- 
nage of  freights  in  one  direction  usually  exceeds  the  tonnage  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  amount  of  dead  weight  carried  on  almost  all 
roads  is  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  commodities  transported. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  given  number  of  loaded  cars  are  hauled  over  a 
road,  the  cost  of  motive-power,  train-hands,  and  other  expenses  directly 
connected  with  the  movement  of  the  train  is  much  less  per  ton  of  freight 
than  if  the  same  number  of  cars  are  hauled  when  only  half  loaded.  It 
is,  however,  very  seldom  practicable  to  load  cars  engaged  in  local  traffic 
to  their  full  capacity. 

The  report  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
year  1875  shows  that  for  every  ton  of  freight  carried  on  the  roads  of 
that  State  there  were  transported  3.292  tons  of  dead  weight ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  average  load  was  less  than  one- third  of  the  capacity  of 
the  cars. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  during  the  year  1875,  only  58  per  cent, 
of  the  space  occupied  by  freight  bound  eastward,  was  occupied  in  the 
westward  movement. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Railroad  during  the 
yearl874,thesouthbound  tonnage  was  but68  per  cent.of  the  north-bound 
tonnage.  But  this  great  loss  of  effort  is  not  peculiar  to  railway  transpor- 
tation. It  is  observable  in  every  branch  of  human  activities.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  hauling  dead  weight  or 
unprofitable  car-service  is  presented  in  a  report  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railways 
to  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  Referiing  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railway,  those  gentlemen  say: 

The  actual  freight-mileage  capacity  of  the  cars  on  that  road,  allowing  ample  time 
for  loading  and  niiloading  and  for  the  disability  of  a  liberal  number  of  cars,  is  about 
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144,000,000  car-mileages^  or  1,440,000,000  tou-mileages,  while  the  actual  ton-mileage 
performed  was  212,275,311,  which  shbws  that  the  actual  car-mileage  was  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  car-mileage  which  the  equipment  required  bj  the  fluctuating  business  is 
capable  of  doing,  and  this  percentage  is  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  actual 
ar-mileage  made  about  7b  per  cent,  only  was  paying  ton-mileage,  showing  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  system  is  hut  11  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  ike 
rolling-stock  the  company  is  obliged  to  keep;  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  freight-traffic 
constant,  regular,  and  in  car-loads,  739  cars  xcould  do  the  same  business  which  now  requires 
6,628  cars. 

The  theoretical  limit  of  the  economy  of  car-service  can,  of  course, 
never  be  obtained  in  practice.  The  proportion  of  dead- weight  carried 
differs  widely  on  different  roads. 

(o)  The  cost  of  transportation  differs  greatly  on  roads  on  account  of  the 
tnaintenance  of  the  road  itself  The  ratio  which  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  roadway  bears  to  the  total  operating  expenses  on  several  important 
roads  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Roads. 


S  u  ee  o^ 


Per  cent. 

PeoDsvl  vanib  Railroa<l I  22 

Lake  Shore  and  MicbigaD  Sonthem 

Michigan  Central 

LoniaviUe  and  Nashville  Railroad,  mahi  stem 

Railroads  of  MaAsacbusetts  

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 

Chicago,  Barliugton  and  Qnlncy 


25 

12 

14.  453 

24.500 

14.500 

25.500 


The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  road  having  few  bridges  and  located 
in  a  comparatively  level  country  having  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  is  very 
mach  less  than  of  a  road  built  upon  a  yielding  soil  and  having  heavy 
excavations  and  embankments  and  many  bridges.  This  source  of  ex- 
penditure is  of  course  affected  very  much  by  the  character  of  the  con. 
struction  of  the  road-bed  and  superstructures. 

(p)  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  considerations  affecting 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  railroad  is  the  skill  with  which  it  is  man" 
agedy  embracing  both  the  direction  of  matters  of  detail  and  general  admin- 
istration. 

In  the  management  of  the  great  trunk  lines  connecting  the  interior 
with  the  seaboard  this  is  the  consideration  of  especial  importance.  In 
the  course  of  the  contests  between  the  trunk  lines  when  competition  runs 
wild,  the  general  administration  of  the  affiairs  of  a  road  embraces  ques- 
tions of  very  great  magnitude  and  of  national  interest.  The  proper 
joauagement  of  these  great  trunk  lines  requires  executive  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  details  of  transportation 
and  of  commercial  affairs. 

The  circumstances  and  conditions  governing  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on  railroads  which  have  thus  far  been  mentioned  may  be  summarily 
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stated  as  follows:  First^  gradieDts;  second^  cost  of  roads;  thirdj  the 
wages  of  labor  and  cost  of  material ;  fourth^  cost  of  fael ;  fifthj  effects 
of  frost  and  snow ;  Hxthj  volame  of  traffic ;  seventh,  distance ;  eighth^ 
alignment  of  road;  ninths  the  distinction  as  to  bnlk  or  package  traffic; 
tenth,  regnlarity  of  movement ;  eleventh,  nature  of  commodities,  as  to 
their  being  perishable  or  fragile;  twelfth,  speed;  thirteenth,  quantity 
transported  of  one  kind ;  fourteenth,  dead  weight;  fifteenth,  maintenance 
of  road ;  sixteenth,  skill  in  management.  There  are  other  conditions 
affecting  the  cost  of  transportation,  of  comparatively  trifling  importance 
on  certain  roads,  bat  of  very  great  importance  on  other  roads. 

The  facts  presented  clearly  indicate  the  absardity  of  tables  purport- 
iiig  to  give  the  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  based  upon  the  single  con- 
dition of  gradients.  ^Ir.  Albert  Fink,  in  a  report  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, has  named  fifty-eight  different  elements  of  cost  applying  to 
the  management  of  a  railroad,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  on  page 

256  of  the  Appendix.  He  has  also  prepared  a  formula  for  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  found  on  page 

257  of  the  Appendix. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  explanatory  note  appended  to  this  formula, 
and  especially  to  the  remark  that  ^'  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  fifty- 
eight  items  of  expense  enumerated  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads." 

QUESTIONS   OF   POLICY   IN    RAILROAD    MANAGEMENT    WHICH   AFFECT 

FBEiaHTCHABOES. 

Besides  the  circumstances  which  have  just  been  mentioned  as  affect- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation,  there  are  certain  questions  of  policy  based 
upon  conditions,  beyond  the  control  of  the  managers  of  railroads,  which 
have  great  weight  in  the  establishment  of  freighttariffig.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  questions  of  this  character  may  be  mentioned. 

First.  Questions  as  to  the  establishment  of  freight-tariffs  arising  from  the 
relative  amount  of  freight  in  each  direction  and  from  considerations  (w  to 
the  advisability  of  carry iiuf  freights,  which  cannot  be  made  to  yield  the  aver- 
a^e  cost  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  railroad  in  the  country  upon  which  the  freight-traffic  in 
both  directions  is  equal.  Generally,  the  tonnage  of  freight  in  one  direc- 
tion largely  exceeds  the  tonnage  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  upon  all  the  trunk  railroads  connecting  the  West  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  indicated  by  the  following  facts  : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1875. 

Through  freight  eastv^^ard 1, 002, 072  tons. 

Through  freight  westward 352, 131  tons. 

The  east-bound  tonnage  on  this  road  appears  to  be  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  west-boand  tonnage. 
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Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  1875. 

Tons  from  other  States 1,357,794 

Tons  to  other  States 301, 100 

The  tonnage  from  the  West  into  the  New  England  States  over  this 
road  appears  to  be  about  four  times  the  tonnage  from  the  New  En- 
gland States  to  the  States  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lake  Shore  afid  Michigan  Southern  Railway^  1875. 

East-bound  freight 3, 381, 876  tons. 

West-bound  freight . .   . . 1,  640, 614  tons. 

The  west-bound  tonnage  upon  this  road  appears  to  have  been  but 
48.5  per  cent,  of  the  east-bound  tonnage ;  or,  in  other  words,  51.5  per 
cent,  of  the  west-bound  cars  were  hauled  without  loads. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad^  1876. 

Through  tonnage  east 825, 450  tons. 

Through  tonnage  west 268, 193  tons. 

The  west-bound  tonnage  appears  to  have  been  but  32.5  per  cent,  of  the 
east-bound  tonnage ;  or,  in  other  words,  67.5  per  cent,  of  the  west-bound 
car-space  was  empty. 

The  relative  tonnage  east  and  west  over  the  Mississippi  Biver  bridge 
at  Clinton,  Iowa,  (the  crossing  of  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailroad,)  was,  during  the. year  1873 — 

Eastward 336, 303  tons. 

Westward 94, 505  tons. 

The  west-bound  tonnage  appears  to  have  been  but  28  per  cent,  of  the 
east-bound  tonnage;  or,  in  other  words,  72  per  cent,  of  the  west- bound 
cars  ran  empty. 

This  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  unequal  amount  of  tonnage  in 
the  two  directions,  gives  rise  to  some  very  important  questions  in  the 
economy  of  transportation.  Evidently,  on  a  road  which  carries  all  its 
tonnage  in  one  direction,  the  freight-charges  must  be  so  fixed  that  the 
traffic  in  that  direction  shall  pay  for  hauling  the  cars  both  ways. 

There  are  many  roads  in  this  country  upon  which  the  equipment  is 
largely  employed  in  this  manner,  especially  roads  engaged  in  the  trans- 
X>ortation  of  coal  and  other  minerals.  On  many  roads  cars  are  used 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  a  traffic  which  can  only  be  secured  in 
one  direction.  But  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  procure  return  freights 
of  any  class,  the  following  question  presents  itself:  At  what  rates  can 
freights  he  carried  on  the  return  trip  which  mil  afford  better  results  than 
hauling  the  cars  back  empty  f 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  William  P.  Shinn,  a  civil  engineer  and  railroad 
manager,  entered  into  an  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  transporting 
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freights  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  and  he  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusion : 

I  find  that  an  additional  car,  loaded  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  and  taken  back 

empty,  will  cost — 

Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  loaded $43  50 

Returning  empty 17  00 

Cost  both  ways,  (loaded  one  way) 60  50 

Cost  both  ways  (loaded  both  ways) 87  00 

Cost  of  back  load , 26  50 

So  that  a  rate  of  31  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh  pays  for  the  car 
going  loaded  and  returning  empty,  and  it  is  profitable  to  load  it  back  at  any  rate  over 
13^  cents  per  100  ponnds. 

Or,  to  state  the  result  in  other  terms,  it  was  found  that  upon  a  road 
on  which  the  average  cost  of  transportation  was  16  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  carry  return  freights  at  a  rate  of  6J  mills 
than  to  allow  empty  cars  to  be  hauled  over  the  road  on  the  return  trip. 

Mr.  Shinnalso  considered  the  important  economic  question  as  to  the 
freight-charges  which  would  justify  an  increase  of  equipment  and  the 
providing  of  additional  terminal  and  other  facilities  in  order  to  acxjom- 
modate  an  increased  traffic,  if  such  traffic  could  be  procured  in  the 
direction  of  the  principal  movement  of  tonnage.  -The  question  admits 
of  as  mau3'  special  answers  as  there  are  railroads  in  the  country,  but  the 
general  answer  appears  to  be  that  traffic  may  be  carried  at  any  rate 
tchich  will  yield  more  than  the  proper  charges  for  the  interest  on  tlie  cost  of 
such  equipment,  the  cost  of  maintaining  ayid  hauling  the  additional  cars  over 
the  road,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  required  in  the  management  of  the  addi- 
tional traffic. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Morehouse,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, has  investigated  the  subject  here  under  consideration  in  a  scien- 
tific and  practical  manner.  He  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
computation,  that  the  average  cost  of  the  freight-traffic  of  that  road 
was  15.8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  yet  he  found  that  a  car  which  would 
run  empty  in  the  direction  of  the  lightest  traffic  could  be  profitably 
loaded  with  a  freight  which  would  yield  only  the  rate  of  3  mills  per  ton 
per  7nile,  or  only  about  one-sixth  the  average  cost  of  the  whole  freight-traffic 
of  the  road,  Mr.  Morehouse  also  ascertained  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  power  of  a  locomotive  an  additional  car  could  be  added  to  a  train 
and  transported  even  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  traffic  at  the  rate 
of  4:  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  He  ascertained,  moreover,  that  if  the  cars  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  could  always  be  run  loaded,  thus  avoiding 
entirely  the  hauling  of  any  empty  cars,  the  freight-charges  imposed 
could  be  reduced  one-half  and  still  yield  the  same  amount  of  net  earnings, 

Mr.  Morehouse  also,  in  a  somewhat  general  manner,  proved,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  that,  although 
the  average  cost  of  the  total  freight  moved  was  9^  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
yet  such  freight  could  be  carried  in  cars,  which  would  otherwise  run 
empty;  at  the  rate  of  only  2J  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
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Mr.  Albert  Fink,  vice-president  and  general  saperintendent  of  the 
Louisville,  Nashville  and  Oreat  Southern  Railway,  ascertained  that  the 
cost  of  transporting  freight  on  that  road  m%y  not  exceed  one-seventh  of 
one  cent  (1.43  mills)  in  certain  cases  where  cars  would  otherwise  run  empty  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  rate  at  all  in  advance  of  one-seventh  of  a  cent 
per  ton  per  mile  would  pay  the  expenses  of  hauling  freight  in  cars  which 
would  otherwise  return  empty,  the  average  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
road  being  nearly  ten  times  this  rate,  or  1.3  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  railroad  manager  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  traffic  is 
not,  Will  such  traffic  pay  the  average  rate  of  conducting  the  entire  traffic  of 
the  road  f  but  Will  it  yield  any  profit  beyond  the  cost  of  handling  and  haul- 
ing and  the  incidental  expenses  properly  applicaifle  to  it  f  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  traffic  will  or  will  not  bear  its  full  proportion  of 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  road,  but  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
form  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  existing  traffic. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  many  companies  to  compete  for 
a  traffic  for  which  there  were  shorter  lines  with  easier  grades  and  supe- 
rior facilities  of  all  kinds.  In  such  cases  the  shorter  roads  may  regard 
the  competitive  traffic  as  an  integral  part  of  their  general  traffic,  and 
be  inclined  to  adjust  their  freight-charges  accordingly.  The  less 
favorably  situated  competitors,  regarding  the  competitive  traffic  as  a 
mere  adjunct  to  their  principal  business,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
inclined  to  secure  a  share  of  it  if  it  will  yield  any  margin  of  profits  beyond 
the  mean  operating  expenses  especially  chargeable  to  it. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  least  favorably  situateil  of  several 
competing  roads  has  oftentimes  determined  the  rates  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  as  the  result  of  a  ^*  railroad  war,"  the  roads  upon  which  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  least  reducing  their  rates  upon  such  compul- 
sion. A  striking  illustration  of  this  has  for  several  years  been  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  contest  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bail  ways  for  the  traffic  between  the  Western  States  and  the  New 
England  States.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  the  western  connections  of  the  latter  road,  form  the 
shortest  and  least  expensive  line  between  Boston  and  Chicago,  yet  for 
years  the  Grand  Trunk  road  has  competed  with  this  shorter  line  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  charge  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  New  York  Central  in  order  to  enable  it  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
through  traffic.  The  force  of  this  illustration  will  be  clearly  perceived 
by  referring  to  maps  Nos.  3  and  4  at  the  end  of  this  report,  the  former 
representing  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  its  Vermont  Central  con- 
nections permeating  all  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  also  the 
western  connections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway;  and  the  latter 
(map  No.  4)  representing  the  New  York  Central  Railway  with  its  New 
England  and  its  western  connections. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  policy  of  engaging  in  traffic  which 
3  AP» 
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will  merely  yield  a  profit  beyoud  the  additional  expenses  incurred  by 
engaging  in  it  has  been  presented  daring  the  last  six  years  in  the  com- 
petition which  has  been  going  on  between  the  trunk  railroads  connect- 
ing the  West  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Lake,  Erie  Gaual,  and 
Hudson  Biver  water-route.  At  the  time  when  the  railroads  first  began 
to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  grain  and  other  heavy  products  of  the 
West,  the  rates  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Erie  Canal  were  very  much 
below  the  average  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  railroads.  For  sev- 
eral years,  however,  the  roads  had  been  carrying  all  the  better  pay- 
ing freights  of  the  higher  classes.  The  managers  ot  certain  of  the 
east  and  west  trunk  lines  at  last  determined  to  engage  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  grain  and  other  heavy  freights  at  rates  below  those  obtainable 
on  the  classes  of  commodities  then  carried,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
receipts  from  such  freights  would  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  princi- 
pal business  of  their  roads,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  receipts  would 
more  than  cover  the  additional  expenses  incurred. 

How  far  this  policy  of  supplementing  the  more  profitable  traffic  of  a 
road  by  additional  traffic  at  very  low  rates  may  be  pursued  is  a  nice 
question,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

The  failure  to  appreciate  the  possible  effect  of  the  competition  of 
longer  lines  has  led  to  serious  mistakes  in  railway  construction.  Eoads 
forming  shorter  lines  than  any  existing  roads  have  been  constructed  be- 
tweea  certain  points  with  the  expectation  that  the  advantage  of  distance 
alone  would  enable  them  to  control  the  through  traffic ;  but  it  has  been 
subsequently  found  that  the  longer  lines  were  able  to  retain  a  full  share 
of  the  traffic,  and  perhaps  by  virtue  of  other  favoring  circumstances, 
such  as  the  magnitude  of  the  total  traffic,  cheaper  construction,  cheaper 
fuel,  or  more  skillful  management,  the  longer  lines  have  been  able  to 
carry  the  traffic  for  less  than  the  cost  of  carrying  it  over  the  shorter 
line.  Circumstances  such  as  these  have  tended  greatly  to  multiply'  the 
elements  of  competition  and  to  afford  to  the  public  cheap  rates  of  trans- 
portation. 

Many  railroads  in  this  country  are  actively  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  certain  heavy  commodities  of  low  value  at  rates  below  the 
average  cost  of  transportation,  the  traffic,  however,  yielding  better  net 
results  than  refusing  to  engage  in  it. 

Second,  There  are  questions  of  policy  based  upon  the  relations  sus- 
tained by  the  railroads  to  each  other  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  questions  growing  out  of  the  competition  of  rival 
roads  and  of  rival  markets,  which  affect  the  establishment  of  freight- 
tariffs.  Circumstances  of  this  character  present  themselves  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  value  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  questions  to  which  they  give  rise  are  practical 
rather  than  theoretical.  The  interests  of  the  great  trunk  lines,  as  well 
as  of  almost  all  lines  of  less  importance,  are  very  closely  identified  with 
the  interests  of  certain  commercial  cities.    The  merchants  of  the  chief 
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com  mercial  cities  seek  trade  throagboat  extensive  portions  of  the  country. 
Every  State  is  thus  brought  within  the  range  of  the  competition  of  two 
or  more  commercial  centers.*  A  road  terminating  at  one  city  must  of 
necessity  so  fix  its  freight-tariffs  that  the  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  competitive  traffic  shall  not  be  so  much  greater  than  those  enjoyed 
by  a  rival  city  as  to  discriminate  against  its  trade;  otherwise  a  deflec- 
tion of  commerce  might  take  place  and  the  road  leading  to  the  former 
city  would  in  the  end  sustain  a  loss  of  business.  This  is  the  cause 
which,  lying  behind  more  immediate  and  apparent  causes,  has  been  the 
controlling  condition  during  those  contests  which  have  been  waged  be- 
tween the  great  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  with  the  seaboard. 

This  subject  is  treated  of  somewhat  at  length  in  the  section  of  this 
report  entitled  "The  competitive  forces  which  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  movements  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States.^ 

The  more  important  questions  of  policy  which  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  railroad  manager  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  during  those  struggles  in  which  at  times  he  engages  with  rival 
railroad  interests  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows : 

1.  What  must  be  the  average  rate  on  the  total  traflic  in  order  that  it 
may  yield  sufficient  net  income  in  order  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  oper- 
ating the  road,  together  with  interest  upon  its  outstanding  obligations  ? 

2.  What  rate  will  yield  a  profit,  however  small,  beyond  the  expenses, 
strictly  applicable  to  the  mere  handling  and  moving  of  freight ! 

3.  The  tonnage  of  a  road  "being  largely  in  one  direction,  at  what  rate 
may  freights  be  profitably  carried  in  cars  which  would  otherwise  run 
empty  ? 

4.  A  road  being  constructed  and  in  operation,  at  what  rate  will  it  be 
profitable  to  procure  the  requisite  equipment  and  other  facilities  in  order 
to  secure  traffic,  which  cannot  be  secured  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
rate  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  total  traffic  f 

5.  What  rates  will  the  markets  bear  1 

6.  What  rates  must  be  established  in  order  to  maintain  a  position  or 
to  gain  an  advantage  during  a  war  of  rates? 

These  considerations  indicate  that  the  expression  **  profitable  rates'' 
is  one  which  in  practice  has  several  distinct  significations,  dependent 
upon  both  constant  and  variable  quantities.  It  is  quite  as  important 
that  the  railroad  manager  should  understand  the  bearing  of  each  of 
these  questions  upon  the  interests  intrusted  to  his  care  as  that  he  should 
be  informed  in  regard  to  the  actual  average  cost  of  conducting  the  total 

traffic  of  the  road. 

The  subject  presents  a  broad  field  for  investigation,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  demand,  both  in  the  interests  of  thei  public  and  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  railroads,  that  a  better  understanding  of  it  should  be  attained. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  to 
questions  of  policy  affecting  freight-rates,   are  presented   with  the 
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board  with  respect  to  tbe  commercial  interests  of  Bostou,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.'' 

The  Erie  Canal  was  originally  but  40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  with  a 
single  line  of  locks,  admitting  the  passage  of  boats  of  7G  tons.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  enlarged  to  a  width  of  170  feet  and  a  depth  of  7  feet,  with  double 
locks  of  sufficient  capacity  for  boats  of  240  tons.  The  present  maximum 
capacity  of  the  canal  is  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  commerce  upon 
it.  The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  transportation  upon  it  about  50  x>er  cent. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
navigable  tributaries  formed  the  only  line  of  transportation  to  the  Gulf 
ports  for  the  products  of  a  large  part  of  the  territory  now  comprising  tbe 
Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  became 
the  exclusive  sea-port  for  this  extensive  river-commerce,  and  for  many 
years  held  a  commercial  position  similar  to  that  held  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  the  city  of  New  York  by  means  of  the  com- 
mercial highway  formed  by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson 
River.  But  already  several  trunk  railroads  have  been  completed 
which  constitute  important  highways  of  commerce  between  the  West- 
ern States  and  the  Southern  States.  The  construction  of  these  roads 
is  rapidly  producing  changes  in  the  course  and  conditions  of  commerce. 
Freights,  such  as  were  formerly  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Mobile,  and  thence  to  the  North  Atlantic  States,  are  now  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  shipped  directly  east  by  rail  to  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, and  Norfolk,  or  seek  the  direct,  all-rail  "overland  route^  by  rail 
from  the  Gulf  States,  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and 
thence  passing  over  the  great  east  and  west  trunk  lines.  Commodities 
are  also  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Gulf  States  over  the 
same  routes.  But  the  Mississippi  River  is  still  and  will  always  continue 
tobe  the  most  important  avenue  of  commerce  between  the  West  and  the 
South,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  commerce  actually  carried  upon  it, 
but  in  the  influence  which  it  will  ever  exert  toward  regulating 
rates  on  competing  rail-lines,  especially  for  the  transportation  of  the 
heavier  commodities  comprising  the  lower  classes  of  freight  and  embrac- 
ing agricultural  products,  lumber,  minerals,  &c. 

This  subject  is  treated  of  more  at  length  in  the  section  of  this  report 
entitled  **The  regulation  of  railroads  through  the  competition  of  water- 
lines." 

(a)  The  Mississippi  River  above  Saint  Louis. — Navigation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  between  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Saint  Louis  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuation  with  respect  to  its  navigable  condition.  During  four 
or  five  months  of  the  year  this  portion  of  the  river  is  navigable  for  the 
larger  class  of  boats  employed  on  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  at  times  it  falls  to  a  depth  of  only  3  to  3i  feet. 
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The  Keokuk  liapids,  7.6  miles  in  length,  have  been  overcome  by  the 
coQStructioD  of  a  canal  extending  along  the  Iowa  shore,  and  the  Rock 
Island  Bapids  have  been  improved  by  means  of  excavating  the  natural 
channel  so  as  to  give  a  navigable  passage  200  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep 
at  extreme  low  water. 

The  Mississippi  River  above  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  generally  closed  by  ice 
about  four  and  a  half  months  in  each  year. 

(b)  The  Mississippi  River  below  Saint  Louis, — The  Mississippi  River  is 
navigable  almost  constantly  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance 
of  1,250  miles,  for  steamers  and  barges  of  the  largest  size.  Occasion- 
ally navigation  is  obstructed  during  short  periods  on  account  of  ice  or 
low  water.  This  section  of  the  river,  however,  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able commercial  highway^  sufficient  for  all  the  demands  of  commerce. 
The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for  ocean- vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Vicks- 
burgh,  and  at  times  as  far  up  as  Memphis,  but  sea-going  vessels  seldom 
pass  above  New  Orleans. 

The  general  character  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  is  stated  in  the  following  table  : 

Average  stage  of  water  each  year  for  nine  years. 

Number  of  days  less  than  4  feet 3^ 

Number  of  days  over  4  feet  and  less  than  G 52J 

Number  of  days  over  6  feet  and  less  than  8 103§ 

Number  of  days  over  8  feet  and  less  than  10 69 J 

Number  of  days  over  10  feet , 1365 

There  is  great  need  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  by  the  removal  of  snags  and  bars,  improvements  which 
can  be  made  at  a  cost  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  to  be  subserved. 

(c)  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, — The  Mississippi  River  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  point  where  it  separates  into  several  "  passes,''  forming 
its  delta,  has  a  depth  of  nearly  100  feet,  yet  at  the  mouth  of  each  of  these 
outlets  or  passes  there  are  bars  formed  by  the  deposit  of  sediment, 
causing  serious  obstructions  to  navigatioi\.  The  depth  of  water  here 
varies  from  12  to  16  feet.  This  has  been  the  condition  of  the  passes  for 
many  years,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  regimen  of  the  river  under  the 
action  of  natural  forces. 

Solong  as  commerce  upon  theocean  was  principally  carried  on  in  vessels 
not  exceeding  400  or  500  tons  burden  and  drawing  from  10  to  14  feet  of 
water,  these  bars  presented  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  New  Orleans ;  but  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  size 
of  vessels  engaged  in  ocean-commerce  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Commerce  upon  the  ocean  is  now  largely  carried  on  in  vessels  of  from 
1,000  to  5,000  tons,  with  a  draught  of  water  of  from  16  to  23  feet,  ex- 
perience having  proved  the  economy  of  vessels  of  this  class  for  long 
ocean- voyages.  Especially  is  this  true  with  respect  to  ocean-steamers. 
Vessels  of  smaller  size  are  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  coastwise  trade 
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and  to  trade  with  foreign  ports  of  minor  importance.  As  a  natural 
result  of  this  change  in  the  size  of  sea-going  vessels,  the  great  sea-ports 
which  are  not  accessible  to  ships  of  the  larger  class  are  doomed  to  com- 
mercial decadence.  This  has  been  the  unfortunate  position  of  Kew  Or- 
leans during  the  last  ten  years  on  account  of  the  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  several  years  the  Government  has  annually  appropriated  sums 
averaging  about  $200,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
dredging-boats  at  the  entrance  to  the  Southwest  Pass.  By  this  means  a 
channel  has  been  secured  ranging  from  15  to  20  feet  in  depth  and  from 
50  to  200  feet  in  width.  This  is,  however,  an  insufficient  and  very  unre- 
liable expedient.  The  storms  which  sweep  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
oftentimes  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  channel  formed  by  the  dredg- 
ing-boats,  and  the  work  of  opening  a  channel  has  to  be  repeated.  Sev- 
eral plans  were  proposed  for  securing  a  deep  channel  to  the  Gulf. 

Finally,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1875,  James  B.  Eads,  an 
eminent  civil  engineer  of  Saint  Louis,  was  authorized  to  improve  the 
mouth  of  the  South  Pass  by  means  of  jetties  extending  into  the  Gulf 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  bar  forming  the  impediment  to  navigation. 
The  works  now  in  process  of  construction  were  begun  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1875,  and  have  been  prosecuted  vigorously  ever  since.  The 
jetties  now  extend  from  the  land's  end  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf, 
confining  and  controlling  the  waters  of  the  pass  so  that  the  depth 
across  the  bar,  which  is  two  and  one-quarter  miles  in  width,  has  been 
increased  from  about  8^  feet  (the  depth  before  the  work  was  commenced) 
to  a  wide  channel  with  a  depth  of  21  feet  The  attainment  of  the 
required  depth  of  30  feet  is  believed  by  eminent  engineers  who  have 
officially  examined  the  works  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  jetty-system  is  believed  to  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 

While  the  commercial  advantages  which  will  be  realized  from  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  tbe  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  to  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing 
1,200,000  square  miles  of  territory,  it  will  also,  as  an  achievement  in  civil 
engineering,  probably  be  of  great  value  as  developing  a  practicable 
method  of  improving  the  mouths  and  channels  of  sediment  rivers  and 
of  protecting  the  alluvial  shores  of  such  streams. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  the  largest  steamers  and  ships  plying 
to  New  Orleans  have  used  the  jetties  in  entering  the  Mississippi,  finding 
a  much  safer,  wider,  and  deeper  entrance  than  has  ever  before  been 
secured  in  any  of  the  other  entrances  to  the  river.  The  consolida- 
tion and  permanent  completion  of  the  jetties  will  soon  be  commenced 
and  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  tbe  hopes  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  jetties  shall  be  fully  realized,  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
will  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  favorably-situated  ports 
of  the  globe  with  respect  to  the  facilities  of  navigation,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  its  commerce  will  thus  be  largely  increased. 
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This  resnlt  will  also  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  entire  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  the  States  bordering  upon 
it  and  its  tributaries. 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  Missouri  River  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton,  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  for  steamers  of  the  smaller  class.  Navigation  on  this  river  is 
however  confined  to  four  or  five  months  each  year  during  favorable 
stages  of  the  river.  Since  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roads and  the  railroads  leading  west  from  Saint  Louis,  the  traffic  on  the 
Missouri  River  has  decreased. 

THE  OHIO   RIVER. 

The  Ohio  River,  like  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations  as  to  its  navigable  stage,  but  it  is  much  less  ob- 
structed by  ice.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  commercial  highway, 
not  only  as  a  competitor  of  the  railroads  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  general  freights,  but  especially  as  being  the  only  practicable  highway  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  vast  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  to  points  below  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  At  the  present 
time  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  principal  center  of  the  coal-trade  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  shipments  of  coal  by  river  from  that  city 
during  the  year  1876  amounted  to  62,395,000  bushels,  or  2,495,800  tons. 

The  value  of  the  steamers,  barges,  and  boats  owned  at  Pittsburgh 
and  employed  in  the  coal-business  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  Almost 
all  the  coal  consumed  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  navigable  tributaries  below  Saint  Louis  is  obtained  from  this 
section.  The  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  ocean-steamers 
from  New  Orleans  also  depend  upon  this  source  of  supply.  During  a 
single  rise  in  the  river  46  fleets,  comprising  369  barges  and  carrying 
4,156,000  bushels  of  coal,  have  left  Pittsburgh  within  the  space  of  three 
days. 

The  Ohio  River  is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  as  to  its  depth  of 
water  than  any  other  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  The  extreme  rise 
and  fall  at  Cincinnati  is  62^  feet.  Its  descent  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo, 
a  distance  of  963  miles,  is  426  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  great  descent 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  from  1^  to  3^  miles  per  hour.  The  coal- 
tows  of  Pittsburgh,  consisting  of  barges  and  the  steamers  which  propel 
them,  require  a  depth  of  6  feet  of  water  in  order  to  pass  down  with 
safety.  These  tows  and  fleets  of  tows  also  require  a  wide  channel  in 
order  that  they  may  be  navigated  safely  and  economically. 

As  the  Ohio  River  above  Cincinnati  sometimes  falls  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  to  three  feet,  navigation  on  that  portion  of  it  is  oftentimes 
suspended  for  several  months.  At  and  below  Cincinnati  navigation 
generally  continues  either  for  the  larger  or  smaller  class  of  steamers 
about  eleven  months  each  year.    For  the  transportation  of  coal,  iron- 
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ore,  and  other  iiiioerals,  the  Ohio  Eiver  is  an  iovalaable  commercial 
highway;  The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Pittsburgh  to  Loaisville 
and  to  New  Orleans  is  about  one  half  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  This 
is  only  one-ninth  of  the  rate  which  prevailed  daring  several  months  of 
the  past  year  for  the  transportation  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
viz,  20  cents  per  one  handred  pounds,  or  4i  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  a  rate 
less  than  almost  any  other  rail-rate  known  in  this  country,  and  believed 
to  have  been  unremunerative,  and  maintained  only  as  the  result  of  a 
railroad  war. 

The  importance  of  the  Ohio  River  as  a  commercial  highway  may,  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  many  towns  and  cities  in  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  a  cheap  supply  of  coal  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  bordering  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  there  are 
coal-fields  embracing  a  territory  of  122,000  square  miles,  an  area  nearly 
nine  times  as  large  as  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium  combined. 

The  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, — The  Loaisville  and  Portland  Ca- 
nal, around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  public  improvements  ever  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  work  has  cost  83,288,603,  but  the  commercial 
advantages  realized  from  it  in  a  single  year  have  greatly  exceeded  this 
large  expenditure.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  secured  the  entire  control  of  this  work,  and  the  tolls  for 
the  passage  of  boats  through  it  have  been  reduced  from  50  cents  to  10 
cents  per  ton,  boat-measurement.  This  has  aflforded  great  relief  to  the 
immense  coal-traffic  of  the  Ohio  Eiver. 

Much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  this  work  and  in  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  River  may  be  found  in  the  statements  pre- 
sented to  this  Department  by  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  secreta.ry  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pope,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.     (Appendix,  pages  114  and  199.) 

THE  CUMBERLAND   EIVEE. 

The  Cumberland  Eiver,  from  its  mouth  to  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  is  navi- 
gable during  the  entire  year  for  boats  of  12  inches  draught,  during  about 
ten  months  for  boats  of  21  inches  draught,  and  during  eight  or  nine 
months  for  boats  of  3  feet  draught. 

Light-draught  boats  requiring  only  from  10  to  12  inches  of  water  can 
generally  run  to  Nashville  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  boats  of  from  16 
to  20  inches  draught  can  run  for  about  six  months  (from  December  to 
June)  each  year.  Light-draught  boats  run  to  Point  Burnside,  125 
miles  above  Nashville,  during  the  whole  year,  and  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Kailway,  450  miles  above  Nashville,  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  viz,  from  about  December  1  to  June  1.  The 
low  rates  on  competing  railroads  have  tended  to  divert  much  traffic 
from  the  Cumberland  River. 
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TENNESSEE   RIVER. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  Eastport,  15  miles  below 
Florence,  Ala.,  boats  drawing  about  3  feet  of  water  can  run  during  the 
whole  year,  and  from  December  to  June  such  boats  usually'  run  as  far 
as  Florence,  Ala.  From  Florence  to  Decatur,  42  miles,  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  the  Muscle  shoals.  From  Decatur  to  Guntersville,  325 
miles,  boats  run  during  the  whole  year,  but  between  Decatur  and 
Bridgeport  only  for  about  ten  months  of  the  year.  Boats  very  seldom 
pass  from  Bridgeport  up  to  Chattanooga,  on  account  of  obstructions  in 
the  river.  Between  Chattanooga  and  Kingston  (about  100  miles  by 
land  from  Chattanooga)  boats  are  run  the  entire  year,  and  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Knoxville  for  about  ten  months  each  year. 

During  the  winter-months  steamers  navigate  the  Hiwassec  Kiver  as 
far  up  as  Charleston  ;  the  Clinch  River,  above  Kingston,  a  distance  of 
30  or  40  miles,  and  the  Little  Tennessee  River  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of 
Tellico  River.  Sometimes  boats  pass  up  the  Holston  and  French  Broad 
Rivers.  The  products  of  East  Tennessee  above  Knoxville  are  gener- 
ally shipped  on  flat-boats. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  constructing  a  canal  around 
the  Muscle  Shoals  of  sufficient  size  for  the  passage  of  steamboats.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  also  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  river  above  Chattanooga. 

The  two  interruptions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River,  viz, 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  shoals  between  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga, 
now  destroy  the  value  of  the  Tennessee  River  as  a  line  of  transport  from 
the  head  of  navigation  to  its  intersection  with  the  Ohio.  Below  Decatur, 
however,  the  Tennessee  affords  the  benefits  of  competition  to  the  various 
railroads  connecting  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  with  the 
Gulf  States,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  of  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  construction  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal  and  the  improvement 
of  the  river  both  above  and  below  these  obstructions  will  afford  the 
means  of  developing  vast  coal  and  other  mineral  resources  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

THE   ARKANSAS  RIVER. 

The  Arkansas  River  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  beyond  the  western  border  of  the  State  for  steamers  of  a 
smaller  class,  during  favorable  stages  of  the  river.  The  commerce  of  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  chief  line  of  transportation  is  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  shared  by  railroads  extending  west  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  also  by  the  two  lines  extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
from  Saint  Loais  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

THE  WISCONSIN   AND  FOX  RIVERS  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  extension  of  a  northern  water-line  to  the  Mississippi  River  by 
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the  construction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Eivers  improvement  is  a 
work  especially  worthy  of  notice,  it  being  now  ander  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  large  amount  of  money 
has  already  been  expended  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  this  line  will 
become  a  valuable  competitor  to  the  railroads  connecting  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  with  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 

It  is  believed  that  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000,000  will  be  required 
in  order  to  complete  the  enterprise.  The  improvement  embraces  a  canal 
across  a  portage  of  only  IJ  miles  in  width,  separating  the  Wisconsin  and 
Fox  Rivers,  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  River  by  means  of  slack- water 
navigation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Wisconsin  River  by  means  of 
slack-water  navigation,  by  contracting  its  channel  at  certain  points,  or 
by  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  portage  to  its  mouth,  as  the 
engineers  in  charge  may  determine. 

The  locks  on  this  line  of  improvement  will  be  160  feet  long,  35  feet 
wide,  and  have  a  depth  of  water  in  the  canal-portions  of  3  feet,  admitting 
the  passage  of  boats  of  500  tons.  The  Erie  Canal  has  locks  110  feet  long, 
18  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  7  feet,  admitting  the  passage  of  boats  of 
only  200  tons.  It  is  intended  that  barges,  such  as  are  employed  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  shall  pass  through  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers  im- 
provement from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  head  of  Green  Bay. 

The  merits  of  this  enterprise  are  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation.  (Report  307,  Forty-third 
Congress,  first  session.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS  IN  REGARD  TO  WATER-LINES. 

The  United  States  Government  has  already  expended  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  and  of  navigable 
waters  within  the  United  States.  Valuable  commercial  results  have 
already  been  realized  from  these  expenditures,  and  it  is  believed  that 
much  more  valuable  results  may  be  realized  from  the  judicious  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  the  same  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  water-lines  already  mentioned,  there  are  certain 
projected  lines  which  have  engaged  public  attention.  These  are  :  Jirsti 
the  proposed  Oaughnawaga  and  Champlain  Ship  Canal ;  second^  the 
Oneida  Lake  route  from  Oswego  to  Troy,  N.  Y.j  thirds  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  or  Central  Water-line  from  Richmond,  Ya.,  to  the 
Ohio  River;  fourth^  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal  from  Gun- 
tersville,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  Macon,  Ga.,  in  connection  with  slack, 
water  navigation  on  the  Coosa  River,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  from  Macon  to  its  mouth ;  and,  fifths  the  Rock  Island 
and  Hennepin  Canal.  These  and  other  projected  water-lines  are  fully 
treated  of  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation 
(Senate  Document  No.  307,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session.) 

All  the  water-lines  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  delineated  on  map  No. 
2,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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5.  THE  COMPETITIVE  FORCES  WHICH  EXERT  A  CONTROLL- 
liSG  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NAL COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sabject  of  competition  presents  itself  under  two  very  important 
aspects:  first,  as  a  force  controlling  or  exercising  a  strong  inflnence  over 

?be  movements  of  commerce,  and,  second,  as  a  regulator  of  freight-rates, 
t  is  not  proposed  to  enter  here  upon  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  how  far  competition  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  regulator 
of  rail-rates,  nor  is  it  proposed  to  investigate  fully  the  question  as 
to  how  far  competition  produces  or  checks  discriminations  in  freight- 
charges;  for,  under  different  circumstances,  it  tends  to  both  these  results. 
The  subject  can  only  be  considered  in  a  somewhat  general  manner. 

Competition  exists  under  very  complicated  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  ^Hhrough  traffic"  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  end  of  securing  cheap  transportation  it  is  an 
effective,  although  not  an  absolute,  regulator  of  through  rates.  It  does 
not  prevent  certain  discriminations  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
rival  commercial  centers,  nor  does  it  prevent  exorbitant  local  rat^s 
or  discriminations  against  local  traffic.  In  certain  cases,  combination  in 
a  great  degree  suppresses  competition,  but  it  has  been  found  that  where 
there  are  many  competing  lines,  these  lines  have  so  few  interests  in  com- 
mon that  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  agreements  as  to  competitive 
rates.  The  trunk  lines  at  all  times  engage  in  through  traffic  at  rates 
very  much  below  those  which  prevail  where  there  is  little  or  no  compe- 
tition, and  in  some  cases,  they  are  forced  to  engage  in  competitive  traffic 
at  an  absolute  loss. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  competition  of  rival  lines  and  of  rival 
markets  is  much  less  effective  as  a  regulator  of  local  than  of  through  rates ; 
but  in  regard  to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  local  traffic  of  the 
country  the  influence  of  the  competition  of  product  with  product  in 
various  degrees  limits  rates.  In  many  oases  the  competition  of  the 
markets  exerts  but  little  influence,  and  between  the  extremes  of  the  in- 
flnence of  this  competition  over  both  through  and  local  rates,  it  asserts 
itself  in  every  gradation  of  force  and  under  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances. 

As  the  local  traffic  of  railroads  constitutes  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  commerce  of  the  chief  Atlantic  sea-ports  than  does  their 
commerce  with  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  it  is  evident  that 
the  railroad  problem  presents  to  each  of  those  cities  many  questions  of 
vital  importance,  which  cannot  be  considered  in  a  report  especially  de- 
voted to  the  commercial  movements  between  States  and  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  characterize  those  movements. 

The  present  consideration  of  the  results  of  competition  relates  to  some 
things  tchich  it  doesy  rather  than  to  what  it  does  not  do.  The  latter  subject 
opens  an  almost  illimitable  field  for  inquiry  and  discussion. 
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COMPETITION. 

As  soou  as  it  was  realized  iu  England  and  in  this  country  that  the 
safe  and  economical  management  of  a  railroad  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  work  of  the  common  carrier  should  be  performed  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  road  itself,  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  power 
of  the  railroad  companies  would  eventually  become  so  great  and  theii* 
control  over  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  people  so 
absolute  that  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  state  to  govern  the 
railroads  in  order  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  governing  the  state. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  evils  apprehended  have  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  different  degrees,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
system  contains  within  itself  certain  conservative  elements,  which,  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  railroad  extension,  assert  themselves  as 
regulating  forces,  although  not  to  the  extent  of  preventing  all  dis- 
criminations or  of  correcting  all  the  abuses  which  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen.  But  this  much  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  either  as  the  result  of  the  untrammeled  action  of  natural  forces 
or  as  the  product  of  any  scheme  of  adjustment. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  railway  legislation,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  uttered  this  word  of  warning  in  the  British  Parliament : 
''  Beware,  my  lords,  lest  in  legislating  in  favor  of  railroads  you  lose 
sight  of  the  old  English  idea  of  the  highway."  But  the  freedom  of  the 
highwa}^  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  with  reference  to 
transportation  on  wagon-roads,  on  canals,  on  rivers,  and  upon  the  ocean, 
has  been  entirely  eliminated  from  railroads,  and  yet  many  of  the  evils 
apprehended  have  not  been  realized  under  the  privileges  and  powers  of  in- 
dependent corporate  ownership..  Monopoly  has  not  strangled  commerce, 
for  competition,  the  natural  regulator  of  values,  has  appeared  under  new 
conditions,  and  in  the  determination  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
both  passengers  and  freights  it  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  possibilities  of  the  railroad  system,  although,  as  just 
stated,  not  to  the  extent  of  preventing  all  abuses. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  system  under  which  the  entire  freight 
and  passenger  trafflc  of  railroads  is  conducted  by  the  oiauagement  of 
the  railroad  companies  themselves,  as  common  carriers,  has  been  the 
most  important  condition  under  which  the  present  advanced  state  of 
railway  transportation  has  been  attained.  Regularity  of  movement, 
reduction  in  cost,  security,  accountability,  dispatch — all  these  inval- 
uable results  are  due  to  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  system  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  fraught  w^ith  such  serious  evils. 

Some  of  the  features  of  monopoly  always  have  and  perhaps  always 
will  attach  to  the  railroad  system,  but  they  will  continue  under  certain 
restraints  growing  out  of  the  competition  between  rival  transportation- 
lines,  and  between  rival  markets.    As  we  have  also  seen,  these  restraints 
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oi)erate  under  widely  different  conditions  with  respect  to  what  are  known 
as  "  competitive ''  and  as  "  local  ^  traffic. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  there  were  comparatively  few  competing  railroads.  The  com- 
panies sought  new  routes,  where  they  could  enjoy  exclusive  privileges. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  competing  lines  were  constructed  between 
the  imx)ortant  centers  of  trade.  In  certain  cases  rival  companies,  see*. 
ing  that  competition  would  be  disastrous  to  both,  entered  into  combina- 
tions as  to  the  rates  which  should  be  maintained.  In  other  cases  the 
twa  roads  were  consolidated  under  one  ownership.  This  led  to  the  im- 
pression that  eventually  there  would  be  no  effective  competition  between 
rival  roads.  George  Stephenson,  the  father  of  the  railroad  system  of 
Great  Britain,  expressed  the  opinion  that  *i  wherever  combination  is  pos- 
sible competition  is  impossible,"  and  the  inference  was  generally  drawn 
that  competition  may  always  be  suppressed  by  combination.  Experience 
has  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  combi- 
nations and  consolidations  of  railway  interests  in  the  world  are  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  with  the  Statesof  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  These  com- 
binations and  consolidations  were  originally  entered  into  by  the  various 
railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  commerce  between 
the  East  and  the  West;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  ungovera- 
able  competition  is  that  which  now  exists  and  which  has  existed  for 
several  years  between  those  great  rival  trunk  lines,  and  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  rates  which  have  for  several  years  prevailed  upon  those  roads 
have  been  the  cheapest  rail-rates  known  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  managers  of  the 
trunk  lines  to  advance  competitive  rates  and  even  to  maintain  very  moder- 
ate rates,  but  oftentimes  unsuccessfully.  Competition  between  the  trunk 
lines  and  their  various  connecting  lines,  and  other  forces  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  managers  of  those  lines  have  thwarted  their  efforts,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  cheapness  of  through  rates  enforced  upon  these 
great  companies  has  given  rise  to  complaints  of  unjust  discrimination 
with  respect  to  rates  between  i>oints  where  the  commercial  advantages 
of  competition  do  not  exist.  It  is  averred  that  the  great  trunk  lines 
have,  during  the  last  two  years,  engaged  in  the  competitive  traffic  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  seaboard  at  rates  below  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation. 

As  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  railway  consolida- 
tions and  combinations,  we  now  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  these  great 
trunk  lines  to  combine  for  the  determination  of  rates,  except  as  to  certain 
classes  of  traffic  and  within  limits  imposed  bff  the  eeonomies  of  transporta- 
tion and  by  commercial  forces  beyond  their  eontroL 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  TEND  TO  REGULATE  RAIL-RATES. 

Let  US  consider  briefly  some  of  the  forces  which  in  practice  tend  to 
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regulate  freigbtcbarges  on  American  railroads  in  so  far  as  relates  to  tbe 
great  commercial  movements  between  tbe  West  and  tbe  seaboard. 

First  Between  eacb  of  tbe  principal  commercial  cities  of  tbe  West 
and  eacb  one  of  tbe  cbief  Atlantic  sea-ports  tbere  are  several  compet- 
ing lines  formed  by  tbe  trunk  roads  and  tbeir  connections.  One  or  more 
of  tbese  lines  may  regard  tbe  tbrougb  traffic  between  certain  centers  of 
trade  as  a  principal  source  of  revenue.  Otber  lines  may  regard  it  as 
a  mere  adjunct  to  tbeir  local  business  or  as  an  adjunct  to  tbeir  more 
important  tbrougb  traffic  between  otber  points.  In  tbe  latter  cases  tbe 
companies  may  be  satisfied  wilb  any  rate  tchich  will  yield  mare  than  the 
mere  cost  of  handling  and  hauling^  and  therefore  he  inclined  to  compete  for 
tlie  traffic  at  very  much  lower  rates  than  the  managers  of  other  roads  would 
desire  to  maintain. 

Again,  take  tbe  case  wbicb  in  practice  bas  almost  innumerable  illus- 
trations. Between  two  centers  of  trade  tbere  are  several  competing 
lines  differing  widely  as  to  distance,  grades,  and  amount  of  traffic,  and  as 
to  all  tbe  otber  conditions  determining  cost  of  transportation.  It  often- 
times occurs  tbat  tbe  managers  of  tbe  longer  or  more  unfavorably  situ- 
ated lines  see  clearly  tbat  tbey  can  secure  a  sbare  of  tbe  traffic  only  by 
taking  it  at  rates  below  tbose  prevailing  on  tbe  more  favorably  situated 
roads.  Unless  tbe  demands  of  tbe  managers  of  tbe  longer  lines  are 
complied  witb  a  railroad  war  ensues,  witb  tbe  inevitable  result  tbat  all 
tbe  roads  are  subjected  to  very  mucb  greater  losses  tban  would  bave 
been  sustained  even  under  tbe  terms  of  an  agreement  wbicb  migbt  not 
bave  been  deemed  altogetber  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  tbem. 

Second,  The  financiul  condition  of  railroads  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  rates  tchich  may  be  charged  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. In  tbe  case  of  tbe  competitive  business  between  a  commer- 
cial center  at  tbe  West  and  an  Atlantic  seaport,  several  of  tbe  lines 
pay  dividends  upon  tbeir  stock,  and  tbey  require  certain  rates  of  trans- 
portation in  order  to  meet  dividends  and  tbe  interest  upon  tbeir  bonded 
indebtedness.  Tbere  are  otber  roads  wbicb  can  barely  pay  interest  upon 
tbeir  bonds.  Tbere  are  also  competing  roads  wbicb  are  in  a  condition 
of  bankruptcy,  being  unable  to  pay  even  tbe  interest  on  tbeir  bonds. 
Tbese  roads,  wbile  struggling  for  existence  under  some  form  of  compro- 
mise or  of  financial  adjustment,  are  willing  to  take  froigbts  at  rates  very 
little  in  advance  of  tbe  mere  cost  of  moving  tbem.  About  tbe  first  of 
Mareb^  1876,  a  practical  example  of  tbis  sort  was  presented  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Tbe  trunk  lines  from  Cbicago  to  tbe  East  (all  solvent  roads) 
formed  a  combination  upon  tbe  basis  of  <' pooling"  earnings.  Tbeir 
efforts  to  fix  tbe  rates  on  grain  were,  bowever,  defeated  by  tbe  compe- 
tition of  certain  bankrupt  railroads  soutb  of  Cbicago,  baving  connections 
witb  almost  all  tbe  western  railroads.  Tbe  strategic  position  beld  by 
tbese  bankrupt  roads  as  tbe  result  of  tbeir  low  financial  condition  en- 
abled tbem  to  drive  tbeir  more  prosperous  competitors  from  a  cbosen 
position. 
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Third.  The  competition  of  product  unth  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  is  in  some  cases  an  effective  restraint  upon  freight-charges,  while 
in  other  cases  it  exerts  practically  bat  little  inflaence,  bat  in  all  cases 
it  exerts  in  some  degree  a  restraining  inflaence  apon  rates.  The  trade- 
forces  of  the  conntry  are  oftentimes  stronger  than  the  power  exercised 
by  the  railroad  companies  with  respect  to  traffic  between  the  more  im- 
portant centers  of  trade. 

Either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  markets  of  every  commercial  city 
bring  to  bear  apon  the  freight-rates  of  each  one  of  the  railroads  triba- 
tary  to  it  the  competition  of  all  the  other  tributary  roads,  as  well  as 
the  competition  of  all  the  railroads  tributary  to  rival  commercial  cities. 
This  is  a  fact  which  forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  managers  of 
every  railroad  in  the  country  and  which  is  recognized  by  them  as 
establishing  limits  within  which  their  discretionary  powers  with  respect 
to  competitive  traffic  are  restrained.  The  degree  of  control  exercised 
by  every  commercial  city  over  the  movements  of  any  particular  com- 
modity depends  upon  many  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  magnitude  of  its  total  commerce,  the  amount  of  its  available 
capital,  the  energy,  tact,  and  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  its  geograph* 
ical  i>osition,  and  its  various  facilities  for  transportation,  including  both 
rail  and  water  lines. 

In  some  cases  railroad  managers  exercise  a  very  wide  discretion  in 
the  establishment  of  freight-charges,  and  in  other  cases  their  powers 
are  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  But  the  commercial  forces 
always  assert  themselves.  The  competi^on  of  product  with  product  in 
the  various  markets  is  widely  diffused  and  presents  itself  under  many 
varied  aspects.  The  markets  cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  combination 
among  themselves  or  with  railroad  interests.  Although  oftentimes  dor- 
mant, the  competitive  influence  of  trade  always  asserts  itself  over 
transportation-lines.    It  is  a  statical  rather  than  a  dynamical  agency. 

The  construction  of  railroads  throughout  the  United  States  has  vastly 
extended  the  geographical  limits  of  the  trade  of  commercial  cities.  The 
territory  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  each  city  overlaps  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  commerceof  several  other  cities.  This  has  led  to  very  marked 
results  in  commercial  affairs.  For  example,  competition  between  markets 
and  between  transportation-lines  brings  to  New  York  certain  products  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa  at  rates  little  in  advance  of  the  rates  upon  the  same  com- 
modity from  local  points  within  100  miles  of  that  city.  Thus  railroads  have 
in  a  very  striking  manner  tended  to  diminish  the  effect  of  distance  as  an 
element  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  equalize  values  throughout 
the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  through  traffic  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard 
the  combined  trade  and  transportation  forces  determine  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  charges  which  can  be  imposed  by  the  feeblest  of  the  bank- 
rupt connections  of  through  lines,  and  to  almost  the  same  extent  they 
determine  the  rates  which  can  be  charged  by  that  gigantic  organization, 

4t  AP* 
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the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company.  The  competition  between  markets 
is  so  cloa^ly  intermingled  and  presents  sach  a  variety  of  phases  that  it 
is  oftentimes  impossible  to  define  the  relative  inflnence  of  any  particular 
market.  The  following  statements  in  regard  to  actual  commercial  move- 
ments in  the  United  States  serve  to  illustrate  the  inflnence  of  the  com- 
petition of  rival  lines  and  of  rival  trade-forces  over  freight-rates  on 
railroads  engaged  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  ^^  through  traffic." 

(a)  The  competition  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other  trade-centers  in 
a  great  measure  controls  freight-rates  on  all  the  lines  engaged  in  trans- 
portation between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  ocean-rates  in 
our  coastwise  trade  and  in  our  trade  with  other  countries.  A  single 
illustration  in  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  given : 

There  are  not  less  than  twenty  different  lines  or  combinations  of  lines 
over  which  grain  produced  in  the  Western  States  can  be  transported  to 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Some  of  these  are  all-rail  lines,  others  are  rail  and  water  lines  combined, 
and  there  is  also  the  Lake,  Erie  Canal,  and  Hudson  Kiver  route. 
The  lines  to  each  one  of  these  cities  compete  with  each  other,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  identity  of  their  interests  with  the  interests  of  their 
respective  seaport  termini,  compete  with  the  lines  to  all  the  other  ports. 

There  are  also  at  all  of  these  sea- ports  one  or  more  ocean -steamer  lines 
to  Europe,  which  compete  with  each  other  quite  as  sharply  as  do  the 
railroads.  The  rates  which  can  be  obtained  both  on  the  internal  and 
on  the  ocean  lines  of  transport  are  therefore  governed  by  the  competition 
between  all  these  lines,  as  well  as  by  the  grain-markets  of  the  various 
Atlantic  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  grain-markets  of  Europe. 

England  is  our  chief  grain-market,  but  she  also  receives  grain  from 
Eussia,  Turkey,  Austria,  Egypt,  Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia.  The  price  of  grain  in  the  English  market  is  regu- 
lated by  the  available  supply  from  all  these  countries  and  by  the  freight- 
rates  which  prevail  irom  each  country  to  England.  All  these  competi- 
tive elements  of  commerce  and  of  transportation  react  upon  the  railroads 
and  interior  water-lines  of  the  United  States  and  to  a  certain  extent 
constrain  the  railroad  manager  in  the  adjustment  of  his  rates  on  grain. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  grain-markets  of  Europe  and  the  ocean-rates 
on  grain  from  Eussia  to  England  may  exert  a  potential  influence  over 
the  rates  which  can  be  charged  on  a  branch  road  in  one  of  our  Western 
States. 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  markets  upon  railroad  freight- 
tariffs  may,  however,  be  illustrated  in  special  cases  as  well  asin  this  world- 
wide competition.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  grain-market  at  A  having 
several  roads  leading  into  it  from  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  each  one  of  which 
engages  in  the  transportation  of  grain  from  all  points  on  its  line.  Evi- 
dently on  no  one  of  these  lines  to  the  common  market  A  can  the  rates 
be  advanced  very  much  beyond  the  rates  which  prevail  on  the  other 
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lines,  as  the  efifect  of  such  an  advance  would  be  to  check  production 
and  reduce  traffic  on  that  line.  Thus  railroads  compete  with  each  other 
through  a  common  market,  and  the  commercial  forces  are  found  to  be 
to  a  certain  extent  regulators  even  of  that  local  traffic  over  which  rail- 
road managers  are  sometimes  supposed  to  exercise  absolute  control. 

(e)  Upon  this  subject  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  a  letter 
to  this  office  says : 

The  competition  is  between  cities  rather  than  between  roads,  and  for  that  reason  no 
combination  among  the  roads  can  ever  last  very  long. 

(d)  Mr.  Albert  Fink  presents  an  illustration  of  the  competitive  power 
of  markets  as  follows : 

Nashville  is  a  mandfactnring  point  for  flonr,  and  its  chief  sonthern  market  is  At- 
lanta. Saint  Loois  and  Chicago  are  also  important  centers  of  the  •flour-trade  tfnd 
compete  for  the  trade  of  the  entire  Southern  States,  Saint  Loais  having  the  advan- 
tage over  Chicago,  on  accoant  of  shorter  rail-lines  to  the  south  and  of  transport  by 
river.  The  average  rate  of  transportation  from  Nasvhille  to  Atlanta  is  72  cents  per  bar- 
rel of  flonr,  and  therate  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  is  $1.16.  In  case  the  Saint  Louis 
rates  are  reduced  to  65  cents,  which  may  be  considered  a  "  war-rate,'-  the  Nashville  rate 
mnst  of  course  be  reduced  proportionately,  or  else  Nashville  flonr  will  be  excluded 
from  the  Atlanta  market.  The  interests  of  the  Nashville  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants and  the  railroads  carrying  flour  from  Nashville  mnst  otherwise  suffer.  And  as 
there  would  be  no  market  for  wheat  raised  on  the  various  roads  centering  in  Nash- 
ville which  carry  it  to  that  point  as  a  part  of  their  local  traffic,  the  local  rates  on  these 
roads  mast  also  be  reduced  in  order  to  prevent  the  distant  market  of  Saint  Lonis  from 
destroying  the  Nashville  trade.  Thus  competition  between  markets  induces  competi- 
tion between  transportation  lines  which  do  not  come  within  300  miles  of  each  other. 

(e)  In  March,  1876,  a  'Spooling"  arrangement  was  entered  into  by 
all  the  great  trunk  lines  which,  with  their  connections,  operate  between 
Chicago  and  the  East.  Soon  afterward  the  rates  to  eastern  points  from 
Milwaukee  across  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  by  the  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  (both  in^  a  condition  of  bank- 
ruptcy,) were  so  reduced  as  to  be  10  cents  less  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Milwaukee  than  from  Chicago.  The  rates  on  grain  were  also  made  less 
firom  Milwaukee  than  from  Chicago.  The  rates  on  certain  east  and 
west  lines  south  of  Chicago — also  bankrupt — were,  as  before  mentioned, 
made  less  than  the  rates  via  ^Chicago  from  points  farther  west.  The 
result  of  these  discriminations  was  to  cause  the  products  of  the  North- 
west to  avoid  the  Chicago  market.  The  competition  of  the  trunk  lines 
both  north  and  south  of  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  direct  competi- 
tion of  eastern  markets  as  against  the  Chicago  market,  threatened  to 
make  serious  inroads  upon  the  trade  of  that  city.  If  these  discrimina- 
tions had  continued,  the  interests  of  Chicago  would  have  greatly  suf- 
fered. But  the  competitive  influences  centering  there  did  not  permit 
this  condition  of  affairs  to  continue  long.  The  merchants  presented  a 
protest  to  the  pooling  lines,  calling  upon  them  to  protect  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Chicago  against  such  ruinous  discriminations.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  was  unnecessary,  for  there  were  strong  motives  of 
self-interest  which  impelled  the  railroad  companies  to  adopt  the  meas- 
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ures  recommended  by  the  merchants.  The  pool-lines  lowered  their 
rates  and  the  discrimination  against  Chicago  ended.  The  circam'stances 
whicb  governed  in  this  case  are  apparent.  The  interests  of  all  the  rail- 
roads centering  in  Chicago  from  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  are 
closely  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of  that  city.  To  it  they 
haul  loaded  cars  and  there  they  receive  the  largest  amount  of  return 
freights.  The  whole  economy  of  transport  naturally  leads  them  to 
favor  through  trafiic  to  and  from  Chicago,  rather  than  to  allow  freights 
to  be  diverted  to  lateral  lines.  All  the  great  trunk  lines  which,  with 
their  connecting  lines,  operate  between  Chicago  and  the  E^ast,  namely, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads,  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
ehormous  Chicago  markets  for  their  east-bound  freights,  and  they  are  able 
to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  traffic  to  that  city  than  to  other  any  western 
X>oint.  Freights  can  be  transported  in  large  quantities  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  without  breaking  bulk  much  more  economi- 
cally than  if  received  from  numerous  branch  lines  at  various  intermediate 
points.  The  economies  of  transport  therefore  closely  ally  the  interests 
of  the  railroads  mentioned  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago. 

Facts  of  this  nature  tend  to  show  how  strongly  the  interests  of  the 

roads  lead^them  to  frame  their  freight-tariffs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor 

the  interests  of  great  commercial  cities.  They  also  show  that  the  equilib. 

rium  of  competitive  forces  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  that  a 

small  difference  in  rates  may  produce  very  important  commercial  results. 

(/)  The  following  illustration  of  the  competition  of  rival  markets  is 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,,  in  a  statement  to  this  Depart- 
ment: 

The  class  of  freights  t-erined  "special''  grew  oat  of  some  cargoes  of  coffee  being 
landed  at  Baltimore  for  Saint  Louis,  together  with  some  other  circamstanoes  which  the 
Dorthero  roads  coold  not  control.  Sugar,  molassee,  crockery,  and  coffee  entering  into 
the  daily  use  of  every  household,  they  became  what  merchants  term  "  close  articles,*' 
the  freight  forming  a  large  percentage  of  cost,  and  they  too  were  placed  in  the  class 
termed  "  special."  These  commodities  being  largely  of  southern  production  could  be 
taken  via  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis  at  very  low  rates,  and  unless  something  was 
done  to  aid  the  Chicago  merchants  to  compete  with  their  Saint  Louis  rivals,  they  and 
the  northern  roads  would  get  no  share  of  that  class  of  business.  Therefore,  the  *'  spe- 
cial" class  became  a  mutual  thing  fur  the  protection  of  traffic  over  the  northern  roads 
and  for  the  northern  merchants. 

The  same  commodities,  however,  when  shipped  from  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  to  interior  points,  are  placed  in  a  higher  class  and  the 
freight-charges  are  based  upon  local  rates,  and  in  some  cases,  as  stated 
by  Mr,  Hayes,  the  charge  for  100  miles  "local"  is  greater  than  for  1,000 
miles  on  the  through  trunk  lines.  This  case  illustrates  the  influence  of 
several  distinct  classes  of  competitive  forces :  First,  the  competition 
between  vessels  on  the  ocean,  when  employed  in  bringing  the  various  com- 
modities embraced  in  this  '^special  class"  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  produced  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  to  the  several  Atlantic  sea- 
ports ;  second,  the  competition  between  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  Balti- 
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more,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  for  the  importation  and  distri- 
bution of  the  commodities  composing  this  class  of  freights ;  thirdj  the 
competition  between  the  various  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  fourth^  the  competition  between  the  Mississippi 
Biver  boats  and  the  roads  from  the  Oulf  ports  to  the  Western  and  North- 
western States;  fifths  the  competition  of  the  east  and  west  lines  with  the 
north  and  south  lines  mentioned ;  sixths  the  competition  between  the  mar- 
kets of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  competition  of  all  the  important 
trade-centers  of  the  West  for  the  same  trade ;  seventh^  the  competition 
between  rail-lines  from  Ghicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  other  centers 
of  trade  to  the  points  of  final  destination. 

Evidently  the  great  trunk  lines,  with  all  their  powers  of  capital  and 
organization,  are  as  much  constrained  as  to  their  rates  upon  this  class 
of  freights,  by  the  all-pervading  influence  of  competition,  as  are  the 
ships,  which  -are  free  to  engage  in  any  traffic  and  to  follow  any  course 
upon  the  trackless  ocean.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  this  particular  traffic, 
and  in  fact  to  all  traffic  other  than  that  which  is  strictly  local,  the  rail- 
road, by  virtue  of  the  physical  fact  that  it  is  confined  to  one  route,  is 
even  more  circumscribed  in  its  competitive  influence  than  is  the  ship  upon 
the  ocean. 

{g)  The  subject  under  consideration  was  illustrated  by  recent  events 
in  connection  with  competition  between  the  trunk  lines  from  Ghicago 
and  Saint  Louis  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  facts  in  this  case  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  Saint  Louis. 

The  various  lines  east  from  Saint  Louis  formed  in  April,  1876,  a  com- 
bination to  maintain  rates  by  means  of  the  arrangement  known  as 
^^  pooling."  It  happened,  however,  that  during  the  existence  of  this 
combination  a  war  of  rates  prevailed  between  Ghicago  and  the  East,  by 
means  of  which  rates  from  Ghicago  were  reduced  belo^  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation.  The  eflfect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Saint  Louis 
rates  was  simply  to  divert  competitive  business  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Chicago,  including  both  receipts  from  the  West  and  shipments  to  the 
East.    In  regard  to  this  subject  Mr.  Morgan  says : 

If  the  freight  oo  floar,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  lard,  and  pork  to  eastern  markets  daring 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1876  had  been  based  npon  the  same  rate  per  mile  as 
prevailed  from  Chicago  the  saving  to  Saint  Lonis  would  have  amounted  to  abont 
$360,000  on  the  freight  alone,  and  snch  reduction  would  have  greatly  stimulated  trade 
at  Saint  Louis  instead  of  depressing  it  by  rates  discriminating  against  its  commercial 
nterdsts. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  May  29, 1876,  Mr.  Morgan  says : 

The  burden  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  became  so  oppressive  un- 
der the  pool  that  our  merchants  could  no  longer  submit  to  it.  About  two  weeks  ago, 
therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange  to  wait  upon  the 
executive  committee  of  the  pool  and  demand  that  Saint  Louis  be  put  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  regards  eastern  freights  with  other  competing  cities.  The  demand  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  we  have  now  a  tariff  based  on  the  tariff  at  other  points.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  is  20  cents ;  consequently  the  rat«  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  York 
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is  23.20,  being  16  per  cent,  more  according  to  distance.  Thus  the  great  principle  we 
have  been  contending  for  has  been  established,  and  oar  railroad  men  promise  to  keep 
Saint  Lonis  on  a  fair  basis  hereafter. 

The  most  promineut  competitive  forces  in  this  case  were,  first,  the  two 
rival  commercial  cities,  and,  second,  the  rival  roads.  The  interests  of 
the  roads  are  evidently  very  closely  identified  with  those  of  their  terminal 
cities.  In  the  case  of  the  Saint  Louis  roads,  all  that  was  reqaired  was 
an  understanding  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  roads  in 
order  to  conform  rates  to  those  from  Chicago. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  a  feature  of  this  case  which  char- 
acterizes commercial  movements  quite  generally,  and  that  is,  that  an 
arrangement  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  any  particular  line  of 
competitive  traffic,  incidentally  afifects  important  collateral  interests. 
The  commerce  which  is  competitive  as  between  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago 
is  chiefly  embraced  within  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Saint  Louis  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Chicago.  But  the  railroads  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  East  in  reducing  their  rates  so  as  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  Chicago  rates  were  obliged  to  embrace  the  traffic  coming  to  them 
from  roads  extending  from  Saint  Louis  to  Kansas,  Arkansas,  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  and  not  competitive  with  respect  to  the 
Chicago  roads.  The  single  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  east  of 
Saint  Lonis  was  therefore  probably  felt  by  railroads  extending  from  in- 
terior points  in  Texas  to  the  port  of  Galveston,  and  also  by  vessel-own- 
ers engaged  in  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  Texas  from  Galves- 
ton to  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  to  foreign  countries,  as  a  reduction 
of  rates  on  the  overland  or  all-rail  route  from  the  interior  of  Texas  by  the 
way  of  Saint  Louis  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  movement  of 
cotton  by  that  route,  and  to  diminish  the  movement  by  the  way  of  Gal- 
veston, or  to  compel  a  reduction  of  the  rates  by  the  latter  route. 

{h)  The  following  extract  from  a  statement  made  to  this  Department  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bandolph,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  competition  are  constantly  increasing,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  railroad  system  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  form  combinations  between  compet- 
ing trunk  lines  for  the  arbitrary  determination  of  rates : 

I  think  the  maltiplication  of  avenues  for  transit,  and  especially  the  lack  of  dividends 
to  stockholders,  and  aUfo  the  extremely  low  rates  for  the  past  two  years  prevailing 
for  water-transit,  is  certainly  weakening  the  power  to  combine.  The  completion 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  to  this  city  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  competitor  brings  to  the  question  more  of  complication  and  more 
of  a  disposition  to  act  independently.  Although  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable rival,  late  developments  indicate  that  it  is  by  no  means  averse  to  co-operation 
in  agreed  rates.  Its  recent  arrangement  with  the  Erie  Railway,  forming  a  line  to 
New  York,  entirely  independent  of  either  the  New  York  Central  or  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, gives  it  great  additional  power  for  peace  of  war.  Other  lines  mainly  through 
Canada  are  nearing  an  independent  through  connection,  and  with  increased  and  more 
varied  interests  it  would  seem  that  combinations  are  much  less  liable  to  be  made  ef- 
fectual or  lasting. 
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( j)  The  exceedingly  wide  range  of  the  competition  between  rival  trans- 
portatiou-roates  for  traffic  between  important  trade-centers  is  very  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  facts  which  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink  in 
reply  to  inquiries  from  this  office  concerning  the  routes  which  actually 
compete  for  traffic  between  the  cities  of  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Saint  Louis  is  an  important  market  for  such  western'  products  as  are 
shipped  very  largely  into  the  Southern  States,  and  Atlanta  is  one  of 
the  most  important  distributing  centers  of  these  products  throughout  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  various  routes  competing  for  this 
traffic  are  shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

Distances  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atl4intaj  Ga  ,  hy  various  routes. 

Miles. 

(a)    Saint  Lonis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Richmond  by  York  River 203 

Kichniond  to  Atlanta 547 

Total , 1,670 

(6)     Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Richmond  by  James  River • 258 

Richmond  to  Atlanta 547 

Total 1,725 

(c)  Saint  Lonis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk  by  steamer 165 

Norfolk  to  Atlanta  via  Lynohburgh  and  Chattanooga 650 

Total 1,735 

(d)  Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore « 920 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk  by  steamer 165 

Norfolk  to  Atlanta  by  Wilmington  and  Augusta 705 

Total 1,790 

(t)    Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Wilmington  by  steamer 450 

Wilmington  to  Atlanta  by  Charlotte 452 

Total -r 1,822 

(/)    Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore • 920 

Baltimore  toCharleston  by  steamer 557 

Charleston  to  Atlanta  by  Augusta 310. 

Total 1,787 

(g)    Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Savannah  by  steamer 640 

Savannah  to  Atlanta 295 

Total 1,855 
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(k)    Saint  LonU  to  Cincinnati 340 

Cincinnati  to  Huntington  via  Ohio  River 160 

Huntington  to  Charlottesville 324 

Charlottesville  to  Atlanta  via  Danville  and  Charlotte 532 

Total 1,356 

(j)    Saint  Lonis  to  Louisville • 320 

•      LouUviUe  to  Nashville 185 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga 151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 1 137 

Total 793 

(k)    Saint  Louis  to  Evansville 161 

Evansville  to  Nashville 152 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga 151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 601 

(0    Saint  Louis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Nashville  via  McKenzie... • 101 

NashviUe  to  Chattanooga 151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 536 

(m)   Saint  Louis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Memphis 169 

Memphis  to  Atlanta 447 

Total 763 

(fi)    Saint  Louis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Meridian.... 356 

Meridian  to  Atlanta i 567 

Total 1.070 

(o)    Saint  Louis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Grand  Junction 154 

Grand  Jnoction  to  Chattanooga 258 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 696 

(p)   Saint  Louis  to  Columbus 156 

Columbus  to  Atlanta 370 

Total 526 

(q)    Saint  Louis  to  Columbus  by  river 220 

Columbus  to  Atlanta 370 


/ 


Total 590 
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(r)    SaiDt  Lonis  to  Memphis  by  river 442 

Memphis  to  Atlanta 447 

Total 889 

(•)    Saint  Loais  to  Vioksbnrgh  by  river 832 

Vicksbnrgh  to  Atlanta 473 

Total 1,305 

(f)     Saint  Loais  to  New  Orleans  by  river 1,240 

New  Orleans  via  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Atlanta 496 

Total 1,736 

(ii)    Saint  Loais  to  New  Orleans  by  river 1,240 

New  Orleans  to  Mobile  by  steamer 174 

Mobile  to  Atlanta 180 

Total 1,594 


The  various  routes  described  in  tbe  foregoing  schedule  are  delineated 
on  map  No.  12,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  this  case  we  see  twenty  lines  competing  for  the  traffic  between  two  cen- 
ters of  tradCy  although  those  lines  differ  in  length  from  526  miles  to  1,855 
miles.  In  order  that  each  one  of  these  lines  may  participate  in  the  traf- 
fiCfitis  necessary  that  they  should  all  carry  it  at  very  nearly  (he  same  rates. 
In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  longer  lines,  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  traffic,  are  often  compelled  to  reduce  their  rates  below  those  charged 
on  tbe  shorter  lines.  In  this  way  it  often  occurs  that  the  longer  lines 
actually  determine  the  rates.  As  already  shown  in  another  part  of  this 
report,  the  longer  line  may  in  many  cases  be  able  to  carry  the  traffic  at 
lower  rates  than  the  shorter  line,  in  consequence  of  a  preponderance  of 
freights  in  one  direction,  magnitude  of  total  traffic,  or  other  considera- 
tions of  an  economic  bearing.  It  appears  that,  with  respect  to  this 
particular  traffic,  boats  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  compete  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  with  ocean-steamers  plying  between 
the  city  of  Baltiinore  and  the  South  Atlantic  seaports.  While  all  these 
lines  have  a  common  interest  with  respect  to  the  traffic  between  Saint 
Louis  and  Atlanta,  each  one  of  them  has  traffic-interests  which  are  not 
common  to  all  or  perhaps  to  any  two  of  them,  and  these  other  interests 
may  be  of  very  much  more  importance  to  particular  lines  than  the 
competitive  traffic  referred  to.  Evidently  it  is  impracticable  for  all 
these  twenty  lines  to  enter  into  a  close  combination  as  to  the  rates 
which  shall  prevail  between  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta  or  to  maintain 
any  such  agreement  if  entered  into. 

The  trade  between  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta  is  also  greatly  afifected 
by  the  competition  of  several  rival  markets,  viz :  Saint  Louis,  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  Very  little, 
f  any,  grain  reaches  Atlanta  by*  the  way  of  Baltimore  or  by  the  way  of 
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New  Orleans,  by  direct  coosignment.  Grain  which  reaches  Atlanta  by 
the  way  of  Baltimore  is  first  shipped  to  the  Baltimore  market,  thence  to 
southern  ports  by  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
points  of  destination.  Grain  shipped  to  Atlanta  via  New  Orleans  is 
generally  shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  market,  and  thence  to  Atlanta 
in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  traffic  on  transportation-lines  from  New 
Orleans  to  that  city.  The  forces  which  control  the  traffic  between  Saint 
Louis  and  Atlanta  are  the  competition  between  many  transportation- 
lines  and  the  competition  between  many  centers  of  trade. 

This  illustration  in  regard  to  the  competition  for  traffic  between  Saint 
Louis  and  Atlanta  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one.  Many  similar 
illustrations  might  be  presented  as  to  traffic  between  points  at  the 
West  and  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  one  presented  will 
suffice. 

The  facts  in  this  case  indicate  the  exceedingly  complicated  nature  of 
the  question  as  to  the  determination  of  freight-charges;  a  question  which 
must  be  decided  in  each  case  upon  the  experience  and  judgment  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  to  adjust  freight-tariffs,  and  who  must  of 
necessity  be  well  informed  as  to  the  force,  in  practice,  of  each  one  of 
the  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

(1c)  A  very  clear  illustration  of  the  extent  of  competition  between 
common  points  is  presented  in  map  No.  13,  showing  the  transportation- 
lines  between  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  rates  by  these  lines 
are  so  nearly  equal  that  oftentimes  the  difference  of  one  cent  per  100 
pounds  will  determine  the  route  and  the  market  to  which  cotton  is 
sent  from  any  particular  point. 

(I)  Very  interesting  illustrations  of  competing  lines  and  competing 
markets  are  also  presented  in  maps  Nos.  8,  9, 10,  and  11,  at  the  end  of 
this  report  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  description  of  these  lines 
in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink.  (Appendix,  pages  1  to  48,  inclusive.) 
Mr.  Fink,  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Eailroad,  and  for  about 
a  year  as  general  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Kailix)ad  and  Steamship 
Association,  became  quite  familiar  with  the  competitive  struggles  of  all 
these  lines. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  as  to  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  course  and  condition  of  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  no  general 
combination  between  the  competitive  forces  of  transport  and  of  trade 
for  the  regulation  of  rates  between  different  sections  of  the  country 
is  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  railroad  system, 
many  of  the  fears  at  first  apprehended  as  to  the  results  of  railroad  com- 
binations and  consolidations  have  been  dispelled.  In  new  and  unfore- 
seen ways  competition  has,  in  regard  to  certain  very  important  branches 
of  traffic,  become  the  governing  influence. 

The  .new  phases  under  which  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
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presents  itself,  at  the  present  time,  are  but  the  out  workings  of  com- 
petitive forces  which  have  been  developed  by  the  extension  and  con- 
solidation of  railroads.  This  is  a  result  which  was  not  anticipated  by 
the  projectors  of  the  great  trunk  lines.  Several  railroad  companies 
have  expended  millions  of  dollars  and  constructed  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroads  in  order  to  gain  control  over  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
But  their  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful,  for  the  circumstanccR  which 
surround  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  generally  stronger  than  the 
power  which  they  can  bring  to  bear,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  lines.  Many  illustrations  upon  this  point  might  be  adduced. 
Perhaps  this  fact  has  been  more  fully  realized,  in  practice,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  than  by  any  other  railroad  company,  it 
having  secured  the  control  of  a  greater  mileage  of  lines  than  any  other 
company  in  the  world.  The  investigating  committee  of  1874  have  ex- 
pressed this  view  as  follows: 

Experience  Id  the  West  has  demonstrated  that  a  railwa}^  cannot  determine  the  route 
or  destination  of  traffic  originating  on  its  line,  and  certainly  has  no  controlling  influ- 
ence over  trade  at  competitive  points.  Elements  independent  of  the  way  of  carnage 
first  determine  the  destination  of  freight.  After  that,  questions  as  to  s]^>eed,  safety, 
rates,  &c.,  fix  the  route.  With  so  many  competitive  points  in  the  West  the  railway 
companies  recognize  their  trne  interests  in  furnishing  every  facility  to  the  shipper  of 
freight,  and  do  not  attempt  hy  possible  hinderances  or  unwise  chargts  to  defeat  hisinterestSf 
resulting  as  it  would  to  the  injury  of  the  railway  companies. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  certain  of  the  great 
railroad  organizations  of  the  country,  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
ambitious  policy  of  railroad  extension,  failed  to  foresee  the  fact  that  they 
were  creating  competitive  agencies  more  rapidly  than  they  were  gain- 
ing control  over  commerce. 

PRACTICAL     DIFFICULTIES      IN    THE     ADJUSTMENT    OF    COMPETITIVE 

BATES. 

Ten  years  ago  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  exercised  very  much  more  influence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  freight-rates  than  they  do  to-day,  and  for  the  reason  that  rail- 
way extensions  and  railway  combinations  of  various  sorts,  in  connection 
with  the  competition  of  markets,  have  introduced  an  almost  innumerable 
number  of  conflicting  and  ever-varying  conditions.  The  great  trunk 
lines  are  to-day  unable  to  secure  such  rates  for  their  competitive  traffic 
as  they  deem  to  be  remunerative.  Competition  has  run  wild.  A  few 
years  ago  the  freight-agents  of  the  trunk  lines  were  accustomed  to 
meet  together  and  adjust  through  rates  very  much  to  suit  their  own 
ideas,  but  the  difficulties  of  making  such  compacts  have  increased  year 
by  year,  and  when  entered  into  it  has  been  found  more  and  more  difficult 
to  carry  out  their  provisions. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  managers  of  the  various  lines  is  the 
most  apparent  obstacle  to  the  adjustment  of  comi)etitive  rates,  but  be- 
hind this  lie  all  the  difficulties  of  an  economic  and  commercial  nature 
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of  the  conscience  and  interests  of  the  public;  and  through  the  represent, 
atives  of  the  people,  in  legislatures  and  in  Congress,  hostile  action  would 
be  induced,  which  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  the  increased  rates  which  would  be  commanded 
through  so  powerful  an  organization."  The  late  president  of  the  oSTew 
York  Central  Railroad  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  ^'  that  there 
was  much  force  in  this  view." 

The  Saratoga  compact  was  signed  by  the  officers  of  a  large  number 
of  railroads  in  the  Western  States,  and  two  boards  of  commissioners 
were  appointed,  one  at  the  East  and  another  at  the  West,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  determining  rates  in  each  direction. 

But  the  two  boards  were  impotent  from  the  very  beginning.  No  edict 
of  theirs  was  ever  i*egarded  as  of  the  least  authority,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  compact  quietly  passe4  out  of  existence.  Since  that 
time  the  great  trunk  lines  have  been  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  war- 
fare in  regard  to  competitive  traffic. 

For  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year  1876  the  fiercest,  the  most  deter- 
mined, and  perhaps  the  most  wasteful  contest  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  railroad  management  was  waged  between  the  trunk  lines  connecting 
the  West  with  the  seaboard.  This  contest  resulted  from  a  demand  made 
by  the  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  about  the  1st  of  May 
that  equal  rates  should  be  maintained  between  the  chief  commercial 
centers  of  trade  at  the  West  and  the  several  Atlantic  seaports.  The 
managers  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  maintained  that  this  was 
the  only  practicable  basis  upon  which  the  commercial  interests  of  New 
York  City  and  of  the  transportation-Interests  of  the  lines  centering  at 
New  York  could  be  protected.  It  was  held  that  the  greater  distance 
to  New  York  than  to  Baltimore  was  counterbalanced  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  by  easier  grades,  superior  facilities  of  roadway  and 
equipment,  and  the  cheapness  of  transportation  in  consequence  of  an 
enormous  traffic,  both  through  and  local. 

The  managers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  assumed  disadvantages  of  their  line,  in  consequence 
of  being  obliged  to  overcome  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains, were  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  a  shorter  line  and 
cheaper  fuel.  The  position  taken  by  the  management  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  in  this  matter  was  perhaps  a  rough  mode  of  striking 
a  general  average  as  a  settlement  of  many  perplexing  difficulties  which 
had  vexed  the  adjustment  of  through  rates  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  equality  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  centers,  with  respect  to  the 
vast  and  varied  commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  as  much  of 
a  problem  as  is  *^  the  railroad  problem "  itself.  A  rule  establishing 
equality  among  the  four  principal  Atlantic  sea-ports  with  respect  to  a 
point  in  Ohio  might  work  great  inequality  with  respect  to  a  point  in 
Michigan  or  to  a  point  in  Missouri.  A  rule  establishing  equality 
with  respect  to  wheat  might  work  great  inequality  with  respect  to 
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corn,  and  the  rule  of  equality  in  regard  to  neither  corn  nor  wheat 
might  apply  to  cotton,  to  provisions,  to  tobacco,  to  live  animals,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  staple  products  of  the  West.  A  rule  allowing  equal 
rates  of  profits  to  each  one  of  the  trunk  lines  would  cause  each  one  to 
charge  a  dififereut  rate  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  per 
ton  i)er  mile.  This  would  tend  to  throw  all  or  nearly  all  the  competi- 
tive traffic  upon  the  road  which  could  carry  freights  at  lower  rates  than 
any  one  of  the  others,  and  in  the  course  of  time  that  road  might  be  able 
to  break  down  competing  lines  and  to  become  practically  a  monopoly. 

Equality  of  rates,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  interests  of  the  roads, 
might  work  very  great  and  damaging  inequality  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  seaboard  cities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rule  estab- 
lishing equality  of  rates  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  cities 
might  have  the  effect  of  bankrupting  certain  of  the  roads  and  of  build- 
ing up  the  traffic  of  other  roads,  and  thus  the  principle  of  equality 
might  in  the  end  seriously  injure  the  commerce  of  certain  cities  in  so 
far  as  they  are  dependent  upon  trade  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 
Boston  has  western  trade  for  which  Baltimore  cannot  compete  and  Bal- 
timore has  western  trade  for  which  Boston  cannot  compete,  and  between 
the  limits  of  the  commercial  activities  of  these  two  cities  there  is  a 
broad  field  for  competition,  every  point  within  which  presents  different 
commercial  bearings  with  respect  to  the  different  centers  of  trade.  Per- 
haps a  general,  although  somewhat  indefinite,  expression  of  the  rights 
of  the  several  Atlantic  sea- ports  with  respect  to  trade  might  be  formu- 
lated thus:  Uquality  where  conditions  are  equals  and  preference  where 
special  advantages  exist 

Each  city  has  certain  advantages  over  all  other  cities  with  respect  to 
trade,  and  each  railroad  has  certain  advantages  over  all  other  railroads 
with  respect  to  transportation.  The  enforcement  of  any  rule  of  equal 
rates,  from  all  points  within  an  extensive  section  of  the  country  to  the 
seaboard,  on  all  classes  of  traffic,  without  regard  to  destination,  would 
be  in  the  face  of  established  commercial  principles. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  securing  the  ends 
of  equal  and  exact  justice  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  each  trunk 
line,  and  the  interests  of  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports,  since  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  road  and  each  city  differ  so  widely. 
The  subject  presents  a  very  broad  field  for  inquiry  and  discussion,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  establishing  commissions  or  other  agencies 
through  which  each  Stat«  and  each  city  may  enter  upon  the  study  of 
its  commercial  interests. 

Bemedies  of  various  kinds  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  difficulties  in  particular  cases.  The  following  plan  of  action  is 
suggested  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts: 

The  bnsioeas  community  of  Boston  should  combine  to  ofibet  the  combination  of  the 
railroads.  They  should  deal  with  that  line  which  offers  them  equality,  and  thus  com- 
pel others  to  do  the  same.  Should  they  take  this  course,  throwing  their  business 
unitedly  through  the  action  of  their  boards  of  trade  and  exchanges  in  favor  of  one  line 
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tm  against  another,  recent  experience  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  desired  result 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  In  this  respect  the  legislature  can  do  little ;  the  hunnesi 
community^  \f  M  realljf  chooses  to  organize  and  kelp  iUelf,  can  do  mudi.* 

This  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  protecting  the  commercial  interests  of  a 
•  city,  sound  in  ethics  and  proper  where  practicable.  Whether  it  be  the 
wisest  and  most  practicable  line  of  action  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
merchants  of  Boston  can  do  much  by  the  power  of  associated  effort,  and 
very  much  by  the  force  of  capital  and  individual  enterprise  and  by  aproper 
Qse  of  all  the  means  placed  within  their  power,  and  the  history  of  that 
city  leaves  no  ground  to  apprehend  any  failure  in  this  regard. 

The  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  protecting  and  promoting 
the  commercial  interests  of  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports  must  be 
determined  mainly  by  its  merchants.  At  this  time,  when  the  equipoise 
of  commercial  movements  is  so  delicate,  it  behooves  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  allied  to  the  commercial  interests  of  each  city  to  realize  the  fact 
that  vigilance  is  alike  the  price  of  safety  and  of  success. 

Since  the  failure  in  practice  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth 
by  the  railroad  companies  to  maintain  rates,  freight  charges  have  grad- 
ually fallen,  and  cheap  transportation  has  been  attained  through  the 
unrestrained  action  of  competitive  forces. 

The  fact  of  the  general  reduction  of  freight-charges  on  the  great 
trunk  railroads  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  practical  attainment 
of  what  even  four  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  meeting  the 
demands  for  cheap  transportation,  has  not  settled  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  our  railroad  system.  The  railroad  companies  exercise 
a  certain  range  of  discretionary  power  within  the  limitations  already 
referred  to,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  so  to  adjust  both  ^^tin'ough" 
and  ^' local"  rates  as  to  depress  the  interests  of  one  city  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  another. 

Discriminations  may  also  be  made  against  the  interests  of  States  and 
of  the  whole  country.  The  influence  of  discriminations  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  oftentimes  a  difference  of  one  or  two  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  turns  traffic  in  oue  direction  or  another.  Discrim- 
inations as  they  apply  to  cities  and  States  call  for  special  investiga- 
tions and  for  special  remedies. 

In  the  struggle  for  a  high  place  or  for  supremacy,  each  commercial 
city  stands  alone  from  the  very  exigencies  of  its  geographical  position, 
its  transportation-lines,  and  its  general  interests.  Every  avenue  of  trans- 
port upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea  is  its  servant  and  the  field  of  its 
commercial  activities  is  the  world.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  ^'  com- 
merce has  no  cousins,  and  that  it  always  moves  toward  profits.  Ev- 
idently no  two  cities  can  be  very  closely  allied  in  their  commercial  in- 
terests.   Those  interests  may  in  many  cases  be  correlative  but  they 

*  Report  of  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners  for  1876,  page  70. 
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caa  never  be  in  the  nature  of  a  partnership,  for  to  a  certain  extent 
each  commercial  city  is  the  rival  of  every  other  commercial  city;  but 
this  rivalry  is  the  soul  of  enterprise,  and  it  is  compatible  with  the  full- 
est, the  freest,  and  the  most  generous  competition. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  environ  the  railroad  problem,  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  conflicts  between  the  rival  trunk  lines,  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  managers  of  those  lines  have  not  adopted  measures  for 
arriving  at  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
under  the  dififerent  conditions  hereinbefore  alluded  to,  the  circumstances 
which  mark  distinctions  between  "local''  and  "through"  traffic,  the 
competitive  character  of  different  commodities  and  classes  of  com- 
modities, the  sources  and  destination  of  traffic,  and  the  relations  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  exist  between  railroads  and  the  commercial 
cities  whose  interests  they  chiefly  subserve. 

Railroad  managers  hav^e,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  distinctions 
between  different  classes  of  traffic  and  rates,  adopted  certain  terms,  such 
as  "local  traffic,"  "through  traffic,"  "arbitrary  rates,"  "joint  rates," 
"competitive  rates,"  "non-competitive  rates," &c.  But  in  practice  wide 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  application  of  these  terms.  Traffic 
which  one  railroad  might  consider  "local,"  and  therefore  be  inclined  to 
give  to  it  an  "arbitrary  rate,"  may  be  considered  by  another  road  to  be 
"competitive  traffic,"  and  a  demand  be  made  for  a  "joint  rate,"  or  that 
the  rate  on  the  former  road  shall  be  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the 
rate  charged  by  the  latter. 

It  will  never  be  practicable  for  the  railroads  to  reach  an  ac^justment 
of  all  points  touching  their  conflicting  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  rival  markets,  with  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
but  it  is  believed  that  very  many  differences  which  produce  disastrous 
results  to  the  railroads  without  benefiting  the  public  might  be  determined 
upon  general  principles  as  clearly  as  are  the  conflicting  interests  of 
individuals  in  their  social  a'ud  commercial  relations, .through  distinctions 
intrenched  in  the  fundi^mental  principles  of  law  and  administered  by 
the  courts  of  justice.  The  railroad  companies  possess  the  means  of 
supplying  much  of  the  information  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should 
collect  the  data  requisite  for  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject 
of  the  economy  of  transport  by  rail.  Interest  and  duty  here  seem  to 
point  in  the  same  direction. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  elucidate  and  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  discretionary  power  exercised  by  the  managers  of  rail- 
roads with  respect  to  freight-tariffs  is  confined  within  certain  limits  im- 
posed by  forces  of  transportation  and  of  trade  beyond  their  control; 
that  these  restraints  upon  freight-charges  apply  especially  to  "through" 
or  "competitive"  traffic,  and  that  railroad  companies  are  also  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  limited  as  to  their  "local"  or  "non-competitive"  traffic  by 
the  same  causes,  acting,  however,  more  remotely  and  less  effectively. 

5  AP» 
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It  has  also  been  shown  that  these  restraining  and  regulating  forces 
operate  in  widely  varying  degrees;  in  certain  cases  compelling  compa- 
nies to  carry  freights  at  an  absolute  loss,  or  at  very  low  rates,  and  in 
other  cases  exerting  an  influence  so  feeble  and  uncertain  as  practically 
to  allow  the  companies  an  almost  unlimited  discretionary  power  in  the 
establishment  of  both  through  and  local  freight  tariffs.  These  vary- 
ing conditions  present  to  each  commercial  city  and  to  each  railroad 
company  a  separate  "railroad  problem,"  the  elements  of  which  are  spe- 
cific wants  and  specific  experiences.  The  determination  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  each  city  and  each  transportation-line  is  a  work  espe- 
cially devolving  upon  those  whom  interest  and  duty  alike  impel  to  the 
task.  The  subject  is  vast  in  its  extent,  and  it  runs  into  the  considera- 
tion of  conflicting  interests  which  cannot  possibly  be  treated  of  in  this 
report. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

A  statement  in  regard  to  the  competitive  forces  affecting  commercial 
movements  between  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be  incom- 
plete without  noticing  the  results  of  the  system  of  employing  commercial 
travelers.  This  comparatively  new  agency  of  commerce-  has  not  only 
introduced  important  changes  into  the  etiquette  of  trade,  but  it  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  new  commercial  movements  and  of 
greatly  extending  the  limits  of  the  commerce  of  the  various  cities. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  commercial  traveler  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
privateer  upon  trade,  and  this  repute  undoubtedly  caused  his  operations 
to  be  lacking  in  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  legitimate  busi. 
ness  transactions.  But  as  the  avocation  has  increased  in  importance  it 
has  advanced  in  dignity,  and  an  almost  opprobrious  appellation  at  first 
applied  to  those  engaging  in  it,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  more  befit- 
ting the  occupation.  This  new  agency  of  commerce  is  now  seen  to  be 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

The  soliciting  of  orders  and  selling  by  sample  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  business  houses  has  become  an  established  method  of  in- 
tercourse between  buyer  and  seller.  The  old  habits  of  trade  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  commercial  traveler  has  of  necessity  become 
more  closely  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  business  which  he  repre- 
sents. From  the  force  of  competition  between  those  of  his  own  voca- 
tion he  has  been  obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  markets 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  other  conditions  vital  to  the  interests 
of  trade.  Almost  every  conceivable  article  of  merchandise  is  now  sold 
through  this  agency,  and  purchases  of  raw  material  are  extensively  made 
in  the  same  manner.  The  economies  of  this  mode  of  commercial  inter- 
course are  obvious.  Buyer  and  seller  are  thus  brought  closer  together, 
losses  through  bad  credits  are  reduced,  trade  is  extended,  competition 
IS  rendered  more  active,  collections  are  more  promptly  made,  interest  on 
capital  is  saved,  and  the  expenses  of  the  great  body  of  retail  dealers 
are  reduced. 
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Every  sale  made  by  the  commercial  traveler  tends  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  his  basiuess  house  is  located,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  commercial  influence  of  that  city.  This  creates  competition 
with  other  commercial  cities,  and  forces  transportation-lines  to  provide 
the  requisite  facilities  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  trade.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  very  few  manufacturing  or  commercial  houses  in  this 
country  which  do  not  employ  one  or  more  commercial  travelers,  and  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  energy,  tact,  and  persistency  of  these 
men  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  commercial 
movements  of  the  day. 

Besides,  all  the  railroad  companies  and  freight-lines  have  in  their  em- 
ploy agents  at  almost  every  important  commercial  point,  who  are  act- 
ively engaged  in  soliciting  freights.  This,  also,  tends  to  multiply  and 
to  complicate  the  elements  of  competition.* 

6.— THE  OOMPBTITIVB  POROBS  WEIGH  EXERT  A  CONTROLL- 
ING INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  COMMBROB  BETWEEN  THE 
WE3T  AND  THE  SEABOARD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  OP  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHIL  A- 
DELPHIAj  AND  BALTIMORE. 

The  conditions  under  which  competition  exerts  a  restraining  influence 
over  freight-charges  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  considering  the 
forces  which  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  commerce  between  the 
West  and  the  seaboard. 

Soon  after  the  year  1850  the  railroads  extending  toward  the  West 
from  the  several  Atlantic  sea-ports  began  to  compete  with  the  Erie 
Canal  for  the  immense  and  rapidly-increasing  commerce  of  the  West 
At  first  the  through  traffic  of  the  roads  was  confined  to  the  carriage  of 
provisions,  live  animals,  and  general  merchandise,  but  by  the  year  1873 
the  railroads  had  become  in  the  fullest  sense  highways  of  commerce 
for  nearly  all  classes  of  commodities,  even  in  direct  competition  with  the 
lakes  arid  the  Erie  Canal.  Coal,  iron-ore,  and  other  minerals,  chiefly 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  are  transported  to  the  West 
almost  exclusively  by  lake,  as  return  cargoes  for  vessels  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  grain  eastward.  These  heavy  mineral  products  are 
generally  transported  on  water-lines  wherever  such  facilities  exist. 

The  transportation  of  grain  is  now  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
through  traffic  from  the  West  to  the  East,  grain  and  flour  constituting 
about  So  per  cent,  of  the  entire  eastward  movement  of  through  freights. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  Erie  Canal  as 
highways  of  commerce  for  the  transportation  of  grain  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  grain  at  Portland, 

*  Two  or  three  expressions  in  the  foregoing  remarks  in  regard  to  commercial  travelers 
have  been  adopted  from  an  interesting  article  upon  the  same  subject  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Times. 
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Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1876 : 

Bashela. 
Received  at  New  York  by  canal 32,853,839 

Received  at  New  York  by  rail 59,047,953 

Received  at  Portland  by  rail 3,999,181 

Received  at  Boston  by  rail 22,753,698 

Received  at  Philadelphia  by  rail 35, 546,845 

Received  at  Baltimore  by  rail •  37,564,536 

Total  by  rail 158,912,213 

N.  B. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  aboat  four  million  bnshels  of  grain. received  in 
New  Yok,  coastwise,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

It  appears  that  only  17  per  cent  of  the  grain  shipped  from  the  West 
reached  the  seaboard  by  the  Brie  Canal  and  that  83  per  cent,  by  the 
competing  railroads,  or  aboat  five  times  as  mach  by  rail  as  by  canal. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly  and  in  a  somewhat  general  manner 
the  more  Important  features  of  this  diversion  of  commerce  from  the 
Erie  Canal,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  development  of  commerce 
on  railroads,  and  the  questions  which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  the  rival  trunk  roads  and  the  rival  seaboard  cities.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the.  various  lines  of  transport  connect- 
ing the  West  with  the  seaboard,  as  delineated  on  maps  1  to  7,  inclusive, 
at  the  end  of  this  report.  These  lines  are  the  Lake  and  Canadian  Canal 
route  to  Montreal,  the  Lake  and  Erie  Canal  line  to  New  York  City,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Eailway,  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  the  Erie  Rail- 
way, the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad. 

In  considering  the  competition  between  the  east  and  west  trunk  lines 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  first,  the  distinction  bettceen  heal  or  nan- 
competitive  traffic  and  through  or  competitive  traffic:.  The  expression 
"  through  traffic  "  is  here  applied  to  traffic  between  the  Western  States 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Statistics  showing  the  relative  proportion  of 
local  and  through  traffic  can  only  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  The  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie  Bailroads  present  only  statistics  in  regard  to  their  total  tonnage 
movement,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  merely 
presents  facts  as  to  through  tonnage  and  the  quantities  of  grain  and 
fiour  and  of  coal  and  live  stock  transported. 

The  local  traffic  on  almost  all  railroads  greatly  exceeds  in  importance 
the,  "  through  traffic"  which  we  are  here  especially  considering.  During 
the  year  1875  the  through  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
amounted  to  1,354,203  tons  and  the  local  tonnage  amounted  to  7,761,165 
tons,  the  through  tonnage  being  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage. 

The  number  of  through  and  local  tons  carried  one  mile  were — 

Through  tons  carried  one  mile 484,043,840 

Local  tons  carried  one  mile 99.5,370,626 

Total : 1,479,414.466 
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It  appears  from  this  that  the  ton-mileage  of  through  freight  was  ^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  ton-mileage.  The  throagh  tonnage  of  the  Erie 
<3anal  during  the  year  1875  appears  to  have  been  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  tonnage  carried.  From  the  very  scanty  data  of  this  sort 
which  can  be  procured  as  to  local  and  through  freight  tx)nnage  it  is 
estimated  that  the  through  traffic  passing  over  all  the  main  lines  con- 
necting the  West  with  the  East  is  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic 
over  the  several  lines.  The  proportion  of  "  local"  and  "through"  traffic 
differs  very  much  on  the  various  lines. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  th^fact  that  the  local  traffic  is  but  little 
affected  by  the  competition  bettceen  rival  trunk  lines  or  by  the  competition 
between  rival  seaboard  cities,  tchereas  the  through  traffic  is  greatly  exposed 
to  such  competition. 

VARIOUS    DEGREES    OF    COMPETITION    IN    THE    COMMERCE    BETWEEN 

THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD. 

The  through  traffic  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  competi- 
tive in  various  degrees,  both  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  rival 
trunk  lines  and  to  the  interests  of  the  rival  commercial  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  There  are  many  points  to  and  from  which  the  facil- 
ities of  transport  afforded  by  one  route  for  certain  freights  are  so  much 
superior  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  every  other  practicable  route  that 
in  practice  the  more  favorably  situated  line  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic ;  and  there  are  also  many  points  to  and  from  which  there  are  severa  i 
lines  of  transport,  all  affording  such  facilities  for  certain  traffic,  as  to 
engage  with  each  other  in  a  constant  and  effective  competition. 

The  field  of  competition  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  traffic  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  seaboard  begins  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
grows  stronger  and  more  complicated  as  we  advance  toward  the  west. 
At  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Peoria,  and 
all  other  important  centers  of  trade,  the  shipper  has  not  only  the  option 
of  transport  to  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports,  but  he  has  also  the 
•choice  of  two  or  more  routes  to  the  same  port,  all  offering  equal  rates 
in  time  of  agreement,  but  daring  the  frequently  recurring  and  long 
endaring  railroad  wars  the  agents  of  each  line  bidding  against  all  the 
others  and  struggling  for  all  traffic  which  is  in  any  practical  sense  com- 
petitive. The  various  degrees  of  competition  range  from  the  remote 
and  incidental  competition,  the  existence  of  which  may  sometimes  be 
regarded  as  problematical,  to  that  direct  struggle  between  rivals  for  the 
same  traffic.  This  may  be  illustrated  with  respect  to  traffic  over  the 
east  and  west  trunk  lines  as  follows : 

First.  The  direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from  interior  points  at 
the  West  to  Europe  and  the  direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from  Eu- 
rope to  interior  points  at  the  West  constitute  traffic  which  is  in  the 
liighest  sense  competitive,  since  the  rail-lines  from  such  interior  points 
connect  directly  with  ocean  steamer  lines  to  Europe  at  Boston,  New 
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York,  Pbiladelpbia,  and  Baltimore.  Daring  the  last  two  or  three  years 
very  little  differeuce  has  existed  between  the  prevailing  rates  from 
interior  points  in  this  country  to  points  in  Europe. 

Second.  The  shipment  of  commodities  from  points  in  the  West  to  At- 
lantic sea-ports  for  local  consumption,  for  distribution  coastwise  or  to 
interior  points  in  the  United  States,  or  for  exportation  to  foreign  ooun- 
tries,  constitutes  a  trafiQc  which  is  competitive,  but  not  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  direct  shipments  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  points  in 
Europe.  In  the  case  of  shipments  to  the  sea-port  markets,  other  con- 
siderations are  involved  besides  the  mere  question  of  transportation. 
These  considerations  are  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  several  markets, 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  home  and  foreign^demaud,  and  the  facilities 
for  storage  and  for  interior,  coastwise,  or  foreign  shipments  at  each  port 

Third.  But  there  is  a  third  and  the  largest  class  of  traffic  which  is 
even  less  affected  by  the  competition  of  rival  lines  and  of  rival  sea-ports, 
viz,  direct  shipments  from  the  West  far  consumption  at  interior  points 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Such  shipments  are  in  many  cases  confined  to 
one  of  the  trunk  lines  and  therefore  form  a  part  of  its  local  trafiQc.  In 
other  cases  two  or  even  three  of  the  lines  may  compete  for  the  traffic, 
but  it  is  excluded  from  the  direct  competition  of  all  the  trunk  lines  by  cer- 
tain geographical  limitations. 

But  even  where  the  traffic  (ippears  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two  lines, 
the  rates  of  transportation  are  to  some  extent  controlled  through  the 
competition  of  product  with  product  in  the  various  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  each  one  of  the  transportation-lines  exerts  a  competitive 
influence  over  the  rates  on  other  roads. 

It  is  important  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  the  home  con- 
sumpticm  in  the  Atlantic  States  very  largely  exceeds  the  foreign  demand. 
Of  the  entire  surplus  products  of  the  West,  embracing  vegetable  food, 
animals  and  their  products,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  in- 
numerable commofdities  transported  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  very 
much  the  larger  part  is  shipped  to  sea-ports  or  to  interior  points  on  the 
several  trunk  lines  for  local  consumption.  It  ws^s  found  by  careful 
computation  that  in  the  year  1872  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain 
shipped  into  the  Atlantic  States  was  exported  and  about  60  per  cent. 
was  consumed  in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1876  also,  the  de- 
mand for  such  products  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  largely 
exceeded  the  foreign  demand. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  presented  it  is  evidently  necessary  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  transportation  between  the  West  and  the  sea- 
board to  distinguish  carefully  between  these  three  degrees  of  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  through,  traffic,  viz : 

First.  Direct  shipments  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  Europe; 

Second.  Shipments  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  sea-ports ;  and 

Third,  Direct  shipments  from  the  West  to  interior  points  in  the  States 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  importance  of  these  distinctions  has  recently  been  realized  in  the 
coarse  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  by  the  managers 
of  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  and  the  seaboard  in  their  attempts 
to  adjust  through  rates  between  the  centers  of  trade  at  the  West  and  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  About  the  1st  of  February, 
1877,  the  representatives  of  the  various  trunk  lines  met  at  New  York  to 
form  a  basis  of  agreement.  There  was  no  difficulty  ia  agreeing  as  to 
the  rates  by  the  various  lines  for  all  traffic  consigned  from  the  West  di- 
rectly to  ports  in  Europe,  but  in  regard  to  rates  on  commodities  shipped 
to  the  sea-ports  above  mentioned  the  trunk  lines  were  unable  to  agree, 
since  such  commodities  may  be  consumed  at  those  ports,  and  therefore 
constitute  a  local  traffic,  or  be  exported  to  foreign  countries  or  to  sea- 
ports in  the  United  States,  and  thus  becou^e  competitive  traffic.  The 
final  adjustment  of  differences  in  this  case  is  believed  to  have  been 
effected  through  the  spirit  of  compromise.  The  real  difficulty  in  the 
case  was  to  distinguish  between  ^^  local "  and  ^^ competitive"  traffic. 

This  subject  Involves  many  perplexing  questions  in  practice,  for  ex- 
ample, the  drawing  of  a  line  of  distinction  between  competitive  and  non- 
competitive business ;  the  determinatioa  of  the  geographical  extent  of 
the  influence  of  trunk  lines  by  means  of  their  various  branches  and 
connections;  questions  as  to  the  relative  advantages  which  the  rival 
lines  enjoy  on  account  of  distance,  grades,  and  other  elements  of  the 
cost  of  transportation ;  the  facilities  for  coastwise  and  fo^ign  distribu* 
tion,  &o. 

Experience  seems  to  prove  that  there  ma^t  be  either  a  tacit  or  a 
formal  agreement  as  to  rates  on  all  competitive  traffic,  the  rates  by  tacit 
agreement  constituting  substantially  the  market  value  of  transportation, 
whereas  the  formal  agreement  is  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  mode  of  a(\just- 
ment. 

CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THE  TRUNK  LINES 
ENOAOB  IN  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD. 

The  several  trunk  lines  engage  in  traffic  between  the  West  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  under  certain  very  important  conditions  which  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  more  northerly  lines  to  the  seaboard  eiyoy 
peculiar  advantages  on  account  of  their  geographical  position.  Grain  raised 
in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  which  has  the  option 
of  transport  to  the  seaboard  by  the  lakes  and  the  New  York  or  Canadian 
canals,  as  well  as  by  the  more  northerly  roads,  can,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, be  shipped  to  Europe  via  Montreal,  Boston,  or  New  York 
at  less  cost  than  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  On  the  other 
hand,  grain  raised  in  the  southern  part  of -Illinois  or  Indiana  and  ex- 
ported to  Europe  can,  on  account  of  shorter  rail  distance  and  direct  con- 
necting ocean-lines,  be  transported  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  via  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
cheaper  than  by  the  way  of  the  more  northerly  roads.    These  conditions 
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are,  however,  quite  variable  in  practice.  In  case  the  Baltimore  and  the 
Philadelphia  markets  are  glutted  or  no  available  tonnage  can  be  secured 
at  these  ports  for  foreign  shipment,  commodities  raised  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania.  Railroad  will  inevitably  take  a 
longer  and  more  expensive  route  if  such  movement  should  be  justified 
by  more  favorable  conditions  of  trade  or  of  transport  at  other  sea-ports. 

This  is  but  a  general  view  of  the  question.  It  runs  into  almost  end- 
less detail  and  presents  many  striking  exceptions.  There  are  through- 
out the  Western  States  many  small  interior  points  situated  upon  a  road 
forming  a  direct  communication  with  one  of  the  trunk  lines  to  the  sea- 
board only.  Assume  a  point  thus  situated  on  one  of  the  connecting 
lines  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  from  which  direct  transporta- 
tion can  be  secured  without  change  of  cars  to  the  city  of  New  York,  bat 
involving  a  change  of  cars  if  sent  to  the  seaboard  over  any  other  trunk 
line.  The  mere  question  of  direct  shipment  or  of  avoiding  the  cost  of 
transfer  to  any  other  line  may  cause  the  commodity  to  go  to  New  York 
regardless  of  distance,  or  perhaps  of  greater  advantages  offered  at  cer- 
tain times  by  rival  lines  or  rival  markets.  Conditions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture also  operate  in  favor  of  the  other  sea-ports. 

A  second  condition  under  which  the  trunk  lines  between  the  West  and 
the  seaboard  engage  in  ^'through  traffic"  is  that  the  amount  of  grain  and 
other  western  products  transported  to  each  Atlantic  sea-port  for  exportation 
to  foreign  countries  depends  largely  upon  the  available  supply  of  tonnage  for 
such  shipments  at  the  several  ports.  It  is  found  that  the  grain-trade  of  a 
port  cannot  be  increased  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  its  total  com- 
merce; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  grain- trade  is  essentially  a  part  of  a 
great  whole,  and  not  an  independent  branch  of  commerce.  Grain  which, 
on  account  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the  point  of  production, 
would,  all  things  else  being  equal,  go  to  Philadelphia,  may,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  at  that  port,  be  diverted  to  New  York.  The 
latter  city,  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  shipping  interests,  thus  determines 
the  direction  of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  general  trade  between  the 
West  and  foreign  countries. 

The  trunk  lines  terminating  at  Montreal,  at  Boston,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  at  Baltimore  have  been  able  to  secure  the  control  of  a  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  by  means  of  improved  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  freights 
from  cars  to  seagoing  vessels,  and  through  the  new  and  improved  mode 
of  shipping  commodities  on  direct  consignment  from  points  at  the  West 
to  Europe. 

For  the  purpose  of  effectiug  this  object  certain  of  the  trunk  lines  have 
entered  into  combinations  or  agreements  of  some  sort  with  steamer-lines 
making  regular  trips  between  the  respective  sea-ports  and  the  principal 
commercial  ports  of  Europe,  and  they  have  also  aided  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  establishment  of  such  ocean  steamer-lines.  In  addition  to 
the  steamer-lines,  however,  a  very  large  amount  of  sailing  tonnage,  not 
engaged  in  any  particular  traffic,  is  always  required  in  order  to  meet  un- 
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expected  demands  in  any  particular  direction.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  grain,  the  movements  of  which  are 
exceedingly  flactnating,  not  only  from  week  to  week,  but  also  from  year 
to  year.  This  requirement  is  met  in  the  largest  degree  at  New  York, 
where  shipping  of  all  kinds,  both  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  is  gen- 
erally free  from  any  sort  of  combination  of  interest  with  the  transporta- 
tion-lines to  the  interior. 

On  pages  86  and  87  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Charles  Eandolph,  which  indicates  the  relative  through 
charges  which  prevailed  during  the  year  1876  for  the  transportation  of 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Montreal,  respectively. 

The  total  through  charges  by  the  various  routes  at  the  time  Mr.  Ean- 
dolph presented  his  statement  were  as  follows : 

Cento  per  basheL 

Via  Baltimore 34.16 

Via  Philadelphia 34.28 

Via  New  York 34.95 

Via  Montreal 36.30 

The  closeness  of  the  competition  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  charges  \ia  the  three  Atlantic  seaports  of  the 
United  States  was  only  eight-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  that  the  charges  via 
3Iontreal  were  but  one  and  a  half  cents  higher  than  those  via  New 
York. 

A  third  condition  under  which  the  trunk  lines  engage  in  traffic  between 
the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  that  the  amount  of  western  traffic  over  each 
one  of  the  trunk  roadn  is  to  a  great  extent  limited  by  the  demands  at  interior 
points  on  its  line  and  at  its  terminus  or  termini  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Flour  and  other  products  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  local  demands  at  points  in  the  States  of  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  on  or  near  the  main  line  or  branch 
lines  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  must  necessarily  be  trans- 
ported to  such  points  over  that  road,  although  in  moving  to  these  points 
it  may  cross  all  the  other  great  trunk  lines.  Such  traffic  is  considered 
" local ^  or  "non-competitive."  The  local  demands  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more may  be  met  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad,  since  both  of  these  roads  have  connecting  lines  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  Baltimore.  But  the  more  northerly  roads  are  not  competi- 
tors for  this  traffic.  Grain  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  and 
shipped  to  interior  local  markets  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  or  the  New  England  States  will  almost  invariably 
be  transported  over  the  line  forming  a  direct  connection  between  the 
point  of  production  and  the  point  of  consumption,  as  traffic  of  this  char- 
acter is  in  the  least  degree  competitive.  Grain  and  western  products 
shipped  to  New  York  and  to  Boston  for  local  consumption  will  generally 
be  transported  over  direct  lines  terminating  at  one  or  the  other  of  these 
points. 


• 
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In  the  casea  JQSt  addaoed  the  geographical  sitaation  of  the  point  of 
production  and  of  the  point  of  consumption  mainly  determines  the 
route,  since  it  is  confined  to  one  or  two  lines.  Other  lines  would 
compete,  if  at  all,  under  very  great  disadvantages  with  respect  to  time, 
distance,  and  transfer  of  freight  from  one  vehicle  to  another. 

THE  COMPETITIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES  AND  OF  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC SEAPORTS  DIFFERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DIFFERENT  COMMODITIES. 

The  competitive  influence  of  the  various  trunk  lines  and  of  the  sev- 
eral Atlantic  seaports  differs  very  widely  with  respect  to  different  com- 
modities. Certain  commodities  furnish  a  large  amount  of  competitive 
traffic,  whereas  other  commodities,  perhaps  produced  in  the  same  locality, 
are  in  a  very  much  less  degree  competitive.  Cotton  being  a  commodity 
of  high  value,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and  bulk,  and  being  transported 
great  distances,  is  in  the  highest  degree  competitive  with  respect  to 
almost  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country  and  with  respect  to 
many  rival  markets.  Hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  being  heavy  com- 
modities of  low  value  and  produced  in  almost  every  State  and  county, 
are  in  the  lowest  degree  competitive.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the 
local  traffic  of  railroads  and  of  the  local  trade  of  the  several  Atlantic 
sea-ports,  since  each  port  has  to  a  great  extent  its  separate  sources  of 
supply. 

The  contests  which  have  been  going  on  during  the  last  four  years  with 
respect  to  the  movements  of  grain  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  note  the  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent cereals  with  respect  to  the  competitive  forces  of  transport  and  of 
trade.  Wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  corn,  being  largely  exported,  are  to  that 
extent  in  a  high  degree  competitive  as  to  the  interests  of  the  several 
ports.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exported  in  very 
limited  quantities,  and  are,  therefore,  both  with  respect  to  the  interests 
of  the  several  trunk  lines  and  of  the  several  seaboard  cities,  regarded  as 
*'  local  ^  or  "  noncompetitive''  commodities.  During  the  year  1876  there 
was  received  at  the  ports  of  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  161,312,646  bushels  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn,  and 
30,814,570  bushels  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  there  were  exported 
103,354,171  bushels  of  wheat,  whea^flour,  and  corn,  and  2,678,788  bush- 
els of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  wheat,  wheat-flour, 
and  corn  received,  64  j)6r  cent  was  exported,  and  of  the  rye,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley received  only  9  per  cent,  was  exported.  Grain  shipped  to  each  of  the 
Atlantic  seaports  for  local  consumption  naturally  forms  a  part  of  the 
traffic  of  the  roads  which  afford  the  facilities  of  direct  shipment. 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES  AND  OP  THE  SEABOARD  CITIES 

ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  IDENTICAL. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  conditions  which  determine  the  course  of 
trade  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
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fact  that  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines  and  of  the  sea^ports  which  re- 
spectively constitate  their  eastern  termini  are  not  in  all  respects  identi- 
cal, although  not  necessarily  antagonistic. 

The  inUre^ts  of  ike  trunk  roads  are  sometimes  ajpiparently  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  their  extern  termini. — The  interests  of  the  ISew  York 
Central  Railroad  with  respect  to  its  ^Hhrough  traffic"  are  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  City,  and  yet  the  mana- 
gers of  that  road  find  it  to  their  interest  to  develop  traffic  between  the 
West  and  the  New  England  States,  since  this  traffic  passes  over  297 
miles  of  their  road  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  The  interests  of  the  road 
are  most  intimately  related  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of 
New  York ;  yet  its  managers  would  not  attempt  to  force  New  England 
freights  to  New  York,  thence  to  be  distributed  to  the  New  England 
States,  as  was  the  practice  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  the  only  avenue 
of  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard.  Any  attempt  of  this 
kind  would  simply  be  to  abandon  the  New  England  business  to  some 
existing  road  or  to  some  new  road  which  would  inevitably  be  con- 
structed in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  New  England  States  for 
direct  trade.  The  New  England  traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
road,  [which  is  said  to  constitute  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  through  traffic,] 
by  increasing  the  volume  of  its  total  traffic,  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  thus  affords  to  New  York  City  the  advantages  of 
cheap  tn^usportatiw. 

In  like  mapuer  the  interests  of  the  3altinAi>re  und  Qbio  Railroad  are 
closely  allied  to  tt^  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of  Baltimore;  yet 
the  management  of  that  road  find  it  to  the|r  interest  to  carry  western 
PToducts  consigned  to  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  to  Boston.  This 
they  are  able  toh  do  by  means  of  their  eastern  connections,  viz,  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  to  Phltadelpbia,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lin^  from  Philadelphia  to  ITew  York ;  also, 
the  intmor  water-Une  formed  by  the  Ches^^peake  Bay,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Deliiwaie  Canal,  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Cai¥il  to  New  York,  and  the  outside  lines  by  the  ocean  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Bostoo. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  its  soliciting-agents 
at  Philadelphia,  at  New  York,  and  at  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  share  of  the  west-bound  freight  to  points  reached  by  its  western  lines 
and  their  connections.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  managers  of  this  road 
undoubtedly  direct  traffic  in  the  interest  of  Baltimore,  but  their  power 
to  do  so  is  not  absolute.  In  competing  for  traffic  to  and  from  other 
Atlantic  seaports,  they  must  afford  to  that  traffic  all  necessary  facilities. 

The  additional  traffic  secured  to  and  from  other  cities  than  Baltimore, 
by  increasing  the  business  of  the  road  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  thus  incidentally  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of 
that  city. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  managers  of  all  the  trunk  lines. 
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while  recognizing  the  importance  of  affording  the  greatest  possible  facili- 
ties to  their  respective  terminal  cities,  are  coming  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  transporter  may  best  be  subserved  by  interfering  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  natural  course  of  commerce.  The  merchants 
also  realize  the  fact  that  their  interests  may  best  be  subserved  by  con- 
ducting their  business  without  any  special  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  transporter.  Commerce  can  only  be  prosperous  so  long  as  it  is  free. 
It  'ian  never  be  bound  to  the  car- wheel  of  any  railroad  company.  Its  course, 
its  limits,  and  all  the  forces  which  control  its  movements  are  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  those  which  surround  the  managers  of  transporta- 
tion-lines. The  economies,  and  the  considerations  which  govern  men  in 
trade,  not  only  differ  from ,  but  are  oftentimes  opposed  to,  those  which  shape 
the  judgment  and  form  the  policy  of  the  managers  of  railroads.  No 
commercial  city  can  become  so  wedded  to  any  one  or  more  transporta- 
tion-lines that  it  can  afford  to  neglect  commerce  which  would  naturally 
come  to  it  from  other  lines  than  the  one  upon  which  its  prosperity  mainly 
depends,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  a  railroad  company  refuse  to  allow 
traffic  to  pass  over  it«  line,  or  over  a  part  of  its  line,  even  if  such  traffic 
should  afterward  be  diverted  to  another  market  than  the  one  with  which 
its  interests  are  most  closely  identified. 

In  many  important  features,  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of 
trade  are  correlative,  yet  there  are  certain  incompatibilities  of  interest 
which  forbid  that  they  should  be  very  closely  joined  together.  Many 
years  ago  the  city  of  Baltimore  held  a  very«much  larger  proportion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  city  directors,  in  connection  with  the  State  directors,  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  road.  But  the  road  did  not  prosper.  Subsequently 
a  change  took  place  in  its  management,  and  the  road  has  ever  since  been 
conducted  upon  the  strictly  business  principle  of  making  its  interests 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
Traffic  of  all  kinds  has  been  secured,  without  regard  to  source  or  des- 
tination, and  the  road  has  become  in  the  largest  sense  a  commercial 
highway.  The  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy  not  only  rescued  the  road 
from  stagnation  and  apprehended  disaster,  but  it  has  been  the  means 
of  greatly  advancing  the  interests  of  Baltimore  and  of  establishing  her 
commercial  independence.  Experience  proves  that  attempts  by  com- 
mon carriers  to  control  commercial  movements  are  against  public  policy, 
and  that  such  attempts  create  popular  discontent  and  ultimately  lead 
to  disaster. 

In  practice  many  curious  and  perplexing  questions  arise  as  to  the 
relative  rates  which  shall  prevail  between  the  West  and  the  several 
rival  Atlantic  seai)orts.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice  upon  this  point. 
When  a  war  of  rates  is  begun  at  New  York,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  to  reduce  its  rates  to  and  from  New 
York  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  western  traffic  to  and  from 
that  point.    If,  at  the  same  time,  upon  its  much  more  important  traffic 
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between  the  West  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  rates  are  maintained,  it  is 
evident  that  a  discrimination  wonld  arise  as  against  the  interests  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  in  favor  of  l^ew  York,  and  this  discrimination 
might  go  to  the  extent  of  carrying  freights  to  and  from  Kew  York 
through  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  less  than  the  rates  to  Baltimore.  It 
then  becomes  a  nice  question  of  expediency  with  the  railroad  company 
as  to  whether  they  should  reduce  their  rates  on  their  main  traffic  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  order  to  meet  the  rates  on  their  comparatively 
small  traffic  to  the  city  of  New  York — rates  which  have  been  reduced 
upon  compulsion,  and  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  other  roads. 

A  very  important  question  also  arises  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  to  whether  its  most  important  avenue  of  com- 
merce with  the  West  should  be  allowed  to  discriminate  against  it  in 
the  interest  of  a  rival  seaport.  It  may  be  added  that,  even  if  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  were  to  pursue  the  policy  of  attempting  to  con- 
form its  through  rates  at  all  times  to  the  rates  to  and  from  other  seaports, 
such  changes  might  create  other  discriminations,  and  it  might  therefore 
prove  to  be  expedient,  even  in  the  light  of  the  Interests  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  to  maintain  its  normal 
freight-charges  rather  than  encourage  those  capricious  fluctuations 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  Questions  of  this 
character  belong  to  the  details  of  railway  management.  The  deter- 
mination of  each  case  deiiends  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
and  upon  the  views  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the 
public  which  may  from  time  to  time  prevail. 

The  interests  of  the  seaboard  cities  are  sometimes  apparently  at  vari- 
ance toiih  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines. — ^There  are  circumstances  in- 
volved in  the  adjustment  of  competitive  rates  between  the  West  and 
•the  seaboard  which  relate  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  markets  and 
to  the  various  industrial  enterprises  of  rival  seaports.  Traffic  which  is 
apparently  local  with  respect  to  the  trunk  lines  may  be  in  a  marked 
degree  competitive  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  these  cities.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows :  A  firm  in  New  York  City  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linseedoil  receives  large  quantities  of  lin- 
seed from  the  West.  Shipments  to  them  necessarily  come  direct  from 
the  point  of  production,  and  the  trunk  lines  to  other  cities  are  not  re- 
garded as  competitors  for  this  traffic.  In  the  current  phrase  of  managers 
of  railroad  traffic,  such  shipments  are  considered  to  be  <^  local  to  New 
York."  There  is  also  a  firm  in  Baltimore  engaged  in  the  same  business 
and  also  receiving  linseed  from  the  West,  the  rail-rates  on  this  commodity 
being  13  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  to  New  York.  The  transportation 
of  linseed  to  this  firm  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  is  also  con- 
sidered to  be  local  to  that  road,  since  it  is  shipped  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  local  demand  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Nevertheless,  this 
traffic  is  competitive  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  two  cities.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  product  of  linseed  when  crushed  is  oil-cake,  a 
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Grain,  (including  flour)  exported. 


Year  eDdiDg  December  31 — 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 , 

Total 


Boston. 

New  York. 

PhHadelphiA. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

BusheU. 
2,145.364 
3.186.318 
3.  9in,  959 
6. 043, 298 

Biuhsli. 
54.  020, 056 
66, 263. 946 
50.599.710 
55,253,686 

Bu$heU. 

4.  c07.  620 

6, 671. 334 

8.846.658 

22, 016, 515 

BuAeU. 

9. 049. 545 
12,555.090 
11, 407,  499 
24, 761, 307 

Buthdt. 

70, 022, 583 

RR,  676. 688 

74.841.8^6 

108, 074. 866 

15, 362, 939 

236, 137, 398 

42, 342, 127 

57,  773. 441 

341.615,905 

Comparing  the  data  embtaced  in  the  statement  of  exports  with  the 
statement  of  receipts,  it  will  be  seen  very  clearly  that  the  diversion  of 
grain  from  New  York  to  other  points  is  due  largely  to  the  export-trade, 
and  not  in  any  very  considerable  degree  to  increased  local  consumption 
or  distribution  to  points  in  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement : 


locreaaed  receipts  and  exports  of  grain, 
(1876  over  1873.) 


Increased  receipts 
Increased  exports. 


Boston. 


Bushels. 
4,  947,  792 
3,  897,  934 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Bwhds. 
3,811,271 
1,233,630 


Bushels. 
10,  597,  688 
17, 208, 895 


Baltimore. 


Bushels. 

It?,  465, 013 
15,711,762 


Making  due  allowance  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  movements  of  com- 
merce, it  is  evident  that  the  competition  of  the  seaports  mentioned  in  the 
grain-trade  relates  mainly  to  the  exportation  of  grain  to  foreign  countries. 

Grain  being  the  chief  commodity  now  relied  upon  for  export  cargoes 
of  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  any  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the 
grain- trade  of  any  port  must  naturally  lead  to  an  increase  of  imports  at 
that  port,  and  thus  to  a  general  diversion^f  commerce.  On  pages  25^ 
and  254  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  showing  the  receipts,  ex- 
I>orts,  and  local  consumption  of  flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  during  the  years  1873,  1874, 
1875,  and  1876,  compiled  from  statistics  prepared  by  Theo.  F.  Lees,  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  New  York  Cheap-Transportation  Association.  By  a 
careful  inspection  of  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diversion  of 
grain  which  has  been  described  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  diversion  of 
corn  alone.  There  has  been  no  very  marked  change  in  the  relative 
receipts  and  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  at  these  ports  since  the 
year  1873,  as  appears  from  the  following  tables : 

statement  showing  the  receipts  of  whe^it  and  wheat-flour  (flour  reduced  to  bushels)  at  Boston, 
New  Yorkf  Philadelphiay  and  Baltimore  during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  and 

the  percentage  of  such  receipts  at  each  port. 


Calendar  year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Boston. 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. 


Bashcls. 


9,  857. 107 

10,814.452 

9. 224,  969 

9, 689, 692 


Bushels. 


12 
11 
11 
13 


52, 194,  366 
62,  099.  422 
54.  3.57, 147 
46.  324,  831 


65 
62 
61 
61 


Bosh  els. 


9, 346, 000 

12,  479,  880 

13.  501, 750 
9,550,035 


a   . 

9  ^ 

ir.  <a 


Bushels. 


12  9,373,677 

13  14,262.819 
15  ;  11,368,883 
12     10,693(264 


a   . 


11 

14 
13 
14 
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Statement  ehowing  the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  (flour  reduced  to  hnsheh)  at  Bosiotiy 
New  York,  Philadefphiaj  and  Baltimore  during  the  years  from  ld73  to  1876,  inclusive,  and 
the  percentage  of  such  exports  at  each  port. 


Boston. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Calendar  year. 

Bushels. 

H 

4 
5 
4 
3 

Basbela. 

Percent- 
age. 

1    . 
Bushels.      9  Sc 

Boshels. 

Pk 

1673 

1. 642, 933 
2,500.956 
2, 140, 341 
1, 456, 870 

36. 061, 744 
45. 701.  447 
:UI,  076,  679 
34,720,245 

83 

80 
79 
79 

2,654.015 
2, 2-22.  848 
4, 105.  791 
3, 928, 074 

6 

4 
8 
9 

2,055.927 
6,384,009 
4, 329, 879 
3,832,221 

7 

1874 

11 

1875 

l| 

1876 

9 

It  also  appears  from  the  following  statements  that  there  has  been  lit- 
tlfe  relative  change  in  the  receipts  of  oats  and  barley  at  the  four  princi  - 
pal  Atlantic  seaports. 

Statement  showing  the  receipts  of  oats  and  barley  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelohia,  and 
Baltimore  during  the  years  from  1673  to  1876,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  suck  receipts 
at  each  port. 


Calendar  year. 


1873 
1874 
1675 
1876 


Boston 

• 

Baahels. 

3,996,213 
3,4.55,884 
3,363.940 
3,420,839 

16 
15 
13 
13 

New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. 


Boshels. 


12,833.500 
12,953,980 
14, 595. 094 
17,008,904 


a 


9 


51 
54 
57 
62 


Bushels. 


7. 042, 457 
5, 941, 900 
6, 473. 100 
5,838,850 


Percent- 
age. 

Bushels. 

28 
36 
26 
83 

1, 855. 073 

1, 149. 188 

977. 514 

810,383 

5 
5 
4 
3 


Statement  shotoing  the  exports  of  oats  and  barley  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  suck  receipts 
at  each  port. 


Boston 

• 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Calendar  year. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

1/873 

89.655 
138,349 
133,471 
801, 431 

78 
79 
80 
47 

25,997 

30,671 

33,P10 

842,317 

32 

1874 

19 
30 
50 

8,834 

3 

1875 

1876 

19,938 

1 

27,535 

3 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  there  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  the  course  of  the  traffic  in  toheaty  oatSy  and  barleyj  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  receipts  of  those  grains  at  the  seaports  are  very  largely  for 
local  consumption  or  for  shipment  to  points  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  that  the  transportation  of  those  com- 
modities is  competitive  in  a  comparatively  low  degree. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  statements,  that  the  corn  traf- 
fic is  subject  to  very  different  conditions  in  so  far  as  relates  to  competi- 
tion between  the  several  trunk  lines  and  between  tlie  four  principal  At« 
lantic  seaports. 

6  AP* 
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Statement  shoiomg  the  receipte  of  corn  at  BoUon,  New  Yorkj  Pkiladelphiaf  and  Baliimore 
during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876,  inolueivej  and  ike  percentage  of  such  receipts  at  each 
port. 


Calendar  year. 


Boston. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Bushela. 


3, 303. 041 
5. 346. 340 
9, 005,  375 


13 

8 
13 
11 


New  York. 


Basbelt. 


84. 680, 831 
89.661,443 
88, 183, 077 
86, 645, 599 


a   . 


53 
61 
50 
34 


Philadelphia. 


Bashels. 


8, 33a,  400 

5, 954. 700 

7, 960, 000 

19, 480. 885 


P4 


9 
If 


17 
10 
17 
85 


Baltimore. 


Boshels. 


8, 830. 449 

9,355,567 

9.  567, 141 

84,664,830 


s  . 

9  9 

9  M 


19 
81 
81 
30 


Statement  showing  the  exports  of  corn  at  Boston^  New  Torkj  Philadelphia^  and  Baltimore 
during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876,  indusivCf  and  the  percentage  of  such  exports  at  each 
port. 


Calendar  year. 


Boston. 


Bushels. 


1873 
1874 

1875 
lti76 


168,787 

380.354 

1,  551,  576 

4, 160,  817 


s  '. 

9  * 


1 

3 

61 

7 


New  York. 


Bushels. 


16, 168, 153 
18. 647, 114 
13, 980, 670 
16,  470. 935 


a  . 

II 

9  " 


65 
68 
49 
88 


Philadelphia. 


Bushels. 


■A 

9  V 

9  60 

k  eg 

9  " 


8,308.368 

3,303,588 

4, 601,  586 

16,  754, 718 


9 

8 
18 
89 


Baltimore. 


Bushels. 


6. 093, 618 

5, 959. 767 

6,  980.  448 

80, 751, 343 


I 


9 

S 


25 
82 
37 
36 


The  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  corn  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  change  in  its  movements  to  the  seaboard,  and  that 
this  change  is  dne  almost  exclusively  to  the  exportation  of  it  to  Europe. 

Each  one  of  the  trank  lines  having  nearly  equal  advantages  for  the 
foreign  trade  afforded  by  steamer-lines  and  sailing-vessels  to  ports  ia 
Europe,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  these  several  routes  from  western 
points  to  the  grain  markets  of  Europe  is  very  nearly  equal.  Therefore, 
as  already  explained,  the  corn  traffic  is  competitive  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, both  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines  and  of  the 
four  principal  Atlantic  seaports. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increased  receipts  of  grain  daring 
1876  over  those  of  1873,  in  comparison  with  the  increased  receipts  of 
corn  daring  1876  over  those  of  1873 : 


Increased  reoei  pt«  of  1876  over  thone 

Port. 

of  187J. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

PhlUdqlphia. 

Baltimore. 

Increased  receipts  of  grain 

Btuhds. 
4, 947, 790 
3, 447, 018 

Buihdt. 
3,811.871 
1.964,766 

BuiheU. 
10, 597. 688 
11, 188, 485 

ButhOt. 
18.  465. 013 

lucreased  receipts  of  corn 

15^  tJSa^  761 

This  statement  very  clearly  shows  that  the  diversion  of  the  graio- 
trade  from  New  York  and  the  increase  in  the  grain  receipts  at  Boston, 
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Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  is  dae  almost  entirely  to  the  diversion  of 
the  corn-trade  alone. 

While  the  exportation  of  wheat,  floar,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  has  ex- 
hibited little  change  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  varioas  trank 
lines  and  of  the  Atlantic  seaports,  the  exportation  of  corn  has  changed 
as  follows :  The  exportation  from  Boston  has  increased  from  1  to  7  per 
cent. ;  at  New  York  it  has  decreased  from  65  to  28  per  cent.;  at  Phila- 
delphia it  has  increased  from  9  to  29  per  cent. ;  and  at  Baltimore  it  has 
increased  from  25  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  at  the  foar  ports. 

This  remarkable  diversion  in  the  corn-trade  appears  to  be  mainly  at- 
tribatable  to  the  following  caases : 

First.  Corn  being  a  commodity  of  low  value  in  proportion  to  weight,  its 
movements  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  small  difference  in  rates 
which  have  prevailed  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroads,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  grain  from  railroad-cars  to  steamships  at  the  ports  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  perfected  at  those  ports  for  the  direct  shipments  of  grain 
from  interior  points  to  Europe. 

Second.  The  cargoes  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  being  now 
much  in  excess  of  the  import-cargoes,  vessel-owners  are  tree  to  seek  ex- 
port-cargoes wherever  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  advantage  as  to 
the  available  supply  of  ocean-tonnage  does  not  operated  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  Kew  York  as  formerly. 

Other  commodities  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroads  afford  direct  transportation  in  connection  with 
ocean-lines  to  Europe  have  also  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  the 
direction  of  the  corn-trade.  It  is,  however,  declared  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  grain-trade  that  the  diversion  of  corn  from  New  York 
to  other  ports  during  the  year  1876  was  very  largely  due  to  an  exceptional 
circumstance  affecting  the  crop  of  the  year  1875.  It  is  said  that  the 
corn-crop  of  the  more  northern  corn-producing  district  was  injured  by 
dampness,  and  did  not  come  to  maturity,  so  that  it  reached  the  market 
in  a  bad  condition  and  unfit  for  exportation,  whereas  the  crop  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  corn-producing  area  came  to  maturity  in  good 
condition,  and  was  alone  available  for  meeting  a  large  and  unexpected 
foreign  demand. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  been  adduced  with  the  view  of  showing  as 
clearly  as  possible,  by  available  characteristic  data,  that  there  are  very 
many  conditions  affecting  the  competitive  trafQc  between  the  west  and 
the  seaboard,  that  these  conditions  are  variable,  and  that  they  are  so 
intimately  blended  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  geographical  or 
commercial  limits  to  the  trafSc  of  any  line  or  to  the  trade  of  any  sea- 
board city. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  report  to  consider 
more  fully  the  comparative  advantages  held  by  the  various  seaports  for 
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supremacy  or  for  the  control  of  any  particular  branch  of  commerce. 
The  facts  stated  fall  far  short  of  a  complete  development  of  this  great 
and  important  sabject,  for  it  embraces  all  the  elements  of  the  prosperity 
of  commercial  cities,  including  their  capital,  the  force  of  associated  enter- 
prises, the  energy,  tact,  and  persistency  of  their  merchants,  the  manner  in 
which  their  interests  are  affected  by  the  tariff  upon  imported  goods, 
and  by  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  American  manufactures,  the 
geographical  position  of  water  and  rail  line^,  and  the  available  supply 
of  coal,  iron,  lumber,  and  all  other  commodities  which  go  to  meet 
the  wants  or  to  contribute  to  the  commerce  of  a  great  city. 

Fads  ichich  indkate  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the  four 

principal  Atlantic  seaports. 

There  are  no  available  data  affording  an  accurate  comparative  view  of 
the  total  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  various  seaports  based 
upon  either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  commodities.  The  following 
statement  in  regard  to  bank  clearing-house  transactions  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  affords  an  approximate  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the  four  cities.  To 
what  extent  the  clearances  at  New  York  embrace  transactions  not 
properly  representative  of  the  commerce  of  that  port  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Clearing-house  returns  for  the  month  of  January ^  1877. 


Cities. 


New  York  . . 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . . 

Total.. 


o 

• 

OS 

Number 
banks 

lame 
tran 

08. 

cent 
hcit 

5«g-2 

|i 

59 

172,052,000 

61 

51 

8,436,000 

9 

S7 

6, 826, 000 

8 

SO 

1.853,000 

2 

157 

89, 167, 000 

100 

The  relative  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  four  principal  At- 
lantic seaports  is  presented  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  at  each  one  of  these  ports  during  the  year  ending 
Jane  30, 1876 : 


Cities. 


New  York.. 

Boston , 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore  .., 

Total ., 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


$311,712,910 
37, 416, 623 
22.  471, 516 
22.340,629 


393,941,678 


Valoe  of  ex- 
ports. 


1294.705,902 
36. 041, 892 
40, 254. 075 
31, 216, 807 


402,  S16, 676 


Total  value 
of  foreifni 
commeroe. 


1606, 418, 812 
Td,  458, 515 
62,725.591 
53. 557, 436 


796,160,354 


76.2 
9.3 

7.8 
6.7 

100.0 
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Tiie  clearing-hoase  transactions  at  New  York  appear  to  constitute  SI 
per  cent,  of  the  total  clearing-hoase  transactions  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York 
appears  to  be  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  same 
cities. 

These  statistics,  in  connection  with  the  facts  already  presented  in  re- 
gard to  the  grain-trade,  prove  that  the  movements  of  any  particular 
commodity,  even  one  of  prime  necessity,  do  not  afford  an  indication  of 
the  general  course  of  trade  or  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  commerce 
of  the  great  seaports.  Although  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  is  passing 
through  Baltimore  than  through  New  York,  the  total  commerce  of  Balti- 
more, in  so  far  as  indicated  by  clearing-house  transactions,  is  but  2^  per 
cent,  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  and,  in  so  far  as  indicated  by  ex- 
ports, the  commerce  of  Baltimore  is  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York.  There  is  a  certain  territory 
directly  tributary  to  the  trade  of  Baltimore,  and  each  one  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaports  has  a  separate  local  trade,  and  enjoys  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  trade  with  the  West,  with  the  South,  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  city  of  New  York  can  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
commercial  supremacy  upon  its  enormous  capital;  the  geographical 
advantages  of  its  position  as  a  distributing  point;  its  direct  connec- 
tions with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water  lines ;  the 
exclusive  advantages  of  that  important  line  of  transportion  formed 
by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  Biver;  the  persistency  of 
its  established  commercial  relations  with  almost  every  country  on  the 
globe ;  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  its  merchants,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  chief  monetary  center  of  the  western  continent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  grain  simply 
serve  to  illustrate  certain  important  trade- currents  and  to  throw  light 
upon  the  question  of  transportation,  but  they  evidently  fall  very  far 
short  of  conveying  adequate  informntion  upon  which  can  be  based  any 
prediction  as  to  the  future  prosperity  or  decadence  of  commercial  cities. 

GENERAL  RAILROAD  MANAGEMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  THROUGH  TRAFFIC. 

The  facts  already  presented,  which  point  to  the  impracticability  of 
drawing  any  exact  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  local  and  the  com- 
petitive traffic  of  the  several  trunk  lines  and  between  the  local  and  the 
competitive  trade  of  the  several  seaboard  cities,  also  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  the  competitive  struggles  between  the  railroads  connecting  the 
West  with  the  seaboard,  and  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  the  man- 
agers of  these  lines  have  encountered  in  their  efiforts  to  protect  them- 
selves against  themselves — efforts  whichhave  generally  terminated  in  the 
often-recurring  and  protracted  railroad  wars»  The  effort  to  adjust  com- 
petitive rates  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  began  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  Bailroads  had  ex- 
tended their  lines  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  Eailroads  had  reached  the  Ohio  River.  Then  the  adjustment 
of  through  rates  was  simply  a  question  of  detail  in  the  discharge  of  the 
executive  duties  of  general  freight  agents ;  but  it  has  now  become  a 
great  question  of  administration,  affecting  the  entire  internal  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  Increased  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests affected  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  new  methods  in  the  man- 
agement of  competitive  traffic,  and  has  called  for  the  employment  of  men 
endowed  with  the  intellectual  grasp  and  vigor  requisite  for  compre- 
hending and  administering  the  affairs  of  a  great  railroad  organiza- 
tion. Men  capable  of  adjusting  the  freight-tariffs  of  a  railroad  so 
long  as  its  traffic  was  practically  a  monopoly,  and  the  only  question 
as  to  rates  was  '^  how  much  each  commodity  would  bear,"  have  been  su- 
perseded by  a  class  of  men  of  broader  views,  competent  to  understand 
and  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  management  of  the 
transportation  and  commercial  interests  of  the  present  day. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  year  by  year  becoming  more 
complex  as  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade  increase  in  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  Xo  one  foresaw  the  results  already  reached  by 
the  railroad  system.  Certain  customs  with  respect  to  traffic  and  travel 
on  railroads,  have  been  established  and  have  become  authoritative  under 
decisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  Other  customs  touching  the 
relations  of  the  railroads  to  each  other  and  to  the  public  will  undoubt- 
edly in  time  acquire  the  force  of  law.  Thus  we  may  expect  that  by  the 
slow,  but  sure  process  of  adjustment  the  rights  of  the  railroads  and  of 
the  public,  with  respect  to  all  the  new  issues  of  transportation,  will  in 
time  become  firmly  established  and  that  competition  will  remain  the 
stimulus  and  the  vital  force  of  commercial  enterprise. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

There  is  another  subject  touching  the  interests  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  and  of  the  several  seaport  cities,  which  is  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, and  that  is  the  question  of  terminal  facilities.  The  direct  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  without  breaking  bulk,  from  the  point  of  ship- 
ment to  the  point  of  destination,  and  the  most  approved  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  freights  from  one  vehicle  of  commerce  to  another, 
where  such  transfers    must  necessarily  be  made,  constitute  very  im- 

.  portant  commercial  requirements  of  the  present  day.  To  effect  the 
former  object,  "  through  freight-lines  "  have  been  formed  and  expensive 
bridges  have  been  constructed  across  navigable  streams.  Eailroad 
companies  have  also  provided  nnion  depots  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  for  the  economical  transfer  of  both  freights  and  passengers.  Elevat- 
ors and  warehouses  have  been  constructed  at  ports  on  the  coast,  on  the 
lakes,  and  on  the  western  rivers,  in  order  that  freights  might  be  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  transferred  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  and  that  ad- 
vantage might  thus  be  taken  of  the  different  markets.    Very  much, 

Jiorrerer,  retnaiDS  to  be  done  in  this  direction.    It  is  stated  that  in  cer- 
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tain  cities  the  cost  of  transferring  freights  from  one  railroad  to  another 
through  warehoases  exceeds  the  charges  for  transporting  the  same 
freights  six  or  seven  hundred  miles.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  one  of 
the  large  seaboard  cities  the  cost  of  handling  and  carting  freight,  ex- 
clasive  of  the  losses  from  damage  and  theft,  so  freqnent  nnder  the 
present  disjointed  system,  is,  on  the  average,  abont  $2  per  ton,  or  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  hauling  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  economies  of  the  present  day  with  respect 
to  trade  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  the  transportation  and 
storage  of  grain  in  bulk.  This  important  economy  has  not  only  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  supply  suitable  cars  and  elevators  at  terminal 
points,  but  also  to  establish  a  system  of  grading  under  which  the  rail- 
road companies  are  enabled  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  keeping  separate  each  particular  shipment,  and  to  deal  with  grain 
it  in  great  masses.  Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  extending 
railroad  tracks  into  the  business  portion  of  commercial  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  of  all  kinds  with 
the  least  possible  expense  of  handling  and  cartage.  This  is  a  require- 
ment which  has  only  been  properly  appreciated  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  Formerly  a  railroad  depot  within  the  limits  of  a  city  was 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  a  nuisance,  to  be  tolerated  only  at  the  very 
outskirts. 

The  necessity  of  providing  the  amplest  means  for  the  flow  of  com- 
merce has  led  to  the  esUiblishment  of  excellent  terminal  facilities  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  city  of  New  York  has  not 
yet  fully  come  up  to  the  new  order  of  commercial  requirements  in  this 
regard,  and  the  fact  has  already  operated  prejudicially  to  the  interests 
of  that  city.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  tardiness  at  the  chief 
commercial  center  of  the  westerocontinent.  Extensive  and  very  costly 
facilities  were  provided  many  years  ago,  especially  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce  ou  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  Eiver  in 
connection  with  ocean  commerce,  the  harbor  of  New  York  being  the 
great  distributing  depot  of  that  commerce.  But  in  addition  to  these  fa- 
cilities the  success  of  commercial  enterprises  now  requires  a  line  of 
adaptations  embracing  the  ship,  the  railroad  car,  and  the  modern  ware- 
house, with  its  appropriate  spaces  and  mechanical  improvements.  The 
commercial  habits  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  were  formed  during 
the  period  in  which  she  attained  her  commercial  ascendency,  and  while 
the  Erie  Canal  remained  almost  the  sole  avenue  of  commerce  between 
the  West  and  the  seaboard.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  in  advancing  to 
the  new  order  of  things  to  overcome  the  force  of  a  conservatism  fortified 
by  the  habits  of  half  a  century  and  involving  millions  of  capital.  A 
difference  of  views  as  to  the  plans  which  should  be  adopted  haB  led  to 
delay  at  New  York,  but  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  of  that  city  will  not  in  the  end  fail  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  all  the  means  which  nature  and  art  have  placed 
within  their  power. 
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A  plan  has  been  proposed  b}'  tbe  New  York  Cbeap  Transportation 
Association  and  endorsed  by  several  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  that 
€ity.  This  plan  embraces  railroad  tracks  around  the  entire  cit}*,  with 
warehouses  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  wharves,  such  warehouses  being  pro- 
vided with  ample  facilities  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  all  classes 
of  freights.  Terminal  facilities  of  this  character  have  been  adopted  at 
Portland,  Me.,  at  Boston,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  Baltimore.  The  plan 
proposed  or  some  other  practical  one  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  at 
Kew  York.  Venice  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  her  canals,  wharf- 
age and  warehouse  facilities  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
her  commerce.  Vast  docks  have  been  constructed  at  London  and  Liv- 
•erpool  at  enormous  expense,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce, 
and  to  provide  against  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  and  those  cities  have  in  their  turn  become  the  centers  of  Euro- 
pean commerce.  New  Y'ork  City  cannot  long  delay  providing  a  system 
of  terminal  facilities  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day 
and  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  her  enormous  commerce. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS    IN    REGARD    TO    COMPETITION   IN    THE    COM- 
MERCE BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD.       ,  , 

The  practical  difficulties  which  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  competi- 
tion between  railroads  and  between  rival  markets  embrace  the  more 
salient  features  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  '^  the  railroad  problem 
of  the  day.''  During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  tendency  of  our  railroad  system,  and  as  to  the  remedies 
which  should  be  provided  against  existing  or  anticipated  evils.  For 
many  years  it  was  apprehended  that  the  railroads  might  become  abso- 
lute monopolies,  and  that  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  might  be 
utterly  broken  down,  but  within  the<^ast  two  years  it  has  been  urged 
that  competition  has  failed  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice  and  stability/ 
and  therefore  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  asserted  that 
competition  is  an  irresponsible  force,  that  its  essence  is  instability,  and 
that  so  long  as  it  continues,  systematic  justice  cannot  be  done.  This 
conclusion  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  in  the  com- 
merce between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  the  struggle  is  confined  to 
four  or  five  great  railway  organizations.  It  has,  however,  been  herein- 
before shown  that  the  struggle  embraces  the  competition  of  many  lines 
and  of  many  commercial  forces,  which  overshadow  the  power  exercised 
by  the  managers  of  the  great  trunk  lines.  This  is  clearly  understood, 
and  in  practice  fully  recognized  by  men  engaged  in  extensive  mer- 
cantile operations,  and  by  the  managers  of  great  railroad  interests.  Tbe 
evils  incident  to  competition  are  sharply  defined  and  incisive,  but  the 
benefits  which  it  affords  are  substantial  and  pervading.  The  beneficent 
law  of  supply  and  demand  where  it  operates  most  freely  may  not  secure 
systematic  justice,  and  yet  the  whole  world  concedes  that,  so  far  as  it 
is  operative,  it  secures  substantial  justice.  This  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
/>ected  in  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs.    Competition  may  no^ 
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make  all  things  even,  but  it  affords  a  nearer  approach  to  equitable  deal- 
ing among  men  than  any  substitute  which  Las  yet  been  proposed  for  the 
natural  laws  of  trade.  The  very  inBtability  of  competition  is  the  surest 
safeguard  of  the  public  interests.  When  competition  ceases  to  be  irre- 
sponsible, monopoly  will  step  in,  unless  it  be  substituted  by  the  auto- 
cratic rule  of  a  combination  sufficiently  powerful  to  control  all  the  trans- 
portation-lines of  the  country.  Any  arbitrary  rule  in  whatever  manner 
formulated,  or  by  whatever  agency  exercised,  would  prove  to  be  an  im- 
ix>tent  substitute  for  the  great  beneficent  law  of  competition  in  the  irre- 
sponsibility and  instability  of  which  is  embraced  that  conservatism  which 
inheres  in  the  untrammeled  operations  of  natural  forces. 

So  intimately  are  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade  con- 
nected that  it  is  impossible  to' eliminate  competition  between  the  rail- 
roads without  doing  violence  to  commercial  interests,  and  thereby  work- 
ing greater  evils  than  those  sought  to  be  removed.  It  is  well  known 
that  within  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  various  forces  of  competition, 
a  comparatively  narrow  range  of  discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  rail- 
road companies  in  regard  to  tbeir  '^  through  traffic."  The  rates  which 
have  at  times  prevailed  especially  for  the  transportation  of  grain  on 
the  east  and  west  trunk  lines  during  the  last  two  years  are  said  to  have 
involved  an  actual  loss  to  the  companies.  Earnest  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  great  trunk  lines  to  advance  freight 
charges,  but  the  competition  has  been  so  strong  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  effect  that  object.  The  public  have  thus  secured  the  benefits 
of  cheap  transportation. 

But  the  practical  results  of  competition  between  railroads  and  be- 
tween trade  forces  are  before  us,  and  we  may  learn  the  effects  of  these 
forces  upon  the  adjustment  of  freight-tariffs.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  average  charges  per  ton  per  mile  during  the  last  eight  years  on 
several  important  trunk  lines  of  the  United  States  largely  engaged  in 
transportation  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

Statement  showing  the  gradtial  reduction  in  freight-charges  per  ton' per  mile  on  several 
transportation-lines  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  the  AUantic  sea- 
hoard,  from  1868  to  1876  inclusive. 


Railroads. 


Yean. 


1868. 


New  York  Central 

Pennaylvania 

Erie 

New  York  State  canaU « 

Boston  and  Albany 

Philadelphia  and  £rie 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 

Michigan  Central 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulnoy.... 
Chicago  and  North  western 


Average. 


CenU. 
2.59 
1.90 
1.9S 

•  So 

S.43 


1869. 


3.43 
3.09 
3.01 
3.13 


Cents. 
3.  SO 
L72 
1.60 
.93 
3.19 


3.34 

1.98 
8.T7 


3.8*> 


.97 


1870. 


Cents. 
1.86 
1.55 
1.37 
.83 
2.09 


1.50 
1.61 
3.31 
3.09 


1.91 


1871. 


Cents. 
1.65 
L34 
1.47 
1.03 
2.03 
1.85 
1.39 
1.56 
3.19 
3.87 


1.74 


1872. 


Genu. 
1.G9 
1.43 
L53 
1.08 
1.96 
L46 
1.37 
1.  f;7 
2.18 
8.51 


1.67 


1873. 


Cents. 
1.57 
1.42 
1.45 
.88 
1.83 
1.36 
1.33 
1.30 
1.93 
3.35 


1874.    1875.    1870. 


Cents. 
1.47 
1.96 
1.31 

.73 
1.53 

.94 
1.18 
1.16 
1.90 
8.10 


CenU. 

Cents. 

1.37 

1.05 

1.06 

.89 

1.21 

1.07 

.66 

.68 

1.11 

.87 

.77 

1.01 

.82 

1.03 

1.91 

1.95 

1. 54  I  1. 36     1. 21 


N.  B. — In  this  table  the  calendar  year  nearest  the  several  fiscal  years  is  taken. 
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It  appears  that  the  average  rates  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
fell  from  2.59  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  186S  to  1.05  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  in  1876,  a  fall  of  59  per  cent. ;  the  rates  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  fell  from  1.90  cents  in  1868  to  .89  of  a  cent  in  1876,  a  fall  of  53  per 
cenc. ;  the  rates  on  the  Erie  ftailway  fell  from  1.92  cents  in  1868  to  1.07 
cents  in  1876,  a  fall  of  44  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  rates  on  the  New 
York  State  canals  fell  from  .88  of  a  cent  in  1868  to  .68  of  a  cent  in 
1876,  a  fall  of  23  per  cent. 

It  appears  that  the  annual  average  of  tbe  rates  stated  in  the  foregoing 
table  fell  from  2.26  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  1868  to  1.21  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  in  1875,  a  fall  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  This  de- 
crease has  not  resulted  from  voluntary  concessions  by  the  gre^t  trunk 
lines  over  which  passes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country,  but  from  causes  beyond  their  control,  and  against  which 
they  have  striven  earnestly  but  in  vain.  Another  most  significant  fact 
is  the  fall  of  all-rail  grain-rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  from  45  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  1869,  to  16  cents  per  100  pounds  during  a  part  of  the 
year  1876,  the  rates  during  the  latter  year  being  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  which  prevailed  but  seven  years  before. 

These  facts  carry  with  them  their  own  argument.  The  reductions  in 
freight-charges  are  the  result  of  competition,  and  they  have  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural  interests 
of  thei  country. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  table  illustrates  the 
average  reduction  of  rates  on  hath  "  through^  and  *'  local "  traffic^  the  local 
traffic  of  all  the  roads  being  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  reduction 
of  local  rates  has  resulted  mainly  from  competition  between  the  various 
markets  of  the  country,  a  result  in  conformity  with  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  prices  during  the  last  four  years. 

Local  rates  are  still  remunerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  ^'competitive 
rates*'  may,  within  the  limits  of  clearly-defined  mutual  interests,  be  so 
adjusted  through  cooperation  as  not  to  entail  losses  upon  the  com- 
panies. No  scheme  of  adjustment,  however,  can  override  the  forces  of 
competition,  and  all  attemx^ts  of  the  kind  must  result  in  disaster. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  contests  between  the  trunk  lines  the 
strongest  company  or  combination  of  companies  invariably  remains  mas- 
ter of  the  field.  It  has,  however,  come  to  be  almost  an  aphorism  among 
railroad  managers  that  the  weakest  line  determines  the  rates.  It 
has  been  seen  at  Boston  that  in  the  struggles  between  the  Grand  Trunk 
Kailroad  on  the  one  side,  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  on  tbe  other,  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad,  Hie  weakest 
of  them  allj  has  remained  master  of  the  field.  The  causes  of  this  appar- 
ently paradoxical  result  have  already  been  explained. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  combination  between  the  railroads 
of  the  country  is  yearly  becoming  closer  and  more  powerful.  The  facts 
which  have  been  hereinbefore  adduced  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that 
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the  extension  of  the  railway  system  has  tended  to  create  new  elements  of 
competition,  and  to  render  the  adjustmeutof  through  rates  more  difficnlt. 
Every  trunk  line  has  many  interests  ontside  of,  and  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  embraced  within  the  terms  of  any  combination  with  other  trunk 
lines,  and  it  has  been  found  that  sooner  or  later  these  collateral  interests 
lead  to  the  infraction  of  any  conditions  which  the  ingenuity  of  railroad 
managers  has  yet  been  able  to  devise.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that, 
heretofore,  competing  companies  in  attempting  to  protect  themselves 
against  themselves,  have  failed  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  their  mutual  interests. 

As  the  promoters  of  the  great  railroad  organizations  connecting  the 
West  with  the  seaboard  have  pushed  their  lines  westward,  they  have 
seen  their  control  over  ^Hhrough  rates"  gradually  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  idea  has  been  suggested  in  the  interests  of  the  railroad 
companies,  by  able  men,  that  the  roads  ought  to  invoke  some  external 
aid  in  order  to  maintain  remunerative  rates,  or  at  least  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  at  times,  carrying  through  fi-eight  at  an  absolute  loss.  Evi- 
dently, it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  if  the  railroads 
of  the  country  were  to  become  crippled  by  their  own  excesses,  but  in 
^iew  of  the  beneficial  results  which  have  been  realized  from  the  regu- 
lating influence  which  competition  has  exerted  over  rates  in  the  great 
commerce  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  between  all  important 
centers  of  trade  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  two  or  more  rival  lines, 
the  people  will  watch  with  favor  the  gradual  extension  of  the  railway 
system  by  which  means  the  limits  of  the  local  or  non-competitive  traffic 
are  being  contracted  and  the  limits  of  the  competitive  traffic  enlarged. 

It  appears  probable  that  as  the  facilities  of  transportation  are  more 
widely  extended  many  injurious  discri  minations  will  disappear,  and  that 
the  legitimate  limits  of  the  traffic  of  rival  companies  will  become  more 
clearly  defined.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  companies  will, 
upon  enlightened  views  of  self-interest,  formulate  and  acquiesce  in  such 
regulations  with  respect  to  their  common  interests  as  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  sudden  changes  of  rates  which  cause  erratic  diver- 
sions of  traffic  from  one  line  to  another;  results, which  tend  to  destroy 
confidence  not  only  in  railroad  securities,  but  in  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  of  commercial  cities.  Such  changes  of  rates  tend  to  depress 
and  not  to  advance  commerce. 

7.— COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  report,  designed 
to  be  merely  introductory  in  its  character,  to  present  a  treatise  covering 
the  entire  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  either  on  rail  or  on  water- 
lines.  The  present  consideration  of  the  subject  must  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  certain  movements  and  to  statistics  and  other  facts  illustrative 
of  some  of  its  more  important  features. 
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Prior  to  the  year  1850,  commerce  betweeu  that  section  of  the  country 
now  comprising  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  States 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  lakes,  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  Hudson  Elver,  and  the  city  of  New  York  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  that  commerce.  The  movements  of  trade  between  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Gulf  States  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  Mississippi  liiver  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  the  seaport  for  that  entire  commerce.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  both  these  commercial  movements  is  now  shared  by  rail- 
roads. 

At  first  the  railroads  of  the  Western  States  were  regarded  as  being 
merely  tributary  to  the  water-lines,  and  it  was  supposed  that  those 
natural  highways  of  commerce  would  continue  to  be  the  principal  avenues 
of  transportation. 

But  great  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Railroads  have  become  important  avenues  of  commerce,  and  the  whole 
course  and  conditions  of  transportation  and  of  trade  have  been  revolu- 
tionized. The  cost  of  transportation  having  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
traffic  on  railroads  has  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Important  commercial  advantages  have  also  resulted  from  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations  between  railroad  lines  and  ocean-steamer  lines  by 
which  means  commodities  are  transported  directly  from  the  point  of 
shipment  to  the  point  of  destination  without  breaking  bulk.  The  sav- 
ing of  transfer  charges,  commissions,  storage,  expenses,  &c.,  incurred 
in  the  old  methods  of  transportation,  in  connection  with  the  advantages 
afiforded  by  rapid  transit  and  reduced  risks,  has  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  railroads  as  commercial  highways.  At  the  present 
time  flour  manufactured  at  points  in  the  Northwestern  States  is  being 
shipped  on  through  bills  not  only  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  but  to 
interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States.  For  several  years  grain  has  been 
shipped  directly  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  seaports  and'  to  ports  in 
Europe.  Pork  products  are  now  being  shipped  on  through  bills  from 
interior  points  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  to  Europe.  This  direct  trade  is  rap- 
idly growing,  and  it  carries  with  it  very  important  commercial  and 
financial  results. 

The  telegraph,  in  connection  with  the  facilities  of  rail  movements,  has 
also  tended  to  produce  great  changes  in  the  modes  of  commerce.  The 
gradual  removal  of  the  center  of  grain-production  during  the  last  thirty 
years  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  a  point  not  far 
from  the  Mississippi  Elver,  has  led  to  important  commercial  results. 

Great  changes  have  also  taken  place  in  our  foreign  commerce  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  transatlantic  steamer  lines  and  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  countries  of  Europe.  These  changes 
in  maritime  commerce  have  exerted  a  very  important  reflex  influence 
upon  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  cotton  is  being  shipped  direct  to  North  Atlantic 
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ports  and  to  northern  factories  on  railroads.  Tbis  has  already  become 
an  important  traffic.  Cotton  is  also  being  transported  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Elvers  to  ports  above,  viz,  Cairo,  111.,  Saint  Loais,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  and  other  river  towns,  and  thence  by  rail  to  North 
Atlantic  seaports  and  to  northern  factories. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  these  great  changes  in  commercial  move- 
ments are  still  in  operation,  and  perhaps  at  no  previous  period  in  our 
history  has  commerce  been  more  truly  in  a  transition  state  than  at  the 
present  time.  So  many  predictions  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  trade 
have  proved  to  be  erroneous  that  it  appears  to  be  more  profitable  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place 
and  to  describe  existing  movements,  than  to  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future. 

The  most  important  general  divisions  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  United  States  are:  Commerce  between  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  commerce  between  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  States ;  and  commerce 
between  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Gulf  States. 

The  railroads  connecting  the  North  Atlantic  with  the  South  Atlantic 
States  constitute  the  principal  avenues  of  travel,  and  of  transportation  for 
the  mails,  express  goods,  and  the  more  valuable  freights,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  heavy  articles  of  commerce  are  transported  on  the  ocean, 
the  cheapest  of  all  commercial  highways.  Within  a  few  years  close 
connections  have  been  formed  at  the  various  ports  between  steamer 
lines  and  railroads,  by  which  means  commodities  are  transported 
from  interior  points  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  from  northern  sea- 
ports to  interior  points  at  the  South  upon  direct  consignment.  This  im- 
portant advance  in  the  modes  of  transportation  and  of  trade  has  greatly 
facilitated  commercial  intercourse. 

For  many  years  the  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  the  commerce  over  two  or  three  of  the 
great  trunk  railroads  connecting  the  West  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
now  greatly  exceeds  the  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  has  been 
a  large  and  steady  growth  in  the  north  and  south  movement  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  Gulf  States,  but  the  growth  of  the  east  and 
west  movement  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  has  been  much  more  rapid.  The  relative  growth  and  magnitude 
of  the  east  and  west  movement  and  the  north  and  seuth  movement  of 
commerce  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  sections  of  this 
report  which  relate  to  the  commercial  movements  to  and  from  Saint 
Louis,  the  commercial  movements  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  movements  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  relative  magnitude  of  these 
two  movements  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  grain  shipped 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  the  Southern  States.  It  was  ascertained 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  from  statistics  furnished  by 
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boards  of  trade  and  railroad  companies,  that  the  shipments  of  grain  from 
the  Western  States  dnring  the  year  1872  were  as  follows  : 

Baabala. 

Shipped  east , 178,000,000 

Shipped  south , 34,000,000 

or  about  five  times  as  much  east  as  south.  A  large  part  of  the  eastward 
shipments  was  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  The  proportion  of 
shipments  east  and  sonth  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Bushels. 

Shipped  east 104,877,122 

Shipped  south 33,783,526 

or  aboat  three  times  as  mnch  east  as  sonth. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  (imports 
and  exports)  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  amounted  to 
^1,121,634,277.  Of  this  grand  total  our  commerce  with  the  countries 
of  Europe  constituted  $644,956,408,  or  58  per  cent.  The  great  tide  of 
internal  commerce  in  this  country  between  the  Western  States  and 
the  North  Atlantic  States  seems  to  have  followed  the  general  directibn 
of  this  enormous  European  trade.  The  east  and  west  movement  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  during  the  last  twenty-flve  years  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  trunk  railroads  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  A  similar 
development  of  east  and  west  commerce  has  followed  the  extension  of 
railway  lines  from  the  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  shown  by  the  rapidly  increased  eastward  movement 
of  cotton  by  rail  from  Memphis,  and  the  increase  of  cotton  receipts  at 
the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  This  latter  move- 
ment may,  however,  also  be  regarded  as  a  north  and  south  movement, 
since  the  principal  part  of  the  through  east  and  west  traffic  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  movement  between  North  and  South  Atlantic  ports. 

The  north  and  sonth  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  the 
Southern  States  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  the  manifest  possibilities 
of  this  movement  open  a  broad  field  for  enterprise,  and  call  for  all  the 
practicable  aids  which  can  be  provided  through  the  improvement  of  those 
great  natural  highways  of  commerce,  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  its 
principal  navigable  tributaries. 
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THE  C03OIEBCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NOBTHWESTEBN  STATES  AS 
ILLUSTBATED  BT  THE  TBAFFIC  ON  THE  UPPEB  MISSISSIPPI  BIYEB 
AND  OYEB  BAILBOADBBIDGES  CROSSING  THAT  BIYEB. 

lu  the  year  1850  there  was  not  a  siugle  mile  of  railroad  in  the  now 
wealthy  and  popnloas  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota ;  and  all  that  vast 
section  ofcountry  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biverand  north  of  the  State 
of  ^lissouri,  together  with  the  present  State  of  Kansas,  had  no  railroad 
commnnication  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  were  then  in  a  territorial  condition.  The  limited  commerce 
of  this  vast  region  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  Saint  Louis  was  the  center  of  trade. 

By  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  Bailroad  in  the 
year  1854,  the  railway  system  was  extended  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  by  the  completion  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Railroad  in  1856,  a  through  east  and  west  rail-line  was  secured  to 
Saint  Louis.  The  commerce  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and 
of  the  States  and  Territories  lying  west  of  those  States  has  been  devel- 
oped chiefly  by  means  of  transportation  on  railroads  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  following  statements  illustrate  the  wonderful 
growth  of  those  States,  the  commercial  movements  of  the  Northwest, 
and  the  grand  possibilities  of  railroads  as  commercial  highways. 

The  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  now  about  3,850  miles, 
and  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  about  2,000  miles. 
These  roads  are  connected  with  trunk  lines  extending  to  all  the  priuci- 
iml  lake-ports,  and,  by  lake  and  rail,  river  and  rail,  and  all-rail  lines,  to 
the  principal  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  to  all  the  important  interior 
points  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  In  order  to  secure  uninter- 
rupted rail-communication  between  the  trans-Mississippi  States  and  the 
States  east  of  that  river,  thirteen  bridges  have  been  constructed  by 
railroad  companies  across  the  Mississippi  Biver  between  Winona,  Minn., 
and  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $20,183,000,  as  follows : 

At  Winona §200, 000  00 

At  La  Crosse  boat-crossing 20,000  00 

At  Prairie  dn  Cbien,  pile  and  boat 120,000  00 

At  Dnbuqne 800,000  00 

At  Sabala,  temporary 20,000  00 

At  Clinton 800,000  00 

At  Davenport,  ( wagou-bridge  bailt  conjointly  by  tbe  Government  and 

railroad  company) 2,000,000  00 

At  Burlington 800,000  00 

At  Keokuk * 800,000  00 

AtQainoy 1,500,000  00 

At  Hannibal 750,000  00 

At  Louisiana 800,000  00 

At  Saint  Louis 11,573,000  00 

20, 183. 000  00 

At  the  present  time  tbe  traffic  passing  over  several  of  these  bridges 
greatly  exceeds  the  traffic  upon  the  Mississippi  Biver  which  flows  be- 
neath them. 
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In  regard  to  the  southward  and  eastward  commercial  movements  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Solberg,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  says : 

A  few  articles,  such  as  resin ,  pitch,  castor-oil,  white  lead,  and  possibly  lard-oil,  and 
wooden  ware,  come  chiefly  from  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  quantity  of  sagar 
and  molasses  from  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  is  so  small  compared  with  the  im- 
ports of  the  same  class  of  goods  from  the  East,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
the  proportion  in  the  absence  of  actual  statistics.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing importance  of  railroads  as  carriers  of  our  exports  and  imports,  the  Saint  Louis 
trade  is  still  largely  by  river,  and  is  growing  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  business  of 
the  state  as  it  grows  in  population. 

Mr.  Solberg  also  states  that  of  the  entire  surplus  products  of  lum- 
ber and  grain,  constituting  the  chief  commodities,  80  per  cent,  is  shipped 
directly  east  by  rail  and  14  per  cent,  is  shipped  south,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  afterward  diverted  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  on 
railroads  crossing  the  river  south  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Col.  Milo  Smith  presents  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
north  and  south  roads  of  Iowa: 

The  business  of,aU  north  and  south  roads  in  Iowa  is  practically  eastbound  business. 
The  north  and  south  roads  carry  their  traffic  to  the  main  east  and  west  trunk  lines, 
and  over  them  it  goes  to  Chicago.  There  is  practically  no  south-bound  business. 
Nearly  aU  the  traffic  of  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Railroad,  striking  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Keokuk  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  goes  to  Chicago.  It  is  safe  to  calculate 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  Iowa  goes  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  general  direction  of  the  commerce  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and 
of  that  section  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri  may  also  be  inferred  from  facts  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Saint  Louis  Merchants' 
Exchange,  in  reply  to  inquiries  submitted  to  him  by  this  Department. 
It  appears  that  the  total  tonnage  received  at  Saint  Louis  during  the 
year  1875  amounted  to  3,896,295  tons,  of  which  only  413,088  tons  or  14 
per  cent,  were  received  "from  the  North."  These  tonnage  receipts 
from  the  Xorth  were  from  the  following  sources : 

Tons. 

Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 60,993 

Illinois  River 153,995 

Upper  Mississippi  River 198, 100 

Total 413,088 

The  receipts  by  the  Eockford,  Eoek  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Bailroad 
and  by  the  Illinois  Elver  were  almost  exclusively  products  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  total  tonnage  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  north 
by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  (198,100  tons)  constituted,  therefore,  but  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  receipts  at  that  city  during  the  year  1875.  It  is  prof)er 
to  say  that  the  above  statement,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  direction 
of  the  general  receipts  at  Saint  Louis,  is  only  approximate,  but 
it  fully  covers  all  that  can  properly  be  termed  ^'receipts  from  the 
north.'' 
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Compariion  between  the  traffic  of  the  Miieiuippi  River  and  the  traffic  of 
the  railroads  tchich  cross  it  above  the  city  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  total  qaantity  of  wheat  exported  frotn  Minnesota  during  the  year 
1875  amounted  to  23,391,000  bushels.  Of  this  there  were  shipped  south 
by  river,  2,567,694  bushels ;  shipped  east  by  rail,  20,823,306  bushels.  Of 
the  quantity  shipped  by  river  it  appears  that  2,316,985  bushels  or  90.2 
per  cent  was  transferred  to  east  and  west  roads  at  points  below,  show- 
ing that  only  250,709  bushels  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  exports 
of  Minnesota  was  shipped  south  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  that  99  per 
cent,  was  shipped  east. 

The  following  valuable  table,  showing  the  general  eastern  movement 
over  railroad  bridges  above  Saint  Louis,  was  prepared  by  Col.  Milo 
Smith,  of  ClintoUf  Iowa : 


At  WhMMIA 

AtLftCroeM 

Al  Prftirie  DaObien. 

AtDabaque 

At8*baU 

AlCliDtoo 

AlDsT60fort 

AtBorlington 

AtKeolcok 

AftQalMj 

A(H»Dii{lMa 

At  LonialAiit , 


Total  tonntge  pasftlng  East. 


Total  tons. 


75,000 
326.330 
970,500 

sao.ooo 

35,833 

495,000 

41S,7t8 

319,295 

19.653 

97.640 

43,605 

36.710 


2,344,354 


Qrain  and  Hoar. 


04 


Tons. 


m 

60,000 

75 

244.747 

75 

902,920 

75 

165,000 

75 

26,86^ 

75 

371,250 

75 

309.546 

60 

195, 177 

fl5 

16,705 

50 

48,820 

IH 

7,995 

S9 

10,645 

1, 659, 673 


The  r^[>orl  of  the  Saint  Louis  Exchange  for  1875  states  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  grain  which  reached  that  eitjr  during  the  year  1875,  by  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  amounted  to  77,996  tons.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  southward  movement  of  grain  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  above  Saint 
Lonis  was  but  5  per  cent  of  the  eastward  movement  over  railroad  bridges. 
The  total  tonnage  of  merchandise  (lumber  not  included)  which  crossed 
the  Mississippi  Biver  by  rail  appears  by  the  foregoing  table  to  have 
amounted,  to  2,344,354  tons,  while  the  total  tonnage  of  merchandise 
which  reached  Saint  Louis  from  the  north  and  from  territory  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  amounted  to  198,100  tons,  the  river  tonnage 
being  but  8  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  which  crossed  the  river  over  the 
thirteen  bridges  between  Winona,  Minn.,  and  Louisiana,  Mo. 

TIte  movements  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grain-trade  of  the  IS^orthwest  is  the 
lumber  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  Bivers.  The 
movements  of  lumber  from  the  forests  to  the  various  markets  also  serve 
to  illostrate  the  general  course  of  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest.    All 

7  AP* 
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the  lumber  of  the  npper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  Rivers, 
on  its  way  to  the  varioas  markets,  converges  at  the  junction  of  those 
rivers  near  Prairie  du  Chien.  From  thence  it  is  rafted  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  in  the  form  of  logs,  boards,  shingles,  and  lath.  Every 
town  and  city  from  the  month  of  the  Wisconsin  River  to  the  city  of 
Saint  Louis  is  to  some  extent  a  lumber  market,  and  at  almost  all  the 
principal  towns,  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  are  manufactured  for  the 
local  demand  and  for  shipment  east  and  west.  At  every  point  where  a 
road  crosses  the  river,  lumber  in  its  various  forms  is  shipped  to  interior 
points.  Supplies  of  lumber  are  thus  shipped  from  10  to  100  miles  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  500  to  1,000  miles  west  of  that  river.  In 
this  manner  the  principal  part  of  the  lumber  traffic  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  diverted  to  an  east  and  west  movement. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  total  movements  of  the  lumber- 
trade  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Berthold  &  Jennings,  lumber-merchants 
of  Saint  Louis,  who  are  regarded  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  that 
city  as  authority  upon  this  subject.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  pine  region  in  1875  was  1,060,000,000  feet,  board-measure, 
of  which  101,217,880  feet  reached  Saint  Louis.  The  quantity  consumed 
at  river  towns  and  shifiped  east  and  west  by  rail,  and  the  quantity  ship, 
ped  south  by  river,  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Feet 

Consumed  at  river  towns  and  shipped  east  and  west 958, 782, 120 

By  river  to  Saint  Lonis 101,217,880 

Total 1,060,000,000 

Of  the  total  movement  of  lumber  it  appears  that  90  per  cent,  was 
consumed  at  river-towns  or  transported  east  and  west  on  railroads,  and 
that  but  10  per  cent,  reached  Saint  Louis. 

The  quantity  shipped  south  of  Saint  Lonis  amounted  to  only  9,000,000 
feet.  This  indicates  that  the  lumber-trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
practically  ends  at  Saint  Louis,  and  there  ceases  to  be,  to  any  extent,  a 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  river.  By  adding  the  tonnage  of  lumber  to  the 
tonnage  of  general  merchandise  which  crossed  the  Mississippi  over  rail- 
road bridges,  and  the  tonnage  of  lumber  to  the  tonnage  of  general  mer- 
chandise received  from  the  north  at  Saint  Louis,  we  obtain  approxi- 
mately the  comparative  shipments  east  and  south  from  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  as  follows : 

SHIPPED  EAST. 

Tons. 

General  merchandise , 2,344,354 

Lumber,  (estimated) 150,000 

Total  eastward  movement 2,494,354 

SHIPPED  SOUTH. 

General  merchandise ^ 196,100 

Lumber 101,217 

Total  south  movement 299,317 
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Tbe  total  tonnage  moved  south  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  only 
12  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  moved  eastward. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  value  of  east-bonnd  freights  crossing 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  about  $50  per  ton,  and  that  the  average  value 
of  the  tonnage  moving  south  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  Biver 
is  about  $S  per  ton.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  total  value  of  com- 
modities moved  east  by  rail  and  of  commodities  moved  south  by  river  is 
as  follows:  Value  of  east-bound  traffic  by  rail,  $124,717,700;  value  of 
south-bound  traffic  by  river,  $2,394,536.  The  total  value  of  the  com- 
modities shipped  south  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  but  2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  the  commodities  shipped  east. 

These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  movements  of 
the  commerce  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the  enormous  and 
greatly  preponderating  east  and  west  traffic  being  the  result  of  the  con- 
stniction  of  railroads  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  this  connection,  the  great  value  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  as  a  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  reservoir  for  the  lumber-trade  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  river  is  but  one  mill  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  the  tonnage- 
movement  on  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  average  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road. 

The  lumber-trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bivers  will  probably  always  remain  a  river-trade  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  now  carried  on,  and  the  growth  of  the  distribution  east,  west,  and 
gouth  will  be  governed  by  the  general  growth  of  commerce  in  the  differ- 
ent directions. 

The  increase  of  the' commerce  of  Saint  Louis  with  the  States  north 
and  northwest  of  the  State  of  Missouri  must  always  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  commerce  between  those  States  and  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  development  of  this  north  and  south 
commerce  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver  and  on  all  north  and  south  rail-lines,  as  it  will  be  a  traffic  for 
which  the  east  and  west  trunk-railway  lines  cannot  compete.  The  Mis. 
sissippi  Biver  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  avenue  of  transportation 
for  lumber  and  other  heavy  commodities,  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
regulator  of  freight-charges  on  railroads. 

The  fact  that  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  closed  during 
the  winter  months,  while  it  affects  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  river  as 
a  commercial  highway  for  the  transportation  of  general  merchandise, 
does  not  greatly  detract  from  its  value  as  a  line  of  transport  for  lumber, 
since  an  adequate  supply  can  always  be  moved  to  the  river-towns  dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation,  and  there  be  manufactured  and  shipped 
east  and  west  by  rail  during  the  period  when  navigation  is  closed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  statements  pre- 
sented to  this  Department  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Solberg,  of  SamtP^oX^^wiXi**,  \s^ 
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Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clintoiii  Iowa,  and  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  sec- 
retary of  the  Mercbaats'  Exchange,  of  Saint  Lonis,  Mo.  (Appendix, 
pp,  92, 148, 186.) 

DIRECT   TRADE    ON    RAILROADS    BETWEEN    DISTANT    POINTS    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  transportation  of  commodities  between  interior  points  in 
the  Western  States  and  points  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  States  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  feature  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coantry 
at  the  present  day.  Movements  of  this  character  indicate  the  remark- 
able changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  and  conditions  of 
commerce  daring  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  direct  transportation  of  merchandise  between  distant  points  in  the 
United  States  is  a  resnlt  of  the  developed  possibilities  of  railroad  trans- 
portation in  connection  with  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  com- 
mercial information  by  means  of  the  telegraph  and  the  public  press. 
Such  direct  transportation  on  through  consignments  was  not  possible 
on  railroads  until  through-freight  lines  were  formed  and  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  speedy  and  economical  transfer  of  frdght  from  one 
railroad  to  another  without  any  intermediate  agencies  except  those  pro- 
vided by  the  common  carrier.  This  new  mode .  of  commerce  is  some- 
times considered  to  be  merely  a  deflection  of  trade  from  the  great  mar- 
kets, but  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  commerce  indi- 
rectly tending  to  advance  and  not  to  detract  from  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  great  centers  of  trade. 

The  through-freight  lines  of  the  country  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another,  by  means  of  which  direct 
shipments  were  rendered  possible,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  public  neces- 
sity. Twenty-five  years  ago  the  agricnltnral  products  of  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  were  shipped  to  the  centers  of  trade  on  the 
lakes  and  thence  to  New  York  by  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  Such 
products  of  the  West  were  also  shipped  to  towns  and  cities  on  the  Ohio 

and  Mississippi  Bivers  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  From  these  two 
seaports  and  from  intermediate  points  on  the  two  water-lines  freights 
were  shipped  to  interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  West 
shipped  to  interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States  passes  through  either 
New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Almost  every  interior  trading  town  of  any 
importance  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  receives  supplies  of  grain  and 
other  produce  directly  from  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Louisville,  and  from  smaller  points  throughout  the  West. 
At  the  present  time  merchandise  consigned  to  interior  points  in  New 
England  is  shipped  direct  to  its  destination  at  about  the  same  rates  as 
are  charged  to  Boston.    Produce  is  also  shipped  to  interior  points  in  the 
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State  of  New  York  at  about  the  rates  charged  to  New  York  City,  and  to 
interior  points  in  Pennsylvania  at  about  the  rates  charged  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  economy  of  this  direct  mode  of  transportation  consists  mainly  in 
the  saving  of  time,  local-freight  charges  from  the  distributing  seaports, 
and  transfer-charges. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  a  complete  statistical  view  of  this  great 
and  growing  direct  trade  between  distant  points  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Characteristic  data  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  these 
features  of  the  commercial  movements  of  the  country  may  be  found  in 
those  sections  of  this  report  which  refer  to  the  movements  of  grain  and  of 
cotton,  to  the  regulating  power  of  the  water-lines,  to  the  diversion  of  traf- 
fic from  the  water-lines,  and  to  the  development  of  commerce  on  rail- 
roads. 

The  hope  may  be  here  expressed  that  measures  will  be  adopted  for 
collecting  such  statistical  and  other  data  as  will  afford  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  modes 
of  conducting  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 

THE  COMPARATIVE    GROWTH  OF   COMMERCE    ON   RAILROADS  AND   ON 

WATER-LINES. 

The  commerce  on  the  railroads  of  the  country  now  fax  exceeds  in. 
magnitude  the  commerce  on  interior  water-lines.  The  enormous  pre- 
I>onderance  of  the  traffic  on  railroads  over  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  Oanal 
and  the  Hudson  Biver  route  in  the  commerce  between  the  West  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  data,  showing 
the  tonnage  moved  on  several  of  these  competing  lines  during  the 
year  1876 : 

Tont. 
New  York  State  canals,  (ioclading  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Champlain  Cana], 

and  all  the  lateral  canals  of  the  SUte) 4,172,129 

Erie  Railway 5,972,818 

New  York  Central  Railroad 6,803,680 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 9,922,911 

The  traffic  on  the  New  York  State  canals  appears  to  have  been  but 
one-fifth  of  the  traffic  on  the  three  trunk  railroads  mentioned. 

In  the  above  statement  is  embraced  only  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  lines  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  It  appears 
from  the  report  for  the  year  1876  that  the  total  tonnage  moved  on  all 
the  lines  owned  and  controlled  by  that  company,  both  east  and  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  amounted  to  31,092,631  tons.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here 
that  the  facts  showing  the  more  rapid  growth  of  commerce  on  railroads 
than  on  water-lines  indicate  both  the  development  of  commerce  on 
railroads  and  the  diversion  of  commerce  from  water-lines  to  railroads. 

Competition  bettceen  the  northern    icaterline  and  the  east  and  tcest 
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trunk  railroads. — The  diversion  of  grain  and  other  products  of  the  West 
from  the  lake  and  canal  ronte  to  the  various  rail-routes  connecting  the 
West  with  the  seaboard  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  diversion  began 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  grain- 
receipts  at  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
during  the  year  1776. 

Received  at — 

Biuhels. 

i  By  canal  and  Hudson  River 32,853,839 

New  York,<  ===== 

(  By  rail 59,047.953 

Portland 3,999,181 

Boston 22,753,696 

Philadelphia 35,546,845 

Baltimore 37,564,536 

Total  by  rail 158,912,213 

N.  B. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  about  four  million  bushels  received  at  New  York 
"  coastwise/'  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

Almost  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  were  from  the  Western  States,  a  traffic  in  which 
the  rail-lines  compete  with  each  other  and  with  the  water-line. 

The  total  receipts  by  rail  and  by  water  (including  coastwise  receipts) 
at  the  five  ports  appear  to  have  been  : 

Baahels. 

By  water 32,853,839 

By  rail 157,912,213 

Total 191,766,052 

It  appears  that  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  was  by  the  Erie 
Canal  and  Hudson  Biver  and  83  per  cent,  by  rail.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  13,672,732  bushels  of  grain  received  '^by  lake"  at  Buflfalo 
were  thence  shipped  by  rail.  This  shows  that  about  24  per  cent,  of  the 
shipments  from  the  West  were  by  lake  and  about  76  per  cent,  by  rail. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation  that 
the  total  shipments  of  grain  from  the  Western  States  into  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  amounted  during  the  year  1872  to  178,021,426  bushels,  of 
which  109,338,803  bushels,  or  61  per  cent.,  was  shipped  by  rail.  Com- 
parative statistics  indicate  that  the  proportion  shipped  by  rail  has  since 
considerably  increased. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of  flour  and  grain  delivered 
at  New  York  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity  delivered  at  Mont- 
real, Portland,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  from 
1872  to  1876,  inclusive : 
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Year. 


Delivered  at 
New  York. 


ISTt 
1873 
1874 
1075 
1876 


BuaKtU. 

89.  Sia,  S78 
93. 137,  971 
107. 373, 156 
93,  443,  4^8 
97. 178,  856 


Delivered  at 
six  other 
seaboard 
ports. 


ButheU. 
94. 843, 8S4 
96, 953. 013 
99.  479, 9.')0 
93.191,366 
137, 535,  533 


Total  seven 
ports. 


Btuhdt. 
184. 663,  403 
189,089,983 
306, 753, 106 
185, 634, 754 
334, 714,  379 


Per  cent, 
at  New 
York. 


48.9 
4a  7 
51.8 
50.3 
43.3 


Per  cent. 
at  six 
other 
ports. 


51.1 
51.3 
48.3 
49.7 
56.7 


The  delivery  of  western  grain  at  other  ports  than  New  York  were 
exclusively  by  rail. 

The  diversion  of  the  grain  traffic  from  the  northern  water-line  to  rail- 
roads is  also  indicated  by  the  following  facts :  Only  eight  years  ago  the 
principal  part  of  the  western  grain  consumed  in  the  New  England 
States  was  bronght  to  New  York,  and  was  thence  distributed  by  means 
of  vessels  sailing  coastwise  or  by  railroads  to  various  points  in  the  New 
England  States.  That  commerce  is  now  carried  on  over  direct  rail- 
lines,  thus  saving  time  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  an  indirect  trade. 
This  fact  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commissioners  for  the  year  1876 : 

ReoeipU  of  grain  and  flour  ai  Bo$Umfrom  ike  Wt9t  by  water  and  bg  rail  for  eight  yeare, 

FLOUB,  m  BAKBBLB. 


By  rail 

By  water 

By  rail 

By  water.. «... 

By  rail 

By  water % 

By  rail 

By  water 


■■^—  ■  -  ^  t  ■ 


18661 

1860. 

187a 

1671. 

1878. 

1373. 

1874 

1S7& 

Barrdi. 
733,955 

701,737 

Barrds. 

816.837 
506,458 

BamU. 
995.950 
658,714 

Barrelt. 
1,058,013 
569.303 

BarteiU. 
988,491 
493,358 

Barreli. 
1,383.439 

534,990 

Barrtit. 

1,303.851 

503,  (h21 

Barreli. 

1,330,137 

395,994 

167& 


Barreli. 
1, 943, 191 
893,066 


CORN.  BU8HSLB. 


483,  H75 
1, 847, 159 


1,384,884 
1, 055, 676 


1, 370. 431 
945,981 


3,156,8005. 
481,303 


>,119.749'3,159.19B 
330,755,     304,867 


2,768, 
819,394 


3834, 


914,007 
148, 8n 


7, 933, 644 

66,059 


OATS,  BUSHEIA 


606. 033  1, 076.  6751 1. 676, 108 
r)56,037|     338,756|    433,853 


3, 344. 086  3. 384. 699'3, 345. 016 
179, 807|      88, 767 1      35, 733 


3,  885.  813 
36,967 


3,  499, 631 
196,089 


3, 718.  574 
8,596 


BARLBT,  BU8HBL0. 


197. 951 '     133,713     8M.370 


64.039 


118,173     106,536 


2?8,4fi8l    373.656   '309,564    '530.396 
85,403j      49,655 ! | 


'"  Not  reported  in  detail  as  to  water  and  rail 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  direct-rail  receipts  of 
flour  at  Boston  increased  from  733,955  barrels  in  18GS  to  1,342,191  barrels 
in  1876,  and  that  the  receipts  by  water  fell  from  701,727  barrels  in  1868 
to  293,066  barrels  in  1876. 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  transporting  com  was  even  more  marked. 
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The  direct-rail  receipts  rose  from  483,875  bushels  in  1863  to  7,933,644 
bashels  in  1876,  while  the  receipts  by  water  fell  from  1,847,159  bashels 
in  1868  to  66,059  bashels  in  1876.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
porting oats  and  barley  is  also  very  marked. 

The  comparative  growth  of  commerce  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  on  the 
two  competing  rail-lines — ^the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Bail- 
roads — affords  a  striking  illnstration  of  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the 
canal. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  continaons  rail-line  from  Albany  to  Baf- 
falo,  the  passenger  traffic  between  these  cities  was  at  once  transferred 
to  the  railroad.  In  1848  the  mileage  of  packet-boats  oh  the  canal  was 
542,300  miles,  and  in  1852  it  was  only  71,775  miles.  The  canal  then 
ceased  to  be  a  passenger-route  between  the  West  and  the  East.  All 
those  commodities  known  as  ^^  express  goods  "  were  also  very  soon  trans- 
ferred from  the  canal  to  the  railroads,  and  mannfactnred  goods  and  the 
large  class  of  freights  known  as  ^'general  merchandise"  gradually  left 
the  canal  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  railroad. 

The  partial  diversion  of  the  grain  traffic  from  the  canal  to  railroads 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  has  been  mainly  the 
result  of  the  direct  shipment  of  western  products  from  interior  points  to 
points  of  destination  in  the  Atlantic  States  on  through-freight-line  cars. 

Although  the  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  is  greater  than  on 
the  lakes  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  yet  it  is  found  that  the  saving  of  trans- 
fer-charges and  of  other  expenses  connected  with  the  delivery  of  grain  at 
western  lake  ports,  the  transfer-charges  from  lake-vessels  to  canal-boats 
and  again  from  canal-boats  to  railroculs  for  distribution  to  points  of 
final  destination,  in  many  cases,  more  than  counterbalances  the  greater 
rail  rate  per  ton  per  mile.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  great 
masses  of  grain  sent  to  western  lake  ports  for  a  market,  and  thence 
shipped  to  New  York  for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries.  With  regard  to  this  particular  traffic,  the  lake  and  rail  routes 
and  the  lake  and  canal  route  afford  decided  advantages  over  the  all-rail 
lines. 

The  average  value  of  merchandise  shipped,  annually,  over  the  Erie 
Canal  to  States  west  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  five  years 
from  1852  to  1856,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $402,779,160,  but  during  the 
five  years  from  1871  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  average  value  of  merchan- 
dise thus  shipped  by  canal  amounted  to  only  $169,927,040.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped 
West  by  rail. 

The  diversion  of  traffic  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  flour  moved  on  all  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
year  1862  amounted  to  2,102,574  barrels,  and  during  the  year  1875  to 
only  163,287  barrels. 
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Competition  between  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  railroads  connecting 

the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  wiih  the  South  Atlantic  and  Oulf 
States. 

There  are  uo  available  statistics  from  which  can  be  ascertained  the 
relative  quantity  and  valae  of  commodities  shipped  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  and  on  railroads  fh>m  the  Western  States  into  the  States 
south  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and  south  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  nor  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  commodities  shipped  fh>m  those  Southern  States 
into  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The  general  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  large  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  river  to  the  railroads 
may,  however,  be  illustrated  by  the  statistics  showing  the  movements 
of  commerce  at  Saint  Louis. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  was  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  \i%  navigable  tributaries, 
and  the  merchants  of  that  city  hardly  regarded  railroads  as  commercial 
highways.  The  principal  trade  of  Saint  Louis  was  then  toward  the 
South,  with  New  Orleans  and  with  the  cities  and  towns  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  A  great  change 
has,  however,  taken  place  with  respect  to  this  commerce.  During  the 
year  1875  only  22  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  was  by  river, 
the  remaining  78  per  cent,  having  been  by  rail. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  commercial  movements  to  and  from  Saint 
Louis  are  very  fully  and  clearly  presented  by  Mr.  Qeorge  H.  Morgan, 
secretary  of  the  Saint  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  a  statement  pre- 
pare4  for  the  use  of  this  Department.  (Appendix,  p.  148.)  From  this 
statement  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  commercial  movements  at 
Saint  Louis  have  been  collated.  The  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  by  river 
and  by  rail  with  sections  of  the  country  lying  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

ToH9  of  frwfhi  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  North  and  of  freight  shipped  from  that  city 
to  the  North,  htf  river  and  htf  rail,  from  1871  to  1875,  inclueive. 


Tear. 

Beoeived. 

Shipped. 

Total  receipts  and 
Bbipments. 

By  riyer. 

Byndl. 

By  river. 

By  nU. 

By  riT«r. 

By  nil. 

1871 

3^887 
417,954 
406,890 
493,830 
352,095 

00,793 
95,790 
46,304 
107, 151 
60,993 

69,903 

71,165 

73.661 

109,540 

114, 695 

14,875 
13,964 
9,551 
11.546 
IS,  754 

4»,790 
489,119 
480,551 
533,370 
N66,790 

75,668 

187« 

109,774 

1673 

55,855 

1874 

118, 697 

1875 

73,747 

Adding  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  North  by  river  increased  from  452,790  tons  in  1871  to  466,790  tons  in 
18T5,  and  that  the  railtonnage  fell  from  75,668  tons  in  1871  to  73,747 
tonsJn  1875. 
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Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  th^  South  and  of  freight  shipped  from  that  cit}f 
to  the  Soulhj  bjf  river  and  by  rail,  from  1871  to  1875,  inoliuive. 


Year. 


1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Received. 


By  river. 


498,935 
419, 070 
355,535 
964, 105 
981,970 


By  rail. 


789,539 
1,083,600 
1,107,998 
1,090,414 
1. 937, 905 


Shipped. 


By  river. 


636.151 
706,381 
681,885 
577.395 
499,300 


By  ralL 


175, 634 
962, 946 
989,593 
301.099 
375, 716 


Total  receipts  and 
shipmeota. 


By  river. 


1,065,036 

1, 195,  451 

1. 037,  490 

841,500 

780,  570 


By  raiL 


058,173 
1,345.846 
1,389.891 
1,391,506 
1,619,991 


AddiDg  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  South  by  river  fell  from  1,065,086  tons  in  1871  to  780,570  tons  in  1875, 
and  that  the  traffic  by  rail  increased  from  058,173  tons  in  1871  to 
1,612,921  tons  in  1875. 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  East  and  of  freight  shipped  from  that  city 

to  the  Eastf  by  rail,  from  1871  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Tear. 


Received 
byralL 


1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 

187i 


979,489 
1,055,585 
1, 319, 999 
1,959,977 
1,949.066 


Shipped 
by  rail. 


418,440 
539,596 
561,098 
691,637 
595,673 


Total. 


1,390,9» 
1,505,161 
1,881,037 
1.880,914 
1,837,739 


Adding  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  East  (all  by  rail)  increased  from  1,390,922  tons  in  1871  to  1,837,739 
tons  in  1875. 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  West,  and  of  freight  shipped  from  that  city 
to  the  Westf  by  river  and  by  rail,  from  1871  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Keceived  by— 

Shipped  by— 

Total  by— 

Blver. 

Bail. 

Biver. 

BaiL 

Biver. 

BaiL 

1871 

79.579 
96,895 
38,630 
44.830 
30,160 

484, 417 
603,389 
771, 717 
778,951 
699,506 

44,438 
97,536 
97,810 
90.390 
95,100 

350,933 
388.838 
309,174 
996.409 
317,307 

117, 017 
54,431 
66,440 
65.930 
55,960 

835.350 

1879 

999,997 

1873 

1, 073, 891 

1874 

1,074,660 

1875 

1, 009, 813 

Adding  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  West  by  river  fell  from  117,017  tons  in  1871  to  65,260  tons  in 
1875,  and  that  the  traffic  by  rail  increased  from  835,350  tons  in  1871  to 
1,009,813  tons  in  1875. 

The  growth  of  commercft  in  each  direction  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Year. 


1871. 
1873. 
1873. 
1974. 
1875. 


North. 

1 

Eaat 

South. 

Ton*, 

538,458 

598,893 

5.^16,406 

652.067 

540,537 

Ton*. 
1,390,929 
1,595,181 
1,881,027 
1,880,914 
1, 837, 739 

Ton*. 
3,023,359 
8, 471. 397 
3,427,341 
3,163.006 
8,393,491 

We«t. 


Ton*. 

959,367 
1, 146, 658 
1, 140, 331 
1, 139, 880 
1,065,073 


There  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  of  commerce  in  each  direc- 
tion. The  commerce  toward  the  East,  all  of  which  was  by  rail,  in- 
creased most  rapidly. 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  each  direction  in  1875  was :  north,  9  per 
cent;  east,  33. per  cent.;  south,  40  percent.:  west,  18  per  cent. 

The  total  tonnage  of  Saint  Louis  by  river  and  by  rail  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 


1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


ToniMfce. 

By  river. 

By  rail. 

1,654,893 
1,669,001 
1,584,411 
1, 440, 090 
1,303,620 

3,380,113 
4.043,038 
4,400.594 
4,395,769 
4,534,820 

The  total  commerce  of  Saint  Lonis  by  river  fell  from  1,654,803  tons  in 
1871  to  1,302,620  tons  in  1875,  and  the  total  commerce  by  rail  rose  from 
3,260,113  tons  in  1871  to  4,534,220  tons  in  1875. 

It  appears  that  daring  the  year  1875,  22  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of 
Saint  Lonis  was  by  river  and  78  per  cent  by  rail.  It  also  appears  that 
the  total  commerce  of  the  city  rose  from  4,015,006  tons  in  1871  to 
5,836,840  tons  in  1875. 

The  rapid  and  enormons  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Saint  Lonis  over 
railroads  since  the  completion  of  lines  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
has  led  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  a  high  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  afforded  by  rail-transportation  and  to  a  fall  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact,  recently  stated  by  a  tradejoarnal  of  that  city,  that 
<^  Trade  does  not  come  by  natural  advantages,  but  by  earnest,  persist- 
ent eflfort,"  euch  efforts  having  been  put  forth  by  the  people  of  Saint 
Louis  in  securing  railroad  connections  with  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River  since  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  have  been  famished  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan, 
secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Saint  Louis,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries submitted  to  him  by  this  Department: 

Qu€9iion,  Please  to  state  snch  fact«  as  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  passenger  business  between  Saint  Louis  and  States  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  last  ten  years. 
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of  saperior  advantages  of  water-transportation  may  fall  into  decadence 
anles8  it  also  secures  the  aid  of  railway-lines  afifordlng  the  advantages 
of  direct  and  rapid  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  conntry. 

The  prosperity  of  a  commercial  city  does  not  depend  npon  any  single 
advantage  as  to  its  geographical  position,  rail-lines,  or  water-lines,  bat 
upon  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  available  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  of  trade  within  its  power. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  GROWTH    OF    COMMERCE  ON  THE  LAKES    AND   ON 
THE  TRUNK  RAILROADS   CONNECTING   THE  WESTERN   STATES  WITH 
THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

The  effects  of  competition  between  transportation  on  the  lakes  and  on 
the  great  trunk  lines  are  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  commercial 
movements  at  Chicago. 

It  is  estimated  that  92  per  cent  of  the  freights  shipped  east  from  Chicago 
by  lake  consists  of  hreadstuffs.  Of  the  total  shipments  east  from  Chicago 
during  the  year  1875  there  appear  to  have  been  1,^1,097  tons  shipped 
by  lake  and  2,150,602  tons  shipped  by  rail.  The  proportion  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  shipped  east  from  Chicago  by  the  main  trunk-railway  lines 
during  the  year  1875  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Articles. 


ADimals  and  their  prodacts 

G  rain,  flonr,  seeds,  and  feed 

Lamber,  shingles,  lath,  &o 

A  loobol,  high-wiues,  ale,  and  beer i . 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Tons. 


886.  SOS 

41.  S 

571,549 

S6.5 

1S2.324 

Si6 

SO,  553 

1,1 

550,071 

SS.6 

2,150,603 


Percent 


100 


It  appears  that  about  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  freight  shipped  by  rail 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  States  consisted  of  cereals,  and  that  about 
41  per  cent,  consisted  of  animals  and  their  products. 

The  proportion  of  grain  shipped  east  from  Chicago  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Grain  shipped  by  lake 1,207,893 

Grain  shipped  by  rail 571,549 

Total 1,779,442 

The  proportion  of  animals  and  their  products  shipped  east  by  lake  and 
by  rail  was : 

Tons. 

Shipped  by  lake 7,601 

Shipped  by  rail 886, 20^ 

The  proportion  of  all  other  commodities  besides  grain  and  animals  and 
their  products  shipped  by  lake  and  by  rail  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Shipped  by  lake 115,603 

Shipped  by  rail 692,848 
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The  followiDg  table  indicates  the  remarkable  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  transportation  of  wheat,  wheat-floar,  and  corn  to  the 
East  from  Chicago  since  the  year  1863 : 

Shipments  of  wheat  east  from  Chicago, 


Tear. 


1863 

1864 

1W5 

1866  ........................ . 

1«7 

1868 

1869 

le70 

1871 

1879 w 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


By  lake. 


Butheli. 

§10.646,558 

9,983,567 

6, 502, 575 

5,827,846 

8,499,187 

8*896,647 

11, 979, 514 

13,  499, 069 

19,  laO,  993 

6,  »01. 870 

15, 598, 984 

16.974,149 

16,061.054 

7,396.369 


By  rail. 


89,861 

173,399 

866,098 

4,055,303 

1.899.977 

1,402,816 

1,895,823 

2^909,953 

686,576 

3.199,166 

6, 149, 909 

9, 799, 951 

5, 956, 619 

5,378,799 


ToUL 


Btuhelt. 
10, 736, 413 
10. 156, 999 
7,368,603 
9. 883. 149 
10, 391, 464 
10, 299. 463 
13, 175. 337 
16, 339, 022 
19, 807. 499 
11,954.036 
93, 678. 193 
96.703.400 
99, 017. 673 
19, 775^  161 


The  rail-shipments  increased  from  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
shipments  in  1863,  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipments  in  1876.  In 
view  of  the  flnctnations  in  the  aggregate  shipments  from  year  to  year, 
the  general  tendency  of  traffic  may  be  better  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  shipments  daring  the  first  five  years  with  the  shipments  daring  the 
last  five  years  of  the  period  mentioned. 

The  rail-shipments  daring  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years 
were  as  follows : 

Baahels. 
From  1863  to  1867 7,063,861 

From  1872  to  1876 32,336,037 

This  shows  an  increase  of 25,252,176 

Or  356  per  cent. 

The  lake-shipments  daring  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years 
were  as  follows : 

Boahels. 

From  1863  to  1867 41,452,727 

From  1872  to  1876 64,792,526 

This  shows  an  increase  of 23,339,799 

Or  56  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  the  rail-shipments  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  daring  the  last  foar  years  than  ever  before. 

The  following  table  famishes  data  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  regard 
to  the  movements  of  floor  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail : 
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SkipmmtB  of  JUur  east  fir^m  Ckieago. 


Yean. 


1M3 

ld64 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1866 
186B 
1870 
1«71 
1879 
1673 
1874 
1875 
1876 


By  lain. 

By  ran. 

SarreU. 

BorreZt. 

1, 907. 345 

311.884 

1,034«793 

949,417 

646.356 

646.379 

481. 491 

1.499.816 

650.367 

1. 364. 576 

774,565 

1,694.500 

829,979 

1,506.855 

574.393 

1. 190. 074 

488,705 

797.085 

993,457 

1.136.670 

498,391 

1,773,467 

555. 159 

1,679,037 

328,983 

1,879.913 

936,591 

9,309,530 

±oUL 


BmrreU. 
1,519,999 
1,984,910 
1.999.198 
1.981.907 
3.014.94a 
9,399.065 
9,338.121 
1,703,467 
1.985,796 
1.360, 1ST 
9,901,788 
9,997,189 
9,901.196 
9,545,191 


The  diversion  of  flour  from  the  lakes  to  the  railroads  has  been  mnch 
more  marked  than  that  of  wheat.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  shipments  of  flour  from  Chicago  by  lake  daring  the  year  1876 
were  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  shipments  by  lake  daring  the  year 
1863,  but  that  the  shipments  by  rail  during  the  year  1876  were  about 
tight  times  the  shipments  by  rail  daring  the  year  1863.  This  diversion 
of  trade  from  the  lakes  to  the  railroads  has  been  more  rapid  daring  the 
last  fonr  or  five  years  than  ever  before. 

•    The  following  table  furnishes  similar  data  in  regard  to  the  movements 
of  corn  at  Chicago. 


Shipmeni8  of  corn  east  from  Chicago, 


Yean. 


1863.. 

1865.. 
1866.. 
Id67.. 
1868.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1871  .. 
1872.. 
187:i.. 
3874.. 
Ifi75.. 
1S76  .. 


By  lake. 

By  raU. 

BuMhelt. 

ButhelM. 

94. 749, 400 

309,050 

11, 993, 475 

193,917 

94. 421, 600 

909.369 

31.957,855 

1, 369, 771 

19. 940. 179 

1,985.498 

91. 671, 071 

3.978.388 

17, 019. 940 

4,501.481 

13. 598, 387 

4, 108. 942 

34, 200, 876 

9, 515, 154 

41. 589. 508 

5,494,044 

34, 487. 905 

9, 194, 361 

30,942.311 

9.364.833 

21, 8rO,  652 

4, 391. 559 

98, 104. 965 

17,999.932 

TotaL 


ButhOt. 

95.951,450 

19,186.692 

515,393,969 

39.697,696 

8l,99^590 

24. 649. 459 

91. 590, 491 

17.707.329 

36.716.030 

47,013,552 

36.681,566 

39, 607. 144 

26.172.911 

45,  403, 497 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  shipment  of  corn  by  lake  has 
not  exhibited  any  marked  decrease.  There  has,  however,  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  shipments  by  rail.  It  appears  that  during  the 
year  1876  the  shipments  by  rail  were  fifty-seven  times  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  year  1863. 

Corn  being  a  commodity  of  lower  value  than  either  wheat  or  wheat- 
flour,  and  being  chiefly  moved  in  large  quantities  under  one'  consign- 
ment, the  principal  part  of  it  is  still  shipped  on  the  cheap  water-line. 

As  navigation  on  the  lakes  is  limited  to  about  seven  months  of  the 
year,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the  amount  of  wheat  and  corn 
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shipped  by  rail  daring  the  period  wben  navigation  is  open  and  daring 
the  period  when  navigation  is  closed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amoant  of  wheat  and  corn  shipped  from 
Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail  daring  each  month  of  the  year  187G : 

SkipmenU  of  wheat  and  corn  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail  during  each  month  of  the 

year  1^6. 


Month. 


Jantiary . . . 
February  . , 

M«rcb 

April 

May 

Jane , 

July 

Auj^nst 

Septamber. 
October.... 
NoTODilier . 
December  . 


Total 


Shipmenta  from  Chicago. 


Wheat. 


By  lake. 


JBuMelf. 


453, 078 

1. 851, 114 

1,095,539 

609,119 

478.630 

883,041 

1,873.799 

758,649 

400 


7, 396, 369 


Byndl. 


ButheU. 
271.734 
397,877 
541,116 
852,572 

1, 062, 670 
921,680 
382,291 
322,874 
343,556 
446, 742 
864,486 
647,983 


6, 765, 581 


Com. 


By  lake. 


Buihelt. 

600 

392 

1,200 

1, 299, 147 

1, 531, 181 

4, 722, 118 

3,455,050 

5,491,006 

5, 279. 124 

4,  409,  953 

1, 914, 485 


28.104,265 


By  rail. 


Buihelt, 

935,655 
1, 493, 271 
1,181,799 
1, 091, 802 
2,824,390 
2, 864, 494 
992;  191 
1, 257. 840 
1,516.268 
1, 179, 362 
977,881 
1,208,887 


17, 524, 770 


The  average  monthly  shipments  of  wheat  by  rail  daring  the  five  months 
when  navigation  was  closed  were  542,256  bashels,  and  daring  the  seven 
months  when  navigation  was  open,  620,614  bushels.  The  average  ship- 
ments of  corn  by  rail  daring  the  five  months  when  navigation  was  closed 
were  1,182,283  bashels,  and  daring  the  seven  months  when  navigation 
was  open,  1,659,051  bushels. 

In  order  that  the  general  facts  indicated  by  these  statistics  may  be 
clearly  appreciated,  they  have  been  represented  on  certain  charts  which 
may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Lake  and  rail  lines  are  formed  by  combinations  between  steamer- 
lines  on  the  lakes  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Eailroad  at  Erie,  Pa., 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Railroad,  and  the  Erie 
Railway,  at  Buffalo. 

Chart  No.  2,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  represents  the  monthly  ship- 
ments of  wheat  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail  from  1869  to  1876,  in- 
clusive. 

Chart  No.  3  represents  the  monthly  shipments  of  corn  from  Chicago 
by  lake  and  by  rail  from  1869  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Very  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  the  lakes  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  has  been  very  greatly  increased. 
Vessels  of  three  or  four  times  the  carrying  capacity  of  those  formerly 
built  are  now  employed  in  lake  commerce. 

Within  the  same  period  also  several  steamer-lines  have  been  estab- 
lished which  run  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie, 

8  AP» 
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and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroads.  The  economical  transportation 
of  grain  on  a  railroad  requires  regularity  of  movement,  and  therefore  it 
was  found  to  be  necessary  to  establish  steamer-lines  in  order  to  secure 
proper  lake  connections  for  the  roads. 

Another  very  important  improvement  in  lake-transportation  which 
has  tended  greatly  to  reduce  freight-charges  is  the  employment  of  steam- 
ers having  one  or  more  barges  in  tow.  The  amount  of  tonnage  thus  em- 
ployed is  gradually  increasing.  The  average  freight-charges  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  by  the  three  modes  of  transportation  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : 

Average  monthly  freight-charges  per  btuhel  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Xew  York  by  iratfr, 
{lakes,  Erie  Canal,  and  Hudson  River,)  by  lake  and  rail,  (lake  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  rail 
to  Xew  York,)  and  by  all  rail,  from  1872  to  1876,  inclusive. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Months. 

i 

< 

CU, 

• 

1 

9 

O 
M 

• 

1 

< 

CU 

39 

39 

36 

30 

27 

27 

27 

27 

33 

39 

39 

39 

'X\ 

< 
OU. 

• 

9 

2 

CU 

• 

2 

< 

CU 

39 

39 

39 

36 

31 

27 

27 

27 

31 

33 

33 

36 

i 

ou. 

• 

2 

a 
« 

CU 

• 

1 

CU. 
36 

:o 

33 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

28 

1 

OU. 

• 

1 

9 

>^ 
ou. 

1 

% 

CU 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

28 

24 

OU. 

• 

1 

s 

9 

2 

ou. 

• 

1 

mm 
< 

Jimaary 

OtM, 

27 

Febraary , 

•  •  •  • 

— 

— 

>  •  •  - 



•  •  •  • 

27 

Mftrch ,,^,,,,,,,-^^-, ^--^ 

24 

April 

19 
18 
17 
17 
25 
21 
20 

25 
22 
22 

21 
30 
28 
2tf 

•  •  « 

13 
10 
10 
11 
9 
11 
13 

11 

• 

u 

12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
20 
19 

14 

io 

9 
8 
8 
9 
12 
13 

•  •  •  • 

10 

11 

13 
15 

23 

May 

18 
SI 
33 
22 
27 
31 
28 

25 
93 
23 
23 
32 
37 
28 

16 
15 
13 
11 
12 
13 
13 

20 
18 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 

12 

jTlf16    ......   ^r,-TrTr        ,   -. .,-^.,.,- 

12 

Julv 

19 

Aaf^st - 

12 

September.... 

19 

October 

19 

Novem  b«r 

-   19 

December 

19 

Averaire 

24 

27 

19 

24 

13 

17 

10 

12 

17 

The  facts  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table  are  represented  on  statis- 
tical chart  No.  1  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  general  fact  is  clearly 
indicated  upon  this  chart,  that  rail-fates  are  very  much  advanced  at 
about  the  time  of  the  close  of  navigation,  and  that  they  are  correspond- 
ingly lowered,  at  or  about  the  time  when  navigation  opens  in  the  spring, 
thus  proving  the  regulating  power  of  the  water-line. 

For  several  months  during  the  years  1875  and  1876  the  railroads  were 
engaged  in  a  war  of  rates,  and  the  actual  charges  were  oftentimes  much 
below  the  published  rates. 

COMPARATIVE     OEOWTH     OF     COMMERCE  ON     THE     ERIE  CANAL    AND 
ON  THE  TRUNK  RAILROADS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

For  several  years  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
and  the  Erie  Railway  have  been  active  competitors  of  the  Erie  Canal 
for  the  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  This  competition  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
stimalated  by  the  competition  of  rival  roads  to  other  seaports  than  New 
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York,  namely,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Montreal  and  Portland,  Me., 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Baltimore. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  two  trunk  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  circumstances  which  control  shipments 
east  from  Buffalo  by  the  several  lines.  The  eastward  traffic  on  the  Erie 
Canal  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years  confined  mainly  to  grain 
and  other  heavy  products  of  the  West  received  hy  lake  at  Buffalo. 

The  railroads  connecting  Buffalo  with  the  Western  States  bring  very 
little  traffic  to  the  canal.  Probably  there  is  not  shipped  from  Buffalo 
hy  oanal^  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  all  the  freights  received  by  rail  at  that 
point. 

The  two  great  trunk  railroads  which  compete  with  the  canal  at 
Buffalo  possess,  however,  very  great  advantages,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  both  rail  and  lake  connections  with  the  West.  Steamer-lines  ply- 
ing on  the  lakes  bring  to  these  roads  a  large  amount  of  traffic  from 
Chicago  and  from  other  lake  ports.  Their  rail  connections,  viz :  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  Canada  Southern  Rail- 
way, and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  also  bring  to 
them  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  West. 

The  eastern  and  lateral  rail  connections  of  the  two  New  York  trunk 
roads  also  afford  to  them  great  advantages  for  through  traffic  to  and 
from  Atlantic  seaports  and  interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States. 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Railroads  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  an  enormous  traffic  by  means  of  these  rail  and  water  connections 
and  branch  lines.  This  has  led  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of 
moving  freights  by  rail  between  the  lakes  and  the  seaboard  \ — the  volume 
of  traffic  being  the  most  important  condition  toward  securing  cheap  trans- 
portation. So  long  as  the  cereal  products  of  the  West  were  marketed  al- 
most exclusively  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  lake  ports,  the  Erie 
Canal  was  the  principal  avenue  of  transport ;  but  after  the  great  trunk 
roads  formed  direct  rail-connections  throughout  the  Western  and  North- 
Trestern  States,  they  were  enabled  to  divert  a  large  amount  of  traffic  from 
the  water-line.  The  commerce  developed  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  these  railroads  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  traffic  which  may  have  been 
diverted  from  the  wat.er-line  to  the  railroads,  and  it  is  generally  true 
throughout  the  country  that  the  traffic  secured  by  railroads  has  been 
to  a  much  greater  extent  developed  by  them,  than  it  has  been  diverted 
from  other  transportation-lines.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rail-rates  have  been  considerably  higher  than  the  lake  and  canal  rates, 
the  railroads  have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  direct  shipments,  to  effect 
snch  saving  of  commissions,  transfer-charges,  warehousing,  &c.,  incident 
to  transportation  by  the  water-line,  as  to  become  active  competitors  for 
the  transportation  of  grain  and  other  heavy  products  of  the  West. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  rai!-tran8portation  in  consecvoiexic.^  ^1  voir 
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provements  ia  the  conetrnction  and  equipments  of  railroads,  the  ase  of 
steel  rails,  and  the  advantages  realized  from  the  more  advanced  con- 
dition of  railroad  management,  has  led  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
movements  of  commerce  by  rail. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  indicates  the  growth  of  traf&c  on  the  two  New  York  trunk 
lines  and  on  the  New  York  canals  from  1857  to  1876,  inclasive. 

Xumher  of  tons  transported  on  the  Keio  York  State  canals  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and 

Erie  Railroads,  1857  to  1876. 


Year. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

l?6l 

im'i 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Ten  years 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Total  ten  years 


Erie  Railway. 

New  Tork  Cen- 
tral Railway. 

Total  on  the  two 
railroads. 

New  Tork  State 
canals. 

Tom. 

Tuna. 

T(m9, 

Tbiu. 

978,066 

838,791 

1,816,857 

3,344.061 

816,965 

765,407 

1,582,372 

3,  065.199 

869.079 

834,319 

1, 703. 391 

3,781.684 

1, 139, 554 

1, 028, 183 

2.167,737 

4,650,214 

1,353,419 

1, 167. 302 

8,  420,  Til 

4,507,635 

1.632.955 

1,387,433 

3.020,388 

5,598,785 

1,  815, 096 

1,  449, 604 

3, 2tt4,  700 

5,557.e» 

9, 170, 798 

1, 557. 148 

3, 727, 946 

4,859,941 

8, 234, 350 

1, 275, 299 

3, 509. 649 

4.789,654 

3,242,799 

1. 602, 197 

4. 844, 989 

5, 775,  MO 

16, 153, 067 

11, 905, 683 

28, 058, 750 

46,463,078 

3,  484, 546 

1,667,926 

5. 152,  472 

5,688,385 

3,908,243 

1. 846, 599 

5, 754,  842 

6,442,225 

4,312,209 

2.281.8^5 

6,  594. 094 

5,859,080 

4,  852,  505 

4. 122, 000 

8, 974,  505 

6.173.760 

4, 844, 208 

4.  .^32, 056 

9, 376, 264 

6, 467, 8^8 

5, 564, 274 

4, 393, 965 

9,956,239 

6,673.370 

6, 312, 702 

5,522,724 

11.835.426 

6,364.763 

6, 364, 276 

6,114,678 

12,  478, 954 

5.804,588 

6, 239,  946 

6. 001. 954 

12,241,900 

4,859,858 

5, 972,  818 

6. 803,  680 

12, 776,  498 

4, 172, 129 

51,850,727 

43, 287,  467 

95, 138, 194 

58,506,014 

This  table  indicates  the  comparative  total  traffic  of  the  three  lines. 
The  traffic  of  the  canals  during  the  year  187G  appears  to  have  been 
only  2b  per  cent,  in  excess  of  their  traffic  during  the  year  1857.  The 
railroad  traffic,  however,  increased  from  1,816,857  tons  in  1857  to 
12,776,498  tons  in  1876,  an  increase  of  603  per  cent. 

During  the  first  period  of  ten  years  the  tonnage  transported  on  the 
canals  exceeded  the  tonnage  on  the  two  railroads  by  18,404,328  tons. 
But  during  the  latter  period  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  railroads 
exceeded  the  tonnage  on  the  canals  by  36,637,180  tons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  freight-charges  per  ton  ou 
all  classes  of  commodities  from  1857  to  1876,  inclusive.  This  table  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Co$t  of  transportation  per  ton  per  mile  on  Netv  York  State  canaU  and  on  the  New  York 

Central  and  Erie  Railroads,  1857  to  1876. 


• 

Rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Year. 

New  York  Central 
Railway. 

1 

•c 

New  York  Stote 
canals. 

1857 

OentM. 
3.13 
2.59 
3.13 
3.06 
1.96 
3  32 
3.40 
2.75 
2.31 
2.93 
2.53 
2.59 
8.20 
1.86 
1.65 
1.69 
1.57 
1.47 
1.27 
1.05 

CenU. 
2.45 
3.33 
2.17 
1.84 
1.73 
1.89 
2.09 
2.31 
3.76 
3.45 
3.04 
1.93 
1.60 
1.37 
1.47 
1.53 
1.45 
1.31 
1.31 
1.07 

Centg. 

.80 

1858 ■ 

.80 

185© 

.67 

I860 

.99 

1861 

1.08 

1863 

.96 

1863 

.88 

1864 

1.  15 

1865 

1.10 

1866 .* 

1.00 

1867 

.90 

1868 

.^f< 

1889 « 

.92 

1870 

.81 

1871 

1.02 

1873 

1.02 

1873 

.^ 

1874 

.73 

1875 

.fH> 

1876 

.68 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
canals  has  always  been  and  is  still  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  railroads.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  canals  has  for  a  number  of  years  remained  very 
nearly  stationary,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  two  railroads  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced.  A  similar  reduction  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  on  all  the  other 
trunk  lines  of  the  country.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  m^thly  freight-charges  for 
transporting  wheat  from  Bufifalo  to  New  York  City  during  the  last  two 
years : 

Average  rates  per  bushel  for  the  transportation  of  vcheat  by  canal  and  by  rail  from  Buffalo  to 

New  York  during  each  month  of  1875  and  1876. 


Months. 


May 

Juno 

July ,. 

Aoffust 

September 

October 

November  .... 

• 

Average 


1875. 

1876. 

By  rail. 

By  canal. 

By  rail. 

By  canal. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Centi. 

8.5 

7.5 

7.5 

6.8 

7.0 

6.9 

6.3 

6.3 

7.5 

7.5 

6.0 

6.0 

8.3 

6.3 

6.0 

5.8 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.1 

as 

8.1 

6.8 

8.0 

ll.O 

10.6 

8.5 

7.3 

8.3 

7.9 

6.8 

1 

6.6 
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The  great  redactions  whicli  have  beea  made  both  in  rail  and  canal 
rates  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  above  average  rates  with  the  aver- 
age rates  which  prevailed  daring  the  years  1871  and  1872,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Average  rates  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  daring  each  month 

of  the  years  ld71  and  1872. 


Months. 


May 

JUDtt 

July , 

August . . . 
September 
October ... 
^^ovember 


Average 


ld71. 

1872. 

By  raiL 

By  canal. 

1 

ByraU. 

By  canal. 

Centi. 

CknU. 

Cents. 

Genu. 

18 

11.6 

18 

13 

18 

10.2 

18 

12.3 

18 

11. 1 

15.8 

11.5 

18 

11.7 

15 

12.2 

18 

ia.6 

17.1 

12.3 

18 

13.9 

19.4 

14.5 

21 

16.1 

21 

16 

18.4 

12.6 

18 

13.1 

It  appears  that  the  average  charges  for  transporting  wheat  from 
Baflfalo  to  New  York  by  rail  fell  from  18.4  cents  per  bashel  in  1871  to 
6.8  cents  per  bashel  in  1876,  and  that  the  average  charges  for  transport- 
ing wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  canal  fell  from  12.6  cents  in 
1871  to  6.6  cents  in  1876. 

Daring  the  year  1876  wheat  was  at  times  shipped  by  rail  from  Bnffalo 
to  New  York  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  being  less  by  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
per  bushel  than  the  tolls  paid  to  the  State  prior  to  1870  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  passing  through  the  canal. 

The  extent  of  the  diversion  of  grain  from  the  canals  to  the  railroads 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  grain 
received  at  New  York  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  and  by  rail 
daring  the  last  five  years  : 

Eeceipts  at  New  York  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  compared  with  the  receipts  by  rail. 


Year. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1675. 
1876. 


©  ^ 


Bushels. 
89, 819, 578 
92, 137, 971 
107, 273, 156 
93,  443, 488 
95, 949. 242 


1 31 

o  ^  s 


Btishels. 
53, 653, 295 
48,  lOd.  151 
50, 705, 147 
38,  673,  342 
32,853.839 


2 

a. 

»4 


& 


Bushels. 
36, 164, 283 
44.029,820 
56,568.009 
54, 77(i,  146 
63. 095, 402 


il 

g  >» 


60 
52 
47 
41 
34 


The  rail-receipts  at  New  York  embrace  the  receipts  by  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad,  the  Erie  Kailway,  and  the  Pennsylvania  'Railroad. 
The  proportion  of  canal-receipts  at  New  York  fell  from  60  per  cent- 
in  1872  to  34  per  cent,  in  1876,  a  relative  decline  of  nearly  one-half. 
The  rail  receipts  increased  from  36,164,283  bushels  in  1872  to  63,095,402 
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bashels  in  1876,  an  iDcrcase  of  about  80  per  cent.  This  table  also  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  results  of  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  lakes,  as  well  as  of  competition  between  the  railroads  and  the  canals. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  receipts  of  grain  at  tide-water  by 
the  Erie  and  Ghamplain  Canals  in  comparison  with  the  total  receipts  of 
grain  at  the  seven  principal  seaports,  viz,  Montreal,  Portland,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans: 

Eeeeipts  of  grain  at  tide-waier  by  the  Erie  and  CJiamplain  CanaU  compared  with  the  deliveriee 

at  the  seven  principal  seaboard  ports  for  four  years. 


Years. 


1B72 
1S73 
1^4 
1875 
1876 


I 

o 


Bwheli. 
184, 663,  409 
189. 089, 983 
306, 753, 106 
185, 631, 754 
2-24, 714, 379 


Ho. 


»4 

©'^  a 


Bushels. 
53. 653, 295 
48. 108. 151 
50. 705, 147 
38. 673.  342 
32,853,839 


2  0.0 


Btuhsls. 
131. 010. 107 
140.981.838 
156, 047. 959 
146,961.412 
191, 860, 540 


This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  20,799,456  bushels  in  the  receipts  at 
tide- water  by  the  Erie  and  the  Ghamplain  Canals  from  1872  to  1876. 
The  receipts  by  rail  at  the  various  seaports,  however,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  60,850,433  bushels  during  the  same  period. 

This  subject  is  farther  treated  of  in  the  section  of  this  report  in  re- 
gard to  competition  and  to  the  growth  of  traffic  on  rail  and  on  water 
lines. 

SHIPMENT    OP    GRAIN    PBOM     THE    WESTERN    STATES    TO    MONTREAL 

AND  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Canadian  system  of  canals  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Kiver  at  Montreal  was  completed  in  the  year  1848.  The 
commerce  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  was  then  opened  to 
the  markets  of  that  city,  and  an  active  competition  has  ever  since  ex- 
isted between  New  York  and  Montreal  for  the  control  of  the  commerce 
between  our  Western  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe. 

This  competition  relates  especially  to  the  grain-trade,  but  it  naturally 
embraces  to  some  extent  all  classes  of  commodities  exported  and  im- 
ported. / 

Until  within  a  few  years  this  competition  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  two  rival  water-lines,  namely,  the  line  formed  by  the  Lakes, 
the  Canadian  canals,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Eiver  to  Montreal,  and  the 
line  formed  by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
York.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  trunk  railroads  extending 
from  these  two  seaports  to  the  West,  constitute  important  commercial 
highways,  over  which  the  competition  for  western  trade  is  quite  as 
active  as  on  the  two  water-lines.    It  is  important  in  this  connection 
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to  note  the  fact  that  the  competition  between  New  York  and  Montreal 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  West  to  Europe,  and  that  the  city  of  Montreal  does  not  compete 
with  the  city  of  New  York  or  with  any  other  seaport  city  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enormous  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and 
the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  commerce  largely  exceeding 
the  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  Europe.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1872  there  was  shipped 
east  178,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  of  which  only  63,000,000  bushels,  or 
35  per  cent.,  was  shipped  to  Europe,  constituting  the  entire  amount  for 
which  the  Montreal  route  entered  into  competition  with  the  routes  in 
the  United  States. 

The  competition  of  rail-lines  for  western  trade  began  at  New  York 
about  the  year  1856,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1867  that  grain  was 
first  shipped  by  rail  from  the  West  to  Montreal. 

Wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  are  the  only  cereal  products  of  the  West 
-which  are  exported  from  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Montreal  in 
any  considerable  quantities.  The  following  table  presents  the  receipts 
of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  at  Montreal  from  1870  to  1875,  inclu- 
sive: 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


By  wat«r. 


BuiheU. 
9. 137, 213 
13,903,431 
13, 361,  335 
14,918.419 
11. 818,  495 
10,496,017 


By  raiL 


Butkelg. 

3. 605, 367 
3, 573, 897 
3,565.359 
4. 068, 050 
4. 053. 348 
5, 040,  986 


Total. 


ButtuU. 
11,743,480 
15,776,328 
16, 926, 594 
18,  986. 369 
15,  871, 843 
15, 537, 103 


The  total  exports  of  wheat  at  Montreal  are  about  equal  to  the  receipts 
of  wheat  at  that  port  from  the  United  States,  and  all  the  corn  received 
and  shipped  is  exclusively  of  American  growth.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  that  almost  all  the  American  wheat  and  corn  transported  via 
the  Saint  Lawrence  route  is  intended  for  exportation  beyond  Canada. 
Kearly  all  the  grain  exported  from  Montreal  is  shipped  to  Europe,  and 
chiefly  to  ports  in  Great  Britain. 

The  distances  from  Montreal  and  from  the  seven  principal  seaports  of 
the  United  States  to  Liverpool  are  as  follows: 


American  ports. 


xr/x..*.^«i   S  Via  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  (the  usual  roate) 
Aiontreai,  j  yj^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  Newfoundland 

Portland 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia «. : 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 


Distance  to 
Liverpool. 


2,766 
2,936 
2.770 
2,930 
3,075 
3,260 
3,400 
4,766 
14,400 
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These  distances  were  famished  by  the  Ciiited  States  Coast  Survey, 
and  are  stated  in  nautical  miles.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  is  13,900.  The  diflference  in  distance  between  Montreal  and 
Europe  and  between  the  several  Atlantic  seaports  and  Europe  is  not 
in  a  commercial  sense  a  consideration  of  much  value.  There  are, 
however,  other  conditions  involved  in  the  competition  for  trade  be- 
tween the  West  and  Europe  which  are  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  cost  of  transporting  a  given  commodity  a  distance  of  100  miles  be- 
tween certain  points  may  in  other  instances  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
transporting  it  1,000  miles.  The  most  important  condition  determining 
the  average  freight-charges  to  or  from  any  port  is  usually  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  commerce  of  tlmtport.  The  relative  volume  of  the  maritime 
commerce  of  seaports  is  approximately  indicated  by  the  tonnage  entered. 

The  striking  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  in  this  respect  by  New 
York  in  comparison  with  Montreal  are  shown  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  tonnage  entered  at  New  York  and  at  Montreal  during  each 
year  from  1860  to  1875,  inclusive  : 

Tonnage  entered. 


Year. 


u 

o 

9 


1660 
1A61 
186(1 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1866 
1867 


Tom. 
1, 973, 819 
3,330,937 
3. 509. 749 
3, 554.  9516 
9,383,193 
3, 075,  477 
3,697.335 
3,  754,  005 


a 
o 

Ton*. 

118,316 

348,351 

959,901 

195,809 

142,046 

134.758 

189,880 

185,354 


Year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Tom. 
3,865,358 
3, 101, 691 
3. 093, 186 
3,  413.  436 
3,969.339 
4.311,634 
5.049.618 
4.431,074 


a 
o 

< 


Tom. 
186, 104 
351,557 
306.065 
344, 333 
391,9ife 
413,  478 
4A  483 
642. 386 


The  increase  of  tonnage  entered  since  the  year  1860  has  been,  at  New 
York,  2,447,262  tons ;  at  Montreal,  524,170  tons.  The  port  of  New  Y'ork 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  very  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
with  the  countries  of  South  America,  as  well  as  with  all  other  commer- 
cial conntries  of  the  globe,  and  the  enormous  supply  of  tonnage  almost 
always  afifords  facilities  of  transport  for  any  demand  which  may  arise 
for  the  exportation  of  grain  or  other  western  products  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  available  supply  of  tonnage  at  Montreal  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  limited. 

The  principal  article  of  exportation  at  Montreal  is  grain,  and  this 
commodity  gives  employment  in  the  outward  voyage  of  vessels  to  more 
than  half  the  available  tonnage  at  that  port.  No  port  can,  however,  in- 
crease its  grain-trade  very  mnch  out  of  proportion  to  its  general  busi- 
ness,  as  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  merely  enhance  the  cost  of  ocean 
freights  and  thus  throw  the  advantage  upon  the  side  of  a  rival  port.  Or, 
to  express  this  fact  in  other  words,  the  rates  which  can  be  obtained 
for  the  transportation  of  grain  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  pjiy  the  expenses  of  the  round  voyage  of  a  vessel  to  and  from 
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that  port,  and,  therefore,  the  grain-trade  depends  upon  the  essential 
condition  of  an  import-trade  which  shall  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
round  voj'age.  This  condition  is  met  in  a  much  greater  degree  at  New 
York  than  at  Montreal. 

In  Tiew  of  these  facts  and  of  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  transporta- 
tion per  ton  per  mile  upon  the  ocean,  it  oftentimes  occurs  that  grain  can 
be  transported  from  New  York  and  from  other  Atlantic  seaports  cheaper 
than  from  Montreal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  by  the  usual 
route  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool. 

The  Canadian  route  is  subject  to  several  disadvantages. 

First  The  commerce  of  Montreal  is  entirely  suspended  by  ice  during 
five  months  of  the  year,  whereas  the  harbor  of  New  York  is  never  closed. 

Second.  During  several  weeks  of  the  period  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Eiver  is  open,  that  route  to  the  ocean  is  subject  to 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  consequence  of  fogs  and  floating  ice.  These 
disadvantages  of  the  Canadian  route  are  a  serious  impediment  to  ocean 
commerce,  from  the  fact  that  Montreal  is  situated  986  miles  from  the 
ocean  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  The  city  of  New  York  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ocean,  and  is  accessi- 
ble at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rates  of  insurance  on  vessels  and 
on  cargoes  by  the  Montreal  route  are  of  course  very  much  advanced  dur- 
ing those  periods  when  the  dangers  of  navigation  are  greatest. 

Third.  The  distance  from  Montreal  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
those  of  Europe  is  very  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  About  15  per  cent,  of  the 
grain  exported  from  the  United  States  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  South  American  ports.  The  Canadian  route  is  not  to  any 
considerable  extent  a  competitor  for  this  trade,  from  the  fact  that  the 
distance  from  Montreal  is  Sibowt  fourteen  hundred  miles  greater  than  from 
Neve  Yorlc. 

A  fourth  limitation  to  the  grain-trade  of  Montreal  arises  from  the 
fact  that  when  grain  is  shipped  to  that  city  from  the  Western  States  it 
cannot  be  distributed  to  points  in  the  New  England  States  or  other 
States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  except  upon  payment  of  duty.  This 
operates  practically  as  an  inhibition  upon  such  trade,  as  appears  from 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  duties  on  all  grains  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  our  present  tariff  laws : 

GRAIN  IMPORTED. 

Cu8tODi8-duties. 

Wheat 20  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat-flour 20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Corn 10  cents  per  bushel. 

Corn-meal 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Rye 15  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye-flour 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Oats 10  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley 1  cent  per  pound. 

Barley,  palrerized , 20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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The  disadvautages  experienced  by  the  port  of  Montreal  on  account 
of  this  impediment  to  trade  are  thus  stated  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  McLellau, 
president  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation, 
dated  November  1,  1873: 

The  privilege  of  selliag  grain  or  flour,  the  products  of  the  Western  States,  to  New 
England  without  hiuderance  or  charge  would,  even  with  our  present  canal  facilities, 
enable  us  to  import  largely  from  the  West  not  only  to  obtain  that  additional  trade,  but 
with  that  as  an  alternative  for  surplus,  our  export-trade  by  sea  would  assume  larger 
proportions.  The  vessel  owned  or  chartered  now  acts  with  caution,  fearing  that  the 
tonnage  may  exceed  the  volume  of  freight  offering.  The  grain  operator  if  he  now 
orders  in  excess  of  tonnage  has  no  alternative  but  to  store  until  relieved  by  additional 
arrival  of  vessels. 

The  trunk  railroads  of  Canada,  namely,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  Canada  Southern  Kailroads,  are  not,  however,  so 
much  restricted  in  regard  to  their  traffic  as  the  city  of  Montreal  is  with 
respect  to  its  trade.  Under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  touching  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  transit  trade,"  products  of  the 
United  States  may  be  transported  from  one  point  in  the  United  States 
through  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  another  point  in  the  United  States 
in  sealed  cars  without  the  payment  of  duty.  This  privilege  has  been 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Canadian  railroads  in  the  belief 
that  the  advantages  afforded  the  people  of  this  country,  through  the 
competition  of  the  Canadian  routes,  are  sufficient  to'  warrant  the  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  "  transit  trade."  The  people  of  Canada  are 
also  allowed  to  transport  freight  across  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  without  the  payment  of  duty.  This  transit-trade  is  more  fully 
treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  relative  grain  trade  of  New  York 
and  Montreal  for  several  years : 


Ye»r. 

Western  eraiu 
received    at 
New  York. 

Western  grain 
reoeived    at 
Montreal 

1*J3 

Btuhelt. 
65, 390. 156 
53, 303, 903 
53. 916.  963 
55. 989, 763 
47,  484. 369 
56, 195, 795 
69, 174,  663 
65, 761, 964 
86, 131, 705 
87, 381,  040 
93,137,971 

107, 973, 156 
93,  443.  488 
95. 949. 943 

Sutheli. 
6,151,591 

1964 

6, 969. 894 

1865 

5,386,991 

1866 

4, 541,  699 

1867 

4,998,630 

1868 

4. 960, 709 

Ifl69 

10, 050, 651 

1870  

10, 368,  899 

1871 

14,641,630 

187a 

15. 913, 099 

1873* 

19,  713, 599 

1874* 

16.  875.  798 

1875* 

17, 073. 018 

1876* 

18, 969, 918 

*  For  calendar  year. 
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During  the  first  five  years  of  this  period  the  receipts  at  Montreal  and 
New  York  were  as  follows : 

BasheU. 

Received  at  New  York 274,337,069 

Received  at  Montreal 27,300,358 

Total 301,637,427 

Of  the  total  receipts  at  the  two  cities  during  the  period  just  referred 
to,  90  per  cent,  was  received  at  New  York  and  10  per  cent  at  Montreal. 

During  the  last  five  years  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  the  receipts 
at  Montreal  and  New  York  were  as  follows : 

BasheU. 

Received  at  New  York 476,184,897 

Received  at  Montreal 87,845,2*^ 

Total 564,030,119 

Of  the  total  quantity  received  at  the  two  cities,  83  per  cent,  was  re- 
ceived at  New  York  and  17  per  cent,  at  Montreal. 
.  The  relative  receipts  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  at  Montreal  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  during  the 
year  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Grain. 


Wheat k bnahels.. 

Wheat-flour   do 

Com do 

Total 


Rooeived  by 

Grand  Trunk 

Railroad. 


1, 158, 031 

3, 843.  ya 

39.410 


5,040.986 


Received  by 

the   St.  Law. 

fence  River. 


7, 457, 187 
1.S74.930 
1.764,600 


10.496,017 


The  relative  quantities  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  exported  from 
Montreal  and  from  New  York  to  foreign  countries  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Year. 


1856 
1857 
1856 
1659 
1860 
1861 
1669 
1863 
1664 
1665 
1866 


Exported — 


From  New 
York. 


Siuheli. 
16.  492, 538 
31,011,750 
10. 706, 396 
6,  963,  793 
8,  803, 397 
40, 169,  883 
56,  943, 949 
49.  567, 522 
30,  018, 156 
13,  864, 147 
No  data. 


From  Mon- 
treal. 


JBuaheU. 
1. 817, 690 
1, 965,  397 
1,  574,  047 
537,896 
3, 916,  647 
9, 758, 580 

10.  963,  968 
7, 151,  521 
6, 989,  694 
4.369,291 
4,  541,  899 


Year. 


1867. 
1866  . 
1669. 
1870. 
1871  . 
1879. 
1673* 
1674* 
1875* 
1676* 


Exported — 


From  New 
York. 


Bwhdt. 
14, 940, 947 
19,  579,  536 
17,  994,  459 
99,011,391 
31, 941.  546 
41,341,311 
54. 976, 079 
66.086,650 
50.  686.  401 
55, 500, 158 


From  Mon- 
treaL 


Bvihel*. 

4, 816, 830 
4. 940. 709 
10, 050,  651 
10, 368,  899 
14, 641,  630 
1.5,113,029 
16,226,779 
14,580.934 
11,  667,  817 
15, 847.  439 


*  For  calendar  year. 


It  appears  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  this  period  there  were 
exported  from  New  York  63,277,733  bushels,  and  from  Montreal  8,813,679 
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basbels,  aud  tbat  during  the  last  five  years  there  were  exported 
from  New  York  267,894,622  bushels,  and  from  Montreal  73,437,991 
bushels.  During  the  first  period,  SS  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  at  the 
two  ports  was  from  New  York,  and  12  per  cent  from  Montreal,  while  dur- 
ing the  last  period  78  per  cent  was  from  New  York  and  22  per  cent  from 
Montreat  Comparing  the  exports  at  each  of  the  two  ports  during  the 
periods  of  five  years  mentioned,  it  appears,  however,  that  the  increased 
exports  at  New  York  amounted  to  204,616,890  bushels  and  the  increased 
exports  at  Montreal  to  only  64,624,312  bushels. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  TRANSIT  TRADE. 

There  arecertain  rail  and  water  lines  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
form  connecting-links  between  transportation-lines  in  the  CTnited  States, 
and  there  are  certain  transportation-lines  in  the  United  States  which 
form,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  most  direct  or  the  only  practicable 
routes  of  commerce  between  difilerent  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
There  are  also  other  lines  in  the  United  States  which  afford  to  the  Do- 
miuon  of  Canada  the  means  of  access  to  seaports  and  thence  to  foreign 
countries.  By  reference  to  Map  No.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Grand 
TrunklRailway  through  Canada  affords  the  means  of  direct  transportation 
between  points  in  all  parts  of  the  New  England  States  and  our  Western 
and  Northwestern  States.  The  line  of  this  road  extends  across  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  to  Portland.  By  means  of  a 
through-freight  line  combination,  the  Vermont  Central  Bailway  organi- 
zation, with  its  numerous  branch  lines  extending  to  all  parts  of  New 
England,  is  closely  allied  in  the  interests  of  traffic  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailroad.  By  reference  to  Maps  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  railway-lines  crossing  that  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Can- 
ada lying  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan  form  connect- 
ing-links between  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
lines  extending  from  the  Detroit  Biver  to  Chicago,  to  Saint  Louis,  and  to 
all  important  points  in  the  West. 

The  W^elland  Canal,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  forming  the  connecting-link  of  navigation  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  water-line  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  on  the  upper  lakes  and  ports  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver. 

These  are  the  principal  Canadian  lines  which  subserve  the  interests 
of  commerce  between  points  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  which  form  important  high- 
ways of  commerce  for  the  people  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First  The  railway-line  through  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  forming  a  connection  between  the  railroads  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  the  railroads  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. 
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Second,  The  routes  from  Chicago  and  from  Du  Lath  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  forming  connecting-links  in  the  highways  of  com- 
merce between  that  province  and  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

Third.  That  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  crossing  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the  Vermont  Central  Railway,  and  the 
several  rail-lines  and  the  Hudson  River  and  Champlain  Canal  route, 
forming  highways  of  commerce  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
foreign  countries,  and  constituting  the  cities  of  Portland,  Boston,  and 
New  York  seaports  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  Canada  with  countries 
beyond  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  six  months  of  the  year 
when  the  navigation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  route  is  closed. 

An  appreciation  of  the  mutual  interests  of  transportation  which  have 
sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  these  various  highways  of 
commerce  has  naturally  led  to  that  reciprocity  of  facilities  commonly 
known  as  "  the  transit  trade.*' 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
over  these  various  highways  of  commerce  is  the  subject  of  treaty  rela- 
tions between  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  These  treaty  stipulations  embrace  the  privilege  ac- 
corded to  the  people  of  Canada  of  transporting  merchandise  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  transporting  dutiable  merchandise  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  under  customs  locks  and  seals,  accompanied  by 
customs  manifest  without  payment  of  duty  or  the  inspections  incident 
to  customs  regulations.  The  ports  from  which  and  to  which  and  the 
routes  over  which  merchandise  may  be  transported  under  these  recip- 
rocal relations  of  traffic  are  set  forth  in  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States.  The  following  are  the  routes  for  the 
transportation  of  American  merchandise  through  Canada : 

First.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  from  Port  Huron,  in  Michigan,  to 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Saint  Albans,  Vt,  and 
Island  Pond,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Second,  The  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada,  from  Detroit  and 
Sarnia  to  Suspension  Bridge  and  Buff^alo. 

Third.  The  Canada  Southern  Railroad  from  Trenton,  a  point  near  the 
city  of  Detroit,  to  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Fourth.  The  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian  canals. 

The  prescribed  routes  for  the  transportation  of  Canadian  merchandise 
across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are: 

First.  The  railroad-lines  extending  from  Portland  and  Boston  to 
Canada. 

Second.  The  rail  and  water  lines  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Third.  The  overland  route  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  across 
the  territory  of  Minnesota  into  the  British  province  of  Manitoba. 
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Fourth.  The  raiMine  from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  across  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  to  the  Canadian  boand- 
ary  line  near  Island  Pond. 

Thas  far  the  reciprocity  of  transportation  facilities  has  been  in  a  very 
high  degree  beneficial  to  both  countries.  The  question  as  to  which 
country  has  realized  the  greater  advantages  from  the  arrangement  is 
not,  therefore,  one  of  any  practical  moment.  Commercial  intercourse 
has  been  stimulated  and  the  transportation-routes  of  both  countries 
have  realized  great  advantages  from  the  additional  traffic  secured. 
Important  advantages  have  been  realized  by  shippers  in  the  United 
States  through  the  competition  afforded  by  the  several  Canadian  lines, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  these  lines  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  shipped 
in  the  transit  trade  have  been  annually  published  since  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  shows  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  by  the  people  of 
Canada  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States : 

Valae  of  oommodlties. 

1870 $23,191,860 

1871 25,375,037 

1872 31,385,320 

1873 40,099,185 

1874 : 38,650,676 

1875 40,686,283 

1876 42, 062,  §55 

No  plan  has  yet  been  adopted  for  the  collection  of  statistics  showing 
either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  through  the 
territory  of  Canada  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  our  internal  commerce,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  heretofore  neglected  to  adopt  any 
measures  for  collecting  information  upon  this  subject.  This  traffic 
greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  by  the  people  of  Can- 
ada through  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  transportation-lines  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States  has  tended  very  greatly  to  increase  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  this  trade  should  be  fostered  by  every  practi- 
cable expedient. 

DIRECT  TRADE  BETWEEN    INTERIOR  POINTS  IN    THE    UNITED   STATES 

ABID  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  facilities  which  have  been  provided  for  the  direct  shipment  of 
commodities  between  distant  points  in  the  United  States  aiid  between 
points  in  the  Western  States  and  Europe  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant agency  in  securing  cheap  transportation.    This  has  been  effected 
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mainly  through  the  saving  of  .termiual  and  transfer  charges  and  inter- 
mediate expenses  of  various  kinds,  such  as  commissions,  warehousing, 
insurance,  weighing,  &c. 

These  economies  of  transport  do  not,  however,  alone  determine  the 
course  of  commerce.  All  experience  proves  that,  in  the  great  commer- 
cial movements  of  the  globe,  one  of  the  most  important  economic  require- 
ments is  the  massing  of  merchandise  at  the  great  centers  of  trade  and 
its  distribution  thence  to  the  smaller  trade  centers  and  to  consumers  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  A  single  merchant  can  thus  attend  to 
the  distribution  of  as  large  a  quantity  of  any  given  article  of  merchan- 
dise as  would  require  the  attention  of  many  merchants  and  forwarders 
in  a  direct  or  comparatively  retail  trade. 

This  mode  of  exchange  subserves  very  important  economies,  both  of 
transportation  and  of  trade.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  of  one  kind 
transported  over  a  railroad  constitutes  one  of  the  most  importiint  con- 
ditions toward  securing  cheap  transportation,  and  this  requirement  is 
met  by  the  traffic  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  a  great  city.  This  cen- 
tralization of  trade  also  utilizes  the  higher  order  of  talent  required  in  the 
conduct  of  large  commercial  enterprises,  and  in  various  ways  subserves 
the  interests  of  commerce;  it  constitutes  the  strength  of  commercial 
cities;  it  is  the  indispensable  function  of  great  markets,  and  it  can  never 
be  substituted  by  any  general  mode  of  direct  trade  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  of  every  article  of  merchandise  embraced  in  the  grand 
schedule  of  human  wants.  This  applies  to  the  exportation  of  domestic 
products  to  foreign  countries,  to  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise 
into  the  United  States,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  movements  of  onr 
internal  commerce. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  millions  of  exchanges  which  constitute  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  direct  transportation  of 
products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  is  oftentimes  the  more  im- 
portant condition,  and  this  requirement  has  been  met  by  the  facilities  of 
rail-transport  provided  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  regard  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  internal  commerce  of  this 
country  there  are  also  obvious  limitations  to  the  value  of  the  option  of 
the  markets  of  commercial  cities,  and  to  the  advantages  which  they 
afford  through  their  capital,  their  warehousing  facilities,  the  tact  and 
commercial  knowledge  of  their  merchants,  and  the  economic  advan- 
tages above  alluded  to.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  wherever  ex- 
cessive intermediate  charges,  delays,  or  hinderances  occur,  commerce 
avoids  such  obstructions  and  moves  on  direct  lines.  This  applies  in 
widely  different  degrees  to  different  articles  of  merchandise,  under  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances  which  present  -themselves  in  the  course 
of  trade. 

The  complete  elucidation  of  this  subject  would  involve  a  dissertation 
upon  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  cities,  and  it  might  also 
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lead  into  mach  abstract  reasooiDg.  The  force  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion,  however,  that  the  iDflueace  exercised  by  every  commercial  city  is 
a  limited  one,  may  be  shown  by  means  of  one  or  two  practical  illastra- 
tions.  A  charge  exceeding  2^  cents  per  bnshel  on  grain  at  the  chief 
Atlantic  seaports  will  tend  to  force  a  direct  trade  in  grain  between  the 
West  and  Europe  through  those  ports.  The  same  fact  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  great  grain-markets  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  railroads  ex- 
tending east  and  west  from  Chicago  combine  so  that  the  through  rate 
from  a  point  west  of  Chicago  to  New  York  is  made  about  five  cents  less 
than  the  rates  to  and  from  that  city,  it  is  found  that  grain  is  largely 
deflected  from  the  Chicago  market  to  a  direct  movement  between  the 
point  of  production  and  the  Atlantic  seaport,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  a 
direct  movement  from  the  remote  western  point  to  a  port  in  Europe. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  possibilities  of  direct  shipment  from 
interior  points  at  the  West  to  Europe  tend  to  regulate  terminal  charges 
at  the  great  commercial  cities,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  merchants  of 
those  cities  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  economy  in  the  receipt  and' 
shipment  of  merchandise,  and  in  the  conduct  of  trade  generally. 

The  same  thing  applies  as  to  direct  importations  at  interior  points. 
The  enactment  of  those  laws  of  the  United  States  under  which  foreign 
merchandise  is  imported  directly  at  the  principal  cities  of  the  interior 
undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  delays  and  charges  incurred  in  importing 
goods  through  the  Atlantic  seaports.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
imported  directly  at  interior  cities  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876, 
amounted  to  only  $5,190,433,  this  amount  being  but  one  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  during  that  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  economies  of  commercial  operations  will  enable 
the  great  seaports  to  retain  very  largely  the  receipt  and  distribution 
of  foreign  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  receipt  and  exportation  of 
domestic  productions. 

The  facilities  for  direct  importation  and  exportation  to  and  from  inte- 
rior points  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  regulating  power  of  the 
competition  of  transportation-lines,  not  onl^  over  each  other  but  over  the 
profits  which  may  be  realized  and  the  charges  which  may  be  imposed  in 
the  course  of  trade. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some 
facts  which  serve  to  develop  the  direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from 
interior  points  in  the  United  States  to  Europe,  and  the  direct  importa- 
tion of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points  in  the 
United  States. 

The   direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from  interior  points  in  the   United 

States  to  Europe. 

The  direct  consignment  of  products  of  the  West  from  interior  poiuts 
to  ports  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  formation  of  through- 
freight  lines  and  of  arrangements  entered  into  between  railroads  and 

9  AP* 
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ocean -Steamer  liues.  Telegrapbic  commanication  between  tbe  United 
States  and  foreign  conntries  has  also  served  an  important  part  in  tte 
development  of  this  direct  trade.  Boon  after  the  estaiblishment  ot' 
trans- Atlantic  telegraphic  communication  the  market  news  of  foreign 
conntries  was  published  daily  in  the  public  journals  of  all  the  cooi- 
mercial  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Purchasers  and  sellers 
were  thus  brought  into  immediate  commanication  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  modes  and  habits  of  commerce  were 
conformed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  relations  of  this  traffic  to  the  interests  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  have  been  for  two  or  three  years  the  subject  of  a  sharp  contest. 
This  contest  involves  the  question  of  determining  the*  relative  rates 
which  shall  prevail  from  western  points  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  and  also  the  through  rates  from  interior  points  to. 
foreign  countries,  covering  both  the  rail  and  ocean  rates. 

Besides  the  economic  features  involved,  the  subject  embraces  the  com- 
petition of  rival  railroads,  the  competition  of  product  with  product  in 
the  various  markets  of  the  country,  and  the  available  supply  of  tonnage 
at  the  various  ports.  At  the  north,  Boston  has  claimed  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  lower  through-rates  on  account  of  the  less  distance  from 
that  port  to  Europe  than  from  any  other  Atlantic  seaport,  and  at  the 
south,  Baltimore  has  claimed  the  privilege  of  lower  through-rates  on 
account  of  its  shorter  rail-line  to  the  trade-centers  of  the  West.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  treated  of  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

As  yet  the  direct  exportation  of  products  of  the  West  from  interior 
points  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  products  of  the 
West  which  are  shipped  to  the  principal  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  thence  exported  to  foreign  countries.  - 

The  direct  shipment  of  western  produce  from  interior  points  to  Europe 
began  in  the  year  1859,  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  At  that  time 
such  shipments  were  made  by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  by 
steamer  from  Montreal  during  the  summer  months,  and  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  steamer  from  Portland,  Me.,  during  the  winter 
months.  For  several  years  this  direct  shipment  was  carried  on  in  a 
small  way  by  private  enterprise,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an  express 
business  rather  than  ef  a  general  freight  traffic. 

Direct  trade  from  the  West  to  Europe  began  via  New  York  in  1861, 
by  means  of  sailing-vessels,  and  by  steamers  in  1863.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  about  the  year  1865  that  the  direct  shipment  of  the  products 
of  the  West  from  interior  points  to  ports  in  Europe  was  undertaken  by 
tbe  transportation-lines  themselves  as  a  branch  of  their  regular  traffic 
Since  that  time  the  business  has  grown  rapidly.  Grain,  provisions,  and 
fresh  meats  are  the  commodities  chiefly  shipped  direct  from  points  at 
the  West  to  Europe. 

Direct  shipments  from  Chicago  to  Europe, — A  statement  of  the  quantity 
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of  each  one  of  the  principal  articles  exported  direct  from  Chicago  to 
Europe  daring  the  year  1876,  and  the  route  by  which  transported,  may 
be  fonnd  on  page  252  of  the  Appendix. 

The  growth  of  the  direct  exportation  of  western  products  from  Cbi> 
cago  to  Europe  is  shown  as  follows: 


Flour barrels.. 

WbMt bnsbeU.. 

Cora do ... 

OiiU^ do... 

Kye do... 

Barley do  — 

OatmMd barrels.. 

S««d8 ponnds.. 

Hides do... 

Leather do  — 

ileef  aadBork Iiaokages.. 

Bacon  and  bams do  . 

Lard do  ..... 

Butter  and  cheese do 

TalkHT .' do 

Alcobol barrels . . 

CHl-eakes '. pounds.. 

Tobaoeo do  — 

MiseeUaaeous tons.. 

Total tons.. 


Iir72. 


1873. 


16.993 
908,617 
388,970 


131,417 

l,4-iO,948 

8,600 


16,378 

135,173 

7d,909 


90,389 

193. 343 

96,571 

12,949 


'8,856 


*9.Q80 


77,953 


139,474 


1874. 


1875. 


64.468 
9e0.  193 
996,647 


9,510 

915, 187 

59,057 

7,533 


79,767 

9.  440, 713 

708,979 


•K 


57,839 


113, 776 


9,795.164 

395,044 

13,177 

980.717 

115, 165 

55,425 

4.169 


13,660 


919.387 


1876. 


83,980 

1. 199, 718 

9,316,906 

485. 715 

43,943 

57,606 

11,991 

1,733,835 

4,379,007 

458,559 

58,496 

45.3,  519 

184, 919 

66,910 

17,419 

7,200 

5,138,950 

888,603 

9,901 


314,507 


Packages. 


In  regard  to  this  movement,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of 
Chicago  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  report  for  the  year  1876 : 

Of  the  Bhipinentfl  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cbioago  Railway,  136,484  tons 
were  forwarded  by  the  ''filack  Star  Line''  and  1,387  by  the  '< Red  Star  Linl."  The 
"  Red  Star  Line ''  also  forwarded  to  Europe,  in  addition  to  that  inoluded  in  the  state- 
ment, 1,849  tons  of  valuable  goods  from  California,  Alaska,  and  Japan.  Much  the  larg- 
est portion  forwarded  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  was  ex- 
ported via  Philadelphia.  Of  the  shipments  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  55,923  tons  went  via  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Boston,  26,699  tons  via 
New  York  Central  to  New  York,  and  2,425  via  the  Erie  Railway  to  New  York,  the 
whole  being  forwarded  by  the  '*  Merchanth'  Dispatch  '^  freight-line. 

Of  the  shipments  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  28,H64  tons  was  via  Boston,  and 
(»,493  was  via  New  York  by  the  "  Blue  Line,"  and  12,482  tons  was  via  New  York  by  the 
"  Erie  and  North  Shore  Line.'* 

Shipments  by  the  Grand  Trnnk  Railway  were  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  Portland,  and 
Boston.  Shipments  by  ''Erie  and  Pacific  Dispatch,''  about  .3,500  tons,  were  made  via 
New  York.  Those  by  the  '^National  Line"  went  largely  via  Philadelphia,  and  those 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  were  exported  entirely  by  the  way  of  Baltimore. 

The  agency  of  the  ''American  Line  "  of  ocean  steamers  from  Philadelphia  to  Liver- 
pool forwarded  by  that  line  46,988  tons,  and  the  same  agency  forwarded  by  the  "  Red 
Star  Line  "  of  steamers, Philadelphia  to  Antwerp,  12,040  tons,  and  also  via  Philadelphia 
to  Cork  for  onlers  or  to  direct  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  1,500,000  bushels  of 
grain,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  shipped  hence  by  lake.  The  agency  of  the  "An- 
chor Line  "  ocean  steamers  forwarded  nearly  10,000  tons,  all  via  New  York,  and  that  of 
the  "  State  Line  "  forwarded  nearly  4,500  tons,  also  via  New  York. 

Nearly  all  the  ocean-steamer  lines  to  Europe  from  Montreal,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  now  employ  agents  in  Chicago 
and  in  Saint  Lonis,  who  issue  bills  of  lading  direct  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  continent.    The  several  trai)krailroa<ls  also  em\)lo^'  ^^<^w\.%  ^\» 
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these  points  and  at  other  trade  centers,  who  issue  through  bills  to 
Europe. 

Direct  shipments  to  Europe  from  Saint  Louis, — The  shipments  on 
through  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  countries  from  Saint  Louis  during  the 
year  1875  were  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Via  Baltimore 2,721 

Via  New  York 11,821 

Via  Philadelphia -  785 

Via  Boston 1,498 

Via  New  Orleans 6,857 

Total 23,682 

The  direct  shipment  of  the  products  of  the  interior  to  foreign  countries 
is  chiefly  carried  on  from  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis- 
ville. Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  direct  shipments 
abroad  have  been  made  in  considerable  quantities  from  points  west  of 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  trade  is  gradually 
expanding.  Already  flour  has  been  shipped  on  direct  consignment  from 
Minnesota  to  Great  Britain,  and  pork  has  been  shipped  during  the  past 
year  from  points  in  Iowa  to  Belfast  and  Dublin,  Ireland.  No  means 
have  as  yet  been  provided  for  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  the  princi- 
pal western  products  exported  on  bills  issued  at  the  West  through 
each  one  of  the  chief  Atlantic  seaports  It  is  stated  upon  reliable 
authority  that  about  one-half  the  grain  and  flour  exported  from  Bos- 
ton to  Europe  during  the  year  1876  was  shipped  on  through  bills 
Issued  at  the  West.  It  is  also  stated  that  only  1,565,920  bushels  of  grain 
(including  flour)  were  exported  from  New  York  on  through  bills  issued 
at  the  West,  or  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  grain 
at  that  port.  No  information  can  be  gained  in  regard  to  such  direct 
shipments  of  grain  through  Philadelphia.  In  regard  to  this  direct  move- 
meat  through  Baltimore,  tjie  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of  that  city 
says : 

TeD  per  ceut.  of  the  graio  shipped  hence  to  foreign  ports  woald  fully  cover  all  on 
through  bills  in  the  past  and  be  an  over-estimate  for  the  last  three  months. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  this  office,  Mr.  S.  H.  Grant,  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  has  expressed  a  regret  that 
means  have  not  yet  been  adopted  for  procuring  statistics  in  regard  to 
this  important  movement. 

In  this  connection  ;;he  followiug  extract  from  a  letter  to  this  Depart-  * 
meut,  from  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  is  of  interest: 

Shipments  from  Clinton  are  made  this  year  on  account  of  foreign  purchasers.  The 
money  is  furnished  by  a  house  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  The  shipments  from  Cedar  Rapids 
are  largely  sent  to  the  same  place,  and  the  product  is  drawn  against  on  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing. The  original  proprietors  of  both  these  establishments  came  from  Belfast,  and 
have  their  business  connections  there  still.  I  think  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  this 
mode  of  doiog  business,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
not  only  pork  but  fresh  beef  will  be  prepared  here  in  the  West  and  shipped  direct  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities.  The  tendency  here  in  the  West  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
ship  direct  to  the  final  market,  saving  thereby  all  intermediate  commissions. 
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It  is  Stated  that  those  who  have  embarked  in  this  direct  traffic  have 
foand  that  the  business  could  be  prosecuted  more  advantageously  at 
points  remote  from  the  chief  centers  of  trade  than  at  such  trade  centers. 

The  direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  interior 

points  in  the  United  States. 

The  direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe  to  interior  points 
in  the  United  States  involved  a  radical  change  in  the  customs-regulations 
of  the  country.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  trade  all  imported 
merchandisewasrequired  to  be  inspected  and  appraised  for  the  imposition 
of  customs-duties  at  the  sea-ports.  No  foreign  goods  could  be  shipped 
to  interior  points,  unless  the  duties  were  either  paid  or  scHSured  through 
a  system  of  transportation  in  bond.  This  involved  delays  and  incon- 
venience, besides  damage  to  goods  by  improper  repacking,  and  in  cases 
where  merchandise  was  required  to  be  delivered  very  quickly,  serious 
losses  and  embarrassments  were  sustained  by  merchants  at  the  interior 
cities.  It  was  proposed  about  ten  years  ago  to  open  this  direct  import 
trade,  but  the  objection  was  urged- that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  protecting  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  that  the  necessary 
precautions  for  meeting  such  increased  risks  would  involve  so  many  in- 
conveniences as  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  might  possibly 
be  realized  from  the  trade.  But  the  facilities  which  were  soon  afterward 
provided  for  direct  transportation  on  railroads  by  means  of  '^  through- 
freight-lines,"  affording  security,  accountability,  and  dispatch,  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  and  to  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond  without  appraisement  at  the 
seaport. 

The  ports  from  which  goods  can  thus  be  transported  are  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Portland,  (Me.,)  Port  Huron,  New  Or- 
leans, San  Francisco,  Detroit,  and  Toledo.  The  ports  of  destination  to 
which  goods  can  be  transported  directly  from  the  ports  of  arrival  are 
New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Portland,  (Me.,)  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Evansville,  Milwaukee,  Louisville,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  (Oreg.,)  Memphis,  Mobile,  Detroit,  Toledo,  and 
Pittsburgh. 

The  act  of  July  14, 1870,  not  only  permits  the  shipment  of  goods  from 
tbe  seaports  mentioned  to  the  several  points  in  the  interior,  but  also  the 
shipment  of  such  imported  merchandise  from  one  seaport  to  another. 
The  principal  requirements  of  the  acts  in  relation  to  the  direct  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  importation  of  all  classes  of  merchandise  is  permitted  ex- 
cept wine,  distilled  spirits,  perishable  and  explosive  articles,  and  articles 
in  bulk. 

Second.  Merchandise  to  be  conveyed  in  cars,  vessels,  or  vehicles  se- 
curely fastened  with  locks  or  seals,  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
officers  of  the  customs. 
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Third.  Common  carriers  engaging  in  this  traffic  are  required  to  give 
security  by  bond  to  the  United  States  in  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,  with  at  least  two  securities,  conditioned  for  a  faithful  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations  made  in 
pursuance  thereof. 

Fourth,  Only  those  common  carriers  are  designated  who  have  exclu- 
sive direction  and  control  over  suitable  and  sufficient  cars  or  other  vehi- 
cles for  the  transportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the  port  of  final  desti- 
nation, and  no  vehicles  or  modes  of  conveyance  are  allowed  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  except  steamboats,  making  regular  trips  between  the 
port  of  first  arrival  and  the  port  of  final  destination,  and  railroad  freight- 
cars.  This  requirement  limits  the  traffic  to  ^Hhrough"  or  '^  fast-freight- 
line  cars"  and  to  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  running  from  New 
Orleans  to  ports  above  that  city  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  are  the  principal  western  points  at  which  di- 
rect importations  are  made. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  Chicago 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Randolph,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade 
of  that  city.    The  foreign  valuations  are  given. 

Direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  Chicago. 


Year. 


1873 

1874 

itrrs 

1876 


Foreini  valaation 
of  goods  imported. 


13, 699, 853 
3,381,355 
3.844,384 
3,  407, 899 


Datiea. 


•1.535,691 
1.358,496 
1,609,157 
1,454.7» 


The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  at  Chicago 
directly  during  the  year  1876.* 


Direct  importations  of  tea  at  Chicago  in  187G. 
[From  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


How  shipped. 


Steamer  via  San  Francisco ... 

Steamer  via  Saez  Canal 

Sail-Toaaels  via  San  Francisco 
Sail-veeseU  via  New  Yorlc 


Totalhalf  chests,  1676. 
Totel  half  chesto,  1875. 
Totalhalf  chests,  1874. 


c 

e» 


41, 815 

587 

159 

1,356 


43.  917 
97,343 
35,170 


a 


17,777 


1,877 


19,654 

17.339 

7,350 


a 
o 

1 


9. 439 
3,067 


1,089 


6.579 
1,935 


a 
m 

Us 

S  9 


i 


a 

9 


553 


389 


813 


Total. 


63,  sea 

3,654 

159 

4,611 


70,999 
45,9()7 
3^530 


*  It  is  stated  that  large  quantities  of  tea  consigned  to  Chicago  merchants  on  account 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  commission  merchants  are  not  included  in  this 
statement. 
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The  direct  importation  of  coffee  at  Chicago  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 


ing table : 


Direot  importations  of  coffee  at  Chicago  during  the  year  1376. 


How  shipped. 


Steamer 

Sail-veeeele 

Total,  1876 
Total,  1875 
Total,  1874 


IJ 

1 

3 

• 

a 

4> 

O 

tfi 

,a 

4 

(S. 

s 

1 

s 

1 

«• 

?- 

o 

0 

► 

>i 

^  a 

e^ 

£ 

ao 

4,100 

1,050 
2,814 

28,445 

6,007 

2,350 

1.18^ 

32,545 

3,873 

6,007 

2,350 

1.189 

40.211 

7,827 

5,199 

1.400 

32,666 

4,745 

The  direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  Saint  Louis. — The  following 
facts  in  relation  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Saint  Loais  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  that 
citj*.  The  direct  importation  at  Saint  Loais  began  in  1871,  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  providing  therefor,  bat  it  was  greatly  restricted 
by  certain  customs-regulations  which  have  since  been  abrogated.  In 
1871  there  were  but  thirty  entries  at  the  Saint  Louis  custom-house,  and 
in  187G  nearly  three  thousand.  In  1875  there  were  imported  at  Saint  Loni% 
through  New  Orleans  27,629  tons  of  merchandise,  and  through  eastern 
ports  945  tons  of  merchandise. 

It  is  believed  that  this  direct  trade  will  be  greatly  increased  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  values  of  merchandise  imported 
at  Saint  Louis  and  the  duties  thereon  : 


Year. 


1960 

1870 ^ 

1871 

1?72 

1873 , 

1874 

1875 

18T6 


Foreifn^  Talna- 
tlon  of  goods 
imported. 


$3,272,276 
3.848^000 
5. 129, 000 
5.060.000 
4,055,000 
4,469,000 
2,292,000 
3,100.000 


Duties. 


•1. 711. 
1.996, 
1,874, 
1.097, 
1,376, 
1,074, 
1.159, 


256  19 
083  49 
907  20 
963  %r 
466  32 
116  53 
849  17 
374  30 


Note.— This  table  embraoea  both  gooda  imported  ander  the  act  of  Joly  14«  1870,  and  forwarded  with 
oat  appraisement  at  the  seaports  and  goods  appraised  at  the  seaports  and  forwarded  in  bond. 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
lected at  Saint  Louis  in  1876,  over  the  amount  collected  in  1875, 
of  nearly  60  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  general  falling  off  in  the 
total  customs-revenues  of  the  country. 

No  statistics  of  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  interior  ports 
were  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  prior  to  the  year  1873 
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The  value  of  sach  imports  since  that  time  is  presented  in  the  following 
table : 


Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Value. 


I9.3H352 
6,635.667 
7.945.913 
8,833,892 


The  value  of  merchandise  imported  at  interior  ports  during  the  years 
1875  and  1876,  without  appraisement  at  the  first  port  of  entry,  is  pre* 
sented  in  the  following  table : 


Ports. 


1875. 


Baltimore. 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati . . . . 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Evansville.... 

Rochester 

lionisvilie 

Memphis 

Toledo 

Milwankee 

New  York  .... 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsboreh.... 
Portland  Me.. 
Providence  ... 
San  Francisco. 
Saint  Louis  . . . 


Total. 


♦7,176 
254,094 
106,217 
,721,903 
566,969 
144,558 
158.750 
136 


94,403 

16.299 

6,010 

107.  015 

48. 647 
561.966 

64,811 


186,087 
018, 720 
881, 912 


7, 945, 913 


1876. 


11,943 

3.'S3.156 

112,395 

3.065,492 

571,013 

121.255 

162,013 

1,103 

8,669 

82.363 

33,841 

11.240 

107,077 

5.106 

606,233 

87,420 

791 

305,724 

2,  370. 516 

826,552 


8,833,892 


The  privilege  of  importing  direct  at  interior  points  without  appraise- 
ment at  the  seaports  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  commercial  intei'ests 
•of  the  western  cities,  and  it  is  believed  that  upon  the  general  revival  of 
business  throughout  the  country  this  branch  of  commerce  will  rapidly 
increase.  The  facilities  afforded  by  through-freight  lines,  steamer-lines, 
and  combinations  between  railroads  and  steamer-lines  for  the  direct 
consignment  of  goods  on  through  bills  and  the  general  extension  of 
telegrapl)ic  facilities  are  constantly  tending  towards  direct  trade. 

At  the  present  time  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  interior 
points  is  hampered  by  certain  objectionable  features  of  the  existing  law. 
First  The  exception  of  wines  and  liquors  from  the  privileges  of  direct 
importation  at  interior  points  appears  to  be  based  upon  no  good  reason 
touching  either  the  interests  of  commerce  or  of  the  customs-revenues  of 
the  country.  The  inviolability  of  liquor  packages  in  transit  is  believed 
to  be  as  fully  secured  by  locks  and  seals  as  are  packages  of  silk  of 
greater  value.  Second.  The  bonds  required  to  be  filed  at  the  seaports 
are  excessive,  and  operate  as  a  burden  upon  the  merchants  at  interior 
points. 

The  direct  exportation  of  products  of  the  West  to  foreign  countries 
and  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  at 
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interior  points  in  the  Western  States  are  enterprises  as  yet  in  their 
infancy;  bat  the  saccess  which  has  attended  the  efiforts  pat  forth  daring 
the  last  five  years  seems  to  point  to  jindeveloped  possibilities  of  railway 
transportation  in  connection  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  ocean-steamer 
lines  and  telegraphic  commnnication. 

COTTON. 

I.— THE    RELATIVE   COMMERCIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   AND    THE  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  COTTON-CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  view  of  the  important  bearing  of  the  cotton-crop  npon  both  the 
internal  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  statistical  development  of  its  magnitade  and  of  its 
movements  than  of  any  other  crop. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  cotton-crop,  a  few  facts  may  be  presented  in  regard  to — 

The  commercial  characferisiics  of  some  of  Hie  more  important  crops  of 

the  country. 

The  following  table  has  been  collated  from  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnlture  and  the  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  crops  being  presented  in  the  order  of 
their  home  value. 

statement  showing  the  total  weight  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  United  States^  and 

the  value  of  the  exports  thereof 


Crop  of  1673. 


Total  weight    xotal  value 
of  crop  in       "  rt,-J!* 


of  crop  in 
tons. 


Grain  : 

Om 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Kye 

Backwheat. . 

Total  grain 

Hay 

Cotton 

Potatoes 

Tobacco 


T(yru. 

36.989.933 

8. 764. 080 

5, 669. 080 

885.806 

496, 'jl  8 

339,059 


53, 057. 168 


97,873,600 

1.081.000 

5,000,310 

189,673 


of  crop. 


$555,445,930 

994,580.990 

199, 490, 930 

99.  959, 089 

13, 631, 000 

7,166,967 


1,030,976,199 


349,903,445 

979.936,400 

65, 019,  430 

30,349,600 


Valoe  of  ex- 
ports dur- 
ing  the 
vear  end- 
ing June 
30, 1876. 


•34, 570, 307 

99,  816. 369 

588.583 

910,584 

519, 137 


198,  704, 980 


134«017 

199.659.909 

431,443 

95, 570, 538 


The  cereals  being  chiefly  commodities  of  domestic  consumption,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  several  grain-crops  never  reach  any  of  the  great 
transportation-lines.  To  a  great  extent,  producer,  manufacturer,  and 
consumer  reside  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  oftentimes  within 
the  same  neighborhood.  In  many  cases  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
are  represented  in  the  same  person. 

Potatoes  and  hay  are  almost  exclusively  articles  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  therefore  thej-  furnish  relatively  but  little  employment  to  the 
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transportation-lines  of  the  country  and  to  shipping  upon  the  ocean. 
Although  the  value  of  the  hay-crop  exceeds  the  value  of  the  cotton-crop 
by  $69,267,045,  the  value  of  the  cotton  exported  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $192,659,262,  whereas  the  value  of  the  hay  exported 
amounted  only  to  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  $134,017.  Of  the  total 
cotton-crop  70  per  cent,  was  exported,  and  of  the  haycrop  leas  than  ^^th 
of  1  per  cent  was  exported.  Practically,  therefore,  hay  is  not  an  article 
which  enters  directly  into  foreign  commerce. 

The  value  of  the  cotton-crop  of  1875  appears  to  have  been  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  entire  grain-crop  of  that  year,  and  yet  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  of  grain 
by  $63,954,282. 

The  value  both  of  the  wheat-crop  and  of  the  corn-crop  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  cotton-crop,  yet  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  exceeded 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  corn. 

This  is  shown  as  follows  : 


Product. 


Wheat 

Com 

Wheat  and  corn 

Cotton 


Total  value 
of  crop  of 
1875. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


|»4, 580. 990 
555, 445. 930 


e50,0S«,990 


S7S,936,400 


34,570.3u7 


127,386.676 


19S,«59.a6*2 


Of  the  products  of  agriculture  exported  from  the  United  States,  cotton 
is  the  first  in  order,  as  appears  by  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  Annual  Beport  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1876  : 

Value  exported. 

Cotton $192,659,262 

Wheat 92,816,369 

Com 34,570,307 

Tobacco 25,570,538 

Oata 588,583 

Rye 519,137 

Potatoes 431,443 

Barley 210,584 

Hay 134.017 

Cotton  being  the  leading  article  of  exportation,  it  is  of  especial  impor- 
tance with  respect  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  But,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  commerce^ 
the  importance  of  each  crop  must  be  estimated  according  to  its  total 
home  value,  cw  each  crop  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial  exchange.  In  this  sense  the  corn-crop  of  the  country  stands  first, 
the  haycrop  second,  the  wheat-crop  third,  and  the  cotton-crop  fourth. 
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IiiitsonliDary  signidcation  the  term  ^^  commerce^  is  conflued  to  trans- 
portation on  the  great  Gommercial  highways  and  to  exchanges  in  the 
chief  marts  of  trade.  This  meaning  has  perhaps  attached  to  the  w(Mrd 
from  the  fact  that  these  exchanges  are  the  only  features  of  commerce 
which  are  susceptible  of  statistical  development.  There  are,  however, 
millions  of  exchanges  concerning  which  no  statistics  can  be  presented, 
either  with  respect  to  quantity  or  value,  but  which  conduce  quite  as 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  do  those  more  striking  ex- 
changes just  mentioned. 

Commercial  exchange  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  both  individual 
and  national  prosperity,  and  it  is  evident  that  those  exchanges  which 
take  place  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  country  village  may  subserve 
this  end  quite  as  efifectually  as  do  those  more  striking  exchanges  which 
are  made  across  continents  and  oceans.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
those  States  are  most  prosperous  which  produce  the  largest  quantities 
of  hay,*  potatoes,  the  cereals,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  which  do 
not  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets,  or  of  which  a  much  smaller 
proportion  is  exported  than  of  cotton.  The  statistics  presented  in  our 
decennial  censuses  showing  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  several  States,  in  connection  with  the  general  distribution  of  thecrops, 
afford  a  demonstration  of  this  fact. 

The  fact  that  those  crops  which  do  not  bear  transportation  to  foreign 
countries  are  still  in  the  highest  degree  productive  of  individual  and 
national  wealth,  serves  also  to  illustrate  the  statement  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report,  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
greatly  exceeds  in  importance  its  foreign  commerce.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  the  fact  that 

The  commercial  characteriatica  of  the  various  products  of  the  country  differ 
tcidely  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade. 

Probably  coal  furnishes  a  larger  amount  of  employment  for  transpor- 
tation-lines than  any  other  single  commodity,  yet  there  are  other  com- 
modities which  are  of  greater  importano3  with  respect  to  the  exchanges 
at  the  chief  centers  of  trade,  and  which  to  a  greater  extent  subserve 
the  interests  of  commercial  cities. 

The  most  important  products  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
being  cotton  and  breadstuffs,  it  is  well  to  note  the  relative  commercial 
importance  of  these  products  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  transpor- 
tation and  of  trade. 

Of  the  total  grain-crop  of  the  surplus  grain-producing  States  of  the 
West,  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,)  amounting  in  1872  to  1,028,987,300  bushels, 
there  was  shipped  out  of  those  States  only  213,021,426  bushels,  or  21 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  ;•  whereas  of  the  total  cotton-crop  of  1875, 

*  Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  page  13. 
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amoantiDg  to  4,632,313  bales,  there  was  shipped  ont  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing States  4,498,676  bales,  or  97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  tceight  of  grain  shipped  oat  of  the  snrplus-grain-prodacing  States, 
and  of  cotton  shipped  oat  of  the  cotton  States  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

♦Weight  of  grain  shipped 5, 538, 557 

Weight  of  cotton  shipped 1, 057, 189 

The  grain-crop  therefore  afforded  about  Jive  times  as  much  emptoyment 
to  the  vehicles  of  commerce  in  the  act  of  transportation  out  of  the  produc- 
ing States  as  did  the  cotton-crop. 

The  relative  value  of  the  grain  and  of  the  cotton  shipped  out  of  the 
sorplas-prodncing  States  was  however,  as  follows : 

tValue  of  grain  shipped 8106, 515, 713 

Value  of  cotton  shipped 266, 906, 447 

This  approximately  represents  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
commodities  with  respect  to  tJie  interests  of  trade^  although  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  respect  to  profits  resulting  from  commercial  exchanges 
at  the  chief  centers  of  trade,  cotton  was  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  this  comparison  of  values  indicates. 

The  difference  in  the  commercial  characteristics  of  the  different  crops 
with  respect  to  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade  is  also  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  our  exports  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  crop 
year  1875-76  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cotton-crop  was  exported  to  foreign 
countrieSj  whereas  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  only  about  6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  grain-crop  was  exported. 

In  the  order  of  value  of  domestic  exports  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1876,  cotton  was  first  and  grain  second,  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
these  two  commodities  having  been  as  follows : 

Value  of  cotton  exported $192, 659, 202 

Value  of  grain  exported 128,704,980 

This  approximately  represents  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
commodities  tcith  respect  to  the  interests  of  trade. 

In  weight  or  employment  of  tonnage  upon  the  oceatij  however,  grain  was 
first  and  cotton  second,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement : 

T0D8. 

Weight  of  grain  exported 3, 332, 882 

Weight  of  cotton  exported 745, 703 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  carefully  these  two 
distinctions,  viz :  First,  the  dictinction  tcith  respect  to  the  interests  of 

*  In  this  computation  the  average  weight  of  all  grains  is  assnmed  to  be  52  ponods 
per  bushel,  and  the  average  weight  of  cotton  is  assumed  to  be  470  pounds  per  bale. 

i  In  this  computation  the  average  home-value  of  all  kinds  of  grain  is  estimated  at 
50  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  home-value  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  |59.33  per 
bale. 
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trade  between  those  exchanges  which  take  place  between  distant  points 
throagh  the  great  markets,  and  those  exchanges  which  are  confined  to 
States  or  neighborhoods ;  and,  second,  the  distinction  as  to  the  different 
relations  which  the  various  products  of  the  country  sustain  to  the  interests 
of  transportation. 

With  these  distinctions  clearly  in  mind,  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  cotton-crop  of  the 
United  States. 

The  movements  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  cotton-crop  of  the  United  States  during  each  year  from  1840  to 
1876  is  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1840. 

Idil 

1843. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846 

1847. 

1848. 

1649 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

la'^. 

1857. 

1858. 


Nauiber  of 
bales. 


2, 177. 835 
1, 634, 945 
1. 683. 574 
2.378,875 
2. 030.  409 
2,391.503 
2, 100,  537 
1, 778, 651 
2,  347. 634 
2,728,596 
2.096,706 
2,355.257 
3,015,029 
3,262,882 
2,930.027 

2,  847, 399 

3,  527.  845 
2, 939,  519 
3,  113, 962 


Year. 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187ii 


Number  of 
bales. 


3.  851, 481 
4. 669, 770 
3,656,086 

n,  000. 000 

•1.000,000 

'800,000 

*500,000 

S.  154, 476 

1,  951, 988* 

2, 430, 693 

2,260,557 

3,114.592 

4.  347,  006 
2,974.351 
3, 930,  508 
4, 170. 388 

3,  827.  845 

4,  632,  313 


*  Estimated. 

The  total  quantity  of  cotton  produced  during  the  last  three  years 
appears  to  have  been  greater  than  during  any  pre\ious  consecutive 
period  of  three  3'ears  in  the  history  of  the  cotton-culture  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  important  commercial  and  financial  bearings  of  the  cot- 
ton-trade with  respect  to  those  larger  exchanges  between  sections  and 
countries,  the  statistics  of  its  movements  have  been  more  carefully  and 
systematically  collected  thau  those  relating  to  any  other  product  of 
American  industry.  The  statistics  of  the  movements  of  cotton  presented 
in  the  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  annual  crop  statements  of 
the  New  York  Shipping  List  down  to  the  year  1871.  From  1872  to 
1874  the  statistics  are  from  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  and  from  1875  they  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
National  Cotton  Exchange  of  America,  the  principal  office  of  which  is 
at  New  Orleans.  Much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  cotton  has  been  furnished  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  statement  presented  by  him,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  pages  166  to  185,  inclusive.  The  movements  of  the  cotton- 
crop  are  ascertained  by  noting  the  quantity  received  at,  and  shipped 
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from,  each  one  of  tbe  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  at  each  i>oint  on  the 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  entire  cotton-crop  was  transported  to  Bonth 
Atlantic  and  Galf  ports,  chiefly  to  the  latter,  and  thence  by  sailing- 
vessels  to  northern  ports  and  to  foreign  coantries.  Since  that  time, 
however,  great  changes  have  taken  place  both  as  to  the  vefaiel^  em- 
ployed and  as  to  the  modes  of  commerce  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  A 
large  and  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  the  cotton  is  now  shipped 
^'overland  by  rail"  to  northern  seaports  and  to  northern  mannfactarers. 

By  the  ^^ overland  movement"  is  meant  the  shipment  of  cotton  on 
railroads  from  the  cotton-growing  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

This  movement  embraces  the  transportation  of  cotton  from  the  point 
of  production  to  and  over  the  east  and  west  trunk  railroads^  sitnated  be- 
tween the  Ohio  Kiver  and  the  lakes.  The  growth  of  this  movement 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement : 

0\T:RLAND   MOVEMENT. 

BAlec 

1855 7,661 

1860 108,676 

1870 380,813 

1876 695,622 

The  immediate  destination  of  the  cotton  transported  overland  during 
the  year  1875-76  was  as  follows : 

Bales. 

To  Dorthern  seapoils 390,295 

Direct  to  northern  maDufactarera 305, 327 

Total  overland  mohremcnt 695,622 

There  was  no  shipment  of  cotton  direct  to  northern  mills  by  rail  prior 
to  the  year  1867,  but  in  1876,  as  above  stated,  this  movement  amounted 
to  305,327  bales. 

The  total  northern  movement  overland  and  by  sea  from  sonthern 
posts  during  the  crop-year  1875-'76  appears  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Baleft. 

Taken  by  northern  spinners 1,220,555 

Shipped  to  northern  ports  and  thence  exported  to  foreign  coantries 710, 985 

Total  movement  to  North  Atlantic  States 1, 931, 540 

By  North  Atlantic  States  is  here  meant  States  north  of  the  sonthern 
boundary  of  Virginia. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  total  "overland  movement"  (695,623 
bales)  constituted  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  manufactured  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  36  percent. of  the  total  movement  to  the  North. 
Very  little  if  any  cotton  is  shipped  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  rail;  no 
record  having  yet  been  made  of  cotton  crossing  the  Potomac  River. 
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Tiie  followiDg  table  shows  the  ^neral  course  of  the  OTerland  more- 
ment  daring  the  crop-year  ending  Aagust  31, 1876: 

Received  at — 

Bales. 

Saint  Louis 242,949 

Hannibal,  Mo 27,676 

Cairo,  HI : 111,762 

Evanaville 20.002 

LouiavUle 242,587 

Cincinnati 43,934 

At  other  points 6,712 

Total 695,622 

The  great  improvements  made  in  cotton  presses  during  the  last  five 
years  have  led  to  very  important  economic  advantages  as  to  the  trans- 
portation of  cotton  by  rail.  Formerly  only  about  twenty-two  bales  ot 
cotton  could  be  loaded  into  a  railroad-car,  but  by  the  use  of  the  im- 
proved compress,  about  forty-seven  bales  can  now  be  carried  in 
the  same  car  space,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  has  greatly 
reduced  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  has  tended  to  change  the  coarse 
of  the  cotton  movement. 

The  movements  of  the  entire  cotton-crop  of  the  year  1875-76  appear 
to  have  been  approximately  as  follows : 

Bales. 

Shipped  to  Gnlf  ports 2,283,214 

Shipped  to  South  Atlantic  ports 1,519,840 

Shipped  overland. 695,622 

Taken  by  sonthem  mannfactnrers 133,637 

Total  crop 4,632,313 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  '^  overland  ^  or  all-rail  movement  was  a 
little  less  than  half  the  movement  to  Atlantic  ports  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  and  that  the  movement  to  Gulf  ports  was  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  movement  to  South  Atlantic  ports. 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  movements  of  cotton  at  some  of  the  out-ports 
or  points  of  departure  from  the  cotton-belt,  and  also  at  some  of  the 
more  important  cotton  markets  within  the  cotton-belt,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  present  modes  of  transportation  and  the  striking  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  movements  of  cotton  within  a  few  years. 

COTTON  MOVEMENTS  AT  CERTAIN  IMPOETANT  POINTS. 

Loui8viU€j  Ky, — Of  the  total  receipts  at  Louisville  during  the  years 
1874  and  1875, 99  per  cent,  was  received  by  rail  and  1  per  cent,  by  river. 

Memphis^  Tenn. — During  the  year  1800  there  were  received  at  Mem- 
phis  but  46,000  bales  of  cotton.  Then  there  were  no  railroads  extend- 
ing from  that  city  into  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nor 
were  there  any  facilities  afforded  for  all-rail  shipments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  But  during  the  last  cotton-year,  (ending  August 
31,  1876,)  there  were  received  at  Memphis  nearly  500,000  bales  of 
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cotton,  these  large  receipts  being  dae  mainly  to  tlie  facilities  afiforded 
by  rail-lines  for  direct  shipment  to  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  movements  of  cotton  from  Memphis 
daring  the  year  1875-76  and  the  mode  of  transportation  : 

Shipped  north : 

Bales. 

By  river 85,673 

By  rail 179,391 

Total  shipped  north 265,064 

Shipped  south  : 

By  river 71,141 

By  rail 42,778 

Total  shipped  south 113,919 

Shipped  east : 

By  rail 105,56-2 

None  by  river. 

The  quantities  of  cotton  shipped  north,  east,  and  south  from  Mem- 
phis were  as  follows : 


Direction. 


Shipped  north. 
Shipped  east.. 
.Shipped  fioath 


Total  shipped . 


Bales. 

Percent. 

265,064 

55 

105.563 

S 

i        113,919 

33 

I 

484.545 

100 

1         ""  "f "  "^ 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  shipments 
from  Memphis  has  been  changed  from  the  New  Orleans  and  Gulf  route 
to  a  northern  and  eastern  movement,  all  of  the  eastward  and  G8  per  cent, 
of  the  northward  movement  being  by  rail.  All  that  is  shipped  north  by 
river  is  transferred  to  railroads  at  Cincinnati  or  Saint  Louis,  or  at  other 
river  ports.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  shipped  east  from  Memphis  by  rail  to 
South  Atlantic  ports,  viz,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  and  Nor- 
folk, is  thence  shipped  coastwise  to  North  Atlantic  ports,  or  is  exported 
directly  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports  to  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  southward  movement  62  per.  cent  was  shipped  by  river  to 
New  Orleans,  and  38  per  cent,  was  shipped  by  rail. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  from  Memphis,  6S  per  cent, 
was  shipped  by  rail,  and  only  32  per  cent,  by  river. 

Of  the  total  river  movement,  amounting  to  156,814  bales,  51  per  cent, 
was  shipped  north,  and  only  46  per  cent,  was  shipped  south. ' 

Norfolk, — In  the  year  1855  there  were  shipped  from  Norfolk  only  31,000 
bales,  and  only  37,000  bales  in  1867;  but  railway  connections  having 
been  completed  throughout  the  South,  there  were  shipped  from  Norfolk 
during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1876,  nearly  500,000  bales,  the  grea'er 
l)art  of  which  came  from  Memphis  and  Nashville  by  rail. 
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Mobile. — ^There  was  received  at  the  port  of  Mobile  in  the  year  1855  as 
follows : 

Bales. 

ByriTOT 436,343 

By  rail..... None. 

Total 4:36,343. 

And  in  1875  as  follows : 

Bate«. 

By  river ^ 144,263 

By  rail 230,409 

'     Total 374,672 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  Mobile,  by 
river,  amonnting  to  292,080  bales,  and  a  development  of  rail-receipts 
amoanting  to  230,409  bales. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  indicates  the  sources  of  receipts  at 
the  principal  sonthern  seaports  during  the  crop  year  ending  August  31, 
1876: 


New  Orleans 

MobUe 

OaItmIoii 

ToUl  at  theteOalf  ports 

SftTMIIIAh 

CbarlestOD 

Total  at  all  theao  aoothera  aeaports 


By  nOL 


Balu, 
318.610 
930.408 
366,195 


815,144 
499. 470 
375,itt7 


1.689,671 


By  water. 


Balst. 

1, 105. 303 
144.963 
199.404 


1. 449. 060 
95.950 
91,360 


1,495.670 


Total. 


1.494.003 
374. 672 
465,599 


9,964.904 
584,790 
396.417 


3, 185, 341 


New  Orleans  is  still  the  chief  cotton-receiving  port  of  the  United 
States,  the  receipts  during  the  year  1875-'76  having  been  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  those  at  Savannah,  the  next  largest  cotton-port.  Of 
the  total  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  amounting  to  1,424,003  bales, 
1,105,393  bales  or  78  per  cent,  was  received  by  river,  and  only  318,610 
or  22  per  cent  by  rail.  New  Orleans  still  possesses  very  superior 
advantages  over  all  the  other  cotton-ports  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
sequence of  her  far-reaching  and  invaluable  facilities  of  transport  by 
river,  bat  the  fact  that  there  was  received  but  318,610  bales  of  cotton 
by  rally  the  larger  portion  of  this  being  by  the  rail  and  steamer  line 
from  Galveston,  (which  merely  passed  directly  through  the  city,)  in  con« 
nection  with  the  large  diversion  of  cotton  on  rail-lines  to  other  cities, 
shows  that  New  Orleans  greatly  lacks  rail-communications  with  all 
parts  of  the  cotton-growing  States  not  reached  by  the  Mississippi  Biver 
or  by  any  of  its  navigable  tributaries.  Already  the  facilities  of  trans- 
port by  rail  north  of  New  Orleans  have  caused  the  deflection  of  nearly 
700,000  bales  by  the  overland  movement,  besides  the  large  movement 
eastward  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk. 
10  AP* 
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DIRECT  TRANSPORTATION  OP  COTTON  TO  PACTORIES. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  a  large  amount  of  cotton  has  been  purchased 
at  the  South  by  manufacturers  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  transported  by  direct  consignment  from  the  point  of  pro- 
daction  to  the  factory.  This  new  mode  of  commercial  intercourse  is 
carried  on  through  agents  who  make  selections  throughout  the  cotton 
States  of  the  exact  grades  desired.  By  this  means  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  commissions,  warehousing,  handling,  &c.,  are  saved.  This 
has  tended  to  increase  the  direct  overland  rail  movement. 

There  are  now  many  routes  for  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  at  all 
the  important  competing  centers  of  the  South  the  option  is  presented 
of  shipment  in  several  different  directions.  The  competition  between 
the  rival  routes  is  very  sharp,  and  oftentimes  a  difference  of  ^  to  4  of  a 
cent  per  pound  Will  turn  the  course  of  the  cotton  trade  in  one  direction 
or  in  another. 

THE  EXPORTATION  OF  COTTON. 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  and  to  all  other  countries 
during  the  years  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1871  to  1876,  inclusive: 

Cotton  exported. 


Year. 


To  Great  Brit- 
alD. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
la76 


Poundt. 
431, 531. 091 

1,864,136,783 
649, 165,  778 

1, 102, 333. 343 
703,914.765 
858,649,331 
903. 571, 778 
911,941,750 
957,  329.  739 


To  France. 


Poundt. 
185. 834, 091 
283, 967, 334 
153, 146, 501 
59, 611, 304 
88, 187, 183 
113, 370, 036 
177, 365, 583 
155, 1:49, 454 
203, 975, 759 


To   all    other 
oountriea. 


Poundi. 
78, 016,  *» 
919.583,823 
156, 246, 344 
300,994,377 
140.435.465 
988,044,163 
977,  664. 94A 
193,337,690 
330,099.836 


It  appears  that  during  the  seven  years,  1870  to  1876,  inclusive,  70  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  was  to  Great 
Britain,  11  per  cent,  to  France,  and  19  per  cent,  to  all  other  countries. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  northern 
and  from  southern  ports,  has  been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States.  By  ^' northern 
ports"  is  meant  all  ports  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  Eiver,  and 
by  ^^  southern  ports''  all  ports  south  of  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
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Exports  of  cotton  from  northern  porta  and  from  southern  porta  of  the  United  States  from 

1856  to  1876. 

[Compiled  from  the  annaal  reports  on  coramerce  and  navigation.) 


Year  ending  Jane  30— 


185«. 

1857. 

IdM. 

li«9. 

1860 

1861* 

1862* 

1863* 

1864* 

186.^ 

1866* 

1867. 

1868. 

1809. 

Ie70. 

1871 

1872. 

1873. 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 


From  northern 
porta. 


Poundt. 

118,912.547 

83.873,594 

68,962,951 

73, 816,  492 

108, 071, 273 

132, 129. 436 

5, 064,  564 

9. 522,  624 

9,801,456 

6,  056, 495 

No  report. 

196, 585,  659 

169, 308, 984 

138, 059. 094 

194.118.376 

321, 037, 284 

177, 279, 756 

968,553,787 

284.552,703 

271.  023, 367 

260.  676, 353 


From  aoathem 
porta. 


Total 


If 

I 


Poundt. 
1  232,  520, 154 

964, 408. 881 
1. 049. 663. 061 
1, 312, 652,  070 
1. 6.W.  615. 065 

175, 386, 663 


1,862,362 

2, 192,  455 

550,671 


Pounds, 

1, 351. 439, 701 

1.048,982.475 

1,118,699,012 

1. 386, 468, 562 

1,  767. 686. 338 

307,  516, 009 

5,064,564 

11, 384, 986 

11,993.911 

6,  607, 166 


464,887, 
615.  454, 
506.968, 
764.440. 

1,141,890, 
756,  257, 
931,509, 

1, 074. 049. 
989, 395. 

1,930.728. 


929 
649 
897 
147 
740 
657 
743 
600 
536 
981 


661. 

784, 

644. 

958, 
1.462, 

933, 
1,900, 
1.358, 
1.960, 
1,401, 


473,588 
763,633 
327.991 
55-523 
928,024 
537,413 
063,530 
609,303 
418,903 
405,334 


8 
8 
6 
5 
6 


99 
91 
91 
99 
99 
19 
92 
21 
21 
17 


*  No  accurate  reports  were  received  or  kept,  owing  to  the  rebellion. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoiDg  table  that  dariDg  the  five  years  1856  to 
1860,  inclasive,  6.6  percent,  of  the  total  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  was  from  northern  ports  and  93.4  per  cent,  from  southern  ports, 
and  that  during  the  ten  years  1867  to  1876,  inclasive,  21^  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  was  from  northern  ports  and  78^  per  cent  from 
sonthern  ports. 

THE  COTTON-TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain  is  the  chief  market  for  American  cotton.  The  amount 
imported  into  that  kingdom  from  the  United  States  and  from  all  other 
countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1830 
1810 
1850 
1851 
1059 
;853 
1054 
1855 
1856 
18.'<7 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


a 

8 

h 

3 

5 


Sales. 
832.000 
1,950.000 
1,514,000 
1, 66:i.  000 
1,861,000 
1,904.000 
1.967,000 
2,101.000 
2,183.000 
2.031.000 
9,175.000 
9,297,000 
9,523.000 
9.364,000 
1,  1^5, 000 


Salss. 

618,000 
1,938,000 
1, 184, 000 
1.394,000 
1, 789, 000 
1,532,000 
1,666.000 
1.  623. 000 
1.758,000 

1.  482, 000 
1,863,000 
2,086.000 

2.  5c!l.  OCO 
1.841.000 

72.000 


73.4 
99.1 

7a  8 

816 
96.1 
78.0 
84.7 
77.2 
8a  5 
73.0 
85.6 
95.1 
102.3 
77.8 
6.  1 


Year. 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874 

1875. 

1876. 


a 

8 

I 


H 


BaUa, 

1^378.000 
1,566.000 
9.035.000 
9,386.000 
9, 57:l.  000 
9.802.000 
9,628,000 
9.797,000 
3.115.000 
3,266,000 
3.180.000 
3.  269.  864 
3. 15.%.  6  JO 
2.925,156 


Bates. 
i:».  000 

198,000 
462,000 
1. 163. 000 
1.926,000 
1.969,000 
1.040,000 
1,664.000 
9.249.000 
1. 404. 000 
1.898,000 
1,  856, 1100 
1.836.000 
2,004.000 


9.9 
19:6 
22.6 
48.8 
47.6 
45.3 
39.5 
59.4 
72.5 
43.0 
59.6 
56.7 
58.6 
68.5 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  qaantity  of  ootton  exported  to 
Great  Britain  daring  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860,  iuclasive,  was 
about  the  same  as  daring  the  five  years  from  1872  to  1876,  inclasive,  bat 
that  Great  Britain  has  so  far  developed  the  importation  of  cotton  from 
other  oonntries  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  from 
an  average  of  87.3  per  cent,  daring  the  former  period  to  57.3  per  cent, 
daring  the  latter  period. 

Very  interesUng  information  in  regard  to  cotton  may  be  foand  in  the 
statement  made  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hester,  secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.    (Appendix,  p.  166.) 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  cotton.  (Appen- 
dixes 33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37.) 

These  statements  show  the  total  exports  of  cotton  and  the  quantity 
exported  to  each  coantry,  from  1856  to  1876,  inclasive ;  the  importatioQ 
of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
1853  to  1874,  inclasive ;  the  qaantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  qaantity  imported  from  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1876,  in- 
clasive; the  value  per  pound  of  upland  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  each  year  from  1856  to  1876,  inclusive,  and  the  move- 
ments of  cotton  fh>m  the  cotton  States  from  1855  to  1876,  inclusive. 

8.— FOEBIGN  COMMERCE  IS  ITS  BELATIONS  TO  INTERKAL 

COMMERCE. 

A  thorough  development  of  this  important  subject  would  require 
much  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  report.  The  following 
statement  embraces  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  move- 
ments of  that  commerce  at  the  principal  seaports  of  this  country  and 
especially  to  the  movements  of  the  grain-crop. 

The  interests  of  the  interior  transportation-lines  of  the  United  States 
and  the  commerce  over  those  lines  are  intimately  related  to  the  carrying 
trade  upon  the  ocean  and  to  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  No  fixed 
relation  exists  between  the  magnitude  of  the  home  and  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  any  seaport  A  seaboard  city  of  the  United  States  may 
have  a  very  large  internal  commerce  and  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  with  little  or  no  foreign  commerce ;  but  no  city  can 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  large  foreign  commerce  unless  it  has  also  a 
large  internal  commerce  with  its  accompanying  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion. The  relative  magnitude  of  the  internal  commerce  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  several  seaports  of  the  United  States  therefore  differs 
very  widely. 

The  magnitude  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  port  depends  mainly 
upon  its  geographical  position,  the  depth  of  water  in  its  harbor,  its 
accessibility  to  the  ocean,  the  force  of  established  commercial  relations, 
internal  lines  of  transport,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its 
merchants. 

The  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  foreign  comnierce  of  the 
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principal  seaports  of  the  United  States  also  indicate  the  advantages 
realized  by  those  ports  from  their  facilities  of  transportation  to  the  in- 
terior. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  valae  of  imports  at  the  six  principal 
commercial  ports  of  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1876,  inclnsive  : 

Imports  at  Boston,  New  Tork,  PhiJndelphiaj  Baltimoref  New  OrlMns,  and  San  Frandeoo. 

1«60  to  1876. 


YmTv 

Boaton. 

New  York.    PhijAdelphia. 

1 

Baltimore. 

New  Orleane.  S«n  PrenelMo. 

I860 

139.366,500 
44. 014. 151 
S3, 957. 631 
37,063,378 
30,363,853 
34,540,494 

1933, 693. 941 
233,966.374 
143. 315,  636 
177.354,415 
339, 506,  490 
154. 139, 409 

114.636.801 
13.635.448 
9, 683. 586 
7,393,785 
9. 141. 673 
7, 319, 530 

•9.784.773       122.992.773  '         §9. 577. 921 

1861 

9,440.105 
5,  817,  190 
4,484,399 
5.835,503 
4,  816. 454 

11.960,809             8  506.506 

1803 

8.  366,-338 

1063 

1,485.567 
1,483,693 
1,  475,  657 

10,688.409 

1^64 

15. 065^  478 

1885 

6, 173,  Oil 

1866* 

1867* 

1868 

37. 039,  736 
44, 636, 967 
47, 534. 845 
53.652,335 
70.398,185 
68,083.307 
53,313.405 
51,983,336 
37, 416,  633 

343,580.659 
395, 117, 689 
393,990,006 
357,  909. 770 
418.515^889 
436. 331. 487 
395, 133, 633 
368,637.580 
311. 718, 910 

14. 537.  765 
15. 967. 556 
14,500.797 
17.788,006 
80,383.853 
35, 393, 150 
36^447.037 
84.336,387 
33.471,516 

13,930,733 
15,863.093 
19,51^468 
84. 673;  871 
88.836.305 
39.387.603 
39.303.138 
37.788,993 
33,340.639 

11,386.858 
11,414.893 

19,503.987 

18fl9 

18.088.901 

1870 

14,993,754           31.834.103 

1871 

19. 437. 338 
18, 543, 188 
19, 933, 344 
14,533,864 
13,356.487 
IL  603. 803 

36.  384.  907 

1873 

33. 330, 501 

1873 

39. 433. 0P4 

1874 

38,348,390 

1875 

39.697,483 

1876 

34^085.481 

% 


*  No  record  kept  for  theee  years. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  import-trade  of  New  York,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement. 

Valae  of  imports  at  New  York  daring  the  fi^e  years  from  1860  to  1864, 
inclusive $1,005,635,765 

Valne  of  imports  at  New  York  during  the  five  years  from  1872  to  1676, 
inclosive - 1,980,821,368 

Increase  of  imports 1 914,685,603 

,  ■   ■ ,  nf    ■ » ■ 

^  Valne  of  imports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the 

fiveyearsfrom  1860  to  1864,  inclusive 253,726,719 

Valne  of  imports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  during  the 
five  years  from  1872  to  1876,  inclusive 636- 580, 366 


Increase  of  imports 282,853,637 

It  appears  from  foregoing  statement  that  daring  the  latter  period  of 
five  years  there  was  an  increase  of  91  per  cent,  in  the  imports  at  Kew 
York  and  of  111  per  cent,  in  the  imports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  The  actaal  increase  of  imports  at  New  York  amounted, 
however,  to  $914,685,603,  and  the  actaal  increase  of  imports  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  only  $282,853,637 ;  the  increase  of  im- 
ports at  New  York  exceeding  the  increase  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  by  $631,831,966.  In  conseqnence  of  the  events  of  the  late 
war,  no  proper  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  growth  of  commerce 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  valae  of  exports  at  the  six  principal 
commercial  ports  of  the  United  States ; 
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Value  of  exports  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelplda,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1860  to  1876. 


Year. 


1860. 
1661. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


BOAtOD. 


113,530.770 
12,  M7, 276 
12, 183, 046 
19, 150, 215 
15, 240, 097 
19, 219,  499 


KewYork.   Philadelphia. 


1120, 630,  955 
137, 379,  956 
152, 377, 961 
221,  917,  978 
211.237.S22 
219, 379,  873 


$5, 512.  755 
9. 865, 051 
11,  054,  630 
12, 236, 197 
10, 166,  098 
10, 978, 603 


Baltimore. 


18.804,606 
12, 949, 625 

8.375,303 
11,013,871 

8, 741,  755 
11,794,546 


New  Orleans. 


1107, 812, 580 
6,  823, 357 


3,259,882 


San  Fran  dieo. 


17.388.394 
10.414,4« 

11, 705,  ns 

9,944.114 
48, 19t',  072 
12,814,694 


17, 298. 307 
15, 690,  873 
13, 118,  827 
12. 251, 267 
12, 961, 291 
21,  443. 154 
27,038,925 
28,  335,  627 
29. 187, 165 
36,  041,  892 


207, 382,  457 
236, 031, 239 
185,  384, 264 
209,  972,  491 
285,  530,  r75 
270, 413,  674 
313, 129.  963 
340, 360, 269 
329,201,913 
294.  705, 902 


16, 585, 132 
14, 384, 761 
14,  585, 173 
16,  903. 072 
17, 903,  027 
20.  982, 876 
24, 203. 125 
33, 098. 905 
28,588.019 
40,  254, 075 


10,  995, 348 
13,  857, 391 
13, 657, 530 
14, 330, 248 
15, 037,  855 
18, 325, 321 
19, 344, 177 
27.  513,  111 
27,  515,  657 
31, 216, 807 


82,995,294 
58,538,524 
75,131.704 

107,  658. 042 
93, 953. 081 
89,  501, 149 

104, 329. 965 
93,259,299 
71,461,272 
83, 897, 691 


23,712,255 
23, 790, 164 

27.  540, 018 
32, 186,  Oil 
20, 791, 414 
26. 24.'t,  061 
38, 71H.  497 
33,563,846 

28,  949. 886 
28.  867. 364 


The  relative  increase  of  domestic  exports  at  New  York  and  at  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  is  indicated  by  the  following  compar- 
ative statements : 

Value  of  domestic  exports  at  New  York  daring  the  five  years  from  1860 
to  1864,  inolnsive $843,544,072 

Valae  of  domestic  exports  at  New  York  daring  the  five  years  from  1872 
to  1876,  inclusive 1,547,811,721 

Increase 704,267.649 

Value  of  domestic  exports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  dar- 
ing the  five  years  from  1860  to  1864,  inclasive 171,771,2^5 

Value  of  domestic  exports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Bnltimore  dar- 
ing the  six  years  from  1872  to  1876,  inclusive 413,088,c^G 

Increase .; 241,317.511 

This  statement  indicates  an  inctease  of  $241,317,541,  or  140  per  cent., 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
an  increase  of  $704,267,649,  or  83  per  cent.,  in  the  exports  of  New  York,  jl 
The  actual  increase  at  New  York  exceeded  the  increase  at  Boston,  Phil-  w 
adelphia,  and  Baltimore  by  $462,950,108. 

On  page  237  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  showing  the  ton- 
nage entered  at  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  from  1853  to  1876. 

The  relative  increase  of  tonnage  at  New  York  and  at  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia^ and  Baltimore  is  shown  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Tonnage  entered  at  New  York  from  1860  to  1865,  inclusive 13, 817, 015 

Tonnage  entered  at  New  York  from  1871  to  1876,  inclusive 25, 602, 230 

Increase 11,785,215 

Tonnage  entered  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  1860  to  1865, 

inclusive 6,024,432 

Tonnage  entered  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  frt>m  1871  to  1876, 
inclusive 10,881,382 

Increase 4,856,953 
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The  tonnage  entered  at  New  York  daring  the  latter  period  of  six 
years  was  85  per  cent  greater  than  daring  the  former  period ;  and  the 
tonnage  entered  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the  lat- 
ter period  was  80  per  cent,  greater  than  daring  the  former  period.  The 
actaal  increase  at  New  York  was,  however,  11,785,215  tons,  while  at  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  it  was  only  4,856,950  tons. 

The  statistics  indicating  the  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  serve  to  illastrate  the 
extent  of  the  diversion  of  commerce  f^om  the  northern  water-line,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  commerce  in  conseqaence  of  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  railroads. 

Prior  to  the  year  1865  the  exportable  prodacts  of  the  Western  States 
reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard  chiefly  by  the  lakes,  the  £rie  Canal, 
and  the  Hndson  Biver,  and  New  York  City  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
of  that  commerce;  bat,  as  shown  in  another  connection,  the  trank  lines 
extending  to  the  West  from  the  other  seaports  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  diverted  this  trade  from  the  canal.  The  trank  lines  of  railroads 
have,  however,  developed  commerce  to  a  greater  extent  in  sections  of 
the  coantry  which  did  not  before  contribate  to  the  traffic  of  the  north- 
ern water-line  than  they  have  diverted  commerce  from  that  line.  These 
trank  lines,  by  their  rail  and  water  connections  at  the  East,  tend 
somewhat  to  distribnte  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coantry  among  the 
principal  seaports. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Boston,  in  so  far  as  it  embraces  the  expor- 
tation of  prodacts  of  the  West  and  the  shipment  of  foreign  imports 
from  that  city  to  the  West,  either  throngh  the  markets  of  that  city  or  by 
direct  trade  between  the  West  and  Europe,  is  in  a  large  degree  dependent 
upon  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  interests  of  which  road  are  more 
closely  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York 
than  of  Boston.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada,  although  a  some- 
what circuitous  route,  is  also  a  very  important  highway  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  New  England  States  and  the  Western  States.  The  interests 
of  this  line  are  mainly  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of  Mon- 
treal. But,  as  already  explained  in  another  connection,  neither  of  these 
roads  nor  any  combination  of  roads  between  Boston  and  the  West  can 
afford  to  maintain  a  policy  in  contravention  of  the  natural  course  of  trade, 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  which  the  managers  of 
these  lines  may  entertain  toward  the  cities  with  which  their  interests  are 
most  intimately  connected,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  compelled  to  favor 
the  commercial  interests  of  Boston. 

There  are  several  steamer  lines  connecting  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore with  ports  in  Europe,  and  the  railroads  terminating  at  those 
cities  have  secured  such  terminal  facilities  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
through  transportation  from  interior  points  in  this  country  to  ports  in 
Europe  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 
The  tnterests  of  these  roads  are  mainly  identified  with  the  commercial 
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interests  of  Philadelpliia  and  Baltimore,  respectively.  Yet  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad  has  termini  at  New  York  and  at  Bi^timore,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  is  within  certain  commerotal  and  terri- 
torial limits  a  competitor  of  the  direct  rail  lines  to  Philadelphia,  to  New 
York,  and  to  Boston,  by  means  of  its  eastern  rail  and  water  line  con- 
nections. The  railroads  to  the  West  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  are  also  by  means  of  connections  with  coastwise  steamer- 
lines,  to  a  certain  extent  competitors  for  the  western  trade  of  Boston. 
Through  these  facilities  of  transportation  the  markets  of  the  four  princi- 
pal Atlantic  seaports  are  brought  into  close  competition  witk  each  other, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 

THE    EXPORTATION    OF    BREADSTUFFS    AT    THE  PRINCIPAL  ATLANTIC 

SEAPORTS. 

The  transportation  of  breadstuffs  affords  a  larger  amount  of  employ, 
ment  to  the  East  and  West  trunk  railroads,  to  the  northern  water-line, 
and  to  ships  upon  the  ocean  than  any  other  product  of  the  country.  The 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  have,  therefore,  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  both  in  the  course  of 
the  foreign  and  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  quantity  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and 
com  exported  from  the  five  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  from  1856  to  1876,  inclusive : 


Tear  en^ng  June  30— 


1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1869 

1863 

1864 

1665 

1866.  (no  record) 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870... 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1S76 


Porta. 


Boston. 


BushO*. 

840.979 

956,197 

734,150 

684,941 

794.800 

1.947,355 

9,957,460 

1, 666, 514 

1,380.663 

1, 192, 139 


506, 051 

844,479 

838,163 

809.945 

1. 239. 515 

9,989,955 

1, 896, 217 

9,480,935 

3, 169,  8to 

4,648,947 


New  York. 


Philadel. 
phU. 


BtuheU. 
16. 499, 538 
91,011,750 
10,  706, 395 
6.963,792 
8^803,397 
40. 189.  883 
56, 943. 949 
49, 567, 522 
30, 018, 158 
13, 864, 147 


14, 240, 947 
19. 579,  536 
17,924,459 
99,  Oil,  391 
31.941,546 
41,341,341 
41.  432, 766 
71,476,486 
50, 995, 189 
57,963,199 


Bufheli. 
9, 441, 178 
9, 845, 474 
1, 810, 558 
999,097 
1,909,651 
4,907.907 
5,3:14,593 
3, 631, 859 
1,863,970 
1, 306, 435 


1,922,829 
1,104,736 
552,222 
1. 710, 902 
1, 571,  478 
4,  4.15, 885 
3,  893. 167 
6,  854, 918 
7,306,033 
15, 991. 711 


Baltimore. 


Bfuheit. 

3,530,783 

3,987,607 

3,918,459 

1, 791, 848 

1,874,815 

4,111,310 

9,736,347 

9.566,964 

1,063,919 

1, 309, 750 


1, 407, 678 

1, 741, 309 

1, 735, 791 

9, 517, 794 

3,477,539 

6, 579, 375 

7.590,ii30 

11, 984, 190 

10, 988, 031 

18, 549, 161 


Kew  Or- 
leans. 


ButkeU 

5,170.93$ 

4, 315, 844 

3.867,66ft 

869,847 

589,005 

167,630 


169,591 
184,598 
138,751 


150,666 
807.550 
1, 391. 194 
1,717,183 
1, 255, 619 
1, 106,5M 
1,189.484 
9,193,939 
818,955 
1.987,483^ 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  daring  the  last  five  years 
there  has  been  a  muoh  more  rapid  increase  in  the  exports  of  grain  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  than  at  New  York,  although  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1876  the  latter  port  maintained  its  position  as  the  first 
grain-exporting  port  of  the  ooantry. 

Comparing  the  exports  of  wheat  and  corn  at  each  one  of  these  ports  dar- 
ing the  last  ten  years  with  the  exports  daring  the  first  ten  years,  we 
obtain  the  following  expression  of  the  growth  of  the  grain-trade  at  the 
several  cities : 


Port. 


Bocton 

Kew  York... 
PhiUdelphU. 
Baltimore.... 
ISew  Orleana. 


Exports, 
1656  to  1865. 


ExportA, 
1667  to  1876. 


11.  6^  184 
U53.  661,  384 
S5, 643,  889 
96. 784. 109 
15. 466, 100 


Bushel*. 
18. 709. 333 
373.  806. 076 
44. 573, 181 
66,  488. 381 
19,636,933 


Actual     in- 
crease. 


BtuheU. 

7, 017, 149 

119.  )»44. 699 

18.930.999 

39. 704, 979 

*^  899, 107 


Peroentago 
oflDcreaae. 


60 
39 

74. 
148 

♦9a 


♦Beoreaae. 

The  increased  exports  of  wheat  and  com  from  New  York  amoanted 
to  11&,944,692  bushels,  and  the  increased  exports  at  all  other  ports 
amoanted  to  62,822,560  bushels.  The  increased  exports  at  New  York 
appear  to  have  exceeded  the  increased  exports  at  all  other  ports  by 
57,122,132  bnshels. 

THE  OOUNTBIES  TO  WHICH  BBBADSTUFFS  ABE  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries about  96  per  cent,  consists  of  wheat  and  com.  *  For  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  subject  to  which  this  section  of  the  present  report  re- 
lates, we  may,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the  exportation  of  these 
grains. 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
(including  wheat-flour)  and  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  each 
year  from  1865  to  1876,  inclusive: 


Tear  ending  Jane  30— 


1865 
1W6 
18K7 
1M8 
1969 
1870 


Bnahela. 


SW,  570. 964 
No  record. 
28,673,888 
30, 816, 536 
38,003,866 
56,041,967 


Year  ending  Jane 


1871 
187« 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1976 


Bnahela. 


63, 351, 184 

74, 7«,  765^ 

92, 169, 089 

117, 496, 232 

102, 937.  853 

129,061,214 


Wheat. — The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
each  one  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
233  of  the  Appendix.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  during  the  last 
five  years  65  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour  exported,  firom  the 
United  States  was  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain.  Besides,  almost 
all  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour  exported  to  Canada  was  afterward  shipped 
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from  Montreal  to  Great  Britain.  Adding  the  latter  to  the  direct 
•exports,  it  appears  that  abont  74  per  cent  of  oar  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat -floar  was  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  each  of  the  principal  grain-importing  countries  of  the 
globe  during  the  year  1876  : 

Wheat  exported  to  each  foreign  country  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 


Coantries. 


Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Canada  and  other  BritiHh  possessions  of  North  Anierioa 

West  Indies  and  Central  America 

Brazil 

France 

All  other  oonntries 

Total 


Bnshels. 


48,933.577 

8, 391. 843 

3, 510. 834 

3.680,900 

531. 136 

11.  883,  403 


74. 750, 683 


Per  cent. 


65.5 

11.2 

3.4 

3.7 

.1 

16.1 


100 


As  already  stated,  almost  all  the  wheat  exported  to  Canada  was  after- 
ward shipped  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  therefore  constituted  a 
part  of  the  wheat-export  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

Corn. — On  page  234  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  indicating 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn,  including  corn-meal,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  from  1850  to  1876,  inclusive. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  during  the  last  five  years  76  per  cent, 
of  all  the  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  was  shipped  direct  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  during  the 
year  1876  to  each  one  of  the  principal  grain-importing  countries  of  the 
globe : 

Corn  exported  to  each  foreign 'Country  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 


Conn  tries. 


Great  Britatn  and  Ireland 

Canada  and  other  British  possessiona  in  North  America 

West  Indies  and  Central  America 

Germany 

France 

All  other  coantriea 

Total 


I 
Bnahela.   ;  Per  cent 


43,453.356 

4.653.690 

504,836 

741.316 

346.689 

3,307,585 


83 
10 

1 

1 

0. 

4. 


50, 905, 353 


100 


Almost  all  the  corn  exported  to  Canada  was  afterward  shipped  from 
Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  therefore  constituted  a  part  of  the  corn  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

The  quantities  of  both  wheat  and  corn  exported  to  each  foreign  coun- 
try and  the  total  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States  appear  to 
be  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Since  1860  our  annual  exportations  of 
wheat  have  ranged  from  12,000,000  bushels  to  about  90,000,000  bushels, 
and  our  annual  exportations  of  corn  have  ranged  from  2,000,000  to 
50,000,000  bushels. 
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THE    GBAIN-TBADE    OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  and  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  daring  the  last  five 
years,  aboat  82  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  oar  principal 
castomer  in  the  grain-trade.  The  general  facts  as  to  the  sources  of  sap- 
ply  of  Great  Britain  are,  therefore,  of  especial  interest  in  this  connection. 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the  chief  grain - 
market  of  the  world.  All  the  Indian  corn  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Wheat. — ^The  principal  competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  British 
wheat  market,  as  appears  from  the  table  on  page  235  of  the  Appendix,  are 
Bussia,  Germany,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Chili,  Australia, 
Denmark,  France,  Austria,  India,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Including  in  the  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into  Great 
Britain  the  wheat  imported  from  British  North  America,  all  of  which  is 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  exported  via  Montreal,  it  appears 
that  during  the  five  years  from  1862  to  1866  31  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  19  per  cent,  from  Russia,  and  that  during  the  five 
years  from  1870  to  1874  47  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  28  per  cent,  from  Bussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
fiour  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  total  quantity  imported  from 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  the  quantity  imported  from  the 
United  States,  the  average  value  per  bushel  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  imported,  and  the  average  value  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  during  the  period  from  1860  to  1874 
inclusive. 

Statement  shotoing  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
1860  to  1874,  with  the  quantity  of  the  same  imported  from  the  United  States. 

ICompiled  from  the  British  reports  of  Trade  and  Navigation.] 


Tear. 


Wheat  and  wheat-floar  im- 
ported. 


Total. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 


Suihel*. 
58.  915,  ;i34 
69,  659,  375 
98,  570. 775 
57, 157,  618 

53,  829,  443 
48, 341. 395 

54,  837, 133 
73. 055, 331 
eS,  144, 617 
83,  969, 173 
68,891,418 
83,  709. 501 
88,  877,  406 
73,341.038 
68,  533, 516 


From  the 
United  States. 


Bushelt. 
17, 354,  953 
38, 916, 637 
40, 287. 083 
31,  977, 849 
18,811,804 
3, 797. 347 
1. 840, 960 
9,  504, 567 
13, 606. 326 
38, 507. 813 
38. 106,  839 
89, 167. 885 
17,  984, 117 
39,994,033 
30,  483,  485 


i© 

.  a 
flp  «' 

8    5 

©J 


3 
5 
5 
4 

9 
8 
3 


99. 
4L 
43. 
38. 
34. 

5. 

3. 
13.0 

ia5 

34.4 
40.8 
.15.8 
32.4 
45.0 
44.5 


II 

iii 

sis 


tl 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


66 
66 
48 
29 
10 
30 
45 
87 
75 
34 
36 
53 
62 
88 
71 


«  S   " 

"•S3  sac 

o     Si 


|1  74 


68 
53 
31 
31 
34 
53 
01 


1  90 


40 
37 
56 
69 
1  85 
1  73 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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Corn, — The  principal  competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  British 
corn  market,  as  appears  from  the  table  on  page  236  of  the  Appen^x, 
are  Turkey,  Bassia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Anstria,  Morocco,  France, 
Egypt,  and  Italy.  The  importation  of  corn  from  the  United  States  into 
Great  Britain,  although  an  exceedingly  fluctuating  trade,  exhibits,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  considerable  increase.  Including  in  the  imports  of 
corn  from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain  the  corn  imported  from 
British  North  Amarica,  all  of  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  exported  via  Montreal,  it  appears  that  during  the  five  years  from. 
1862  to  1866  there  was  imported  into  Gi^at  Britain  from  the  United 
States  43,254,899  bushels  of  corn,  and  during  the  five  years  £rom  187(^ 
to  1874  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  107,331,383  bushds. 
The  imports  of  corn  from  the  United  States  during  the  fijrst  pmod  of  five 
years  amounted  to  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  but  during  the 
last  five  yeais  they  amounted  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  This 
indicates  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  corn  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  com  and  com- meal  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
quantity  imported  from  the  United  States,  the  average  value  of  the 
total  quantity  of  corn  imported,  and  the  average  value  of  the  oora  im- 
ported  from  the  United  States. 


statement  showing  the  quanUty  of  corn  and  oorn-meal  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
(England^  Ireland,  and  Scotland)  from  1860  to  1874,  indueive,  with  the  qaanHty  of  Hie 
$ame  imported  from  the  United  Statee. 

[C«i|piled  tmrn  the  British  n^orta  of  Trade  and  NarigatioiLl 


Year. 


1660. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
186.5. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1878. 
1873. 
1874. 


Com  imported. 


Total. 


Buthdf, 
14, 833,399 
Si  740.  439 
33,001,913 
33, 780,  433 
13,335,068 
13,259,418 
86,758.870 
15, 956, 337 
33.959,330 
35, 340. 304 
33,535,048 
33,669,440 
49,065,340 
38, 563. 181 
33,808,331 


ITroin  the 
United  SUtes. 


Buihdg. 

3.456,880 

13, 801,  870 

13, 374, 414 

8, 496, 331 

556.396 

3,  310, 35a 

13, 001, 879 

8,  951,  350 

8, 001, 416 

3. 731. 354 

57,468 

14,653.730 

33.961,366 

19, 218.  488 

34, 036, 301 


S' 


t!'<a9 


9 
fi4 


>(& 


83.4 

55.8 
55.8 
35.8 

4.5 
35.0 
48.6 
56.1 
34.9 

8.0 
.1 
43.5 
60.3 
4^8 
7L8 


a 
►  s 


III 


|1  03 

94 

84 

83 

81 

81 

83 

1  16 

1  OS 

80 

81 

93 

86 

98 

1  10 


at 


ao 


|1  07 
94 
83 
81 
86 
8J 
81 
1  17 
104 
80 
90 
9S 


9i 

I  10 


Com  being  a  commodity  of  low  value,  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  low  freight-rates  which  have  prevailed  on  the  trans- 
portation4ines  of  the  United  States  from  the  corn-producing  area  to  the 
seaboard  shall  continue,  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  to  Oreat  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries.    The  fall  in 
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the  average  freight-charges  for  the  transportation  of  com  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  from  26.6  cents  per  bashel  in  1872  to  SS  cents  per  bushel 
in  1876  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  our  export  of 
corn  to  foreign  countries. 

COMPABATIYE    PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION  OF   BREADSTUFFS   IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  the  differences  as 
to  the  sources  of  supply  of  wheat  and  corn  and  the  consumption  of  those 
grains  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States — the  two  principal 
commercial  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  wheatHsrop  of  Great  Britain,  according 
to  the  latest  returns,  is  99,918,400  bushels,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
292,136,000  bushels.  The  annual  consumption  in  England  amounts  to 
aboat  184,000,000  bushels,  and  in  the  United  Stotes  to  about  218,000,000 
bushels.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  adjacent  islands)  is  about  33,000,000,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  about  43,000,000.  Duringthe  year  1876  tiiere 
was  produced  within  the  United  Eingdomonlyaboutone-half  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  wheat  consumed  in  that  country,  orabout  92,000,000  bushels, 
and  about  the  same  amount  was  imported  from  other  countries.  There 
was,  however,  produced  within  the  United  States,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1876,  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat  for  its  entire  population, 
and  besides  a  surplus  of  74,760,682  bushels,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop  which  was  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Great  Britain  depends  entirely  upon  ot^er  coimtries  lor  her  immense 
snpply  of  com,  the  consumption  during  the  year  1876  having  amounted 
to  73,000,000  buriiels,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  in  England  was 
$75,000,000;  whereas  during  the  last  crop-year  of  which  a  record  has 
been  made  it  appears  that  the  United  States  produced  1,321,069,000 
bushels,  of  which  about  1,270,000,000  bushels  were  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  50,910,532  bushels,  or  only  4  per  cent,  was  exported.  The 
corn-crop,  however,  indirectly  contributes  very  much  more  than  this  to 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  spirits,  beef,  pork,  pro- 
visions, and  products  of  animals  of  various  kinds. 

The  amount  of  grain  which  can  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  depends  upon  several  circumstances,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  crops  in  all  the  surplus- 
grain-producing  countries,  the  cost  of  internal  transportation  in  every 
country  from  which  she  draws  her  supplies,  the  qpst  of  ocean-transpor- 
tation from  those  countries,  and  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
prosperity  of  her  commercial  and  manuflacturing  interests. 

The  facts  embraced  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  ad- 
dressed to  this  Department  by  Mr.  Gtoorge  U.  Porter,  secretary  of  the 
Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  are  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

The  inoreMed  export-trade  in  wheat  and  com  from  the  United  States  during  the  la^t 
two  years  is  donhtleae  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  rates  of  interior  transporta- 
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tion,  which  has  enabled  the  western  prodaoers  to  compete  soccessfally  with  the  pro-* 
duction  of  other  nations  in  the  English  markets,  and  the  low  prices  which  have  there 
prevailed  have  caused  increased  consumption,  particularly  of  cOrn,  which,  at  27«.  per 
quarter,  would  be  fed  more  largely  than  at  308.,  and  at  any  higher  figure  the  quantity 
would  decrease.  In  regard  to  wheat,  the  **  western  spring  "  comes  into  competition 
more  nearly  with  the  Russian  product  in  the  English  markets,  and  is  growing  in 
favor,  so  much  so  that  several  of  the  largest  houses  previously  engaged  in  importing 
the  Russian  wheat  have  of  late  turned  their  attention  to  the  United  States. 

The  winter-wheat  crop  is  smaller,  being  confined  to  the  belt  of  central  States,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  surplus  of  this  description  over  home  wants  for  several  years ; 
hence  the  light  export  of  it. 

To  sum  up  the  matter :  everything  which  has  ;bended  to  cheapen  the  cost  at  the  sea- 
board ports  has  contributed  to  enable  our  country  to  find  a  market  for  its  surplus  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  com  abroad  in  competition  with  all  other  producing  countries. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  very  low  freights  which  prevailed  inland  have  inured  more 
directly  to  the  advantage  of  the  western  producers  than  to  any  other  interest. 

It  appears  from  very  recent  iDformation  that  the  average  weekly  con- 
samptioQ  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  year  187(> 
was  1,390,730  bnshels^  as  against  771,078  bushels  in  1875,  an  increased 
consumption  of  80  per  cent,  in  one  year;  which  appears  to  have  been  a^ 
tributable  largely  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  corn,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  reduced  cost  of  transi>ortatiou. 

COMPARATIVE  MAaNITUDE  OF  THE  HOME  AND  THE  FORBiaN  GRAIN 

MARKETS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  grain-export  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prominent  position  which  our  country  maintains 
with  respect  to  this  trade  in  the  grain-markets  of  the  world,  it  is  a  ma^ 
ter  of  interest  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  home  market  is  veiy  much 
more  important  than  the  foreign  market.  According  to  a  careful  com- 
putation made  by  the  Senate  Gommittee  on  Transportation,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  during  the  year  1872,  there  was  produced  within  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  and  Minnesota  1,028,987,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  there  was  consumed  in  those  States  815,955,574  bushels,  and 
shipped  out  of  them  213,021,426  bushels.  Of  this  latter  amount,  repre- 
senting surplus  production,  there  was  shipped  to  other  States  in  this 
country  138,660,648  bushels,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  74,360,778 
bushels.  The  quantity  exported  appears  to  have  been  only  about  one> 
half  the  quantity  shipped  to  home  markets,  and  to  have  constituted 
only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  grain-crop  of  the  United  States. 
This  affords  another  illustration  of  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report,  that  the.  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  of 
very  much  greater  importance  than  the  foreign  commerce. 

STATISTICS    OF    THE    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States  from  1790  to  1876,  the  value  in  both  cases  being  stated 
in  gold.    Net  imports  are  given,  i.  e.,  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  less 
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the  valae  of  foreign  merchandise  afterward  exported,  and  which,  of 
conrse,  does  not  properly  constitute  a  par  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States : 

Statement  exhibiting  the  gro»i  specie  value  of  imports  and  exports  from  September  30, 1790» 

to  June  30, 1876. 


Tear. 


1790 
1800 
1610 

leoo 

IMO 
1^50 
1851 
IdS) 
1853 
18M 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1853 
1859 
latiO 


foreign  im* 
ports. 


Domeatio 
exports. 


•92,460.844 

52, 1521, 891 

61, 008. 705 

56, 441.  971 

56. 489.  441 

88.  951, 207 

163, 186. 510 

194, 526,  639 

105,656.060 

250, 420, 187 

279, 712, 187 

233,020,827 

298, 261, 364 

336. 914, 524 

251, 727. 008 

317. 873,  053 

335,233,232 


119.666, 

31,840. 

42,366, 

51,683. 

59,462. 

113,  895, 

136,946, 

196,689, 

192,368, 

213,  417, 

252,047, 

246,  708, 

310,586, 

338,985, 

293,758, 

335.894. 

373,189, 


000 
903 
675 
640 
029 
634 
912 
716 
984 
697 
806 
553 
330 
065 
279 
385 
274 


Tear. 


1861 ^. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869....: 

1870 

1871 

1872    

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


Foreign  im* 
ports. 


1315^ 
168. 
226, 
309. 
216, 
430. 
3W, 
349, 
412, 
431, 
513. 
617, 
635, 
572, 
531. 
455, 


004,726 
902,263 
796,336 
305,955 
441,  495 
770.041 
222,067 
023.682 
140,841 
950,428 
033,809 
569, 017 
467.636 
080,910 
479.539 
407.836 


Domeatio 

exports. 


1226, 
210, 
841, 
243, 
201, 
420. 
338, 
353. 
318, 
420. 

519, 
501, 
578, 
639, 
598. 
586, 


609.486 
688. 675 
997.474 
977.589 
558,372 
161. 476 
616,089 
135,875 
082.663 
500.275 
802.267 
2H5,  371 
938,985 
333, 166 
737,753 
128.  501 


9.— THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  RAILROADS  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  forced  its  way  against  the  preju- 
dices, the  opposing  interests,  and  the  habits  of  the  world,  strengthened 
by  the  usages  of  centuries.  But  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that 
an  intruder  so  vigorous  and  of  such  marked  peculiarities  could  pass 
through  the  various  stages  of  development  without  much  frictional  re- 
sistance and  a  great  deal  of  direct  opposition. 

The  difficulties  touching  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  public 
have  arisen  in  part  from  the  clashing  of  the  interests  of  the  companies 
with  those  of  individuals,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  as  the  result  of 
those  larger  questions  of  a  public  character,  growing  out  of  the  dual 
nature  of  railroads  as  public  highways  and  as  commercial  enterprises. 
Even  at  this  day  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  public  interests  are 
not  fully  determined.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  people  of  several 
of  the  States  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  fundamental  questions 
of  public  policy  touching  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  railroad  corpo- 
rations. 

In  regard  to  this  many-sided  question,  ^.ffecting  so  many  vital  interests^ 
it  is  not  strange  that  widely-different  views  should  have  been  enter- 
tained nor  that  a  great  variety  of  expedients  should  have  been  proposed 
for  the  correction  of  abuses.  The  views  which  have  been  advanced  em- 
brace constitutional  and  legal,  commercial  and  economic  questions.  The 
present  consideration  of  the  subject  is  confined  mainly  to  its  commercial 
and  economic  bearings. 

Soon  after  the  railroad  became  an  assured  success,  the  enterprise^ 
the  capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world  were  earnestly  enlisted 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  new  invention.    Extravagant 
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and,  as  it  now  appears,  absurd  notions  were  at  first  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibilities  of  railroads.  A  period  of  wild  railroad  speca- 
lation  followed.  Pablic  sentiment  being  strongly  enlisted  in  flavor  of  the 
new  mode  of  transport  and  of  travel,  obstacles  to  the  saccess  of  railroad 
enterprises  were  for  a  long  time  set  aside  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
acting  through  the  legislatures  and  the  courts.  In  several  of  the  States 
of  this  country  railroads  were  constructed  recklessly,  and  far  in  advance 
of  the  actual  neede  of  commerce. 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  railroad  system  has  grown  up  under 
the  principle  of  independent  corporate  ownership.  At  first,  railroad 
charters  were  granted  by  special  legislation,  but  afterward,  in  many  of  the 
States,  by  the  provisions  of  general  raikoad  laws.  The  extension  of  the  rule 
of  constitutional  law  enunciated  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  to  railway 
charters  gave  to  the  companies  almost  unlimited  power  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  rates  and  fares,  and  enabled  them  in  many  cases  to 
impose  such  charges  and  to  make  such  discriminations  as  their  caprices 
or  their  views  of  policy  might  dictate.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  incipiency  of  railroad  enterprises  was  characterized  by  gigantic 
blunders  and  serious  abuses. 

The  railroad  companies  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  have  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  inexperience.  Errors  of  judgment,  involving 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  made  in  the  location,  the  con- 
struction,  and  the  management  of  railroads,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
the  system  in  all  its  interests  and  relations.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
losses  have  resulted  from  mistakes  and  dishonorable  exploits  in  railway 
financiering.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1876  the  total  bonds,  stock,  and  debt  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $4,775,000,000,  and  that  of  this  enormous  sum  38  per  cent, 
or  $1,800,000,000,  is  represented  by  railroads  in  default,  and  is  wholly  un. 
productive  to  the  investors.  Besides  this,  there  are  many  railroads  in 
the  country  which  manage  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonded  in- 
debtedness, but  which  pay  no  dividends,  or  very  small  ones,  upon  their 
stock.  This  has  caused  an  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  such  roads.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  shrinkage  or  loss  in  rail* 
road  property  amounts  to  fully  50  per  ceut«  of  the  entire  capital  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  or  to  about  $2,387,000,000,  a  sum  exceeding  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Every  improvement  in  the  at*t  of  railroad  construction  and  manage- 
ment has  involved  an  enormous  waste  of  capital  and  of  effort,  and  the 
system  has  in  every  phase  of  its  existence  advanced  toward  its  present 
stage  of  progress  through  the  slow  and  oftentimes  discouraging  proc- 
ess of  experiment.  These  things  have  been  unavoidable  incidents  of  a 
tentative  period.  But  through  all  these  difficulties,  abuses,  and  dis- 
couragements, the  railroad  system  has  steadily  advanced  until  it  has 
become  deeply  rooted  in  the  social,  commercial,  and  political  or- 
ganization of  society.    The  habits  of  the  people  have  also  been  rad- 
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ically  changed  by  couforinity  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  mode  of  in- 
tercomnianication. 

Many  of  the  abases  and  evils  which  have  sprung  up  with  the  railroad 
system  are  traceable  to  the  fact  that  railroads  have  never  been,  and 
perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  become,  free  highways  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  '^free"  applies  to  navigable  waters  and  to  wagon 
roads.  When  railroads  were  first  introduced,  it  was  supposed  that 
they  could  be  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  highways;  but 
it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  upon  an  avenue  of  commerce  the  path- 
way of  which  is  no  wider  than  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle  which  moves 
upon  it,  not  only  the  road  itself  but  the  entire  equipment  and  motive 
power  must  be  placed  under  the  -control  of  one  central  organization. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  railroad  as  a  public  highway  are  based  upon 
this  mechanical  feature,  and  to  it  may  be  directly  traced  almost  every 
question  which  has  arisen  respecting  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to 
the  public.  The  curcnmstance  just  alluded  to  gave  to  the  railroad  sys- 
tem certain  marked  characteristics  of  monopoly,  and  at  an  early  day 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  as  to  the  abuses  which  might 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  system.  But  the  popular 
demand  for  railroads  at  almost  any  cost  set  at  rest  all  these  fears. 
Some  of  the  evils  encountered  have  in  the  progress  of  events  worked 
out  their  own  cure,  some  have  been  adjusted  by  legislation  and  by  the 
courts,  some  have  been  corrected  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves, 
while  others  remain  unsettled,  constituting  what  is  termed  ^<  the  rail- 
road problem  of  the  day." 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Great  Britain  toward  the  adoption  of  a  general  policy  of  railway  con- 
struction, and  the  result  is  that  railroads  have  been  located  and  con- 
structed with  little  regard  to  the  public  interests,  except  as  those  in- 
terests have  been  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  companies. 
In  many  cases  two  railroads  have  been  built  between  the  same  points, 
where  one  road  could  have  done  all  the  business  at  much  less  cost. 
Competition  in  railroad  construction  and  management  has,  however, 
from  the  beginning,  enjoyed  the  largest  liberty,  and  public  sentiment 
has  sustained  this  policy,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  better  to  allow  the 
system  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  under  the  stimulus  of  individual 
enterprise  than  to  attempt  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
The  genius  of  our  governmental  institutions  has  also  prompted  to  this 
course. 

The  exploits  which  have  characterized  railway  financiering  from  the 

beginning  to  the  present  time,  perhaps  present  the  most  extraordinary 

spectacle  in  the  history  of  railroad)  construction.    Among  the  methods 

pursued  may  be  mentioned:  First.  Corrupt  contracts  with  corporations 

for  the  construction  of  the  roads,  the  parties  forming  such  contracts 

with  the  railway  corporations  being  officers  of  the  railroad  companies 

or  persons  acting  in  their  interest.    Such  contracts  were  evidently  in 
11  AP* 
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direct  conflict  with  good  morals  and  with  established  principles  of  law. 
Second.  The  fraudulent  purchase  of  branch  roads,  the  managers  of  the 
trunk-lines  being  interested  in  such  transactions.  Third.  The  manage 
ment  of  railroad  interests  in  such  manner  as  alternately  to  raise  and 
lower  the  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  speculative  purposes.  Fourth. 
Misrepresentations  in  the  published  statements  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  roads.  Fifth.  The  granting  to  individuals  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  certain  branches  of  traffic,  by  which  means  the  profits  of 
railroads  have  been  diverted  from  their  stockholders.  Sixth.  The  issu- 
ing of  railroad-bonds  upon  the  faith  of  fictitious  subscription  to  stock. 
This  practice  was  quite  common  during  the  flood-tide  of  railway  specu- 
lations. 

In  some  of  the  States  railroads  have  been  built  almost  exclusively  from 
the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  at  a  large  discount.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
many  railroads,  constructed  even  under  such  an  abnormal  mode  of 
financiering,  have  become  profitable  to  their  stockholders.  The  very 
success  of  enterprises  of  this  character  tended  for  a  while  to  demor- 
alize the  public  mind  respecting  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this 
country.  But  the  exposure  from  time  to  time  of  these  schemes  and  the 
frequent  collapse  of  inflated  values  eventually  put  a  stop  to  such  ven- 
tures. The  hope  may  be  indulged  that  hereafter  the  railroad  system  of 
the  country  will  be  extended  upon  sound  commercial  and  financial  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  will  keep  pace  with  the  legitimate  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  granting  of  railroad  charters  and  other  legislation  in  behalf  of 
railroads  have  been  marked  by  blunders  and  abuses  which  form  a  dis- 
creditable record  in  the  history  of  railroad  construction  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  manifest  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
railroad  construction  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  companies  for  many  years  impelled  legislators  to  extend  to  them 
extraordinary  privileges,  subsidies,  and  immunities. 

The  popular  sentiment  which  impelled  the  National  Government  to 
make  large  contributions  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  also  led  several  of  the  States  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  railroads  projected  within  their 
territorial  limits.  The  plan  of  granting  direct  aid  to  railroads  by  sub- 
scriptions to  their  stock,  and  by  guarantees  of  their  bonds,  prevailed 
quite  extensively  in  the  Western  States  during  the  period  of  wild  and 
reckless  railroad  adventures.  Serious  mistakes  were  made  in  the  man- 
ner of  granting  such  aids.  In  some  of  the  Western  States,  counties, 
towns,  and  cities  were  empowered  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  pro- 
jected roads  and  to  become  guarantors  of  their  securities.  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  the  people  authorized  towns  and  counties  to  issue  their 
bonds,  secured  by  mortgages  upon  lands,  the  owners  of  the  lands  tak- 
ing in  exchange  for  such  securities  the  stock  of  the  projected  railroads. 
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At  that  time  railroad  projectors  were  regarded  almost  as  public  bene- 
factors, and  an  enterprising  but  incautious  people,  actuated  solely  by 
the  motive  of  developing  the  resources  of  their  new-found  western 
homes,  paid  little  attention  to  the  possible  consequences  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  assumed  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  advantages  of 
railroad  transportation.  The  proceeds  from  the  various  forms  of  aid 
extended  to  railroads  in  the  Western  States  were  largely  squandered 
or  misappropriated,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  funds  realized  from  the  various  forms  of  aid 
found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  dishonest  railroad  financiers.  A  large 
number  of  the  roads  ultimately  became  bankrupt,  entailing  heavy  losses 
upon  the  people  who  had  contributed  toward  their  construction. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes  and  abuses  which  have 
marked  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  it  is  evident 
that  the  system  has  been  the  instrumentality  through  which  a  vast  ter- 
ritory has  been  developed  and  through  which  grand  achievements 
have  been  made  in  material  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  progress  of 
the  railroad  system  has  been  a  contest  between  opposing  forces.  Many 
victims  have  been  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  a  great  victory  has 
been  won. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  AND  OTHER  ABUSES. 

Unjust  discriminations  and  exorbitant  freight-charges  were  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  popular  uprising  against  railroad  management  in 
the  Western  States.  It  is  evident  that  certain  discriminations  must  be 
made  in  railway  charges,  from  the  fact  that  no  common  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  railroads  can  be  devised.  The  unit 
of  measure  most  frequently  referred  to  in  theoretical  discussions  is 
the  cost  of  transporting  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  ;  but  this  unit,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  inapplicable  to  the  cost  of  transporting  freights  under  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which  present  themselves. 

The  service  rendered  by  railroad  companies  as  transporters  of  many 
kinds  of  commodities,  especially  those  shipped  in  single  packages  and 
requiring  much  care  and  personal  service,  cannot  be  estimated  by  weight, 
nor  is  distance  in  such  cases  a  criterion  of  cost.  In  many  cases  the  cost 
of  hauling  freight  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  shipper,  holding  it  in  warehouse,  and  delivering  it 
to  the  consignee;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  commodities 
transported  short  distances.  Discriminations,  or  differences  in  the  rate 
of  charges  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  weight  or  disiancCj  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  proper,  if  the  rates  charged  are  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  services  rendered. 

The  discrimination  known  as  the  "classification  of  freights''  is  based 
upon  several  conditions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  differences  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  different  commodities,  the  value  of  different 
commodities,  quantity  moved  of'one  kind,  the  competitive  influence  of 
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rival  transportation  lines,  and  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  rival  mar- 
kets upon  traffic  in  different  articles  of  merchandise.  A  consideration 
of  these  facts  clearly  indicates  that  the  qnestion  as  to  whether  discrimi- 
nations are  jast  or  nnjnst  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one.  Not  only  is  it 
difficalt  to  decide  in  special  cases,  bat  it  is  also  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  formulate  general  rules  upon  the  subject.  The  question  is  not  an 
absolute  but  a  relative  one,  the  relationships  presenting  themselves 
under  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances. 

Discriminations  in  rates  exist  upon  all  free  highways  where  competi- 
tion prevails  among  common  carriers,  and  frequently  in  quite  as  marked 
a  degree  as  on  railroads.  Discriminations  in  opposition  to  the  common- 
law  rule  which  forlnds  the  charging  of  different  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  commodities  under  similar  conditums  are  evidently  unjust.  lo 
practice,  however,  the  cases  in  which  the  conditions  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  similar  are  comparatively  few,  while  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
unlike  are  many. 

Instances  may  be  adduced  in  which  railroad  C3m panics  charge  a 
greater  rate  for  hauling  commodities  over  a  part  than  over  the  entire 
length  of  their  roads.  In  many  cases  this  practice  is  unjustifiable,  bat 
it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  oftentimes  the  actual  cost  to  a  company 
of  hauling  freight  between  intermediate  points  on  a  railroad  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  hauling  it  over  the  entire  length  of  the  road.  This  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  section  of  this  report  entitled  '^  The  Econ- 
omy of  Transport  by  Bail." 

The  charging  of  lower  rates  for'  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
for  one  shipper  than  for  another  constitutes  a  most  irritating  and  fla- 
grant class  of  discriminations.  This  practice  is  calculated  to  destroy 
the  vital  principle  of  competition  in  trade  and  to  paralyze  commercial 
enterprise.  No  partiality  should  be  extended  to  one  shipper  over  an- 
other, except  upon  well-defined  economic  considerations  touching  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  transported  and  the  actual  expense  incurred 
by  the  transporter  in  each  case.  But  sound  views  of  public  policy 
touching  the  importance  of  preventing  the  common  carrier  from  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  trade  may  to  a  certain  extent  compel  equal 
rates  even  in  the  face  of  certain  acknowledged  economic  principles. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  freight  transported ;  yet  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable to  change  rates  continually,  according  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  amount  of  traffic.  In  an  agricultural  country  the  fluctuations  in 
the  quantity  of  freights  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  very  great. 
The  establishment  of  rates  appears  therefore  to  be  a  question  of  general 
averages,  rather  than  of  special  adjustments  in  order  to  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  commerce. 

For  several  years  railroads  have  discriminated  to  such  an  extent 
against  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  certain  cities  in 
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tbiscouiitry  that  fears  have  been  entertained  of  the  practicaUl  confiscation 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  invested  in  productive  enterprises. 
Such  a  result  is  not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but,  if  possible,  to  be  pre- 
vented. If  such  destruction  of  values  should  be  brought  about  either 
by  the  voluntary  or  the  involuntary  action  of  railroad  managers,  a 
doubt  might  arise  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  security  of  property  in 
all  commercial  cities. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  definite  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween just  and  unjust  discriminations,  under  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  forms  in  which  they  present  themselves.  Ko  particular  charge  for 
transporting  freight  can  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  equitable  in  com- 
parisoa  with  any  other  freight-charge.  There  are  all  degrees  of  dis- 
crimination, from  those  which  command  general  approval  to  those  which 
are  most  irritating  and  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  producers, 
of  consumers,  and  of  merchants.  A  railroad  commissioner  of  a  west- 
em  State,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  in  his  annual  report  present  a 
few  marked  instances  of  unjust  discriminations,  replied  that  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  roads 
named,  as  all  the  roads  discriminate  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
as  their  interests  api>ear  to  require. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  railroad  managers  should  have  failed  to 
unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  railroad  commissioners  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  through  scientific  and  practical  investigations  such  facts 
as  may  be  useful  in  formulating  rules  for  determining  the  distinctions 
between  just  and  unjust  discriminations. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  an  elaborate  treatise  upon 
this  difficult  and  complicated  subject.  A  partial  and  imperfect  view 
may,  however,  be  afforded  through  one  or  two  practical  illustrations 
having  a  special  bearing  upon  through  traffic  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  striking  differences  which  exist  between  local  and 
through  rates  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  schedule  showing 
the  rates  which  prevailed  in  October,  1876,  for  the  transportation 
of  corn  from  various  points  to  Baltimore,  Md.  This  schedule  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  U.  P.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  board  of  Trade  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 


From— 


Chicago 

Lafayette .......... 

iDdianapoIia 

Toledo 

Chambersbargh . . . . 

ShippeDsbargh 

Hanover,  Pa 

Haeerstown 

Smithsbargh,  Md.. 

Frederick 

Sammit,  Va 

HArrisonburgh,  Va 


Bale  per 

Miles. 

100 

j 

pounda. 

CtiUa. 

840 

IH 

780 

20 

716 

17 

66S 

14 

135 

17 

i-r» 

17 

50 

llj 

86 

12 

77 

16 

63 

124 

100 

16 

181 

18 
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The  followiug  statemeut  by  Mr.  Porter  iii  regard  to  the  discrimina- 
tions indicated  in  the  foregoing  schedule  is  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

Discriminations  as  to  distance  are  the  rale  and  not  the  exception  with  most  roads. 
Where  there  is  no  competition,  the  rates  by  comparison  appear  to  be  disproportioned 
and  strikingly  high,  bat  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  from  these  local 
points  the  auioaut  of  business  is  usually  insignificant  compared  with  that  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  chief  competing  centers  in  the  far  West.  On  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  from  points  distant  125  and  135  miles,  respectively,  from 
Baltimore,  one-half  of  which  distance  (from  Harrisburgh)  is  over  the  Northern  Central 
road,  (now  worked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,)  the  rate  is  17  cents  per  100  pounds, 
which  is  but  half  a  cent  less  than  the  latter  company  charges  to  Baltimore  from  Chi- 
cago, a  distance  of  900  miles.  Again,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  from  Frederick, 
distant  from  Baltimore  but  63  miles,  121  cents  per  100  pounds  is  the  rate,  while  from 
Chicago,  815  miles,  the  rate  is  only  5  cents  more.  - 

The  rates  charged  by  other  trunk  lines  from  interior  points  to  Atlantic 
seaports  exhibit  similar  discriminations  with  respect  to  distance.  The 
extension  of  railroads  throughout  the  country  has  to  a  great  extent  elim- 
inated the  consideration  of  distance,  or  at  least  greatly  reduced  its 
value  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  following  illustration,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  points  to  another  feature  of  the  subject  of  discrimiuation.  It 
serves  to  indicate  that  unequal  rates  are  oftentimes  compelled  between 
competing  railroads,  in  order  to  prevent  a  shorter  line  from  securing 
all  of  a  certain  traffic  and  thus  to  break  down  competition,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  cheap  transportation : 

There  are  now  three  competing  lines  between  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  the  western  ter- 
minns  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  latter  road  forms  an  eastern  connec- 
tion of  all  these  three  competing  lines,  and  evidently  it  must  remain  neutral  with 
respect  to  the  traffic  they  bring  to  it.  The  distance  from  Lansing  to  Boston  via  the 
South  Shore  Road  is  927  miles,  while  via  Detroit  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  it  is 
only  818  miles,  (109  miles  less.)  If  the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mile  were  charged  on 
both  lines,  the  longer  line  wonld  charge  13  per  cent,  more  than  the  shorter  line.  In 
that  case  the  longer  line  would  not  be  able  to  secure  any  part  of  the  traffic.  In  order 
to  compete  for  the  traffic,  the  longer  line  can  charge  no  more  for  the  entire  distance 
from  Lansing  to  Buffalo  than  the  shorter  line.  The  New  York  Central  can  get  no 
more  from  one  line  than  from  the  other  for  the  same  service  from  the  same  point  with- 
out discriminating  against  the  one  and  in  favor  of  the  other.  The  adjustment  of 
charges  west  of  Buffalo  is  as  foUows :  The  roads  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  should  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  the  Lake  Shore  Road  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo.  Circum- 
stances governing  the  through  traffic  compel  equal  charges  from  Detroit  and  Toledo 
to  competitive  points  East.  The  result  is  that,  in  order  that  the  through  rate  from 
Lansing  to  the  East  maybe  equal,  the  shorter  line  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  must 
receive  the  same  as  the  longer  line  from  Lansing  to  Toledo. 

Yirtnally  the  line  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  is  allowed  for  194  miles,  while  the  actual 
distance  is  only  85  miles.  At  first  glance  this  irregularity  may  seem  to  be  an  ai\just 
discrimination  against  the  line  from  Lansing  to  Toledo,  but  another  important  fact 
must  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  joint  or  agreed  rates  of  both  roads  from 
Lansing  to  Toledo  and  Detroit  are  necessarily  the  same  for  all  "  local  traffic  ;"  i.  c, 
commodities  shipped  from  Lansing  to  the  Toledo  and  Detroit  markets  either  to  be 
manufactured  "or  sold  at  these  points.    In  order  that  these  two  markets  may  stand  on 
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an  equal  footing  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  and  at  common  points  through- 
out the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  must  carry 
freight  at  the  same  rates  to  Buffalo  as  are  charged  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  and  of 
course  receive  much  less  per  ton  per  mile,  the  distance  from  Toledo  being  greater. 

Thus  the  merchants  of  Detroit  are  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  both  with  respect 
to  the  snpply  at  Lansing  and  the  demand  at  eastern  points. 

The  foregoing  illastratioQ  shows  that  certain  discriminations  are 
sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  other  discriminations  which 
would  be  destructive  of  important  commercial  interests. 

The  discriminations  complained  of  in  the  Western  States  relate  chiefly 
to  "local  rates,''  and  are  the  proper  subjects  of  inquiry  and  of  relief  by 
State  authorities.  Already  the  question  has  received  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  legislatures,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, and  of  otherS'Whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  from 
duty,  from  interest,  or  from  the  force  of  personal  inclination.  Many 
unjust  discriminations  with  respect  to  freight  rates  have  undoubtedly 
been  made  ignorantly  by  managers  of  railroads,  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  performing  the  various  classes  of  service 
on  the  roads  intrusted  to  their  care.  A  few  able  men  in  this  country 
have  investigated  the  economy  of  transport  by  rail,  and  other  important 
conditions  which  necessarily  exert  an  influence  in  determining  freight- 
charges.  These  men  have  pursued  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientitic 
manner,  and  have  brought  to  the  task  great  ability  and  patient  research. 
It  is  their  opinion  that  thany  freight-tariffs  have  been  framed  by  railroad 
managers  in  violation  of  economic  and  commercial  principles.  This  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  railroads. 

The  subject  of  discriminations  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  and  diflQ- 
cult  one  in  the  entire  range  of  railroad  management  and  regulation. 
It  is  essentially  a  question  of  details,  since  each  case  or  class  of  cases 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits.  The  conduct  of  railroad 
affairs  having  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  social  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  people,  discriminations  and  other  abuses  must  be 
corrected  gradually  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  by 
regulations  established  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  by  such 
legislative  action  as  may  be  takeu  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  by  the  establishment  of  customs  com- 
manding popular  approval.  Perhaps  a  safe  guide  in  efforts  to  mark  the 
lineof  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discriminations  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  opinion  of  an  English  court  as  to  the  general  rule  which 
should  prevail  in  deciding  whether  certain  restraints  upon  trade  result- 
ing from  railway  combinations  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable : 

We  do  not  see  how  a  better  test  can  be  applied  to  the  qnestion,  whether  reasonable 
or  not,  than  by  considering  whether  the  restraint  is  such  only  as  to  afford  a  fair  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  the  party  in  favor  of  whom  it  is  given,  and  not  so  large  as  t  > 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  public. 

This  opinion  has  been  re-aflBrmed  in  a  leading  case  in  this  country. 
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Public  sentiment,  while  ever  sensitive  of  every  apparent  inroad  upon 
private  rights,  will  undoubtedly  sanction  the  extension  to  railroad  com- 
panies of  the  largest  possible  immunities  and  privileges,  consonant  with 
sound  views  of  public  policy  and  with  those  rules  of  law  touching  the 
rights  and  duties  of  common  carriers,  which  have  become  established  by 
the  custom  of  centuries. 

A  long  period  elapsed  before  the  people  of  the  Western  States  turned 
from  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  the  promotion  of  railway  projects  at 
almost  any  sacrifice  and  by  means  of  almost  any  practicable  expedient, 
and  came  to  regard  railroad  managers  almost  as  public  enemies  and  the 
interests  of  railway  stockholders  as  necessarily  antagonistic  to  their  own- 
But  unjust  discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  the  misappropriation  of 
the  proceeds  of  land-grants  and  other  aids  contributed  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  the  corruption  of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  reckless  and  offensive  manner  in  which  complaints  and  protestations 
were  met  by  railroad  oflScials  and  servants,  produced  their  natural  effect. 
The  outburst  of  popular  indignation  finally  came,  and  the  promoters 
and  managers  of  the  railroads  were  brought  to  realize  a  fact  which  had 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again,  that  a  great  enterprise,  touching  the 
public  interests  at  many  vital  points,  cannot  be  conducted  in  disregard 
of  public  sentiment.  The  outbreak  was  marked  by  that  indignant  and 
fiery  zeal  with  which  a  free  people  always  resist  the  encroachment  of 
real  or  fancied  oppression.  When  public  sentiment  was  on  the  side  of 
the  railroads,  the  people  were  too  lax  in  the  matter  of  restraints;  and 
when  the  time  for  retribution  came,  the  opposition  was,  in  many  cases, 
wild  and  unreasonable. 

The  railroad  managers,  whose  duty  and  interest  it  was  to  furnish  the 
information  necessary  for  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  question, 
were  responsible,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  errors  committed  through 
ignorance.  Perhaps  the  mistakes  committed  on  both  sides  were,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  nna voidable  in  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  state. 

EXPEDIENTS   PROPOSED  OR  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF 

RAILROADS. 

The  opinions  entertained  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  the  rail- 
roads sustain  to  the  state  differ  very  widely.  The  subject  has  been 
much  debated  between  the  advocates  of  the  railroad  interests  and  the 
advocates  of  the  public  interests.  It  has  been  held  on  the  one  hand 
that  a  railroad  company  is  endowed  with  the  absolute  right  to  use  its 
franchises  and  properties  without  any. reference  whatever  to  the  public 
interests,  and  that  its  power  to  regulate  freight-charges  is  one  with 
which  the  state  cau  in  no  manner  interfere^  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
railroad  is  subject  to  no  other  legal  restraints  than  those  which  apply  to 
the  operations  of  a  cotton-factory  or  to  a  manufactory  of  boots  and 
shoes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  view  has  beeu  held — 

That  railroads  are  public  highways;  the  title  vested  in  the  corporatious,  but  vested  in 
trust  for  the  State  ;  that  the  compauies  are  merely  the  agents  of  the  State,  for  the  opera- 
tion and  mauAgement  of  these  great  highways;  that  the  money  invested  by  the  com- 
panies as  compensation  for  lands  condemned  or  right  of  way  purchased,  aud  to  build, 
equip,  and  operate  the  road,  is  regarded  as  consideration  paid  to  the  State  for  the  fran- 
chise conferred  by  the  State  upon  the  companies.* 

These  diverse  views  as  to  the  relatious  of  the  railroads  to  the  State 
have  led  to  widely  different  opiuioos  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
expedients  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  and  correction 
of  abuses.  The  extreme  advocates  of  the  railroad  interests  hold  that 
the  evils  complained  of  are  inseparable  from  the  system,  or  that  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  work  out  their  own  cure,  and  there- 
fore that  the  principle  of  noninterference  should  mark  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  towards  the  railroads.  The  extreme  advo- 
cates of  the  right  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  state  should  exercise  an  almost  absolute  control  over  the  rail- 
roads through  executive  supervision. 

In  England  several  stringent  methods  of  ^^  regulating  the  railroads^ 
have  been  advocated,  but  never  adopted.  In  some  of  the  countries  of 
Continental  Europe,  the  plan  of  a  rigid  executive  supervision  over  the 
railroads  has  been  practiceil  almost  from  the  beginning.  This  interfer- 
ence embraces  a  general  oversight  of  roadway,  equipment,  and  traffic. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  government  has  gone 
80  far  as  to  construct  or  otherwise  possess  itself  of  certain  of  the  more 
important  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  rates  on  the  rest,  through 
competition.  The  German  government  has  advanced  to  the  extreme 
policy  of  adopting  measures  toward  securing  the  ownership  and  control 
of  all  the  railroads  in  the  empire. 

The  measures  which  have  beeu  proposed  or  adopted  in  the  United 
States  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  relate  both  to  matters  of  a 
police  nature  and  to  those  of  a  commercial  bearing,  such  as  the  preven- 
tion of  unjust  discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  and  combinations, 
or  other  internal  arrangements  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  pub- 
lic interests. 

(a)  Police  regulations. — The  power  and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
establish  and  enforce  proper  police  regulations  over  railroads  are  un- 
questioned, but  the  extent  to  which  this  power  is  exercised  must  gen- 
erally depend  upon  the  degree  of  care  exercised  by  railroad  companies  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  to  matters  relating  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  travelers.  Evidently  the  railroad  com- 
panies can,  through  their  own  agents,  officers,  and  servants,  attend  to  all 
these  matters  much  more  intelligently  and  efifectively  than  can  the  State, 
through  its  police-officers,  its  courts  of  justice,  or  its  railroad  commis- 
sioners especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  such 

•speech  of  Hon.  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  at  Ripou,  Wis.,  Seiitember  16,  lb74. 
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matters.  The  duty  of  the  State,  however,  to  euact  proper  laws  and  to 
see  to  it  that  their  provisions  are  observed,  and  thas  bring  to  bear  in  a 
direct  manner  the  power  of  pablic  opinion,  is  none  the  less  imperative. 

Widely  different  views  prevail  as  to  the  limits  of  the  sapervision  which 
shoald  be  exercised  by  the  State  in  regard  to  matters  of  police,  and  also 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  regulations  which  should  be  adopted.  The  police 
regulations  which  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  one  of  the  sparsely-set- 
tled Western  States  would  be  quite  unsatisfactory  in  the  densely-popu- 
lated State  of  Massachusetts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners of  the  various  States,  relates  chiefly  to  matter  of  a  police  nature. 

Police  regulations  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  suitable  fences  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  cleanly 
and  commodious  passenger-stations,  the  safety  of  bridges,  the  proper 
condition  of  road-bed  and  superstructures,  the  adoption  of  mechanical 
improvements  proved  to  be  of  value  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  employment  of  proper  persons  to  attend  to  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

A  sense  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  safeguard  toward  securing  the  ends  of 
safety  and  conveuieince,  and  it  is  found  that  the  companies  generally 
adopt  precautions  in  advance  of  governmental  requirements,  and  to  such 
extent  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  actual  interference  by  the  State. 
Almost  all  the  instrumentalities  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty on  railroads  and  for  securing  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers and  of  the  public  generally  have  been  adopted  by  the  railroad 
companies  from  a  sense  of  self-interest  and  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  requirements  of  law.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended 
by  railroad  companies  upon  experiments  having  this  single  object  in  view- 
On  all  the  great  trunk  roads,  and  on  many  of  the  branch  roads,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  left  to  be  attended  to  by  the  State.  The  tend- 
ency among  railroad  managers  is  constantly  toward  progress  in  respect 
to  the  condition  of  their  road-bed,  track,  bridges,  buildings,  cars,  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  every  kind,  and  toward  securing  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  officers 
and  employ<^.s. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  above  mentioned,  all  those  facilities  having 
in  view  the  speedy  transmission  of  goods,  the  express  traffic,  the  trans- 
portation of  freights  in  cars  designed  to  meet  the  special  re?iuiremeuts  of 
traffic,  the  conveniences  of  terminal  arrangements,  both  for  passengers 
and  for  freight,  and  that  most  valuable  improvement  in  travel  by 
rail,  the  sleeping-car,  have  been  introduced  by  individual  or  corpo- 
rate enterprise,  and  without  any  governmental  suggestion  or  interference 
whatever.  The  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  attained  constitutes  them  a  proper  object  of  national 
pride. 

Some  of  the   measures  which  have  been   proposed  or  adopted  in 
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Kiigiaiul  and  io  this  couutry  for  the  purpose  of  re£|;u1ating  freight  taiifis 
and  the  traffic  of  railroads  will  be  briefly'  noticed. 

(b)  Specific  rates. — The  establishment  of  specific  rates  by  the  Goveru- 
raent  tor  the  transportation  of  freights  is,  perhaps,  the  most  crude  of 
all  the  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
freight-charges.  The  enforcement  of  such  a  measui*e  would  require  the 
traffic  of  all  railroads  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
control  of  State  officers.  This  method  would  probably  lead  to  the  entire 
ownership  and  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  State.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  present  any  argument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  a 
I)olicy  would  be  ruinous  to  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country,  since  it 
would  destroy  the  stimulus  to  individual  enterprise.  This  method  of 
regulation  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  have  carefully  investigated 
the  subject. 

(c)  Equal  mileage-rates, — This  mode  of  regulation  is  subject  to  an 
objection  just  stated  in  regard  to  specific  rates,  viz,  that  it  would  involve 
a  degree  of  supervision  of  railroad  affairs  detrimental  alike  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  the  public  interests. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  distance  alone  is  not  a  proper  measure 
of  the  service  performed  by  railroad  companies.  In  certain  cases  the  cost 
of  transporting  quantities  in  bulk  and  in  large  quantities  1,000  miles  is  less 
per  ton  than  the  cost  of  transporting  like  commodities  100  miles  if  carried 
in  packages  and  in  small  quantities.  If  equal  mileage-rates  were  applied 
to  all  the  railroads,  the  effect  would  be  to  destroy  competition  and  to 
subvert  the  existing  order  of  commercial  enterprise.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  shortest  line  between  any  two  commercial  points 
would  be  able  to  secure  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  traffic,  as  the  lines 
of  greater  length  would  be  unable  to  compete  for  traffic,  although  the 
longer  lines  might,  on  account  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  their  traffic, 
more  favorable  grades,  cheaper  fuel,  better  management^  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, be  able  to  transport  freights  at  less  cost.  The  establish- 
ment of  equal  mileage  rates  would  revolutionize  the  present  course  of  com- 
mercial movements  by  diverting  trade  from  commercial  cities  now  held 
by  virtue  of  the  lower  rates  to  and  from  such  points  secured  by  competi- 
tion and  the  less  cost  of  moving  large  than  small  quantities  of  freight. 

{d)  Maxima  rates. — The  plan  of  regulating  freight-charges  and  pas- 
senger-rates on  railroads  by  the  establishment  of  maxima  rates  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  particular  objections  which  have  been  mentioned  in  regard 
to  specific  rates  and  equal  mileage-rates,  and  it  has  been  found  in  a  few 
cases  to  be  a  protection  against  exorbitant  rates.  But  the  evils 
of  discrimination  and  exorbitant  rates  generally  lie  within  the  limits  of 
such  maxima  rates  as  it  hits  yet  been  practicable  to  establish.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  in  Great  Britain.  The  parliamentary  commission 
of  1872  stated  as  their  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  that  the  rates  are 
always  fixed  so  high  that  it  becomes  sooner  or  later  to  the  interest  of  the 
company  to  carry  freights  at  less  than  the  prescribed  ^^  maxima  rates." 
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A  few  instances  of  the  establishment  of  maxima  rates  may  be  adduced 
in  order  to  show  how  far  they  generally  exceed  the  average  rates  charged 
on  the  trunk  lines. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  companies  most  restricted  are  allowed  to  charge 
an  average  of  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  during  the  year  1876  is  stated  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  that  company  to  have  been  only  .5S2  of  1  cent 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  charges  were  .893  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  legal  maximum  rate. 

The  railroads  of  New  Jersey  are,  by  general  law,  authorized  to  charge 
10  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  whereas  on  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  the  average  cost  of  transportation  during  the 
year  1876  is  stated  to  have  been  1.562  cents  i>er  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  earnings  wore  1.737  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  only  about  one- 
sixth  the  legal  rate.  The  six  leading  railroads  of  England  are  allowed 
to  charge  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  but  the  average  charges  on  those 
roads  are  very  much  below  this  limit.. 

The  maxima  rates  established  for  passenger-faros  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway  are  frequently  referred  to  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  advantages  of  maxima  rates.  The  division  of  that  road 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  limited  to  2  cents  per  mile,  and  the  Hudson 
River  division  is  limited  to  2  cents  in  summer  and  2^  cents  in  winter. 
The  line  of  that  road,  however,  passes  through  many  populous  towns  and 
cities,  and  consequently  it  has  a  large  passenger  traffic,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  enormous  "  through''  and  "  local''  freight  traffic,  enables 
it  to  carry  passengers  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  cost  and  the  average  charge 
per  ton  per  mile  for  the  transport  of  freight  on  several  leading  roads 
during  the  year  1876  : 


Hoad. 


PeDDsylvaoia 

New  York  Central 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigau  Soatheru 

Erie 

Boston  and  Albany 

rxinlBville  and  Nashville 

United  RailroadH  of  New  Jersey . . . . 
Philadelphia  and  Erie 


Cost 
per  ton 
per  mile. 


Cents. 
.5d2 


.561 

.f«85 
.956 

i.oeo 

1.562 
.504 


Charges 

per  ton 

per  mile. 

Cents, 

.89-2 
1.000 

.817 
1.0it8 

i.*850 

1.737 
.776 


(e)  Limitations  of  profits  on  capital. — This  method  of  regulation  in- 
volves very  great  difficulties  in  practice.  The  principal  objection  is 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  evaded  in  many  ways,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  railroad  affairs  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  preventing 
such  evasions.  In  view  of  the  risk  attending  investments  in  railroad 
property  it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  construction  of 
railroads,  to  set  the  limitations  of  profits  on  capital  at  a  very  much 
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higher  rate  than  is  generally  realized  on  investments.  A  limitation  of 
10  per  cent,  has  been  adopted  in  England,  although  money  is  there 
abundant  at  3  per  cent.  The  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York  limits  the  profit  on  railroad  capital  to  10  per  cent. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  limitation  of  profits  is  the  fact  that 
it  tends  to  eliminate  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  those  railroads  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  earn  more  than  the 
l^gal  maximum.  This  is  of  course  detrimental  to  the  public  interests, 
since  it  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  method  adopted  in  France  of  dividing  all  profits  above  a  fixed 
limit  between  the  railrbads  and  the  state  avoids  in  some  measure  the 
objections  to  an  absolute  limitation  of  profits,  but  a  plan  of  this  kind 
would,  in  this  country,  be  exceedingly  unpopular,  since  it  would  cause 
the  state  to  become  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  high  rates,  and 
practically  to  levy  a  tax  upon  commerce. 

While  it  appears  to  be  generally  conceded,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  impolitic  for  the  government  to  prescribe  the 
rates  which  shall  be  charged  on  railroads,  or  by  any  line  of  action  prac- 
tically to  assume  control  over  the  freight- traffic  of  railroads,  unless  for 
the  correction  of  flagrant  and  manifest  abuses,  yet  the  importance  of 
maintainihg  at  all  times  a  certain  degree  of  governmental  oversight 
over  them  is  conceded  in  both  countries.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
toward  wild  and  reckless  competition  in  certain  directions,  as  the  result 
of  contests  between  railroads,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  rates  on 
non  competitive  or  local  traffic  for  the  purpoes  of  making  up  the  losses 
of  mismanaged  competitive  traffic.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  lead  to 
such  discriminations  against  the  interests  of  particular  cities  or  states 
as  practically  to  work  the  confiscation  of  large  amounts  of  property  in 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities. 

GOVERNMENTAL  REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  IN  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  expedients  adopted  for  the 
regulation  of  railroads  have  been  ill  advised  and  in  the  face  of  economic 
principles,  but  the  effect  of  such  regulations  is  believed  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  salutary.  In  the  light  of  experience,  it  is  evident  that 
the  state  cannot  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  railroad  company  as  econom- 
ically or  as  effectively  as  can  the  managers  of  the  road  acting  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  proprietary.  This  is  as  true  as  that  a  man's  best 
efforts  cannot  be  brought  out  so  long  as  he  acts  under  any  sort  of  duress ; 
and  yet  the  success  of  civil  government  depends  largely  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  restraints  upon  personal  liberty,  where  such  restraints  be- 
come necessary  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order.  In  this  view  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the 
governmental  supervision  over  railroads,  exercised  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  have  been  on  the  whole  beneficial. 

It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  point  to  the  inconsistencies  and  defects 
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of  the  particular  methods  adopted  by  states  for  regalating  the  railroads 
than  it  is  to  discover  the  fdll  extent  of  the  advantages  which  have  resalted 
from  such  measares.  The  moral  effect  of  public  vigilance  alone  exerts 
a  wholesome  influence.  The  very  crudity  of  some  of  the  remedial  measares 
adopted  has,  perhaps,  led  to  the  more  speedy  correction  of  abases  and 
to  the  dififasion  of  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  environ  the  railroad  problem.  Although  the  regulations  and 
restraints  which  have  been  adopted  may  have  subsequently  been  set 
aside,  yet  they  have  had  their  desired  effect,  and  the  people  have  been 
brought  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  railroad  to  the 
state  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Thus,  many  erroneous 
impressions  in  regard  to  supposed  acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road companies  have  been  corrected.  The  railroad  companies  have  also 
been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  responsibilities  and  duties  to  the  public 
and  to  realise  the  limits  of  their  power. 

As  reformatory  measures,  the  acts  of  legislatures  have  in  a  great 
measure  effected  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  enacted,  although  not 
always  in  the  way  intended.  In  some  cases  the  railroad  companies 
have  been  forced  to  explain  their  positions  and  to  defend  themselves  by 
furnishing  information  of  great  value.  The  result  has  been  that  in  sev- 
eral States  restraints  have  either  been  relaxed  or  abolished.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin upon  this  subject  are  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  as  in 
that  State  the  experiment  of  railway  regulations  has  been  carried  to  its 
furthest  extent.    The  commissioners  say : 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  State  to  assnme  the  actual  management  of  railroads  or  to 
wisely  determine  the  mnltitnde  of  minor  questions  of  policy  constantly  arising  in  this 
department  of  the  public  service.  Surely  there  is  no  apology  for  the  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  any  power  over  corporations  which  can  be  safely  and  as  wisely 
exercised  by  the  corporations  themselves.  There  is  no  principle  of  American  govern- 
ment so  thoroughly  or  so  properly  established  as  that  which  limits  the  province  of 
legislation  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  enactments  for  the  general 
good;  and  which  denies  to  government  the  right-  or  the  duty  of  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence with  private  or  public  enterprise.  »  *  *  »  »  There  can  be  no  sensible  rea- 
son given  why  •  »  »  *  that  which  has  been  termed  the  "barbarous  thumb  rule  " 
should  not  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  reached  which  would,  through 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  created  and  sustained  by  complete  business  exhibits 
of  the  companies,  establish  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  the  people  as  to 
management.* 

It  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  laws  for  regulating  rates  are 
useful  mainly  for  the  prevention  of  exorbitant  charges  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations when  the  effective  competition  of  rival  lines  does  not  exist, 
and  for  the  correction  of  other  abuses. 

LEGISLATION    BY  CONGRESS    IN  REGARD    TO    RAILROADS    AND    COM- 
MERCE ON  RAILROADS. 

The  question  as  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States 
has  been  much  discussed  during  the  last  four  years.    The  principal 

"  Report  of  Railroad  Commission  for  1874. 
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points  involved  in  the  discassion  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
year  1874.  (Senate  Report  No.  307,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session, 
pages  79  to  109  inclusive.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  limits  and  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  in  regard  to  interstate  commerce,  that  power  has  thus 
far  been  exercised  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  sufficient  in  this 
connection  to  mention  the  acts  of  Congress  which  relate  especially  to 
railroads  and  to  commerce  on  railroads. 

1.  The  act  of  July  15,  1866,  anthorizing  railroad  companies  chartered 
by  th^  States  to  carry  passengers,  freights,  &c.,  on  their  way  from  one 
State  to  another  State  to  receive  compensation  therefor,  and  to  connect 
with  railroads  of  other  States  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines  for  trans, 
portation  of  the  same  to  the  places  of  destination.  This  act  was  passed 
at  the  instance  of  certain  railroad  managers. 

2«  The  act  of  October  1, 1873,  by  which  Congress  declared  that  '^  no 
railway  within  the  United  States,  whose  road  forms  any  part  of  a  line 
or  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  shall  be  con- 
veyed from  one  State  to  another^  or  the  owners  or  masters  of  steam, 
sailing,  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting  catUe,  sheep,  swine,  or 
other  animals,  from  one  State  to  another  shall  confine  the  same  in  cars, 
boats,  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-eight 
consecative  hours,  without  unloading  the  same  for  water,  rest,  and  feed* 
ing,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  unless  prevented  from 
so  unloading  by  storm  or  accidental  causes."  A  penalty  of  from  $100 
to  $500  is  imposed  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  That  family  of  statutes  relating  to  the  construction  of  bridges 
across  navigable  rivers,  and  providing,  among  other  things,  that  the 
width  of  the  span  on  each  side  of  the  pivot  pier  of  the  draw  shall  be 
at  least  160  feet,  and  that  the  next  adjoining  spans  to  the  draw  shall 
not  be  less  than  250  feet. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  recently 
expressed  in  certain  important  cases  known  as  the  ^^  Granger  cases," 
touching  the  limits  of  the  control  which  may  be  exercised  over  internal 
commerce  by  the  States  and  by  the  National  Government,  may  be  found 
on  page  228  of  the  Appendix. 

ATTEMPTS  MADE  BY  STATES  TO  REGULATE  THE  RAILROADS. 

It  is  proposed  to  notice  very  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  country  to  regu- 
late the  railroads. 

Neto  York, — A  board  of  railroad  commissioners  was  appointed  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1855.  The  report  made  by  this 
board  clearly  presented  the  various  evils  which  had  been  developed  in 
the  railroad  system,  both  those  affecting  the  internal  management  of 
railroads  and  those  connected  with  their  relations  to  the  public. 
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Sabseqaently,  the  board  of  commissioners  was  abolished,  aud  for 
many  years  the  only  supervision  which  the  State  has  exercised  over 
the  railroads  has  been  the  requirement  of  certain  prescribed  returns, 
mainly  statistical,  in  relation  to  the  traffic,  the  roadway,  and  the  finan- 
cial afifairs  of  the  various  roads.  There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  reports,  like  those  of  other  States,  are  prepared  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  that  they  are  not  in  all  cases  reliable.  The 
forms  in  use  were  adopted  many  years  ago  and  they  are  somewhat  defective. 

The  only  limitations  as  to  charges  in  the  State  of  "New  York  relate  to 
passenger  fares.  The  maximum  limit  for  the  roads  of  the  State  gener- 
ally is  fixed  at  3  cents  per  mile. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  is  lim- 
ited to  2  cents'a  mile  over  that  section  of  its  road  extending  from  Buf- 
fVUo  to  Albany,  and  to  2  cents  in  summer  and  2^  cents  in  winter  over 
the  Hudson  River  division  from  Albany  to  New  York. 

With  respect  to  freight-charges,  the  railroads  of  New  York  are  subject 
to  no  statutory  limitations  whatever,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  passenger-fares  do  not  in  practice  operate  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  various  corporations. 

Connecticut — The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  board  of  three  rail- 
road commissioners,  whose  duties  relat>e  to  matters  ot  a  police  nature 
and  to  such  as  affect  the  public  safety  and  convenience.  Railroad 
t3ompanies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  in  regard  to  their  doings 
and  financial  affairs.  No  attempt  has  been  made  toward  the  general 
regulation  of  freights  and  fares. 

Massachusetts. — Prior  to  the  year  1869  various  laws  had  been  passed 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  having  for  their  object  the  regulation 
of  railroads  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  passengers,  the  prevention  of  accidents  at  railway 
crossings,  and  other  matters  of  a  police  nature.  In  the  year  1869  a  law 
was  passed  creating  a  board  of  commissioners  charged  with  the  general 
duty  of  attending  to  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  relating 
to  railroads.  The  ^mmissioners  were  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  legislature  "  the  doings  of  the  road^  for  the  preceding  year,  with 
such  facts,  state.ments,  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  work- 
ings of  the  system  of  railroad  transportation,  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
.  business  and  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  suggestions  as 
to  the  general  railroad  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  as  to  any  part 
thereof,  or  as  to  the  condition,  affairs,  or  conduct  of  any  of  the  railroad 
corporations  of  the  Commonwealth  as  may  seem  to  them  appropriate." 

The  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have  perhaps  given  more  atten- 
tion to  the  general  discussion  of  the  railroad  problem  than  any  other 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  the  United  States,  and  the  informa- 
tion and  views  which  they  have  presented  in  their  several  annual  re- 
ports and  in  other  documents  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  knowledge  upon  tlie  subjects  treated  of.     The  specific 
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recommendations  made  by  the  commissioners  have  not  in  all  cases  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  regulation  of  charges  for  transportation,  the  commis- 
sioners reported  adversely  to  the  plan  in  their  annual  report  for  1872, 
and  in  their  subsequent  reports  they  have  adhered  to  the  position  then 
taken. 

The  Massacliusetts  railroad  commissioners  have  made  special  efforts  to- 
ward securing  correct  and  adequate  returns  from  the  railroads  as  to  their 
doings  and  financial  condition.  The  provision  of  law  already  quoted, 
requiring  returns  showing  the  actual  workings  of  the  system  of  railroad 
transportation,  was  found  by  the  commissioners  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
disregarded.  In  their  report  for  1875,  referring  to  the  results  of  the 
different  systems  of  book-keeping  adopted  by  the  various  roads  of 
the  State,  the  discrepancies  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  rolling-stock  are 
declared  by  the  commissioners  to  be  so  glaring  as  to  be  ludicrous.  They 
also  refer  to  gross  errors  in  the  returns  annually  presented  to  the  public, 
in  the  form  of  tabulated  statements  compiled  from  railroad  accounts. 
The  commissioners  further  state  that,  until  the  year  1873,  the  Massachu- 
setts returns  seem  to  have  been  accepted  as  they  were  sent  in,  and  pub- 
lished for  what  they  were  worth,  without  scrutiny  or  comment,  and  that 
9uch  returns  tcill  not  hear  the  slightest  examination.  In  their  last  report 
they  call  attention  to  facts  clearly  showing  that  in  certain  instances 
railroad  officers  have  falsified  their  published  statements,  both  to  the 
railroad  commissioners  and  to  their  own  stockholders,  the  unreliable 
character  of  which  statements  was  not  discovered  until  financial  disas- 
ter compelled  a  disclosure. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commissioners  submitted  to  the  legislature 
at  its  last  session  a  draught  of  a  law  ^<  to  secure  greater  publicity  in  the 
accounts  of  railroad  corporations.^ 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  provides  that  the  railroad  commissioners 
shall  prescribe  a  system  upon  which  the  books  and  accounts  of  railroad 
corporations  shall  be  kept  in  a  uniform  manner ;  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissiouers  from  time  to  time  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  accounts  of  all  corporations  operating  railroads,  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  on  the  plan  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  and  authorizing  the  board  to  employ  a  person  skilled  in  the 
methods  of  railroad  accounting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  board,  to  supervise  the  method  by  which  the  accounts  of 
corporations  operating  railroads  are  kept.  The  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  this  direction  are  worth  v  of  imitation  in  other  States. 

Minnesota, — Complaints  regarding  unreasonable  charges  and  dis- 
criminations were  made  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  soon  after  the  railroads 
had  extended  far  enough  into  the  interior  to  prove  their  value  as  a  means 
of  conveying  the  products  of  the  State  to  the  various  markets  on  the 
Mississippi  Rrver  and  on  the  great  lakes.  For  several  years  the  railroad 
question  was  very  sharply  debated.  In  1871  a  law  was  passed  estab- 
12ap» 
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lishing  a  tariff  of  rates;  also  an  act  creating  the  office  of  railroad  com- 
missioner. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  in  his  message  for  1873,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  tariff-law  of  1871  had  thus  far  been  disregarded  by  the 
railroads,  and  recommended  the  prosecution  of  a  searching  investiga- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  more  effective  measures.  In  the  year  1874  an 
act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  three  railroad  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  law  also  gave 
to  the  commissioners  full  power  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  various  roads  and  to  cause  suits  to  be  instituted  against 
corporations  or  persons  violating  the  laws.  The  commissioners  were 
also  authorized  to  establish  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  the  rule  of 
evidence  was  so  changed  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  rail- 
roads in  cases  of  complaints  of  violation  of  the  rules  and  tariffs. 

The  general  rules  adopted  with  respect  to  rates  were  as  follows : 

(a)  In  all  cases  a  less  charge  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance 
by  the  same  train  and  in  the  same  direction. 

{b)  No  greater  charge  for  handling  freight  at  one  station  than  at 
another. 

(c)  No  greater  charge  for  a  given  distance  on  one  part  of  the  road 
than  for  an  equal  distance  in  the  same  direction  on  another  part  of  the 
road. 

(d)  No  greater  charge  for  handling  freight  belonging  to  one  person 
than  to  another  person  at  the  same  station. 

(c)  No  greater  charge  for  transporting  freight  for  one  person  than 
for  another,  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  same 
distance. 

(/)  No  greater  charge  for  hauling  railroad-cars  for  one  person  a  less 
distance  than  at  the  same  time  charged  for  such  transportation  for 
another  person  over  a  greater  distance  in  the  same  direction. 

(g)  No  greater  charge  for  hauling  railroad-cars  from  the  same  point 
in  the  same  direction  and  equal  distance  for  one  person  than  for  another. 

The  only  exceptions  to  these  rules  were  in  the  case  of  commutation 
and  excursion  tickets. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  commissioners  reported  that  the  schedules 
prescribed  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  roads.  Complaints  were,  however, 
soon  heard  from  various  parts  of  the  State  "  that  the  very  uniformity  of 
the  plan  discriminated  unfairly  against  certain  parts  of  the  roads  and 
against  the  weaker  roads."  The  complaint  which  appeared  to  have  h^ 
the  greatest  force  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  rates  between  Saint  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  where  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  conse- 
quently large  traffic  had,  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  tariff,  induced  the 
roads  to  charge  lower  rates  than  for  an  equal  distance  on  other  parts  of 
the  same  roads,  were  very  considerably  increased. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  fact 
that  the  business  and  credit  of  the  roads  had  suffered  very  much,  it 
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being  a  season  of  general  depression  of  business  in  the  Northwest,  led 
to  a  change  of  public  sentiment.  The  governor,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1875,  stated  that  '<  the  evils  resulting  from  let- 
ting the  railroads  alone  have  scarcely  any  present  existence  here."  The 
law  of  1874,  which  created  a  board  with  quasi-judicial  powers  and  with  the 
powers  to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  was  accordingly  repealed  in  March, 
1875,  after  having  been  in  operation  for  ten  months.  A  new  law  was 
passed,  creating  the  office  of  commissioner,  to  be  filled  by  election  by 
the  people. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  now  relate  mainly  to  the  collection  of 
statistical  and  other  information. 

Practically  the  railroad  question  has  been  remitted  to  common-law 
proceedings,  and  the  functions  of  the  commissioner  are  confined  to  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  statistics.  The  discussions  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  railroads  and  of  the  people  seem  to  have  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding  and  in  sentiments  of  conciliation  on  both  sides. 

IlUnais, — Complaints  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  railway-transpor- 
tation began  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  early  as  the  year  1850.  These 
complaints,  as  in  other  Western  States,  related  mainly  to  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  certain  persons  and  places,  to  exorbitant  charges,  and 
to  the  action  of  certain  roads  with  respect  to  the  management  of  their 
land-grants.  Railroad  managers,  in  many  cases,  appear  to  have  been 
gluilty  of  oppressive  and  unreasonable  exactions  in  the  management  of 
the  interests  intrusted  to  their  charge.  It  appears  probable  that  in  many 
cases  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  the  people  resulted  from  the  inexperi- 
ence of  railroad  officials  more  than  from  willful  intent.  At  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  men  were  intrusted  with  important  railroad  interests  who  lacked 
the  experience  and  natural  fitness  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  A  great  advance  has,  however,  been  made  in 
this  respect  not  only  in  niinois  but  throughout  the  country. 

The  complaints  made  by  the  people  of  Illinois  finally  resulted  in  a 
popular  demand  for  the  a<loptiou  of  statutory  provisions  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  abuses. 

The  early  charters  granted  to  railroad  companies  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois contained  no  provision  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  power  to 
amend,  alter,  or  repeal  them.  These  charters,  therefore,  came  under 
the  rule  of  constitutional  law  announced  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case;  a  rule  which  operated  as  an  inhibition  against  all  legislative 
interference  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  fares.  A  new  constitution  was, 
however,  adopted  in  the  year  1870,  declaring  railroads  to  be  public  high- 
ways, and  imposing  upon  the  legislature  the  duty  of  establishing  reason- 
able maxima  rates  for  railroad  transportation.  It  also  conferred  upon 
the  legislature  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
unjust  discriminations. 

In  1871  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  prevent  discriminations  in  the 
rates  charged  by  the  diflferent  railroads  of  the  State  for  the  transporta- 
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tioQ  of  freights.  Under  this  law  the  roads  were  classed  according  to 
their  earnings,  the  rates  actually  charged  in  1870  being  made  the  stand- 
ard. A.  board  of  commissioners  was  created,  charged  with  the  daty  of 
carrying  the  provisions  of  the  law  into  effect.  This  law  was  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  the  railroads  of  the  State,  and  coming  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  upon  appeal,  it  was  pronounced  invalid,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  made  no  proper  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discrim- 
inations. The  presiding  judge,  in  rendering  his  opinion,  declared  that 
the  law  violated  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  required 
the  forfeiture  of  the  franchises  of  railroads  upon  arbitrary  and  concla- 
sive  presumption  of  guilt,  to  be  drawn  from  the  proof  of  an  act  that 
might  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  innocent. 

In  May,  1873,  another  law  was  passed,  prescribing  what  should  be 
deemed  primafacie  evidence  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination,  the 
burden  of  proof  being  thrown  upon  the  railroad  company.  Under  this 
law  the  railroad  commissioners  are  required  to  prepare  certain  schedules 
of  rates  which  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  until  overruled  in  specific 
cases  by  a  jury. 

The  workings  of  the  new  law  have  not  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  although  it  is  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  its 
operations  have  been  beneficial.  In  their  report  for  the  year  1875  the 
commissioners  say : 

We  think 'the  friends  of  what  is  called  ^'railroad  legislation"  may  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made,  and  may  confidently  antici- 
pate that,  in  the  near  future,  railroad  corporations,  instead  of  having  the  right,  as  they 
claim,  to  regulate  their  own  charges,  mnstf  like  all  other  common  carriers,  submit  to 
that  which  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Wisconsin. — During  the  first  twenty  years  of  railroad  construction 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  people  were  deeply  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  railway  lines  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  pro- 
ductive State.  Like  the  people  of  Illinois  and  other  western  States, 
they  paid  little  attention,  however,  to  the  importance  of  establishing 
safeguards  against  exorbitant  charges,  discriminations,  and  other 
abuses. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin,  extensive 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  corporations,  and  almost  every  privilege 
desired  was  accorded  by  the  people.  But  the  evils  incident  to  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system  throughout  the  West  at  last  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  a  change  of  public  sentiment  followed.  The 
popular  discontent  finally  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  "  Potter  law" 
of  1874,  perhaps  the  most  stringent  legislative  enactment  which  has 
ever  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  i)assage  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  result  of 
an  increase  in  the  freight-charges  of  several  of  the  roads  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  the  products  of  agriculture 
had  come  up  to  the  annual  average.   Behind  this,  however,  was  the  popu- 
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lar  discontent  resulting  from  discrimination  and  extortionate  charges 
and  the  profligate  disposition  made  of  the  proceeds  of  land-grants  and 
of  aids  of  various  sorts  extended  by  the  State,  and  by  counties,  towns, 
and  individuals. 

The  Potter  law  embraced  the  establishment  of  maxima  rates  and 
the  prevention  of  unjust  discriminations.  Provision  was  made  for 
instituting  summary  proceedings,  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced. 

This  law  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  several  serious  objections, 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  year  1874,  the  first  of  these  objections  being  that  it  bore  very 
heavily  upon  the  new  roads.  Since  the  amount  of  traffic  upon  a  road 
is  the  most  important  condition  of  cheap  transportation,  evidently  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  a  new  road 
if  freight-charges  were  limited  to  the  rates  prevailing  on  roads  having 
a  large  and  well-established  traffic. 

A  second  objection  mentioned  by  the  commissioners  is  that  the  law 
was  not  sufficiently  elastic.  The  varying  conditions  of  commerce  obvi- 
ously point  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  freight-tariffs  corresponding 
with  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  but  the  law  made  no  provision  of  this 
sort. 

Third,  the  law  took  no  account  of  short  distances.  For  example,  the 
charge  allowed  for  transporting  a  car  load  of  freight  one  mile  was  the 
same  as  for  twenty-four  miles. 

Fourth,  the  law  treated  connecting  lines  as  continuous,  but  was  silen^ 
as  to  a  division  of  earnings. 

The  various  inconsistencies  of  the  law  are  set  forth  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  they  are  also  presented  in  several  documents  submitted  to 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailroad 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Eailroad  Companies.  The 
commissioners  themselves,  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  governmental  regulation  of  railroads,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights  by  the 
State  should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  expedient  for  the  correction  of 
abuses  than  as  a  permanent  substitute  for  the  management  of  railroads 
by  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  corporations.  This  view  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  1874 : 

Sarely  there  is  no  apology  for  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  any  power 
over  corporations  which  can  be  safely  and  as  wisely  exercised  by  the  corporations 
themselves.  There  is  no  principle  of  American  government  so  thoroughly  or  so  prop- 
erly established  as  that  which  limits  the  province  of  legislation,  at  all  time^  and  under 
all  circumstances,  to  enactments  for  the  general  good,  and  which  denies  to  Govern- 
ment the  right  or  the  duty  of  unnecessary  interference  with  private  or  public  enter- 
prise. 

Subsequently  the  railroad  law  of  Wisconsin  has  been  moiliQeil  in  several 
important  particulars. 
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A  better  understandiog  of  the  railroad  question  in  ihe  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  resulted  from  the  experience  acquired  under  the  Potter  law. 
The  information  which  has  been  gained  has  tended  to  correct  many 
erroneous  views,  and  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  comply  with  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  people,  with 
respect  to  their  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  has  also  tended 
very  much  to  bring  about  a  change  in  public  sentiment. 

Michigan. — The  office  of  commissioner  of  railroads  was  established 
in  Michigan  by  act  approved  April  10,  1873.  This  act  required  the 
commissioner,  in  his  annual  report,  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  he 
might  deem  appropriate,  as  to  "  whether  a  classification  of  freights  can 
be  made,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner;  also,  whether  any  railroad  cor- 
porations make  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  freight-charges 
between  points  intersected  by  competing  lines  and  points  not  so  inter- 
sected, and  what  change  should  be  made  in  the  law  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroads  and  of  the  public.'^ 

In  the  first  report  of  the  railroad  commissioner,  submitted  December 
31,  1873,  the  diflBculties  attending  any  attempt  to  prescribe  rates  are 
set  forth.  It  was  found  that  the  operating  expenses  of  three  railroads 
had  exceeded  their  gross  earnings ;  that  the  net  earnings  of  others  had 
not  equaled  the  interest  on  their  funded  debts,  and  consequently  that 
such  roads  were  gradually  sliding  into  bankruptcy;  and  also  that  the 
average  income,  even  of  the  most  prosperous  roads  in  the  State,  after 
deducting  operating  expenses,  was  only  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment made  in  them.  In  consideration  of  these  and  other  facts  touching 
the  different  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State,  the  commissioner  reported  very  decidedly  against 
the  plan  of  regulating  freight-rates  by  law,  the  opinion  being  also 
expressed  that  the  State  should  rather  seek  to  develop  its  railroad 
system  by  a  liberal  policy  than  adopt  any  plan  of  restrictive  legislation 
which  might  tend  to  check  the  construction  of  new  lines.  In  each  of 
his  subsequent  reports  the  commissioner  has  adhered  to  the  recommend- 
ations made  in  1873.  The  State  has  never  yet  adopted  any  law  limiting 
freight-charges. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of  a  police 
nature,  especially  to  those  pertaining  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
travel  and  transportation.  He  is  also  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  collecting  information  as  to  the  operations  and  the  financial  status  of 
the  various  roads  of  the  State.  Such  information  and  facts,  presented  by 
the  commissioner  as  the  result  of  his  general  investigations  of  the  rail- 
road question,  have  tended  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  information,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
restraints  upon  railroads  in  States  where  restrictive  legislation  has  been 
adopted,  has  tended  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  reduction  in  rates,  both  on  the 
main  and  on  the  branch  lines  of  the  State. 
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Ohio. — The  people  of  Ohio  have  for  several  years  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  railroad  question  in  that  State.  In  the  year  1867  meas- 
ures were  instituted  for  collecting  the  necessary  information  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  the  office  of 
railroad  commissioner  was  created.  That  officer  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  attending  to  the  enforcement  of  railroad  laws,  and  especially  to 
requirements  in  regard  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers  as  well 
as  to  the  obligations  of  railroads  as  common  carriers. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  present  to  the  legislature  annually  a 
report  embracing  statistical  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  operation 
of  the  various  railroads  in  the  State,  according  to  forms  prescribed  by 
law.  The  commissioner  is  also  empowered  '^  to  examine  into  all  viola- 
tions of  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  railroads  by  any  officer, 
employ6,  or  agent  of  any  railway  company  coming  to  his  knowledge  by 
complaint  or  otherwise,  and,  if  true,  to  report  the  same  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  governor ;  and,  further,  he  shall  prosecute  or  cause  to  be 
prosecuted  all  violations  of  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  railroads." 

The  railroad  commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1875,  says  that  <'  this  re- 
quirement is  apparently  mandatory,  but,  if  so  intended,  subsequent 
legislati9n  has  in  some  cases  ignored  and  in  others  nullified  it"  A  civil 
engineer  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  bridges,  cars,  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  roads  is  employed  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  commissioner.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  passed  laws  forbidding 
discrimination  by  the  charging  or  receiving  of  a  larger  sum  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  than  is  charged  by  the  same  line  for  an  equal 
or  greater  distance  in  the  same  direction  for  similar  freight,  (act  March 
11, 1872,)  and  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  March  30, 1875,  maxima  rates 
were  established,  as  follows : 

Passenger  rates  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  more  than  8  miles, 
provided  the  fare  shall  always  be  made  that  mnltiple  of  5  nearest  reached  by  mnlti- 
plying  the  rate  by  the  distance,  and  for  transportation  of  property  not  exceeding  5 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  when  the  same  is  transported  a  distance  of  30  miles  or  more,  and 
in  case  the  same  is  transported  a  less  distance  than  30  miles^  snch  reasonable  rate  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  said  corporation  or  prescribed  by  law. 

Certain  exceptions  are  made  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  coal, 
pig-iron,  mill-stones,  iron-ore,  undressed  stone,  and  lumber. 

The  commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1875,  points  to  a  very  glaring  de- 
fect in  the  law,  namely,  that  it  ^'only  spex^ifies  a  maximum  rate  per  ton 
per  mile,  without  reference  to  whether  coal,  ore,  lumber,  or  the  lighter 
and  more  valuable  articles  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  carried  so 
cheaply  or  economically." 

It  is  believed  that  the  railway  question  is  becoming  better  under- 
stood in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  a  more  amicable  feeling  is  growing 
up  between  the  people  and  the  railroads. 

lotca, — The  railroad  question  has  been  one  of  great  interest  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  during  the  last  five  years,  the  complaints  urged  with  re- 
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spect  to  discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  &c.,  being  quite  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  made  in  other  States.  The  principal  source 
of  complaint  was  that  unjust  discriminations  were  made  between  ship- 
pers. The  published  rates  of  some  of  the  companies  are  said  to  have 
afforded  no  indication  of  the  rates  actually  charged,  except  to  occasional 
shippers.  Special  rates  appear  to  have  been  made  40  per  cent,  be- 
low the  published  rates.  Such  practices  were  evidently  in  the  face 
of  well-established  principles  of  law  regarding  the  duties  of  the  common 
carrier,  and  were  calculated  to  paralyze  legitimate  trade. 

In  1874  the  legislature  passed  a  railroad-tariff  law,  fixing:  the  maxi- 
mum rates  for  fare  and  freight,  and  prohibiting  unjust  discriminations. 
The  schedule  of  rates  was  copied  from  the  schedules  adopted  by  the  rail- 
road commissioners  of  Illinois.  Attention  is  called  to  the  elaborate 
statement  presented  to  this  Department  by  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  covering  the  whole  question  of  railroad  legislation  in  that  State. 
(Appendix,  page  92.)  It  is  therein  shiown  that  the  practical  workings  of 
the  law,  as  applied  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Iowa,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  apply  to  the  Illinois  roads.  The  trunk-lines 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  lying  mainly  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
State,  are  subject,  both  with  respect  to  their  local  and  through  business 
originating  in  the  State,  to  State  regulation.  The  case  is,  however, 
quite  different  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  traffic  being  mainly  between 
different  States,  and,  as  such,  subject  only  to  regulation  by  the  National 
Government.  This  fact  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  statement 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the  various  trunk-roads  of  the  State, 
which  is  "  local,''and  therefore  subject  to  regulation  under  the  law : 


Roads. 


Chicago,  Bnrliiigton  and  QuiDcy  Railroad 

Chicaf^o,  Rock  Inland  and  Pacinc  Railroad 

Chicl^(o  and  Northwestern  Railroad 

Illinois  Central  Railroad *. 


PeroentajiP  of 
local  traffic 


P€T  cent. 
15  to  90 
5W  to  S5 
S3  to  27 

15  to  sa 


It  may  be  stated  generally  that  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  traffic 
of  the  principal  railroads  of  Iowa  is  subject  to  the  State  laws  regulating 
rates  and  fares.  The  companies  may  therefore  recoup  from  their 
through  or  interstate  traffic  in  whole  or  in  part  what  they  lose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  their  local  traffic,  the 
only  restraint  upon  them  being  the  effects  which  the  competition  of 
rival  roads  and  of  rival  markets  may  exert  in  controlling  through  rates. 

The  Iowa  railroad-tariff'  law  of  1874  appears  to  have  been  very  crude. 
Eates  on  branch  lines  were  made  the  same  as  upon  tiie  trunk-lines,  and 
the  law  in  various  ways  produced  discriminations.  This  led  to  sub- 
sequent modifications,  designed  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  through 
inexperience  in  railroad  legislation. 
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Missouri. — The  State  of  Missouri,  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
March  29,  1875,  adopted  almost  the  identical  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  "Potter  law"  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  to  obtain  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  economic,  commercial,  or  financial  conditions  surrounding 
the  railroads  of  the  State,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discriminations. 

There  are  certain  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  of  Missouri 
which  are  manifestly  in  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri.  For 
example,  the  discriminations  made  by  roads  leading  to  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State,  in  order  to  enable  those 
roads  to  defend  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  city  against  rates 
made  by  competing  railroads  tributary  to  rival  cities  in  other  States. 

The  act  of  1875  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  annually  reporting  to  the  legislature  in  regard 
to  the  economic,  commercial,  and  financial  interest  of  the  various 
roads  of  the  State,  of  attending  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  with 
reference  to  matters  of  safety  and  police,  and  with  the  duty  of  pros- 
ecuting all  violations  of  the  State  laws  in  regard  to  railroads.  The 
commissioners  are  now  earnestly  investigating  the  whole  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  roads  to  the  State,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  will 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session. 

In  a  special  report  made  by  the  commissioners,  dated  February  25, 
1876,  it  is  stated  that  only  five  of  the  shorter  roads  in  the  State  have 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  other  roads  maintaining  the 
I>osition  that,  by  their  charters  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  State,  they  are  exempted  from  legislative  control. 
The  legislation  of  the  State  of  Missouri  touching  the  granting  of  char- 
ters to  railroads,  presents  many  legal  complications,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  roads  shall  or  shall  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  recent  law  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  courts.  The  commission- 
ers have  pointed  to  several  glaring  defects  in  the  law,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  failure  to  provide  the  proper  means  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  provisions. 

Netc  Hampshire  and  Vermont. — Railroad  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  in  the  States  of  l^ew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  charged 
mainly  with  the  duties  of  collecting  statistics  and  of  attending  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  condition  of  road-way  and  equipment  and  matters 
of  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers,  and  of  annually  reporting  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  various  roads  of  the  State. 

Concluding  remarks  in  regard  to  State  regulations. — An  obstacle  to 
the  efficacy  of  State  regulation  of  rates  and  fares  on  railroads  is  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  chief  commercial  movements  of  the  country 
are  across  State  lines,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  State 
laws,  but  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Government. 

In  a  decision  rendered  in  the  year  1875,  by  Judge  Dillon,  in  the  United 
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States  circait  court  of  the  district  of  Iowa,  the  following  opinion  is 
expressed: 

As  oar  railroad  system,  is  made  up  of  links,  supplied  under  the  authority  of  the 
several  States,  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  in  our  present  knowledge,  whether  a  power  in  a 
State  thus  limited  can  be  beneficially  exercised;  but  this  is  a  legislative  problem,  and 
not  a  judicial  question. 

The  following  views  upon  this  subject  were  expressed  by  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  1874 : 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  railway  obligations 
to  the  public  can  be  attained  without  a  more  intelligible  basis  of  estimate  than  has 
hitherto  been  ascertained  of  the  exact  relations  of  these  companies  to  those  portions  of 
their  lines  lying  without  the  State. 

This  subject  presents  great  and  apparent  diflBculties  of  various  kinds, 
and  it  points  to  a  line  of  thought  and  of  investigation  which  should 
command  the  attention  of  railroad  commissioners,  of  legislators,  and  of 
others  whose  attention  is  in  any  way  called  to  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  railroad  commissioners  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  affording  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  interests  of  the 
States,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities. 

When  all  the  more  important  facts  of  public  interests  in  relation  to 
railroad  transportation  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  col- 
lected and  clearly  presented,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  such  mistakes  as  have  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  so  far  as  may  be  needful  there  will  be  judicious 
legislation  tending  to  promote  the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  the 
railroad  companies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  adoption  of 
uniform  methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  facts,  the  boards  of  rail- 
road commissioners  of  the  several  States  will  attain  their  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

THE  EEGULATION  OF   EAIL-EATES  THROUGH   THE   COM 

PETITION  OF  WATER-LINES. 

The  question  as  to  the  regulation  of  rail-rates  through  the  competition 
ot  water-lines  having  been  treated  of  very  fully  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  (Report  No.  307,  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, first  session,)  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  more  in  this  reporj; 
to  what  has  been  presented  in  other  connections  in  regard  to  the  com- 
petitive influence  exerted  by  the  great  water-lines  of  the  country. 

The  influence  of  the  water-lines  is  most  effective  between  points  situ- 
ated immediately  upon  them.    At  points  remote  from  such  lines  their 
regulating  influence  is  much  less  felt.    The  regulating  influence  of 
water-lines  is  also  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  commodities  transported. 
Heavy  freights,  which  must.be  carried  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  seek 
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tbe  cheap  water-Hues.  If  the  railroads  compete  at  all  for  the  carriage 
of  such  freights,  they  mast  do  so  at  the  same  rates  charged  upon  the 
water-lines.  But  with  respect  to  a  large  class  of  the  more  valuable 
freights,  and  especially  that  class  known  as  "  express  freights,"  the  reg- 
ulating influence  of  the  water-lines  is  much  less  felt,  rapid  transit  being  a 
consideration  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere  question  of  the  rate 
charged. 

The  regulating  influence  of  the  water-lines  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
confined  mainly  to  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  the  country, 
and  to  those  commodities  transported  in  large  quantities,  constituting 
the  necessaries  of  life,  commodities  which  are  usually  grouped  in  those 
classes  of  freights  known  as  **  fourth  class"  and  **  special." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  a  large  proportion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  is  now  carried  on  by  direct  transportion  from  points  of 
shipment  to  points  of  destination  and  upon  all-rail  lines  which  do  not 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  water-lines.  Still,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  water-lines,  with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country,  exercise  a  salutary,  restraining  influence  over  the  rates 
charged  for  the  transporation  of  large  classes  of  commodities  which  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  transported  upon  them,  the  mere  possibility  of  compe- 
tition upon  a  water-line  or  upon  an  indirect  line  formed  by  a  water-line 
and  a  connecting  railroad  operating  as  a  limit  to  the  rates  which  can 
be  charged  upon  the  direct  rail-lines. 

These  considerations  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  such 
aids  to  navigation,  and  of  making  such  improvements  of  interior  water- 
lines,  as  may  be  proved  to  be  of  value  with  respect  to  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  this  subject  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  two  great  interior  water- 
lines  of  the  country.  The  results  of  direct  competition  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  northern  water-line  are  clearly  presented  in  charts  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  have  hereinbefore  been  fully 
described. 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the  regulating  power  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  its  navigable  tributaries  over  rail-rates  in  the  definite  man- 
ner in  which  the  influence  of  the  northern  water-line  has  been  exhibited. 
Only  facts  of  a  general  nature  can  be  presented  upon  this  subject  • 
All  the  railroads  south  of  the  Ohio  Biver  frame  their  freight-tariffs  to 
competing  points  with  special  reference  to  the  competition  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  rail  rates  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
and  points  below,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Eivers,  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  navigation  on  these  rivers.  When  the  rivers  fall  so 
low  that  navigation  ceases,  the  rates  are  increased,  and  when  the  river 
rises  to  a  stage  favorable  for  the  passage  of  boats  and  barges  of  the 
larger  class  the  rates  correspondingly  fall. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  possible  effect  of  the  competition  of  the 
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Trater-line  formed  by  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  toward  regulating  or  limiting  rates  on  the  direct  rail- 
lines  between  Saint  Lonis  and  the  Atlantic  seaports.  This  is  evident 
from  th«  following  considerations : 

First  Abont  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  grain  and  floor  shipped  East 
from  Saint  Louis  is  destined  to  interior  points,  and  only  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  to  Atlantic  seaports.  The  competition  or  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  southern  water-line  over  rail-rates  from  Saint  Louis  toward 
the  East  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  shipment  of  grain  and  flour 
to  Atlantic  seaports  for  local  consumption  and  for  shipment  thence  to 
foreign  countries. 

Second.  The  tonnage  of  cargoes  arriving  at  Ifew  Orleans  being  very 
much  less  than  the  out-bound  tonnage,  the  principal  part  of  the  receipts 
of  the  round  voyage  of  vessels  trading  at  New  Orleans  is  derived  from 
freights  on  cotton,  a  commodity  which  yields  more  profitable  rates  than 
can  possibly  be  obtained  for  the  carriage  of  grain. 

Third.  The  time  required  to  transport  freights  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Atlantic  seaports  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans  is  usually  about  four  times 
as  long  as  the  time  required  in  the  direct  movement  by  r^il. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations  to  the  regulating  influence  of  rates 
by  water  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlantic  seaports,  vessels  may  occasionally 
be  chartered  at  New  Orleans  for  the  transportation  of  freights  to  north- 
ern ports  and  to  ports  in  Europe  at  very  low  rates.  In  case  no  other 
freight  can  be  secured  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  take  a  cargo  of 
grain  even  at  a  very  low  rate  than  to  depart  in  ballast.  In  such  cases 
grain  may  be  transported  very  cheaply  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  water.  This  marks  the  very  important  distinction  between 
a  regular  and  a  sporadic  movement  of  commerce.  The  rates  occasion- 
ally obtained  via  New  Orleans  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  with  the 
rates  on  the  direct  all-rail  lines  to  the  east  from  Saint  Louis,  volume 
of  traffic  and  regularity  of  movement  being  very  important  conditions 
toward  securing  cheap  transportation. 

These  and  other  circumstances,  hopefully  of  a  temporary  nature,  have 
tended  to  repress  the  natural  advantages  of  the  New  Orleans  route.  The 
events  of  the  late  war,  the  disrupted  commercial  relations  at  that  port, 
and  the  obstructions  to  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
have  for  several  years  dwarfed  its  possibilities  as  a  great  shipping  port. 
The  lack  of  railroads  connecting  New  Orleans  with  the  railway  system 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  has  also  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  commerce  of  that  city,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rival 
commercial  centers  have  secured  such  connections.  The  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  improvements  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver,  now  an  assured  success,  the  construction  of  railroads  into 
the  interior,  and  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  intercourse  will 
undoubtedly  tend  to  attract  shipping  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of 
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engaging  in  the  carriage  of  the  cereal  products  of  the  West  to  foreign 
markets. 

From  its  geographical  position  the  city  of  i^ew  Orleans  possesses 
singular  advantages  for  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America;  countries  to  which  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  a  large  amount  of  breadstuff^  and  provisions,  and  with 
which  our  commerce  is  steadily  increasing.  Already  New  Orleans  has 
a  considerable  and  growing  commerce  with  these  countries,  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  it  is  to  this  trade,  more  than  to  a  grain-trade  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  that  she  must  look  for  an  upbuilding  of  her 
commercial  interests.  The  increase  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  rates  on  the  ocean, 
will  also  tend  to  exert  a  regulating  influence  over  the  rates  which  may 
be  charged  on  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  with  the  seaboard. 

THE  REGULATION  OP  RAILROADS  THROUGH  THE  COMPE- 
TITION OF  ONE  OR  MORE  RAILROADS  OWNED  AND  CON- 
TROLLED BY  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OR  BY 
STATES  OR  CITIES. 

The  experiment  of  State  railroads  was  made  in  this  country  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  railroad  enterprises,  but  the  roads  thus 
constructed  were  subsequently  sold  or  otherwise  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  private  corporations. 

In  almost  every  country  the  government  has  aided  the  construction 
of  railroads  by  private  corporations,  but  the  experiment  of  govern- 
mental ownership  and  management  of  railroads  has  thus  far  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Belgium  and  the  German  states.  It  has  been  found  in 
these  countries  that  the  plan  of  governmental  ownership  and  manage- 
ment can  only  succeed  where  the  power  exercised  by  the  government 
through  competition  is  so  great  as  to  operate  as  an  effectual  restraint 
npon  all  the  principal  lines  constructed  by  private  companies.  The 
government  must  therefore  obtain  control  of  all  the  lines  connecting  the 
chief  commercial  centers.  Where  the  competition  of  governmental 
lines  is  supplemented  by  laws  restraining  discriminations,  the  private 
lines  are  virtually  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  government. 
The  natural  tendency  of  this  system  is  toward  the  absolute  ownership 
by  the  government  of  all  the  roads. 

It  was  soon  realized  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  that 
private  enterprise  was  generally  equal  to  the  demands  for  railway 
construction.  In  both  countries  the  unbounded  faith  reposed  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  individual  effort  and  a  repugnance  to  embarking  the  gov- 
ernment in  enterprises  competing  directly  with  the  industrial  opera- 
tions of  the  people,  naturally  led  to  the  system  of  independent  corporate 
ownership,  with  its  gigantic  energies  and  its  manifest  faults,  and  the 
line  of  public  policy  which  is  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  has  been 
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departed  from  only  by  the  stress  of  apparent  and  clearly  defined  public 
necessities. 

A  few  efiforts  have  been  made  in  this  country  toward  the  ownership 
and  control  of  railroads  by  the  State.  The  State  of  Michigan  as  early 
as  the  year  1837  entered  upon  the  construction  of  roads  under  the 
management  of  commissioners,  but  during  the  years  1846  and  1847  the 
roads  thus  built  were  sold  and  passed  under  the  control  of  private  cor- 
porations. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  Greorgia  was  constructed  by 
that  State,  and  it  is  stated  that  while  operated  by  the  State  it  yielded  a 
large  net  revenue.  It  is  now  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  company 
which  pays  the  State  $25,000  per  month  and  keeps  the  road  and  rolling- 
stock  in  repair.  The  company  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  believed  it  has  also  realized  a  handsome  profit  beyond  the 
amount  paid  to  the  State.  This  road  is  132  miles  in  length  and  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  through  traffic. 

Two  or  three  other  efforts  toward  the  construction  and  management 
of  railroads  by  the  State  have  subsequently  been  abandoned. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1873,  while  the  public  mind  was  in 
a  somewhat  excited  condition  with  respect  to  the  results  of  the  growth 
of  the  railroad  power  and  the  demand  for  cheap  transportation  was 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts proposed  that  the  State  should,  by  purchase  of  several  connect- 
ing roads,  secure  the  ownership  of  a  through  line  from  Boston  to  Albany, 
audenter  into  the  business  of  operating  that  road,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  securing  a  cheap  avenue  of  commerce  between  Boston  and  the  West- 
ern States  and  of  regulating  rates  on  competing  roads,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  railroads  of  Belgium  are  regulated  through  the  competition 
of  the  state  roads.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  had  expended  about 
$14,000,000  in  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  short 
sections  of  road  connected  with  the  tunnel,  and  this  great  work  was  at 
that  time  approaching  completion. 

The  commissioners  presented  their  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  in  a  report,  exhibiting  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in 
its  various  economic  and  political  aspects.  But  the  legislature,  after 
mature  consideration,  rejected  the  proposed  plan,  and  placed  the  entire 
property  of  the  State  in  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  including  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  under  the  control  of  a  private  corporation.  This  cor- 
poration is  known  as  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Under  this  plan  the  State  receives  a  moderate  toll  for  the  use  of  its 
lines. 

Besides  the  aids  extended  by  the  National  Government,  States,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  have  aided  largely  in  the  construction  of  railroads  by 
means  of  subscriptions  to  stock,  loans,  and  subsidies  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  system  of  free  railroads  has  generally  been  allowed  to  work  out 
its  own  development  under  the  laws  controlling  its  existence. 
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The  deflection  of  commerce  from  certain  important  centers  of  trade 
and  of  industry  has  led  to  certain  efforts  in  this  country  toward  the 
constraction  of  railroads  in  the  interest  of  particular  cities,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  on  the  great  trunk  lines.  One  of  the  plans  proposed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  latter  purpose  is  that  of 

A    DOUBLE  TRACK    FREIGHT    RAILROAD,    ESPECIALLY    DESIGNED    TO 
ENGAGE  IN   THROUGH  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEA- 
BOARD. 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  a  double-track  railroad  employed  in  the 
carriage  of  freight  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capacity  would  form  a  cheaper 
line  of  transport  than  any  existing  rail  line.  This  fact  is  clearly  recog- 
nized by  persons  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  gov- 
erning the  economy  of  transport  by  rail;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  when  the  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard 
shall  have  increased  sufficiently  to  require  the  enormous  capacities  for 
transportation  which  would  be  afforded  by  such  a  road  the  demand  will 
be  met.  Indeed,  that  demand  has  been,  in  a  measure,  supplied  already 
by  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  Company  in  its  "four-track  line'' 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  There  are,  however,  well-informed  persons 
who  think  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  that  company  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  actual  demands  of  commerce.  The  additional  double- 
track  freight-line  is  said  to  have  cost  about  $25,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  company  just  mentioned  the  extraordinary  capacity 
for  transportation  has  not  been  provided  especially  to  meet  the  demands 
of  "  through  traffic"  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  but  mainly  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  enormous  mixed  traffic,  embracing  the  car- 
riage of  freight  and  passengers — ^local  and  throngh  traffic — and  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  fast  and  slow  trains ; — express  and  way  trains. 

Perhaps  a  general  estimate  of  the  necessity  for  the  extraordinary 
track  facilities  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Central  Eail- 
road may  be  formed  from  the  following  comparative  statement  collated 
from  the  last  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Companies : 


Road. 


PenDsylTania  Railroad 

New  York  Central  Railroad 


Tons  carried  one 
mile. 


1,  479, 414,  466 
1,  404, 008,  029 


Passenf^ers  car* 
ried  one  mile. 


160,  431, 998 
338, 934, 360 


The  freight-traffic  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  appears  to  have 
slightly  exceeded  the  freight-traffic  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
but  the  passenger- traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  more  than 
double  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Evidently  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  requires  more  extensive  track-facilities  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  now  pursuing  the  policy  ot 
gradually  enlarging  its  facilities,  in  the  way  of  tracks,  at  points  where 
SQch  additional  tracks  are,  from  time  to  time,  foand  to  b6  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  detention  of  trains.  On  those  portions  of  the  road 
where  the  train  movement  can  be  accommodated  by  a  double-track  road, 
only  two  tracks  are  provided.  On  other  parts  of  the  line  three  tracks 
have  been  provided,  and  at  certain  points  four  and  even  more  tracks 
have  been  laid,  and  additional  tracks  are  constantly  being  provided  at 
points  where  the  concentration  of  traffic  requires  such  increased  facili- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  road  will  have 
four  continuous  tracks  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  policy  of  providing  track-facilities  pursued  by  the  New  York  Central 
and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  does  not  therefore  appear  to 
diCFer  very  much.  Several  years  will  elapse,  however,  before  the  traffic 
on  the  roads  west  of  Buffalo  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River  will  require 
four  tracks,  there  being  at  the  present  time  but  one  continuous  line  of 
double  track  from  the  seaboard  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  viz,  the  one 
formed  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  railroad-managers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  rather  to  anticipate  the  public  requirements  by  sup- 
plying tracks,  equipment,  and  terminal  facilities  than  to  wait  for  the 
actual  demands  of  commerce.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  the  strife  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  between  the  rival 
trunk  lines  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  capacity  of  those  lines,  both 
in  equipment  and  in  tracks.  This  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  rates,  and 
to  all  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
remunerative  competitive  rates.  The  supply  of  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation has  far  exceeded  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  the  natural 
result  has  been  that  rates  have  fallen  and  that  the  value  of  the  properties 
of  the  roads  themselves  has  suffered  an  enormous  depreciation. 

The  construction  of  a  double-track  freight-railroad  has  been  advo- 
cated upon  the  ground  that  its  great  capacity  would  afford  cheaper  trans- 
portation than  on  any  of  the  existing  lines.  But  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  of  providing  enlarged  facilities  for  carrying  on  any 
enterprise  is  that  the  net  income  from  the  additional  business  secured 
shall  exceed  the  interest  on  the  additional  capital  invested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  that  object.  A  failure  to  conform  the  magnitude  of 
the  instrumentality  employed  to  the  work  to  be  done  has  already  led  to 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  unproductive  railroad  in- 
vestments. 

It  may  be  readily  shown  that,  under  existing  conditions  as  to  the 
volume  of  traffic  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  a  double- 
track  freight-railroad^would  cause  the  cost  of  transportation  upon  it 
greatly  to  exceed  the  cost  of  transportation  even  upon  some  of  the 
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existing  siogle-track  lines  engaged  in  a  mixed  freight  and  passenger, 
local  and  through  traffic. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  double- 
track  freight-railroad.  For  the  pnrpose  of  the  present  consideration,  the 
capacity  assumed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Morehouse,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  may  be  taken.  Mr.  Morehouse  assumes  the 
tonnage  on  such  a  road  to  be : 

Tods  per  Annan  • 

Eastward 18,000.000 

Westward 6,000,000 

Total 24,000,000 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  computation,  he  found  that  the  amount  of 
tonnage  eastward  would  require  a  flow  of  traffic  in  an  unbroken  current  of 
one  hundred  trains  daily,  each  train  consisting  of  fifty  cars,  the  cars  weigh- 
ing eight  tons  each  and  carrying  loads  of  twelve  tons,  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  being  allowed  between  the  time  of  the  running  of  trains  ;  or, 
to  employ  the  language  of  the  gentleman  above  named,  "allowing  the 
operations  of  the  road  to  flow  on  like  the  current  of  a  mighty  river,  un- 
disturbed by  drought  or  by  freshets."  Evidently  such  favorable  con- 
ditions cannot  be  realized  in  practice.  Almost  insuperable  difficulties 
present  themselves,  not  only  as  to  the  movement  of  so  many  trains,  but 
as  to  the  terminal  facilities  which  would  be  required  for  such  an  enor- 
mous traffic. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  capacity,  the  practicahiUty  of  securing 
the  requisite  amount  of  traffic  is  the  condition  which  determines  the 
whole  question. 

During  the  year  1S75,  the  total  east  and  west  tonnage  of  the  New 
York  State  canals,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  amounted  to  20,210,000  tons.  This, 
however,  embraced  the  entire  through  and  local  tonnage  of  the  three  rail- 
roads mentioned,  and  tlie  entire  tonnage,  both  local  and  through,  of  all  the 
canaU  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The  total  tonnage  of  the  New  York 
canals  amounted  in  the  year  1875  to  4,859,858  tons,  whereas  the  through 
tonnage  east  and  west  amounted  to  only  1,354,203  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  through  traffic  between  the  Western  States  and  the  States 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  does  not  exceed  8,000,000  tons  annually.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  the  fundamental  condition  of  cheap  transportation 
on  a  double-track  freight-railroad,  viz,  a  traffic  of  about  24,000,000  tons, 
cannot  l>e  secured  at  the  present  time,  nor  until  after  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East  has  increased  to  several  times  its  present 
volume. 

There  is  no  railroad  company  in  this  country  which  can  afford  to  re- 
fuse any  class  of  traffic,  through  or  local,  which  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, yield  an  absolute  profit,  or  the  carriage  of  which  will  yield 
better  results  than  refusing  it,  volume  of  traffic  being  the  most  important 

condition  toward  securing  cheap  transimrtation. 
13  AP* 
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At  the  present  time  the  great  throagii  lines  obtain  tbe  larger  part  of 
their  net  profits  from  their  local  traffic.  This  is  illastrated  by  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  local  and  throagh  traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  JKailroad : 

Ton  mileage  of  throngh  freight 484,043,840 

Ton  mileage  of  local  freight 995,370,626 

Not  only  does  the  local  traffic  of  this  line  and  of  the  other  trunk  lines 
greatly  exceed  the  through  traffic,  but  the  rates  which  are  realized  from 
the  former  greatly  exceed  those  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  latter. 

A  single-track  road  operated  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  has  a  very 
large  capacity,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  even  of  the  so-called 
'^ trunk  lines^  which  have  a  traffic  large  enough  to  wa^ant  the  expense 
of  a  double  track. 

If  the  double-track  freight-line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway  shall 
prove  tobea  source  of  profit,  itssuccess  will  be  due  to  the  following  excep- 
tional advantages :  First  That  it  has  the  most  remunerative  local  freight 
traffic  of  any  great  trunk  line  in  the  United  States.  Second.  That  it 
has  a  larger  passenger  traffic  than  any  other  trunk  line  in  the  United 
States.  Third.  That  it  has  the  following  valuable  eastern  connections 
or  feeders,  viz,  a  double-track  line  from  Albany  to  New  York,  the  Hud- 
son  Kiver  from  Albany  and  from  Athens  on  the  Hudson  to  New  York 
City,  and  railroad  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  New  England  States 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  lines. 
Fourth.  That  it  has  a  number  of  tributaries  or  branches  to  its  main  line 
which  bring  to  it  a  large  amount  of  traffic.  Fifth.  That  it  has  an  im- 
mense lake  commerce  tributary  to  it  at  Buffalo;  and,  Sixth.  That  by 
means  of  its  western  rail  connections,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,  the  Canada  Southern  Railway,  and 
the  Lake  IShore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  the  connecting 
lines  of  those  roads,  there  is  drawn  to  it  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Western  States. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  new  line,  so  constructed  and  operated  as 
to  afford  cheaper  transportation  than  any  existing  line,  would  secure  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  entire  through  traffic  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  error.  There  are  certain  geo- 
graphical limits  to  the  trafBc-interestsof  each  transportation-line,  limits 
which  are  detei mined  by  the  location  of  the  line  itself,  the  number,  ex- 
tent, and  location  of  its  connecting  lines,  and  the  nature  of  the  combin- 
atioijs  aid  agreements  which  it  can  enter  into  with  other  lines. 

That  a  new  trunk  line,  supplying  facilities  for  cheaper  transportation 
than  any  known  line,  would  operate  as  a  regulator  of  rates  on  other  lines, 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  each  of  the  other  lines  and  their  branches  would 
aUo  be  able  to  secure  a  hare  of  the  through  traffic  within  certain  geo- 
giapLical  limits.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  competition  existing 
between  the  lake  and  canal  route  and  the  various  trunk  lines  connecting 
the  West  with  the  seaboard.  The  water-line  is  the  cheapest  route  of  all, 
and  it  operates  as  a  valuable  regulator  of  rail  rates;   but,  notwith- 
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Btandiug  tbis  fact,  during  the  year  1S7G,  S3  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain 
which  reached  the  seaboard  cities  was  transported  on.  railroads  and 
only  17  per  cent,  was  transported  ou  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  facts  as  to  the  volume  of  traffic  and  the  very  low  rates  which 
have  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years  prove  that  no  new  line  can 
be  sustained  upcfn  through  traffic  alone. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  to  the 
impolicy  of.  constructing  a  double-track  freight-railroad  at  the  present 
thnej  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  cheap  transportation  for 
the  surplus  products  of  the  West,  or,  In  other  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  an  amount  of  through  traffic  which  cannot  be  secured. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  considerations  such  as  these, 
that  no  new  trunk  line  should  becoustructed,  either  in  the  interest  of  any 
Atlantic  seaport,  of  the  section  of  country  along  its  line,  or  of  producers 
in  the  Western  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  clearly  appreciated 
that  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  tbis  country  will  not  only 
require  new  trunk  lines,  but  also  many  lateral  lines,  until  every  center 
of  local  trade  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  facilities  of  transportation 
by  rail.  Additional  trunk  lines  will  be  required,  whose  interests  shall 
be  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  their  termini.  Such  roads 
must,  however,  be  constructed  upon  well-established  economic  and  com- 
mercial principles  touching  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Every 
road  constructed  with  due  regard  to  these  considerations  may  become 
a  source  of  profit,  not  only  to  its  proprietors,  but  to  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  located,  although  its  aggregate  traffic  may 
he  far  below  its  maximum  capacity.  The  managers  of  every  new  railroad 
must  aim  to  secure  traffic  of  all  kinds  and  from  every  available  source, 
even  if  such  traffic  yields  but  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  beyond  the 
actual  cost  of  hauling  and  handling,  and  the  enlargement  of  facilities 
must  never  be  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  the  traffic.  Under  such 
a  policy,  the  time  may  come  when  a  double  track  will  be  required,  and 
the  highest  development  of  railway  enterprise  yet  realized  will  have 
been  reached  when  the  traffic  shall  have  attained  a  magnitude  requiring 
the  enormous  capacity  of  a  double-track  line  exclusively  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight. 

THE   CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  by  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  is  an  enterprise  which  has  commanded  public  attention,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  effort  made  by  a  commercial  city  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  its  interests  against  the  competition  of  rival  cities.  This  road 
extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Cincinnati  has,  for  many 
years,  carried  on  a  large  and  very  profitable  commerce  with  all  the  States 
lying  south  of  the  Ohio  River  andsoutbof  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  the  avenues  of  tbis  commerce  at  the  present  time 
being  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  the  railroads  which  have  been 
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coDstracted  from  various  points  on  those  rivers  soatb  and  west.  The 
principal  southern  rail  way  connections  pass  through  the  city  of  Louisville, 
and  embrace  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Kailroad,  the 
interests  of  which  road  are  intimately  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Louisville,  the  chief  commercial  competitor  of  Cincinnati  for  the  trade 
of  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The  importance  of  a  direct 
southern  communication  was  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Cincinnati  for 
several  years.  After  a  long  struggle  the  right  of  way  was  secured 
through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  road  is  now  far 
advanced  towards  completion.  It  will  connect  at  Chattanooga  with 
railroads  radiating  into  all  i)arts  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  this  line  have  been  mainly  furnished  to  this  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  336  miles  long,  and  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  its  municipal  capacity,  through  a 
board  of  five  trustees,  under  the  authority  and  provisions  of  an  ace  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Its  control,  in  the  interests  of 
Cincinnati,  will  be  provided  for  and  i)rotected  under  the  form  of  man- 
agement which  may  hereafter  be  adopted.  The  road,  when  completed^ 
will  form  a  connecting  link  between  a  large  number  of  lines  at  both 
its  termini,  with  all  of  which,  important  traffic-arrangements  can,  under 
proper  management,  be  made.  The  gauge  of  the  road  is  Jive  feet, 
which  is  the  gauge  of  nearly  all  the  roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  It 
is  believed  that  a  branch  line  will  soon  be  constructed  to  Knoxville^ 
Tenn.,  where  a  connection  will  be  formed  with  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  and  also  with  the  railroads  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina by  means  of  roads  already  projected  from  the  seaboard.  It  is  also 
expected  that  other  lateral  lines  will  be  constructed. 

The  north-bound  freights  over  this  road  will  embrace  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  hogs,  cattle,  fruits,  timber,  coal,  iron-ores,  pig 
metal,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  mineral  products  of  the  South, 
together  with  such  merchandise  as  may  be  received  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies  through  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  The 
south-bound  freights  will  consist  principally  of  the  extensive  and  varied 
l>roductsof  Cincinnati  industry,  and  of  the  manufactures  and  agricultural 
[)roclucts  of  the  adjacent  country,  embracing  the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tonnage  of  southbound  freights  will  predom- 
inate. The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which  is  situated  similarly 
to  the  Cincinnati  and  Southern  Railroad,  carries  about  seven  tons  of 
south-bound  freights  to  four  tons  of  northbound  freight.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  rapidly-increasing  movement  of  cotton  over- 
land from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  States,  that  the  availa- 
ble car-space  will  naturally  lead  to  the  development  of  a  large  cotton 
traffic. 

rieretofore  the  most  profitable  commercial  movements  developed  by 
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the  railroad  system  have  taken  the  general  direction  of  the  parallels  of 
latitnde.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  during  the  next  twenty  years 
there  will  be  a  rapid  development  of  traffic  in  this  country  over  roads 
in  the  lines  of  the  meridians. 

The  practical  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  any  new 
line  is,  Will  it  pay  f  Many  roads  have  been  constructed  which  have 
yielded  a  fair  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  them,  even  where 
the  traffic  did  not  require  one-fourth  of  their  full  capacity. 

Bat  there  is  another  consideration  of  ver^^  much  greater  weight,  which 
has  led  the  people  of  this  country,  through  individual  subscriptions  or 
through  aid  extended  by  cities,  by  States,  and  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  that  is  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  the  enhancement  of  the  valne  of  property  along  their 
lines  and  at  their  termini.  In  the  highest  sense  railroads  are  productive 
enterprises,  and  even  in  cases  where  stockholders  have  lost  their  entire 
ventures,  the  increased  value  of  property  adjacent  to  their  lines  and  the 
development  of  commerce  have  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  construction. 

A  new  railroad  connection  naturally  brings  to  a  commercial  city  a  largo 
trade  through  the  development  of  local  traffic  and  by  securing  to  its 
commercial  interests  an  ally  bound  to  it  by  the  tie  of  self-interest. 

The  trtiffic  which  may  be  secured  by  the  construction  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  Railway  will  embrace  all  the  business  which  its  manage- 
ment may  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  connections  and  combinations 
of  various  sorts  formed  with  the  railroads  extending  into  all  parts  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  the  trade  which  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Cincinnati  may  be  able  to  develop,  at  all  points,  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  strength  of  a  commercial  city  is  limited  by  the  geographical  ex- 
tent of  its  competitive  influences,  and  the  people  of  Cincinnati  appear 
to  have  appreciated  this  fact  in  their  efforts  to  secure  an  Independent 
southern  connection.  The  results  of  their  new  enterprise  will  be  regarded 
with  great  interest. 

LANDGRANTS  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  AID  EXTENDED  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HIGHWAYS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Prior  to  the  period  of  railway  construction  in  the  CJnited  States,  the 
development  of  that  vast  and  fertile  area  of  the  national  domain  lying 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was  confined  to  comparatively  nar- 
row limits  within  the  territory  bordering  upon  the  lakes,  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  certain  canals  in  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  development  of  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  is,  however,  due  mainly  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
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roads,  34,400  miles  of  road  Laving  already  beeu  constructed  in  these 
States. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the 
Western  States  were  clearly  foreseen  during  the  very  infancy  of  railway 
enterprises  in  this  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  favorable  to- 
pographical features  of  the  country  for  railway  construction,  and  the 
faith  even  at  that  early  day  entertained  in  the  possibilities  of  travel 
and  of  transport  by  rail  led  to  a  demand  for  railway  construction,  not 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  commerce,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  immigration  and  of  developing  virgin  soils.  There  being 
at  that  time  no  available  capital  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
for  carrying  forward  enterprises  of  such  magnitude,  the  construction 
of  railroads  depended  almost  entirely  upon  aid  from  abroad,  and  even  to 
this  day  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  invested  in  western  rail- 
roads is  held  by  capitalists  residing  in  the  older  States'and  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  year  1850  the  National  Government  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
granting  lands  in  aid  of  railway  construction  at  the  West,  the  system 
adopted  being  that  of  donating  to  the  roads  alternate  sections  of  land. 
This  policy  was  based  upon  two  fundamental  considerations,  viz,  first, 
(and  the  most  important  one,)  that  of  inviting  immigration ;  and,  second, 
that  the  lands  retained  by  the  Government  would  be  enhanced  in  value 
sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  lands  donated  to  the  companies.  Both 
these  expectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  public  sentiment  very  strongly  favored  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  throughout  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  at  almost  any  cost  and  by  the  adoption  of  almost  any  prac- 
ticable expedient.  This  sentiment  found  expression  not  only  in  grants 
of  land  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  libe- 
ral donations,  privileges,  immunities,  and  aids  of  various  sorts,  by 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  throughout  the  West.  Perhaps  there 
has  never  been  a  measure  of  public  policy  which  has  commanded  more 
general  favor  in  this  country  than  did  that  of  donating  the  public 
lands  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads.  In  fact,  for  many  years 
the  people  were  more  willing  to  grant  lands  in  favor  of  railway  con- 
struction than  the  projectors  of  such  enterprises  were  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  extended.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  over  four  million  acres  of 
land  granted  for  railroad  piirposes  had  reverted  to  the  Oovernment, 

It  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876  there  had  been  donated 
by  Congress  to  other  than  Pacific  Railroads  37,504,087  acres  of  land,  of 
which  only  33,700,629  acres  had  been  patented,  and  that  there  had  been 
granted  to  Pacific  Eailroads  150,281,766  acres,  of  which  only  8,359,491 
acres  had  been  patented.  Tables  showing  the  quantity  of  land  granted 
to  each  railroad  and  to  each  State  may  be  found  on  pages  237  to  240  of 
the  Appendix. 
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Besides  the  land-grants  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  Con- 
gress has  also  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Government,  for  the 
parpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  certain  roads  known  as  Pacific 
Railroads.  The  amount  of  these  subsidies  is  presented  in  the  monthly 
statements  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  the  statement  for  the  month 
of  December,  1876  : 

PriDcipal  oatstandiDg $64,623,512  00 

Interest  accrued  and  not  yet  paid 1,938,705  36 

Interest  paid,  less  repaid  fur  traosportatioD  of  the  mails 25, 075, 710  96 

Total 91,637,928  32 

Estimating  the  value  of  all  the  public  lands  granted  and  actually 
patented  at  $1.25  per  acre,  it  appears  that  the  aid  extended  in  behalf  of 
raUwaj  construction  at  the  West  amounts  to  $52,575,150,  which,  added 
to  the  amount  in  the  form  of  loans  to  Pacific  Railroads,  gives  a  total  of 
$144,213,078.  The  granting  of  the  immense  subsidies  in  aid  of  the 
Pacific  Railroads  was  dictated  by  political  as  well  as  commercial  con- 
siderations. 

The  governmental  policy  of  land-grants  was  designed  to  meet  a  great 
public  exigency  such  as  had  never  before  presented  itself  in  the  history 
of  any  civilized  nation.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  opening  up  to 
civilization  and  to  commerce  of  a  territory  larger  than  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  Russia,  combined,  and  surpassing  those  coun- 
tries in  the  value  of  its  resources  of  soil  and  mine  and  in  its  adaptation 
of  climate  to  populous  and  enterprising  States. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  mistakes  were  made  in  carrying  out  this  line  of 
policy  which  from  the  force  of  circumstances  was  tentative  in  all  its 
features.  In  certain  cases  there  was  a  failure  to  adopt  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  lands  granted  and  bonds 
isaued  was,  through  profligate  and  dishonest  financiering,  either  squan- 
dered or  misappropriated.  Circumstances  of  this  character  at  one  time 
caused  the  name  of  *' Pacific  Railroad"  to  become  almost  a  synonym  for 
fraud  and  official  corruption.  Statutory  i>rovisions  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interests  proved  in  certain  cases  to  be  ineffectual. 
This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  several  States  which 
acted  as  agents  of  the  National  Government  in  the  distribution  of  lands 
failed  to  adopt  proper  safeguards  for  the  faithful  application  of  the  grants 
to  the  purposes  intended.  But  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  tbeir  cor- 
porate capacities,  also  made  serious  mistakes  in  their  haste  to  advance 
the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  abuses  of  public  benefactions  at  last  aroused  a  sentiment  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  granting  aid  in  any  form  to  railroad  companies, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  further  assistance  will  be  extended  by  the 
National  Government,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  developing  unset- 
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tied  territory  or  for  the  coustraction  of  additional  railroads  designed  to 
connect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
under  conditions  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  interests.  But  the  granting  of  public  lands  to  rail- 
roads must  in  the  nature  of  things  soon  come  to  an  end  from  the  fact 
that  such  lands  have  been  very  largely  disposed  of. 

There  has  been  little  occasion  for  the  extension  of  governmental  aid  in 
behalf  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  settled  States,  private  en- 
terprise having  in  this  respect  outrun  the  demands  of  commerce.  The 
policy  of  granting  aid  by  the  National  Government  for  the  promotion  of 
railroad  construction  in  the  Western  States  and  in  the  Territories  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  exceptional  and  temporary,  such  interposition 
being  based  upon  the  important  object  of  opening  up  vast  undeveloped 
resources  and  of  paving  the  way  for  the  march  of  enterprise.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  policy,  the  Government  has  simply  taken  a  step  in  ad- 
vance for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  pioneer. 

The  growing  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  the  importance  of  afibrding  to  that  section  of  the  country  facilities 
for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  extending  such  governmental  encouragement  as 
will  insure  the  completion  of  a  Northern  and  of  a  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road.  Works  of  this  nature  were  inaugurated  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  several  years  ago,  but  their  progress  has  been  arrested 
in  consequence  of  results  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1873.  Both  these 
enterprises  now  commend  themselves  to  favor  by  important  commer- 
cial and  political  considerations. 

The  evils  incident  to  land-grants  and  other  forms  of  governmental 
aid  are  now  obvious  to  all,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  heretofore  pur- 
sued has  been  fully  vindicated  by  an  immense  increase  of  population 
and  of  wealth  and  by  an  unparalleled  development  of  commerce  through- 
out that  vast  and  fertile  domain  which  fifty  years  ago  was  occupied  only 
by  savage  tribes.  The  results  realized  vastly  exceed  the  value  of  all  the 
donations  and  loans.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  errors  and  abuses  inevita- 
bly spring  up  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  every  new  public  en- 
terprise, it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  net  results  of  the  policy 
of  land-grants  have  been  so  grand  already,  and  that  there  is  the  promise 
of  even  larger  results  in  the  future. 

Besides  the  aid  extended  by  the  National  Government  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  development  of  unsettled  territory,  in  the 
form  of  land-grants  and  the  extension  of  its  credit  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
struction l^of  Pacific  railroads.  Congress  has  also,  from  time  to  time, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  contributed  largely  towards 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  safety  of  navigation,  and 
the  construction  of  wagon-roads  and  canals.  The  value  of  all  these  aids, 
and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  amount  of  private  capital 
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expended  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  are  matters  of  public  interest. 
It  appears  that  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  the  Govern- 
ment had  appropriated  in  aid  of  public  improvement  the  following 
sums  : 

For  improvemeDt  of  rivers  and  harbors $32,680,340 

For  light-hoases,  beacoDs,  fog-signals,  Diariue  hospitals,  and  other  aids  to 
Davigation  and  commerce  on  navigable  waters 16, 937, 115 

For  constrnction  of  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon-roads,  inclnding  bonds 
issned  to  Pacific  railroads 104, 705, 163 

Estimated  value  of  pablic  lands  granted  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads       52,575,150 


Total  aid  extended  to  close  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873 206, 897, 768 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon-roads,  and  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  securing  the  safety  of  navigation,  were,  hoicever,  but 
Jive  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  private  capital  expended  in  this  country 
far  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  total  amount  contributed  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  railroads 
alonCy  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
StateSj-as  estimated  by  H.  Y.  Poor,  esq.,  of  New  York,  was  as  follows : 

Total  amonnt  of  the  contribntions  of  the  Government $144, 213, 078 

Estimated  cost  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 4, 658, 208, 630 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  National  Government  had  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1876  contributed  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
vast  railroad  system  of  the  United  States,  all  the  rest  being  the  contribution 
,  of  private  enterprise. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Government  had  been  reimbursed  for 
the  lands  granted  to  railroad  companies  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
alternate  sections  retained,  it  appears  that  the  net  contribution  of  the 
Government  to  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country  was  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  its  cost. 

9.  THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

It  has  been  impracticable  since  the  organization  of  this  office  to  enter 
npon  any  extended  investigations  of  the  railroad  question  in  foreign 
countries.  The  facts  embraced  in  the  following  statements  relative  to 
the  railroad  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Earope  have  been 
obtained  from  various  sources,  the  principal  one  being  a  report  to  the 
British  parliamentary  committee  of  1872,  on  Railway  Companies  Amal- 
gamation, by  Mr.  W.  R.  Malcolm,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  certain  cases  the  language  of  that  report  and  of  other  publica- 
tions is  adopted  without  special  reference  to  the  authority.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  and  abuses  which  have  characterized  the  development 
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of  tbe  railroad  system  of  the  Uuited  States  have  been  encountered  io 
other  countries.  In  the  various  countries  of  continental  Europe,  the  re- 
lations of  the  railroads  to  the  state  differ  widely  from  those  which  exist 
in  this  country.  These  differences  arise  from  peculiarities  of  social  and 
political  institutions,  and  from  the  geographical  features  and  commer- 
cial characteristics  of  the  several  countries. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  railroad  system  of  Great  Britain  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  certain  important  particulars.  In  both  countries  the  railroads 
have  been  constructed  under  the  principle  of  independent  corporate 
ownership,  and  this  feature  of  their  existence  has  in  both  countries 
given  rise  to  the  building  of  competing  roads,  to  combiMations  and  coq- 
solidations, discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  exploits  in  railway  finan- 
ciering, abuses  in  railway  management,  and  mistakes  in  railway  legis- 
lation. 

Notwithstanding  the  errors  and  abuses  of  railway  construction  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  the  development  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem in  both  countries  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  country 
on  the  globe.' 

From  the  very  beginning  of  railway  construction,  the  English  people, 
like  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  entertained  an  apprehension 
of  the  possible  evils  of  monopoly,  resulting  from  a  System  of  transpor- 
tation in  which  the  safeguard  of  free  competition  among  common  car- 
riers is  eliminated.  But  the  evident  possibilities  of  railway  transpor- 
tation begat  an  enthusiastic  approval  of  almost  every  project  for  the 
extension  of  the  system,  and  this  sentiment  has  led  to  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  many  apparent  abuses.  The  British  people  did  not,  however, 
like  the  American  people,  allow  their  railway  system  to  run  alone  from 
the  beginning.  Instead  of  waiting  until  a  great  public  danger  had 
aroused  their  indignation  against  the  errors  of  corporate  management, 
they  began  at  a  very  early  day  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
ways to  the  state,  the  nature,  extent,  and  probable  result  of  abuses,  the 
limitations  which  considerations  of  public  policy  should  place  upon  the 
exercise  of  corporate  rights,  and  the  various  economic  and  commercial 
<luestions  involved  in  the  new  mode  of  transportation.  Parliamentary 
committees  and  commissions  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  officers  of  the  government  were  required  to 
lend  theaid  of  their  observations  and  study.  Many  well-informed  persons 
have  also  in  a  private  capacity  aided  in  throwing  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1844  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  chairman.  That  committee  reported  that  "the  effect 
of  monopoly,  both  on  the  public  directly,  and  indirectly  on  the  railway 
companies,  waste  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against;  and  that  with  re- 
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gard  to  new  lines,  at  any  rate,  the  goveriimeut  and  parliament  oagbt  to 
reserve  certain  powers  to  be  exercised  after  a  given  time.^ 

Id  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  at  the  instance  of  the  ooiaByiitt66, 
the 'following  statutory  provision  was  enacted  during  the  same  year: 

After  fifteen  years  the  treasury  may  buy  any  new  railway  for  twenty-five  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  average  annual  profits  for  the  preceding  three  years ;  but  if  the  profits  are 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  opinion  was  for  a  long  time  entertained  by  many  that  unless  the 
state  controlled  the  railroads  the  railroads  would  eventually  rule  the 
state.  But  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  parliamentary 
commission  of  1872,  in  connection  with  the  improved  character  of  rail- 
road management,  touching  publicity  and  accountability  to  the  public 
and  to.  stockholders,  have  tended  to  dispel  many  of  the  fears  at  first 
entertained.  A  better  feeling  has  grown  up,  based  upon  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  public,  and  the 
people  of  England  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  so  long 
as  the  railroads  refrain  from  practices  obviously  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  the  government  should  interfere  in  railroad  affairs  only  so 
far  as  relates  to  questions  of  the  public  safety  and  convenience  and  to 
matters  purely  of  a  police  nature. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  parliamentary 
commission  of  1872  are  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  questions 
of  present  interest  in  this  country.  The  views  of  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  consolidation  of  lines  [''  amalgamations,^'  as  they  are 
termed  in  England]  are  expressed  as  follows  : 

Few  cases  have  been  adduced  in  which  amalgamations  already  effdcted  have  led  to 
increased  fares  or  reduced  facilities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  most  complete  amalgamation  which  has  hitherto  taken  place,  viz,  that  of  the 
Northeastern,  has  been  followed  by  a  lowering  of  fares  and  rates  and  an  increase  of  facil- 
ities, as  well  as  by  increased  dividends.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  griev- 
ances complained  of,  especially  in  outlying  districts,  such  as  the  want  of  system  and 
power  in  the  Welsh  railways,  and  the  failure  to  develop  traffic  on  some  of  the  Irish 
railways,  would  find  their  best  remedy  in  amalgamation.  What  the  case  might  be  if 
amalgamations  even  more  extensive  than  those  now  proposed  should  be  allowed  to 
take  effect  and  if  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  districted  between  two  or  three 
companies,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate. 

The  "lowering  of  fares  and  rates ^  referred  to  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
brought  about  by  the  competition  of  water-lines,  especially  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  coastwise,  and  by  the  competition  of  rival  markets. 
The  effects  of  the  competition  of  markets,  induced  by  the  extension  of 
trunk-lines  and  the  consolidation  of  railroad  interests,  have  perhaps 
been  more  striking  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

FRANCE. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  railroad  construction  in  France  the 
government  has  in  a  manner  sustained  a  partnership  relation  to  the 
railway  corporations,  and  it  has  extended  to  them  very  largely  the  aid  of 
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its  credit.  Every  passenger  time-table  and  every  freight-tariff  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  for  its  approval.  The  government  maintains  a 
complete  system  of  surveillance,  having  agents  at  every  principal  sta- 
tion in  the  country.  The  accounts  of  every  company  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  government  officers,  who  make  a  yearly  examination  of 
them. 

The  concessions  to  railway  comi)auies  are  generally  for  ninety-nine 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  roads  are  to  revert  to  the  state. 
The  government  also  reserves  the  power  to  purchase  any  of  the  lines 
after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  con- 
cession, upon  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

Until  recently  the  construction  of  competing  lines  has  not  only  been 
discouraged  but  absolutely  prohibited,  upon  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations. In  the  year  1859  the  government  partitioned  out  the  coon 
try  among  six  great  companies,  each  of  which  undertook  to  construct  a 
number  of  lines  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
railroad  system.  The  companies  being  unable  to  carry  out  this  plan  of 
construction  fast  enough  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  railway  facilities, 
they  applied  to  the  state  for  assistance.  A  new  classification  was  then 
adopted.  The  existing  roads  were  classed  as  the  ancien  riseau^  and  the 
new  lines  were  denominated  the  nouveau  reseau^  the  government  enter- 
ing into  new  financial  arrangements  with  the  new  lines. 

The  entire  management  of  the  railroads  of  France  is  under  very 
close  governmental  supervision,  the  government  being  the  .arbitrator  in 
all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  companies. 

The  government  prescribes  maxima  rates,  within  which  the  companies 
exercise  the  right  of  making  *' special  tariffs  ^  and  *'  through-rate  tariffs,*^ 
recognizing  the  justice  of  differential  or  discriminating  rates  upon  the 
conditions  o^  quantity  of  freight  and  distance  transported. 

In  the  year  18G5  a  law  was  passed  which  has  introduced  some  very 
marked  changes  into  the  French  railway  system.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  being  unable  to  induce  the  companies  to  construct 
all  the  lateral  or  branch  lines  which  were  desired,  the  government 
allowed  them  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railways  themselves  or  to 
sanction  their  construction  by  private  companies,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government.  The  provisions  of  this  law  have  resulted  in 
a  very  considerable  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  France.  Under 
private  corporate  ownership  these  branch  lines  have,  in  certain  cases, 
combined  and  formed  through  lines,  competing  both  with  the  lines  of 
the  ancien  rtseau  and  of  the  nouveau  reseau. 

A  spirit  of  wild  railway  construction  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  it  appears  likely  to  culminate  in  a  railway  financial  crisis, 
such  as  has  marked  the  history  of  railroad  progress  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  extension  of  the  private  or  lateral  lines  seems 
likely  to  give  rise  to  all  those  difficulties  which  constitute  ^^  the  railroad 
problem  ^  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
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BELGIUM. 

Since  tbe  construction  of  railroads  began  in  Belgium,  the  government 
has  adopted  two  different  lines  of  policy.  The  first  roads  were  under- 
taken by  the  government.  After  having  constructed  some  of  the  most 
important  lines,  the  government  allowed  private  companies  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  branch  lines  and  the  general  development 
of  the  system.  In  1850  it  was  found  that  the  State  had  constructed  G4 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage  and  that  the  companies  had  constructed 
30  per  cent.  In  1860,  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  kingdom  had  been  built  by  private  companies  and  only  33 
per  cent,  by  the  State.  The  government  did  not,  as  in  France,  follow 
an3'  particular  line  of  districting.  Since  1860  another  change  has  taken 
place.  Competing  lines  have  been  constructed  and  a  struggle  for  traffic 
between  rival  lines  has  been  going  on.  The  government-  has  in  some 
cases  entered  into  agreements  with  the  private  lines  for  the  maintenance 
of  "competitive  rates,"  and  it  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pool  earnings 
from  competitive  traffic.  Some  of  these  combined  private  lines  have 
become  formidable  competitors  of  the  government  lines. 

Thus  far  the  regulatiou  of  rates  has  been  effected  chiefly  through  the 
competition  of  the  government  lines,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  through  competition  between  the  private  lines  them- 
selves. 

Every  company  is  required  to  give  fifteen  days'  notice  of  any  change 
in  its  tariffs.  The  question  of  rates  and  fares  seems  to  have  finally  set- 
tled down  upon  commercial  principles. 

The  government  has  from  the  beginning  sustained  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  various  economic  and  commercial  questions  involved  in  its 
railroad  system. 

HOLLAND. 

The  system  of  canals  in  Holland  which  permeates  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  affords  very  great  advantages  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion, and  in  consequence  the  construction  of  railroads  has  not  progressed 
very  rapidly.  The  principal  lines  of  the  country  have  been  constructed 
by  the  government,  but  these  lines  are  now  operated  by  private  com- 
panies. 

GERMANY. 

The  powers  of  the  government  in  railway  matters  have  been  greatly 
modified  under  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire.  The  construe 
tioQ  of  railroads  and  the  general  determination  of  questions  in  regard 
to  commerce  on  railroads  are  now  considered  to  be  matters  of  imperial 
jurisdiction.  It  is  maintained  that  such  governmental  supervision  and 
control  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  which  natu- 
rally arise  under  unrestricted  railroad  construction  and  management, 
but  from  political  and  military  considerations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  system  in  North  Germany,  the 
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priaciple  of  competitioa  was  distinctly  renounced,  the  French  systeut  of 
granting  to  separate  corporations  the  exclusive  right  of  constructing 
railroads  within  certain  territorial  limits  having  been  adopted.  The 
railway  companies  of  North  Germany  have  heretofore  enjoyed  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  freedom  in  the  matter  of  freight  classifications,  and  ia 
making  differential  or  discriminating  rates  they  have  been  allowed 
considerable  liberty. 

The  railroad  companies  are  required  to  give  sufficient  publicity  to  all 
rates  prior  to  their  enforcement. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  requires  that  all  railroads 
shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  one  uniform  system,  and  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  all  the  companies  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exchange 
of  freight  and  passengers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  such  combina- 
tions as  shall  afford  the  best  facilities  for  the  direct  shipment  of  goods 
from  one  point  in  the  empire  to  another  without  unnecessary  transship- 
ment or  expense  in  forwarding.  The  government  exercises  a  very  mi- 
nute supervision  over  all  the  operations  of  railroads:  their  finances, 
roadway,  equipment,  stations,  and  traffic.  An  officer  is  appointed  for 
each  company,  styled  the  government  director,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  railroads. 

The  principle  of  partial  state  ownership  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  German  Empire. 

The  railroad  bureau  of  the  German  Empire  has  recently  collected 
statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  those  in  Bavaria, 
over  which  the  empire  exercises  no  control. 

By  this  it  appears  that  at  the  close  of  1875  the  figures  were  as  follows  : 
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The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  an  independent  railroad  system,  and 
since  entering  the  empire  it  has  completed  the  purchase  of  all  its  roads. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  purchase  of  all  the  railroads  by  the 
imperial  government  has  been  agitated,  but  as  yet  it  is  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion. Prince  Bismarck  and  the  advocates  of  the  centralization  of  power 
favoring  the  measure,  while  the  railroad  interests  and  many  well- 
informed  commercial  men  take  the  opposite  ground. 

The  opponents  of  the  plan  of  ownership  by  the  empire  maintain  that 
there  would  not  be  one-half  the  railroad-mileage  that  there  is  to-day  had 
it  not  been  for  the  construction  of  railroads  by  private  enterprise,  and 
they  maintain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  abuses  incident  to 
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private  ownership,  tbis  system  best  attains  the  main  object  aimed  at: 
the  coustraction  of  roads.  It  appears  probable  at  the  present  time  that 
the  imperial  policy  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  roads  will  be 
adopted. 

Caases  of  irritation  and  of  popular  discontent,  similar  to  those  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  Western  States  of  this  country,  have  also 
been  experienced  in  Germany. 

The  German  mind  naturally  looks  to  the  government  for  relief  frot^ 
all  evils  affecting  the  public  interests.  The  empire  may  secure  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  all  the  railroads,  but  the  acquisition  will  bring  with 
it  an  enormous  responsibility,  and  subject  the  government  in  manifold 
wavs  to  adverse  criticism. 

One  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  system  of  imperial  ownership  has 
declared  that  there  is  no  man  who  i>08sesses  the  gigantic  power  and 
breadth  of  view  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  chief  of 
the  whole  railroad  system,  and  that  a  despotic  control  of  the  roads  cau 
only  work  eviL 

The  railroad  question  in  other  countries  of  Europe  presents  but  few 
points  of  interest  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
the  railroad  systems  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  German 
Empire. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  almost  all  the  countries  of  South  America  in  which  railroads  have 
been  constructed,  the  companies  have  received  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment by  loans,  or  by  the  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  principal 
roads  of  Peru  were  built  and  are  owned  by  the  government.  All  the 
South  American  governments  are  continually  "  regulating"  the  railroads, 
the  people  in  all  these  countries  adhering  to  the  idea  that  they  must 
look  to  governmental  interference  for  the  correction  of  all  evils  of  a 
public  character.  Kail-rates  are  in  most  of  these  countries  limited  in 
the  original  charters.  The  companies  are  restrained  from  making  large 
profits  by  the  fear  that  the  government  will  step  in  and  cut  down  their 
tariffs  of  charges. 

FULL  AND  RELIABLE  RAILROAD  REPORTS. 

The  importance  of  collecting  statistical  and  other  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  operations  of  railroads  was  fully  appreciated  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  at  an  early  day.  Manifestly,  the  first 
step  toward  protecting  the  public  interests  against  the  apprehended 
evils  of  the  railroad  system  was  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  economic  and  commercial  bearings.  Such 
information  has  accordingly  been  collected  with  great  care  and  exacti- 
tude in  England,  by  parliamentary  committees  and  commissions,  and 
by  the  statistical  department  of  the  board  of  trade. 

A  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  in  England  in  the  year 
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1840  for  the  purpose  of  consideriDg  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the 
state,  and  of  recommending  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  practical  results  of  their  labors  were  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  recommendation  of  a  superintending  department  of  the 
government  which  should  have  no  duty  but  that  of  requiring  retunis 
and  of  enlightening  the  public  as  to  the  condition  of  the  traffic  and  of 
the  rates  for  transportation.  Eeturns  in  regard  to  British  railways  have 
been  rendered  annually  ever  since.  From  time  to  time  these  returns 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  they  now  constitute 
an  exceedingly  valuable  source  of  information.  The  knowledge  thus 
afforded  has  been  the  means  of  correcting  many  erroneous  views,  and 
the  railroad  companies,  knowing  that  their  operations  were  matters  of 
public  information,  have  been  much  more  guarded  in  their  actions  than 
have  railroad  managers  in  this  country. 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  have  been  brought  to 
realize  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  hostile  legislation  it  is  best  that 
they  should  aid  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  railroad  question. 

For  many  years  the  railroads  iu  the  United  States  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised almost  absolute  immunity  from  any  sort  of  governmental  super- 
vision over,  or  of  inquiry  into,  their  doings  or  tl^eir  financial  condition. 
The  privileges  accorded  to  the  companies  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  went  to  the  verge  of  license.  At  last  the  people  of  some  of  the 
States  in  which  the  construction  of  railroads  was  farthest  advanced, 
saw  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  companies  to  render  certain  annual 
returns  as  to  their  doings,  their  financial  status,  and  other  matters  of 
public  interest. 

The  commissioner  system  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  Xorthem 
and  Western  States,  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  nature  of 
the  returns  required.  These  returns  are,  however,  quite  defective,  a 
fact  well  known  to  the  commissioners,  who  have  instituted  measures 
toward  securing  a  uuification  of  forms,  and  towards  arriving  at  an 
agreement  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  data  to  be  collected. 
The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  eucountered  is  the  force  of  habits  and  of 
methods  of  book-keepiug  adopted  by  the  railroad  companies  during  a 
long  period  of  exemption  from  the  requirement  of  rendering  any  account 
of  their  doings  to  the  State. 

Widely  difterent  views  have  been  entertained  by  railroad  managers 
as  to  the  value  of  such  statistics  as  may  enable  them  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge,  in  detail,  of  their  own  experiences  in  the  conduct  of  rail- 
road affairs.  Many  important  lines  are  operated  simply  upon  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  possessed  by  them  in  regard  to  the  details  of  railroad 
affairs.  The  managers  of  other  lines,  however,  collect  elaborate  statistics 
covering  every  branch  of  expenditure,  and  the  line  of  policy  pursued 
is  largely  dictated  by  such  knowledge. 

Railroad  managers  also  differ  widely  in  their  views  as  to  the  policy  of 
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publishing  the  facts  known  to  themselves  in  regard  to  the  economies, 
the  traffic  interests,  and  the  financial  status  of  the  railroads  over  which 
they  preside.  The  manaii^rs  of  many  important  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try have  neglected  to  make  public  such  information  as  is  necessary  to 
afford  even  to  their  own  directors  and  stockholders  a  knowledge  of  the 
interests  intrusted  to  their  charge.  Only  a  few  of  the  trunk  lines  of  the 
United  States  have  as  yet  deemed  it  expedient  or  useful  to  publish  in- 
formation in  regard  to  their  doings. 

The  reports  covering  the  subject  of  transportation  on  the  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink, 
late  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of  that  road,  stand  by 
themselves  for  completeness  and  philosophical   arrangement.     These 
reports  serve  to  throw  light  upon  almost  every  question  of  a  practical 
nature  in  regard  to  the  business  of  that  road,  and   clearly  indicate 
what  can  be  done  by  other  companies.    So  important  did  Mr.  Fink  con- 
sider the  collection  of  this  information,  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
the  company  in  whose  service  he  was  employed,  that  he  declared  himself 
unwilling  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  if  he  was  not 
allowed  to  expend  annually  the  necessary  sum  for  the  collection  and 
collation  of  all  statistics  in  detail  bearing  in  the  remotest  degree  upon 
the  business  of  the  company. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  several  other  rail- 
roads in  this  country  have  prepared  elaborate  statistics  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  unfortunately  those  managers  deem  it  proper  to 
keep  such  information  from  the  public,  and  even  from  their  directors 
and  stockholders. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  public  should  be  informed  as  to 
the  great  commercial  movements  of  the  country  for  which  railways  now 
afford  very  largely  the  facilities  of  transportation.  This  object  can  best 
be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  uniform  returns  in  the  several  States, 
such  returns  being  supplemented  by  correlative  data  in  regard  to  the 
principal  movements  of  commerce  between  States  and  between  sections, 
collected  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Government.  This  is  a 
matter  which  must,  however,  be  brought  about  in  the  light  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  prepare  schedules  covering  much  desirable  information  touching  the 
management  of  railroads  and  the  commerce  upon  them ;  but  unless  great 
care  is  exercised  sach  schedules  may  embrace  requirements  which  the 
railroad  companies  will  find  it  utterly  impracticable  to  comply  with. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  quite  practicable  to  gain  information  which 
shall  serve  as  a  guide  in  preventing  abuses  by  railroad  companies  on  the 
one  band,  and  unwise  and  unjust  legislation  on  the  other. 

It  is  proposed  at  a  future  time  to  consider  very  carefully  the  different 

classes  of  information  which  should  be  collected  in  regard  to  interstate 

commerce,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  that  end. 
14ap» 
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Id  this  counectioQ  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  general 
topics  in  regard  to  which  information  is  desired. 

1.  Statistics  showing  the  quantity  of  grain,  live-stock,  lumber,  and 

provisions  shipped  from  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  into  the 

States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

2.  Statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  just 
mentioned,  which  are  shipped  from  the  Western  and  Norlh  westiern  States 
into  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

3.  Statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  commodities  shipped 
from  the  North  Atlantic  States  into  the  South  Atlantic  and  Oulf  States. 

4t.  Such  statistical  data  as  will  develop  (at  least  approximately)  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  several  well-defined  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  believed  by  men  well  informed  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial movements  that  it  is  quite  practicable  for  railroad  companies  to 
collect  and  furnish  much  information  of  this  character. 

5.  Such  data  as  may  be  necessary  for  developing  certain  fa&cts  bear- 
ng  upon  the  economy  of  transportation  by  rail  under  various  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  inquiry  at  the  present  time.  Information  of  this  character  will  aid 
very  much  in  determining  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations, reasonable  and  unreasonable  charges,  and  other  questions 
of  public  interest  relative  to  our  internal  commerce. 

Many  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  this  country  are  directly  trace- 
able to  certain  features  of  the  organization  of  railroad  companies.  Eail- 
road  management  in  this  country  has  thus  far  been  autocratic  rather 
than  representative  in  its  form.  In  many  cases  almost  absolute  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  Even  at  the  present 
time  many  of  the  managers  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  practi- 
cally ignore  their  stockholders  in  the  conduct  of  the  interests  intrusted 
to  them,  and  the  people  have  naturally  been  led  to  suspect  that  men 
so  reckless  of  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve, 
could  not  be  true  to  their  obligations  to  the  public. 

In  England,  the  policy  of  concealment  and  personal  rule  in  railroad 
management  has  given  place  to  that  of  publicity  and  accountability. 
The  annual  and  semiannual  reports  of  the  railroad  corporations  of 
England  now  present  detailed  and  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  various  companies,  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  commercial  movements,  and  other  facts  of  interest  to  proprietors 
and  to  the  public.  This  has  tended  to  establish  con6dence  in  rail- 
road securities  and  to  shield  stockholders  from  financial  exploits  de- 
signed to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  property.  The  public  have 
through  such  publicity  been  brought  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  state,  and  many  erroneous  ideas 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  railroad  operations  have  been  dispelled. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  signs  of  improvement  in  this 
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respect  have  been  observed  in  this  country,  and  those  railroad  compa- 
nies which  have  published  fall  statements  as  to  their  transactions  have 
thereby  gained  public  confidence  and  favor. 

The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  credit  of  that  great  enterprise  (the  most  extensive 
railroad  organization  in  the  world)  depended  upon  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  policy  pursued  by  its  management,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  concealment  would  be  liable  to  create  suspicion 
and  to  injure  its  credit,  the  stockholders,  at  a  meeting  held  March  10, 
1874,  appointed  an  investigating  committee  of  their  own  number,  who 
were  directed  to  make  an  appraisement  of  all  its  roads,  shops,  machin- 
ery, real  estate,  depots,  bonds,  stock,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  every  part  of  its  management.  The  report  of  that  committee 
embraces  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  rail- 
road  companies  in  their  relations  to  stockholders  and  to  the  public. 

The  following  extract  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  the  existing  distrust 
in  the  value  of  railway  stock  and  securities  is  of  interest: 

The  meaj^er  and  incomplete  reports  of  thd  directors  of  railroads  made  to  the  stock- 
holders. Railway  directors  in  their  reports  seem  gaided  by  the  old  adage  **  that  the 
least  said  is  soonest  mended."  There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  their  reports  to  the 
general  resolts  of  a  year's  work,  giving  financial  resalts  and  the  economic  workings, 
while  the  stockholders  are  left  in  great  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own  property. 
There  should  be  iu  every  report  the  fullest  detail  of  these  items,  enabling  each  stock- 
bolder,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  stock.  But 
these  reports  shonld  go  further,  and  give  the  most  ample  informition  as  to  the  position 
of  the  road  in  its  relations  with  other  roads,  and  state  fully  all  the  facts  that  might 
iufinence  its  policy,  its  plans  for  tho  future,  or  its  fioanccs. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  having  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  the  causes  of  distrust  and  of  hostility  which 
led  to  the  popular  opposition  to  railroad  management  throughout  the 
West,  have  very  fully  and  with  great  ability  discussed  the  evils  of  the 
I>olicy  of  concealment.  Their  conclusions  upon  this  subject  are  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  secrecy  as  affording  encouragement  to  fraud  and  mis- 
management on  the  one  baud  and  on  the  otber  as  being  a  frequent  occasion  for  unwar- 
rantable suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  are  strong  in  the  conviction  tbat  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  both  railway  companies  and  people  that  the  reports  made  by 
such  companies  should  be  very  much  more  full  and  thorough  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  There  may  be  oases  in  which  an  honest  corporation,  struggling  through 
financial  straits,  would  prefer  that  its  exact  condition  shonld  not  be  known  to  the 
world ;  and  yet,  even  in  such  cases,  the  policy  of  concealment  is  one  of  very  doubtful 
propriety  or  advantage,  while  the  amouut  of  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the  public 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  State  by  encouraging  less  honorable  coq>orations  in  the  prac- 
tice of  secret  frauds  may  be  very  great.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
State,  to  the  extent  of  its  power  to  prevent  the  practice  of  wrongs  upon  the  public  by 
the  corporations  of  its  own  creation,  is  bound  to  regard  the  general  welfare,  future  as 
well  as  present,  rather  than  the  tottering  credit  of  one  or  more  unfortunate  corporations. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have,  in  their  annual 
report  for  the  year  1875,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  policy  of 
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publicity,  and  pointed  to  the  natural  effect  of  this  policy  as  a  means  of 
preventing  abases.  After  exposing  the  unreliable  character  of  the  rail- 
road-returns made  to  the  State  the  commissioners  say : 

There  is  bat  one  remedy  for  snch  a  conclition  of  affairs ;  that,  however,  is  a  very  ob- 
vions  one.  It  will  be  fonnd  ia  an  increased  publicity  and  more  perfect  aniformity. 
The  last  vestige  of  the  old  idea  that  the  aocoants  of  railroad  corporations  are  matters 
of  private  concernment  only,  and  as  snch  can  best  be  managed  in  secret,  mast  be  gotten 
rid  of.  To  bring  about  this  resnlt,  a  bill  was  prepared  a  year  ago  and  sabmitted  by 
this  board  to  the  joint  legislative  committee  on  railways.  It  was  meant  to  be  radical 
in  its  character,  having  been  prepared  in  the  full  light  of  the  many  and  notorions  rail- 
road scandals  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  with  the  financial  revelations  which  followed 
the  crisis  of  1873  still  fresh  in  mind.  It  sabjected  the  books  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  a  constant  and  regalar  pnblio  sapervision,  with  a  view  to  securing  accuracy 
and  aniformity  in  the  method  of  keeping  them.  The  results  set  forth  in  future  retaros 
were  to  be  not  only  plausible  but  they  were  actually  to  represent  the  exact  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  each  company,  not  only  in  themselves  but  as  compared  with  those  of 
every  other  company.  Where  charges  had  to  be  apportioned  uuder  arbitrary  rules, 
those  rules  were  in  all  cases  to  be  approximately  the  same.  Where,  uuder  exceptional 
circumstances,  deviations  from  those  rules  became  necessary,  attention  was  to  be  called 
to  them  as  such. 

This  bill  subsequently  became  a  law. 

If  similar  measures  shall  be  adopted  in  other  States,  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  of  the  country  will  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  their 
true  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  fullest  and  most  complete  pub- 
licity, and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  will  thereby  be  ad- 
Tanced. 

INFOBMATION  FURNISHED  BY  EXPEBTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  requiring  the  preparation 
ot  this  report,  the  services  of  several  gentlemen,  well  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  and  transportation  interests  of  the  country,  have 
been  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  statistical  and  other  neces- 
sary information. 

A  large  part  of  the  contributions  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  the 
interesting  and  valuable  statements  prepared  by  the  following  persons: 

Mr.  Albert  Fink,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  well-known  civil  engineer  and 
railroad  manager;  Mr.  J,  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  management  of  railroads,  and  of 
traffic  upon  them ;  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Lees,  general  agent  of  the  New 
York  Cheap  Transportation  Association,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  railroad  question  ;  Mr.  Charles  Ran- 
dolph, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United  States;  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  railroads  in  the  Western  States; 
Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  formerly  secretary  of  theBoard  of  Trade  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  George  U.  Porter, 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell, 
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saperinteadeot  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Mr.  William 
Melhinch,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  gentleman  well  informed,  as  to  the 
commerce  of  that  city ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Wales,  secretary  of  the  Toledo 
Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  well  in 
formed  as  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston  and  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts ;  Mr.  William  Thurston,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  formerly  secretary  of  the  National 
Cotton  Exchange ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Sol  berg,  formerly  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Pope,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  a  gentleman  well  informed  as  to  the  commerce  of  that  city. 
Each  one  of  these  sixteen  gentlemen  has  had  a  large  business  ex- 
perience, and  the  names  of  all  are  well  known,  a  fact  which  lends 
great  value  to  their  respective  statements. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  report  to  secure  the 
services,  as  experts,  of  several  persons  well-informed  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  countr^Mn  their  rela- 
tions to  commerce.  This  is  a  measure  which  naturally  follows  the 
line  of  effort  pursued  during  the  past  year. 

The  main  object  to  be  attained  is  that  of  presenting  such  informa- 
tion as  will  convey  to  Congress,  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  manner, 
the  more  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  commerce  and 
the  conditions  governing  those  movements.  The  importance  of  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  such  information  has  been  several  times 
asserted  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  and  by  several  of  the  principal 
commercial  bodies  of  the  country. 

The  adoption  of  measures  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  requirement 
will  tend  to  bring  the  National  Government  into  closer  sympathy  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

CONCLUSION. 

Until  recently  circumstances  have  been  quite  unfavorable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  commerce  on  railroads- 
A  long  i>eriod  elapsed  before  the  modes  and  habits  of  commerce  could 
be  adapted  to  the  new  method  of  transportation  and  before  railroad 
managers  were  able  to  supply  the  requisite  facilities,  and  to  shape  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  roads  so  as  to  meet  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  trade.  As  the  rival  trunk  roads  were  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  toward  the  West  their  interests  soon  began  to  clash. 
A  period  of  wild  railroad  expansion  followed,  during  which  fierce  antag- 
onisms prevailed  and  all  the  economies  of  railroad  management  were 
subordinated  to  the  policy  of  gaining  "  strategic  advantages.'' 

The  period  of  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  lines  was  character- 
ized by  bold  exploits,  reckless  management,  and  glaring  abuses ;  almost 
absolute  power  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  so-called  "railroad 
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kings,'^  men  of  Rtrong  wills  and  ambitions  purposes.  Bat  at  last  the 
conflict  of  rival  railroad  interests  and  the  overruling  influence  of  com- 
mercial forces  rendered  it  impracticable  to  parcel  out  the  commerce  of 
this  country  among  four  or  five  great  railroad  corporations.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  fact  marked  the  beginning  of  a  conservative  period. 
Eailroad  managers  then  began  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  them,  and  to  seek  new  expedients  for  protecting  the  vast 
interests  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  From  the  force  of  neces- 
sity,  they  were  compelled  to  study  the  course  of  trade  and  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  governing  its  movements.  The  knowledge  thns 
gained  has  been  derived  from  stern  experience. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  business  of  the  country  during  the 
last  four  years  has,  more  than  anything  else,  forced  railroad  managers 
to  such  economies  as  have  made  the  roads  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever 
before  avenues  of  commerce.  The  opening  up  of  new  lines  of  commerce, 
the  establishment  of  direct  traffic  between  distant  points,  the  diversion 
of  important  branches  of  commerce  from  certain  trade-centers,  and  the 
concentration  of  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry  at  other  points 
have  also  led  to  great  changes  in  the  commercial  habits  of  the  country. 
The  increasing  competition  of  product  with  product  in  the  various 
markets,  or,  in  other  words,  ''the  struggle  of  all  commodities  to  reach  a 
parity  in  value,"  is  a  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion toward  the  equalization  of  values,  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  working  a  revolution  in  commercial  aflairs. 

The  greatly  changed  condition  of  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country  has  led  to  a  marked  change  of  sentiment  regarding  the  relations 
of  the  railroads  to  the  public.  During  those  years  of  expansion  and  of 
contest  for  a  prize  which  became  more  and  more  intangible  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  lines  which  were  to  grasp  it,  the  policy  of  concealment  was 
rigidly  adhered  to ;  but,  since  more  practical  and  business-like  methods 
have  been  adopted,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  publicity  is  becoming 
apparent.  When  great  expectations  were  succeeded  by  disappointment, 
stockholders  began  to  demand  information  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  their  properties.  At  the  same  time  trade-organizations  began  very 
carefully  to  take  note  of  the  movements  of  commerce  by  rail,  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  States  inaugurated  measures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistical  and  other  facts  in  regard  to  railroad  operations,  the 
tendency  being  constantly  toward  accuracy  and  perspicuity  in  the  re- 
turns. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  question  has 
tended  to  wear  off  asperities,  and  a  spirit  of  accommodation  in  the  minds 
of  railroad  managers  has  taken  the  place  of  a  tendency  toward  an  isola- 
tion of  their  interests.  The  present  is  therefore  believed  to  be  a  most 
auspicious  time  for  the  inauguration  of  concerted  measures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 
Kailroad  managers.  State  railroad  commissions,  voluntary  associations. 
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and  iudividuaU  iu  an  official  or  private' capacity  are  all  lending  their 
efiforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  facts 
tending  to  throw  light  apon  the  subject  is  generally  appreciated. 

In  adjusting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  varied  interests  of  society, 
the  railroad  system  has  been  and  is  still  passing  through  the  processes 
of  an  evolution,  but  it  is  an  evolution  the  course  of  which  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  hidden.  Special  efforts  at  adjustment  have  failed,  and 
disappointment  has  overwhelmed  many  a  supposed  solution  of  the  tohole 
question.  But  the  general  tendency  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  The  railroad  has  not  only  moved  toward  the  commercial,  the 
industrial,  and  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  but  the  interests  of  the 
people  have  shaped  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

In  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  put  forth  to  settle  the  various 
questions  touching  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  commerce,  to  the 
state,  and  to  each  other,  men  may  plan  and  they  may  execute;  but 
unless  they  build  wiser  than  they  know,  they  will  build  in  vain.  Con- 
cession  and  comity  must  grow  into  custom,  and  custom  must  develop 
into  law.  This  is  the  natural  course  of  adjustment ;  this  the  way  in 
which  every  forceful  agency  becomes  a  factor  in  human  activities. 

The  most  effective  instrumentality  in  bringing  about  this  desired  end 
will  be  found  to  be  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions 
governing  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 


MAPS  AND  CHARTS  ACCOMPANYING  THIS  REPORT. 

No.  1.  The  principal  trunk  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

No.  2.  The  principal  water  lines  of  transport  of  the  dnited  States. 

No.  3.  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  with  Central  Vermont  and  western  o 
uections. 

No.  4.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  throa 
freight  line  connections. 

No.  5.  Erie  Railway,  its  branches  and  through  freight  line  conn 
tions. 

No.  6.  The  Pennsylvania  Railway  system. 

No.  7.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  its  branches  and  through  freij 
line  connections. 

Ko.  8.  Map  showing  the  routes  composing  the  systems  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  s 
4,  connecting  the  Northwesteru  States  with  the  Southern  States  east 
the  Mississippi  River. 

No.  9.  Map  showing  the  routes  composing  the  system  No.  5,  oonnecti 
the  Korthwestern  States  with  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Miss 
sippi  River. 

NTo.  10.  Map  shQwing  the  eastern  and  southern  lines  carrying  west< 
produce  to  the  Southeastern  Sitates. 

NTo.  11.  Map  showing  the  several  railroad  and  steamer  lines  composi 
the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association. 

No.  12.  Competing  lines  for  the  transportation  of  western  produce  fr 
Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta. 

Ko.  13.  Competing  transportation  lines  between  Boston,  NTew  Yo 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  Southern  States. 

Charts. 

NTo.  1.  Average  rates  of  freight,  per  bushel,  on  grain  from  Chicago 
New  York,  1870  to  187G.  All  rail,  lake  and  rail,  lake,  canal,  and  H 
son  Biver. 

No.  2.  Monthly  shipments  of  wheat  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  r 
1870  to  1876. 

No.  3.  Monthly  shipments  of  corn  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  r 
1870  to  1876. 
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Page  7,  Hoe  6, /or  "  4-5  "  read  "  10-11." 

Page  6,  line  1,  after  "direction"  read  "East  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

Page  8,  lino  52, /or  "$16,000,000"  read  "$2,000,000;"  and  for  "$1,260,000"  read 
*«  $1,600,000." 

Page  10,  line  10,  omit  "  not." 

Page  12,  line  33,  read  "  low  *'for  "  lowest." 

Page  24,  line  46, /or  "protected"  read  "perfected." 

Page  27,  line  3,  answer  12,  after  "  shipped  "  read  "  by  routes,"  and  for  **  15  "  read  "  1.5." 

Page  29,  line  4,  qfter  "  and  "  read  "  to  avoid." 

Page  32,  last  Une  of  answer  21,  for  "  236  "  read  "  23.6,"  and /or  "  116  "  read  "  11.8." 

Page  34,  line  2,  after  "  the  "  read  "  northern." 

Page  36,  line  30,  onUt  "  not  to  make  n^just  discriminations." 

Page  39,  line  31,  omit  "  distance  and  "  and  read  "a." 

Page  40,  line  2,  question  33, /or  "  a  "  read  "  the." 

Page  40,  lines  10-12,  answer  33, /or  "  WerbUnde"  read  "  VerbUnde,"  and  in  last  line 
for  "  a  great "  read  "  to  be  an." 


Page  40, 1 
Page  41, 1 
Page  41, 1 
Page  41, 1 
Page  41, 1 
Page  41, 1 
Page  41, 1 
Page  42, 1 
Page  42, 1 
Page  43, 1 
Page  43, 1 
Page  43, 1 
upon  them." 


ne  23,  after  "  ship  "  read  "  ten." 

ne  6, /or  "  sure"  read  "safe,"  and  in  line  10, /or  "smaller"  read  " larger." 

ne3:j,/or"6"r«wf  "24." 

ne  45, /or  "$2,466,500"  r«aJ  "$2,956,500." 

ne  51, /or  "only"  read  "  not." 

ne  56,  omit  "  and  greater  loads  it." 

ne  58, /or  "  capacity  "  read  "  loads." 

ne  19,  qfter  "  in  "  read  "  the  want  of." 

ne  66, /or  "  1868"  read  "  1«72." 

ne  2,  question  37, /or  "classes"  read  "  charges." 

ne  4,  answer  27 ,  for  "  proportionate "  read  "proportion  to." 

ne  9,  t^fter  "cent"  read  " for  any  additional  tonnage  that  might  be  thrown 
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Page  44,  line  1,  answer  38, /or  "5  and  7  "  read  "  27-36." 

Page  44,  line  34,  for  "  4  "  read  "  27." 

Page  45,  line  6,  omit  **  where  it  is  open  to  competition  to  many  other  lines.^ 

Page  45,  line  2  from  bottom  of  page, /or  " their"  read  **  these." 

Page  46,  line  5,  before  *' Railroad"  read  "  in,"  and  omit  **  take  effect." 

Page  46,  line  6,  for  "  As  "  read  "  as." 

Page  46,  line  19, /or  "  they"  read  "  the  rates." 

Page  46,  line  40,  nfler  "  roads,"  and  before  "  that,"  read  "  and." 

Page  47,  line  6,  for  "  their  "  read  "  this." 

Page  47,  line  23, /or  "  understood"  read  "  understands." 

Page  47,  line  25,  for  **  wonders"  read  " much." 

Page  47,  line  1,  answer  41,  qfler  "cost"  retid  "of  operation." 

Page  48,  line  1,  answer  45, /or  "7,400"  read  "74,000." 

Page  48,  line  5,  answer  45,  for  "  87  "  read  "  8.7." 

AppEXDrx  No.  2. 
Page  05,  line  4,  answer  34, /or  "  Companies"  read  "Commissioners." 

Appendix  No.  3. 
Page  76,  line  5,  answer  25,  for  "  15,000,000"  read  "  1,500,000." 

Appendix  No.  8.* 

Page  114,  instead  of  "Sydney  D.  Maxwell,  Secretary,^  read  "Sidney  D.  Mazwe 
Superintendent." 
Page  124,  7th  line  from  bottom,  instead  of  natural  read  national. 
Page  12<>,  7tb  line  from  bottom,  insert  center  after  the  word  railway. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  1. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

BETWEEN  THE  WESTERN  AND  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  STATES, 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  TRANSPORT  ON  RAIL  AND  WATER  LINES,  AND  THE 

COMPETITION  BETWEEN  MARKETS   AND    BETWEEN   TRANSPORTATION 

.  LINES,  BY  MR.  ALBERT  FINK,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  1876. 

Qnestion  1.  An  effort  is  beiDff  made  to  ascertain  the  qnantity  of  floor,  grain,  live  an- 
imals, and  provisions  shipped  from  States  north  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  into  States  south  of  those  limits  during  the  year  1875.  Will  you  please 
state  the  lines  of  transportation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  which  such  products 
are  carried  into  the  Southern  States  T 

Answer.  The  following  are  the  principal  lines  between  the  West  and  the  l^uth  en- 
gaged in  transportation  of  western  produce : 

1.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  185  miles  long.  At 
Louisville  this  road  connects  with  roads  from  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  all 
points  West  and  North.  At  Nashville,  connects  with  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road, 151  miles  long ;  then  with  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  138  miles,  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Atlanta.  Total  distance,  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  474  miles.  Atlanta  is  the 
chief  distributiug  point  for  western  produce  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  through  it 
passes  the  western  produce  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

2.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  Nashville,  as  above,  185  miles ;  Nashville  and 
Decatur  Railroad,  Nashville  to  Decatur,  122  miles;  Decatur  to  Montgomery  and  to 
Selma,  via  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  183  miles ;  total  length  from  Louisville 
to  Montgomery  and  Selma,  490  miles.  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala.,  are  the  distribut- 
ing points  for  western  produce  for  Alabama,  Southern  (Georgia,  and  Western  Florida. 

3.  Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad,  from  Saint  Louis  to  Nashville,  316  miles. 
At  Evansville  this  road  connects  with  roads  from  Chicago,  the  West  and  Northwest, 
also  with  Ohio  River  steamers.  At  Nashville  it  connects  with  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  and  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  (Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  lessees,)  same  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

4.  'The  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  (now  consolidated  with  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad.)  This  road  connects  at  Cairo,  via  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  Columbus,  via  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  roads  from 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  (the  Illinois  Central,  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  and 
Saint  Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line,)  as  well  as  with  steamboats  and  barges  on  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers.    At  Nashville  it  makes  same  connections  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

5.  Steamers  on  Cumberland  River,  connecting  at  Nashville  with  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga and  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroads,  same  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

6.  Steamers  on  Tennessee  River  connect  at  Johnson ville  ^  ith  Nashville  and  North- 
western Railroad,  via  Nashville,  same  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

7.  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  connects  at  Memphis  with  steamers  and  barges 
ou  Mississippi  River  from  Saint  Louis  and  all  points  on  river ;  runs  from  Memphis  to 
Chattanooga,  310  miles,  and  thence,  as  via  route  No.  1,  to  Atlanta. 

8.  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  from  Memphis  to  Decatur,  188  miles,  and  from 
Decatur,  via  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  to  Montgomery  and  Selma,  183  miles. 
Total,  Memphis  to  Montgomery  or  Selma,  371  miles. 

9.  Clairo  to  Grand  Junction,  via  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  154 
miles ;  thence,  via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  136  miles,  to  Decatur,  and  via 
South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  183  miles,  to  Montgomery  or  Selma ;  also  from 
Grand  Junction,  via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  to  Chattanooga,  258  miles,  and 
thence  to  Atlanta. 

10.  Columbus,  Ky..  via  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  Corinth,  143  miles,  and  thence^ 
via  Memphis  and'  'Charleston  Railroad,  to  Chattanooga,  226  miles,  and  thence  to  At- 
lanta, and  also  from  Corinth,  via  Decatur,  (Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad.)  95 
miles,  and  thence,  via  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  to  Montgomery  and  Selma. 

11.  Steamers  and  barges  on  Mississippi  River  to  Vicksburgh,  and  thence  by  rail, 
Vicksburgh  to  Meridian,  (Vicksburgh  and  Meridian  Railroad,)  140  miles ;  Meridian  to 
•Selma,  (Alabama  Central  Railroad,)  108  miles  ;  Selma  to  Montgomery,  (West^rm  R^vV- 
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road  of  Alabama,)  50  miles  ;  Montfiromery  to  Atlanta,  (Western  Railroad  of  Alabama 
and  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad,)  175  miles.  Total  miles  from  Vicksburgh  to 
Atlanta,  473.  Also,  Montgomery  to  Eafaula,  (Montgomery  and  Enfanla  Railroad,)  81 
miles.    Also,  Montgomery  to  Colnmbns,  Ga.,  (Western  Railroad  of  Alabama, )  95  miles. 

12.  New  Orleans,  Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  (with  all  connections  north  as 
per  roate  No.  4,)  Cairo  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  ^6  miles,  and  thence  to  Meridian  96  miles, 
and  all  points  named  in  ronte  No.  11. 

13.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Colambas,  Ky.,  to  Meridian,  337  miles,  and  thenee, 
via  Alabama  Central  Railroad  to  all  points  named  in  ronte  No.  11.  The  three  routes 
Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  have  in  common  the  Alabama  Central  Railroad^  Meridian  to  Selma, 
and  thence  reach  points  named  in  route  No.  11. 

14.  Steamers  and  barges  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence, 
via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  to  Mobile,  141  miles.  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Railroad,  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  180  miles,  and  thence,  as  per  ronte  No.  11,  to  AUanta, 
Colnmbns,  and  Eufanla. 

15.  From  New  Orleans,  by  steamers,  to  Mobile ;  thence,  via  steamers  on  Alabama 
River,  to  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

These  are  the  principal  western  rentes  carrying  western  prodnce  to  the  Sontb  Atlan- 
tic and  Gnlf  States.  These  routes  all  center  in  Atlanta  and  Montgomery ;  from  thence 
they  branch  out  to  all  interior  points  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Galf. 

The  following  transportation-lines  carry  prodnce  to  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  River : 

16.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  Mobile,  length  472  miles, 
carries  western  produce  (besides  to  the  points  already  named)  to  all  stations  on  its 
own  line  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama ;  to  Memphis,  via  LonisTille 
and  Memphis  Railroad,  from  Humboldt ;  and  to  Vicksburgh,  via  Vicksburgh  and 
Meridian  Railroad,  from  Meridian,  and  to  Mobile. 

17.  The  I^ew  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad^  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  length 
548  miles,  carries  western  produce  to  all  stations  on  its  own  road,  including  New 
Orleans,  and  to  the  roads  intersecting  it  already  named  ;  also  to  Memphis,  via  Milan, 
(Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad;)  to  Vicksburgh,  via  Jackson,  Miss.,  (Vicksbnrgfa 
and  Meridian  Railroad.) 

18.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad,  (branch  of  L.  and  N.  R.  R., )  from  Lonis- 
ville  to  Memphis,  377  miles ;  and  from  Louisville  to  Montgomery,  thence,  via  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad,  to  Mobile ;  and,  via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  to 
New  Orleans. 

19.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad,  to  Milan,  282  miles,  where  it  connects  with 
the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago  Railroad  to  all  points  named  in  ronte 
No.  17. 

20.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad,  to  Humboldt,  296  miles,  where  it  connects 
with  Jlobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  as  per  mute  No.  16. 

21.  The  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  from  Louisville  to  Padacah, 
and  thence  connecting,  via  Paducah  and  Memphis  Railroad,  with  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  New  Orleans,  Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  as  per  routes  16  and  17. 

22.  Steamers  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  all  landings  on  those  rivers. 

By  these  twenty-two  western  lines  produce  is  carried  into  the  States  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
northern  limit  in  the  east  reached  by  these  western  lines  is  Wilmington  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Western  produce  is  carried  into  the  Gulf  States  by  the  following  eastern  lines : 

23.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad : 

MUes. 

Cincinnati  to  Hnntington,  by  Ohio  River 160 

Huntington  to  Richmond,  (rail) 421 

Richmond  to  Charlotte,  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 28*^ 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railway 266 

Cincinnati  to  Atlanta l,r^ 

Charlotte  to  Augusta,  via  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 195 

Augusta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Angnsta  Railroad 125 

Augusta  to  Charleston,  via  South  Carolina  Railroad l'3S 

Augusta  to  Savannah,  via  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  or  Port  Royal  Railroad.  132 

Alfto,  same  as  foregoing,  via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  Charlottesville,  Va.; 
thcuee,  via  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  to 
Dauvilli*,  Va,  where  cmuection  is  made  with  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad — total 
distance,  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  1.017  miles. 

The  follow ing  lines  cany  some  western  produce,  but  are  principally  *»ngaged  in  the 
trtftic  between  Boston,  New  York,  Pbiludelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Southern  States. 
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Most  of  the  western  prodace  is  carried  by  the  Baltimore  lines.  These  lines  have  con- 
nection by  sea  with  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  bat  in  enamerat- 
ing  them  I  will  nse  New  York  only  as  terminal  point. 

24.  Piedmont  Air-Line: 

Miles. 

Steamer  New  York  to  Richmond,  (prorating  distance) 192 

Thence,  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  to  Charlotte 282 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line.Railroad 266 

Total.New  York  to  Atlanta 740 

Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  via  Atlanta  and  West  Point  and  Western  Alabama  Rail- 
road    175 

Montgomery  to  Selma,  via  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama 50 

Atlanta  to  Rome,  via  Western  and  Atlantic  and  Rome  Railroad 100 

Charlotte  south  to  Augusta,  as  per  route  No.  23. 

25.  Great  Southern  Despatch  : 

Miles. 

New  York  to  Norfolk,  via  Old  Dominion  steamers,  prorating  distance 160 

Norfolk  to  Bnrksville,  via  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad 133 

Bnrksville  to  Charlotte,  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 229 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railroad,  as  per  route  23.  266 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 788 

From  Atlanta  to  Montgomery  and  Selma  and  Rome  as  per  route  24 ;  also  from  Char- 
lotte to  Augusta  as  per  route  23, 

26.  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Air-Line : 

Miles. 

New  York  to  Norfolk,  via  Old  Dominion  steamers,  prorating  distance 160 

Norfolk  to  Bristol,  via  Atlantic,  M ississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad 408 

Bristol  to  Dalton  or  Chattanooga,  via  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Rail- 
road   240 

Dalton  to  Atlanta,  via  Western  andAtlantic  Railroad 100 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 908 

Dalton  to  Rome,  via  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad 40 

Dalton  to  Selma,  via  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad 236 

Dalton  to  Calera,via  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad 174 

Calera  to  Montgomery,  via  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad 62 

Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 151 

Chattanooga  to  Memphis,  via  Memphis  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 309 

Chattanooga  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  via  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 295 

27.  Atlantic  Coast  Line : 

New  York  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  via  Old  Dominion  steamers,  prorating  distance..  160 

Portsmouth  to  Weldon,  via  Soaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad 8U 

Weldon  to  Wilmington,  via  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 162 

Wilmington  to  Columbia, via  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad...  189 

Columbia  to  Augusta,  via  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 85 

Augusta  to  Atlanta,  via  Georgia  Railroad 171 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanto 847 

Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Rome  as  per  route  24. 

Wilmington  to  Florence,  via  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 108 

Florence  to  Charleston,  via  Northeastern  Railroad 102 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad 107 

Augusta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad 125 

28.  New  York  to  Wilmington  by  steamer,  prorating  distance,  200  miles ;  thence  as 
per  route  27  to  all  points. 

Mi!e8. 

Distance,  New  York  to  Atlanta 887 

29.  New  York  to  Wilmington  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 200 

Wilmington  to  Charlotte,  via  Carolina  Central  Railway .^ Ib7 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railway,  as  per  route  24 .  266 

Total  New  York  to  Atlanta V^J^ 
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From  Atlaota  to  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Rome,  as  per  route  24. 

30.  Charleston  Line : 

New  York  to  Cbarleston  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 200 

Charleston  to  Aagasta,  via  Sonth  Carolina  Kailroad 138 

Augusta  to  Atlanta,  via  Georgia  Itailroad 178 

Total  New  York  to  Atlanta 516 

Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Rome,  as  per  route  24. 

Augusta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad,  as  per  route  27 125 

31.  Port  Royal  Line : 

New  York  to  Port  Royal  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 200 

Port  Royal  to  Augusta,  via  Port  Royal  Railroad 112 

Augusta  to  Atlanta,  via  Georgia  Railroad,  as  per  route  27 ......  171 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 483 

Augusta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad,  as  per  route  27. .......  125 

Atlanta  to  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Rome,  as  per  route  24. 

32.  Savannah  Line: 

New  York  to  Savannah,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 201 

Savannah  to  Macon,  by  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia 192 

Macon  to  Atlanta 103 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 496 

Savannah  to  Augusta,  by  Central  Railroad .. .  125 

Atlanta  to  Rome,  as  per  route  24 ..  100 

Macon  to  Albany, by  Southwestern  Railroad ...... 107 

Macon  to'Eufaula,  by  Southwestern  Railroad  .... , 143 

Macon  to  Columbus,  by  Southwestern  Railroad .,  100 

Columbus  to  MoDtgomery,  by  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama 94 

Montgomery  to  Selma,  by  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama,  as  per  route  24 50 

33.  New  York  to  Savannah, by  steamer, prorating  distance .  201 

Savannah  to  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad ..  179 

Live  Oak  to  Jacksonville,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad ..,.. 79 

Savannah  to  Bainbridge,  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad --•---........  236 

Savannah  to  Albany,  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad * .  . ^ 

Savannah  to  Je8sup,by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad . .  57 

Jessup  to  Macon,  by  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad ., . 146 

Macon  to  Atlanta,  by  Central  Railroad,  as  per  route  32 ....I.  103 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 507 

34.  Brunswick  Line : 

New  York  to  Brunswick,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 250 

Brunswick  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad 186 

Macon  to  Atlanta,  via  Central  Railroad,  as  per  route  32 103 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 539 

Brunswick  to  Jessup,  via  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad 40 

Jessup  to  Albany,  via  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad "  goi 

35.  New  York  to  Brunswick,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance --.'--.....  250 

Brunswick  to  Albany,  by  Albany  and  Brunswick  Railroad 171 

36.  New  York  to  Femandina,  by  steamer : 

Fernandina  to  Baldwin,  by  Florida  Railroad ,  47 

Baldwin  to  Jacksonville,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad,  as  per 

route  33 19 

Baldwin  to  Tallahassee,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad,  as  per 

route  33 140 

Baldwin  to  Chattahoochie,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad,  as  per 

route  33 190 

thence  by  steamboat  to  all  landings  on  Chattahoochie  and  Flint  Rivers,  and  to  Bain- 
bridge,  Eufaula,  Albany,  and  CoYnmbxiQ. 
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37.  Steamers,  New  York  to  Ne.v  Orleans,  and  thence  by  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
Railroad,  and  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad^  and  by  steamboat  to  Montgomery  and 
Stthiia. 

Routes  No8.  24  to  32  inclnsive,  work  from  Montgomery,  via  Mobile  and  Montjifomery 
Railroad  to  Mobile,  and  thence  via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad  to  New  Orleans. 
Also  from  Selma,  via  Alabama  Central  Railroad,  107  miles,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  thence 
110  miles,  via  Vicksbnrgh  and  Meridian  Railroad,  to  Vicksbnrgh,  Miss. 

The  37  transportation-rontes  carrying  western  prodace  to  the  Sonth  may  be  for  a 
more  convenient  oversight  classified  as  follows : 

System  1.  Routes  No.  1  to  6  centering  in  Nashville,  and  from  there  branching  out  in 
a  southeastern  direction  to  Atlanta,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  and  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  and  in  a  southern  direction  to  Montgomery,  via  the  Lonisville  and 
Nashville  Riiilroad  (Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroarl)  and  South  and  North  Alabama 
Railroad. 

System  2.  Routes  No.  7  to  10,  passing  through  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  through 
Decatur  to  Montgomery. 

System  3.  Routes  No.  11  to  13,  reaching  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  via  Alabama 
Central  Railroiid,  (Meridian  to  Selma.) 

System  4.  Ronr«  No.  14,  r-'aching  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  via  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery Railroad,  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama,  and  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Riil- 
road. 

System  5.  Ront-es  No.  15  to  2*2,  reaching  the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  including  the  State  of  Alabama. 

System  6.  Routes  No.  23  to  37,  reaching  the  Southern  States  from  the  West,  via  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  via  the  eastern  and  southern  trunk  Hues. 

Questicm  2.  Please  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  competition  exist- 
ing Ijetween  rival  railroads  extending  from  the  Western  States  into  the  Southern 
States,  and  mention  generally  the  principal  points  at  which  and  the  geographical 
limits  within  which  such  competition  exists. 

Answer.  I  have  in  answer  to  question  1  enumerated  the  various  transportation  lines 
competing  for  the  western  traffic  to  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  Qulf  State.4  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Toe  first  six  lines  named,  comprising  the  first  system,  which  center  in  Nashville  and 
connect  for  the  Southeast,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  with  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad, and  for  the  South  to  Montgomery  and  Selma  with  the  Nashville  anl 
Decatur  division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  six  lines  compete,  therefore,  for  business  with  each  other  as  far  as  Nanhville, 
and  there  become  common  feeders  to  the  southern  lines  named,  the  Nashville  aud  Cjat- 
tanooga  and  Nashville  and  Ddcatur  Railroads.  These  two  lines  reach  the  sam )  points 
iu  the  South,  but  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 

By  mutual  agreement  they  work  to  specified  territories,  determiued  by  the  shorten 
distance  at  which  it  may  be  reached  by  each  line. 

The  second  system  of  lines,  (from  7  to  10,)  competing  with  the  first,  consists  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  feeders. 

For  the  Southeast,  (Atlanta,)  the  first  and  second  systems  compete  with  each  other  as 
far  as  Chattanooga,  where  they  connect  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R  lilroad,  to 
which  they  become  common  feeders. 

At  Decatur  the  second  system  of  lines  compete  with  all  the  lines  named  in  the  first 
system,  working  via  Nashville  and  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  division  of  the  Liouisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  connect  with  the  Sonth  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  (con- 
trolled by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,)  to  which  road  they  all  become  com- 
mon feeders. 

The  third  system  of  lines  (from  II  to  13)  consists  of  the  roads  from  Vicksbnrgh  to 
Meridian  and  Selma,  with  their  connections  by  river  and  rail,  and  compete  at  Selma 
and  Montgomery  and  all  points  east  with  the  first  and  second  systems  of  Hues,  (from  1 
to  10.) 

The  fourth  system,  ( 14  and  15,)  comprising  the  lines  working  via  New  Orleans  to 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  and  points  east,  compete  again  with  the  three  first  system? 
of  lines,  1  to  13. 

We  have  therefore  three  distinct  systems  of  competitive  transportation  lines,  each 
consisting  of  a  number  of  roads,  all  competing  for  the  same  business  with  each  other. 

All  the  lines  constitntiug  the  fifth  system  (16  to  22)  are  in  competition  with  each 
other  for  the  traffic  from  the  West  and  North  to  the  States  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  this  competition  is  not  shared  by  the  three  first  systems,  which  work 
into  a  territory  farther  to  the  east. 

The  sixth  system  of  roads,  (the  eastern  lines  from  23  to  37,)  while  they  are  all  com- 
peting with  each  other,  are  competing  also  with  the  three  first  systems  of  roads  for 
western  traffic,  more  particularly,  however,  to  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  eastern  and  southern  lines  named  do  not  only  compete  with  the  western  lines 
for  the  same  articles  of  traffic,  such  as  are  only  produced  iu  the  West,  but  there  is 
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strong  competitioD  between  them  regarding  the  articles  of  traffic  which  are  prodaced 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  such  as  agricnltural  implements,  machinery,  mana- 
factored  iron,  soap,  oil,  &,c. 

Question  3.  By  what  lines  are  the  rates  of  transportation  established  to  competiDg 
points  in  the  Sooth  for  freight  coming  from  the  West ! 

Answer.  All  the  lines  named  in  my  answer  to  question  1  are  interested  in  and  exer- 
cise their  infloence  upon  establishment  of  rat«s ;  but  in  most  instances,  roads  termi- 
nating at  competing  points  can  and  do  control  the  rates  from  point  of  shipment.  For 
example,  the  rates  from  the  West — Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville,  to  Montgemery— 
can  be  determined  by  the  three  lines  terminating  at  Montgomery,  if  they  desire  to  do 
so,  viz,  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  (South  and  North  Alabama  Rail- 
road,) the  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  and  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad. 

The  terminal  roads,  however,  generally  consult  and  co-operate  with  their  connections 
In  determining  such  rates.  But  where  there  are  a  number  of  lines  connecting  with 
one  common  trunk  road  which  terminates  at  a  competing  point,  the  connecting  roads 
often  compete  with  each  other,  and  the  terminal  road  may  not  be  able,  or  may  not  con- 
sider it  to  its  advantage  to  control  the  rates.  In  that  case  it  charges  either  its  fall 
local  or  some  arbitrary  rates  to  all  its  connections,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  more  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  maintain 
any  fixed  rates  at  competing  points. 

To  illustrate  the  subject  further,  referring  to  the  establishment  of  rates  at  Mont- 
gomery : 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  may  control  such  of  its  feeders  at  Nashville 
and  at  Decatur  which  depend  upon  that  road  for  connection  with  Montgomery  ;  but 
others — for  example,  the  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  or  Illinois  Central — can  reach 
Montgomery  via  Cairo,  Meridian,  and  Selma,  and  may  combine  with  one  or  other  of 
the  roads  terminating  at  Montgomery  in  the  establishment  of  ratfs  to  that  point. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  or  the  barge-lines  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Vicksburgh  and  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  can  establish  the  rates  to  these  two 
points  so  as  to  infiuenee  the  total  rates  to  Montgomery. 

It  therefore  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  the  various  lines  named,  and  not  onlj 
those  terminating  at  Montgomery,  to  establish  and  maintaiu  rates  to  that  city. 

The  action  of  one  influences  that  of  the  others.  It  must  appear  that  it  is  a  most  in- 
tricate and  difficult  work  to  make  agreement  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon rates  to  competing  point»>,  where  the  interests  are  so  diversified,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  same. 

The  rates  established  to  Montgomery  determine  the  rates  to  Atlanta. 

Certain  relations  in  the  rates  to  these  cities  have  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  se- 
cure to  each  the  advantages  of  its  geographical  position. 

The  railroads  more  particularly  interested  in  the  business  of  Atlanta  and  not  inter- 
ested in  that  of  Montgomery — for  example,  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroads — must  take  care  that  the  rates  to  Atlanta  are  kept  in  line  with 
the  rates  to  Montgomery,  so  that  business  is  not  diverted  from  Atlanta  to  Montgom- 
ery. 

At  Atlanta  the  three  systems  of  western  lines,  from  1  to  14,  come  in  competition  with 
the  system  of  the  eastern^  lines;  the  rates  on  western  produce  shipped  via  Baltimore 
to  Atlanta  by  the  southern  trunk  lines  must  therefore  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rat^ 
that  may  have  beea  established  by  the  western  lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  Vicksburgh 
and  New  Orleans,  or  vice  vtraa^  the  latter  lines  have  to  conform  to  the  rates  established 
by  the  eastern  lines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  established  by  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River  con- 
trol and  influence  the  rates  via  ocean  steamships,  and  vice  versaj  showin^j^  the  mutual 
dependence  of  distant  lines  upon  each  other  in  the  establishment  and  maint-euanee  of 
rates.  Although  these  lines  may  not  come  in  direct  competition  with  each  other,  jet 
are  afiected  and  controlled  by  the  competition  between  the  difierent  commercial  com- 
munities, and  as  above  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  and  Atlanta. 

Question  4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  competitive  elements,  as  between  railroad 
interests  in  the  Western  States,  are  being  increased  or  reduced  in  number  ? 

Answer.  Competition  between  the  transportation  lines  from  the  West  to  the  South 
has  been  very  much  increased  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  construction  of  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  and  from  Mobile  to  Tensas 
River  has  opened  a  now  line  to  Montgomery  and  interior  points  east,  in  connection 
with  steamboats  and  barges  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  construction  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  from  Saint  Louis  to  Belmont  com- 
pleted the  first  all-rail  line  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  South.  Two  other  rail  lines  have 
since  been  established  from  Saint  Louis,  one  working  via  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to 
Cairo  and  connecting  there  with  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
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and  tbe  other  the  Saint  Lunis  and  Soatheasteru  Railroad  via  Evansville  and  Henderson 
to  Natthville. 

The  extension  of  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago  Railroad  from  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  to  a  point  opposite  Cairo  has  given  all-rail  connection  to  Chicago  and  tbe 
whole  Northwest. 

Cliicago  has  now  three  all-rail  lines  to  the  South,  viz:  via  Louisville,  Evansville, 
and  Cairo.  Freight-cars  run  through  without  change  of  bulk  from  Saint  Louis  and 
Chicago  over  the  routes  named  to  all  points  South. 

It  is  not  likely,  considering  the  comparatively  small  traffic,  of  which  I  have  fur- 
nished statements  in  answer  to  questions  4  and  5,  that  additional  competing  lines  will 
be  constructed  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  line  now  being  built  for  the  puqiose  of  entering  in  com- 
petition for  the  southern  trade — the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chattanooga. 

Question  5.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  new  roads  intending  to  compete 
for  business  with  the  existing  line^  upon  rates  and  cost  of  transportation  f  Under 
what  condition  and  to  what  extent  will  the  construction  of  competing  roads  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  interests  of  the  people  f 

Answer.  The  increase  in  competing  lines  may,  and  does  generally,  have  the  effect  to 
reduce  the  rat^is  of  transportation  and  the  revenue  of  railroads;  but  this  reduction 
does  not  necessarily  or  always  follow,  because  an  agreement  between  the  competing 
lines  may  be  formed  by  which  rates  may  be  maintained  or  increased,  insteaMl  of  re- 
duced. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  one  important  fact  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  viz,  that  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  a  greater  number  of  railroads  than  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  traffic  is  to  increase  to  a  great  extent  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  interest  on  the  cost  of  two  roads  built  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  that  could  be  transacted  by  one  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  two  roads 
is  of  course  twice  as  much  as  the  interest  on  the  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  one 
road. 

This  portion  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
amount  of  business  performed,  (interest  and  maintaining  of  road,)  forms  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  transportation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  every  ad- 
ditional road  built  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  that  could  have  been 
accommodated  by  a  road  already  built,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  increased  from  40 
to  60  per  cent. 

The  true  and  proper  plan  therefore  to  cheapen  transfyortation  is  to  concentrate  the 
business  of  the  country  upon  the  fewest  number  of  railroads. 

It  is  generally  overlooked  that  while  the  multiplication  of  competing  lines  may  have 
the  temporary  effect  of  lowering  rates,  yet  the  tendency  is  toward  an  increase. 

The  railroad  companies  will  always  endeavor  to  re-imburse  themselves,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  service,  but  should  existing  conditions  prevent  this,  then 
the  proprietors  of  the  road  become  losers,  while  shippers  may  profit  by  the  lower  rate,. 
or  may  not  be  obliged  to  pay  higher  rates. 

Some  one  has  to  meet  the  losses  incurred.  Tbe  convStructiou  of  competing  lines  can 
only  be  justified  from  an  economic  point  of  view  if  the  reduction  in  transportation- 
charges  that  may  follow  results  in  au  increase  of  busine^  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  these  losses. 

The  restrictive  and  exclusive  policy  of  some  railroads  in  refusing  the  use  of  their  roads, 
or  part  of  their  roads,  to  connecting  lines  upon  equitable  terms,  (when  by  such  use 
they  might  become  competitors,)  has  forced  the  construction  of  new  roads  not  needed, 
and  the  desire  of  commercial  communities  to  exclusively  control  lines  of  transportation 
has  had  the  same  i-ffect,  and  has  resulted  in  great  injury  to  the  country,  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  tax  that  has  to  be  levied  upon  commerce  or  upon 
the  parties  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railroad  property. 

The  traffic  not  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  construction  of  so  many  roads  and  to 
maintain  the  same,  railroad  property  has  greatly  depreciated,  and  this  depreciation 
has  reacted  in  many  ways  injuriously  upon  other  important  interests  of  the  country. 
'^  From  these  considerations  and  the  past  experience  the  lesson  should  be  learned  that, 
in  order  to  cheapen  transportation,  the  traffic  should  be  concentrated  npon  the  existing 
roads.  The  plan  which  is  generally  proposed  to  build  additional  roads  in  order  to 
cheapen  transportation  must  have  the  contrary  effect  from  that  intruded. 

New  roads  should  only  be  builtfin  cases  where  the  existing  roads  are  not  so  located 
or  of  safflcient  capacity  as  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  people. 

This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad, 
already  referred  to.  This  road  is  being  built  to  compete  for  the  southern  traffic  with 
thirty-six  existing  lines,  which  I  have  enumerated  in  answer  to  question  1. 

Cincinnati  is  already  connected  by  rail  with  all  points  in  the  Sonth.  Tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  Southern  Road  opens  no  new  country  except  that  immediately  upon  the 
line  of  the  road. 
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The  total  western  traffio  in  a  soatbern  direction,  if  concentrated  npon  one  road,  woold 
yield  a  revenue  of  $7,8G7  per  mile.  Only  a  portion  of  this  can  possibly  be  carried  by 
one  of  the  thirty-four  competing  lines,  including  in  this  number  the  Cincinnati  Soatb- 
ern Railroad. 

The  portion  now  carried  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  both  south  and 
north,  including  the  whole  of  the  shipments  made  by  Cincinnati,  yields  a  roveuae  of 
$6,040.  (See  answer  to  qaestion  5.)  In  this  is  included  the  revenue  derived  from  tbe 
Nashville  business  proper,  which  city  is  not  accessible  to  the  Cincinnati  Southeni 
Railroad;  also  Memphis,  to  which  point  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  cannot 
compete  with  a  rail  line  163  miles  shorter  aud  with  the  river. 

The  rates  eatiiblished  by  river  being  very  loWj  hardly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  trans portatto* 
over  the  shorter  rail  lines,  would  therefore  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  cost  over  the  longer 
line.  The  revenue  derived  from  Nashville  aud  Memphis  business  |>ei'  mile  of  road  for 
the  year  1875  was  (see  report  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  that  year,  pages 
169  aud  170)  $1,330;  thin,  deducted  from  $6,040,  leaves  $4,710;  tbe  amount  per  mile  of 
road  for  which  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  compete  with  the  existing  line  via 
Louisville. 

Cincinnati  now  contributes  to  this  revenue  (pages  169  and  170  of  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  report)  $982  per  mile  of  road,  or  21  per  cent. 

The  total  gross  revenue  of  tbe  CiQcinuati  Southern  Railroad  from  the  present  Cin- 
cinnati bu^siness  to  all  points  iu  the  South  that  can  be  reached  by  it   (tbe  len$;th  of 
the    road  from  Cincinnati    to  Chattanooga   being  340  miles)   will    be   340  X  $9^2  = 
$33.3,880. 

The  question  arises  to  what  extent  can  the  southern  business  of  Cincinaatl  be  in- 
creased in  cousecinence  of  the  opening  of  this  new  line  of  communication  ? 

This  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  changes  which  may  be  effected  in  favor 
of  Cincinnati  in  the  rates  of  transportation. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  cannot  control  rates  beyond 
Chattanooga,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  that  rates  to  points  beyond  are  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  between  all  the  competing  lines  and  the  trunk  lines  to  which  the? 
are  common  feeders,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  competing  lines,  do  matter  what 
rates  may  be  established  from  Cincinnati,  to  maintain  the  present  existing  relative 
rates  from  competing  cities,  (from  Louisville,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louii^,)  it  can  hardlj 
be  expected  that  any  additional  advantages  can  be  derived  by  Cincinnati  over  rival 
cities  on  account  of  the  construction  of  this  new  road. 

The  rates  of  transportation  now  charged  are  reasonable  in  themselves. 

I  have  shown,  in  answer  to  questions  4  and  5,  that  the  average  charges  on  south- 
bound freight  over  the  Nashville  line  was  1.87  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  aud  on  nortb- 
bound,  1.23  cents;  on  the  Memphis  line,  south-bound,  1.5  cents,  and  north-bouud,  l.Od 
cents. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Louisville  aud  Niishville  Railroad  for  tbe 
year  1875  was  1.23  centf,  (exclusive  of  interest,)  showing  the  profits  to  cover  interest  on 
investment  are  not  excessive.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  tbe  new  road  rat^ 
will  not  cover  more  than  cost  of  transportation,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  country 
affording  little  local  business.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  local  freight 
and  the  passenger  traffic  will  hardly  pay  more  than  cost  of  operatioa  through  a 
thinly-settled  country. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  assuming  that  the  road  is  being  construct-ed  excln- 
sively  for  the  purpose  of  competing  for  the  southern  freight  business  to  points  beyond 
Chattanooga,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  shipping  all  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  Chat- 
tanooga, which  is  now  being  shipped  by  Cincinnati,  $333,880,  will  be  increased  by  tbe 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  road,  which,  at  8  per  cent,  on  $16,000,000,  is  $1,2^,000  per 
annum;  io  other  words,  the  construction  of  this  additional  competing  railroad  line 
will  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  competitive  business  nearly  Gve  times. 

It  is  true  that  the  shippers  (the  producers  and  consumers)  who  use  the  road  do  not 
pay  this  additional  amount,  but  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  or  some  one  else  will  have 
to  pay  it. 

The  service  might  have  been  performed  by  the  existing  linos  of  transportation  with 
some  profit,  while  hereafter  the  gross  revenue  from  it  may  be  consumed  iu  operating 
expenses  npon  a  new  road  and  leave  nothing  for  the  payment  of  interest  ou  the  in- 
vestment. 

There  is  not  only  a  waste  of  new  capital,  but  the  capital  already  invested  in  the 
existing  roads  is  made  less  remunerative.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  national  importance 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  capital,  no  matter  by  whom  it  is  wasted,  or  whose  capital  it 
is,  whether  home  or  foreign.  Large  investments  in  railroads  have  and  are  being  made 
without  regard  to  facts  and  considerations  of  the  nature  which  I  have  here  presented. 

I  have  merely  referred  to  this  special  case  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  show 
how  the  construction  of  competing  lines  may  affect  the  cost  of  transportation  and  tbe 
interest  of  the  people.  It  is  not  maintained  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
particular  case  are  strictly  correct,  (although  I  believe  them  to  be  nearly  so.)   I  merely 
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intended  to  show  the  method  whioh  should  he  applied  to  the  consideration  and  investi- 
gation of  such  subjects.  I  have  purposely  stated  the  facts  and  assumptions  upon  which 
the  estimates  are  based  in  order  that  their  correctness  may  be  tested. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  elements  of  a  local  nature  that  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration, but  I  have  merely  confined  myself  to  the  main  features. 

It  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  what  may  be  the  increase  of  business  to  the  road 
or  to  the  community  it  serves;  but  even  supposinji;  that  this  business  could  be  doubled 
or  trebled,  and  also  that  it  would  yield  the  usual  profit  beyond  cost  of  operation,  the 
sums  so  realized  would  not  go  far  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  increase  of  business  must,  however,  be  limited,  considering  that  there  are  already 
36  transportation  lines  contesting  for  a  traffic  that  could  be  readily  accommodated  by 
any  one.  The  great  importance  of  collecting  statistical  information  in  regard  to 
the  extent,  character,  and  volume  of  commerce  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity  of  further  transportation  facili- 
ties, becomes  apparent  from  the  considerations  here  submitted. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  a  want  of  such  statistical  information,  or  to  its  dis- 
regard, that  the  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  in  this  country,  the  effects 
of  which  are  now  seriously  felt  in  the  depressed  condition  of  all  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Question  6.  Please  to  stiite  your  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  policy  of  a  road 
entering  into  special  contracts  with  parties  proposing  to  erect  large  manufacturing 
establinhments  on  the  line  of  their  roads  to  carry  freight  at  less  rates  than  for  the  pub- 
lic generally,  the  object  being  to  wait  for  profits  likely  to  arise  from  the  general  de- 
velopment of  business  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  such  works. 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  a  common  carrier  has  the  legal  right  to  enter  into  spec- 
ial contract  with  manufacturing  establishments  to  carry  Height  at  less  rate  than  for 
the  public  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  erection  of  such  establish- 
ments on  the  line  of  its  road. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  railroad  companies  to  make  themselves  partners  in  private 
enterprises.  Even  if  they  had  the  legal  right,  it  is  questionable  woether  it  would  be 
good  policy  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  same  articles  of  freight  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rates  between  the  same 
points.  If  coal  is  carried  from  A  to  B  for  a  blast-furnace  at  B  at  a  certain  rate,  it 
should  be  earned  for  the  same  rate  for  a  party  at  B,  who  consumes  it  in  manufactur- 
ing ffour.  Both  parties  benefit  the  railroads,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  and  to  grant  privileges  on  account  of  the  degree  to  which  railroad  compa- 
nies may  be  benefited  by  different  shippers.  Such  policy  would  lead  to  many  compli- 
cations and  unjust  discrimination.  Nor  do  I  think  it  right  that  common  carriers 
should  make  special  contracts  on  account  of  the  quantity  shipped,  except  when  quan- 
tity forms  an  element  in  the  cost  of  the  transportation  service,  and  this  is  only  the 
case  when  the  quantities  are  less  than  car-loads. 

It  does  not  cost  more  to  carry  ten  car-loads  of  freight  between  two  stations,  A  and 
B,  for  one  shipper  than  it  costs  to  carry  one  car-load  for  each  of  ten  shippers. 

The  railroad  company  derives  as  much  benefit  from  ten  small  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments as  from  one  large  one  of  the  capacity  of  ten  smaller  ones. 

If  the  railroad  company  grants  to  the  larger  establishment  lower  rates  of  transpor- 
tation, it  would  unjustly  discriminate  against  parties  with  limited  means,  and  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  railroad  company. 

A  common  carrier  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  rule  to  charge  the  same  rate  for 
transportation  for  the  same  articles  between  the  same  points,  only  discriminating  on 
account  qf  quantity  as  far  as  it  infiuences  the  cost  of  transportation.  He  should  not 
make  any  arbitrary  distinctions  merely  depending  upon  his  will. 

Discrimination  in  rates  of  transportation  should  be  based  upon  conditions  and  facts 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  upon  principles  recognized 
as  correct  in  all  other  business  transactions. 

I  have  more  fully  explained  the  subject  of  ''just  and  unjust  discrimination  "  in  my 
report  of  the  operation  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Compauy  for  1673-74, 
page  55,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer. 

Question  7.  Please  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  competition  exist- 
ing between  rival  transportation  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, to  the  Sonthern  States  T  What  lines  infiueuce  or  control  the  competitive  rates 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  the  Southern  States?  (See 
map  No.  13. ) 

Answer.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  the  lines  named  in  my  answer  to  question 
No.  1  to  establish  rates  of  transportation  to  competitive  points  in  the  territory  named, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  explanation  : 

The  rates  between  Boston  and  Chicago  determine  the  rates  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.    The  roads  interested  in  the  business  of  each  of 
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these  cities  must  maintaiD  certain  relations  in  the  rates  in  order  that  one  city  may  not 
secure  nndue  advantages  over  the  other. 

The  rates  to  Chicago  from  the  eastern  cities  determine  also  the  rates  to  Saint  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  npon  the  same  principle. 

The  last-named  cities  are  connected  by  navigable  rivers  with  Memphis. 

The  rates  to  Memphis  are  established  by  adding  to  the  rail-r^ite  to  Lonisville,  Cid- 
€innati,  and  Saint  Lonis,  the  river-rate  from  these  cities  to  Memphis.  The  Memphis 
rate  determines  the  Nashville  rate. 

The  railroads  centering  at  Nashville  must  see  that  Memphis  does  not  enjoy  adrui- 
tages  over  Nashville  by  which  the  trade,  which  the  latter  city  claims  as  it«  own,  is  not 
transferred  to  Memphis.  Tbns  Nashville,  although  situated  in  the  interior,  removed 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  partially  shares  with  Memphis  the  advantages  of  river 
transportation. 

The  Nashville  rate  influences,  in  obedience  to  the  same  principle  above  referred  to, 
the  rates  to  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Selma. 

At  these  last-named  cities,  including  Nashville,  Memphis,  Vicksbnrgb,  Meridian,  the 
northern  trunk  lines  which  reach  these  places  via  Louisville  come  in  competition  with 
the  system  of  southern  trunk  lines  via  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Port  Royal,  Savannah,  Brunswick  by  sea,  and  from  there  to  all  interior  points  via  rail. 

The  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  ocean  steam- 
ship lines,  and  the  rates  at  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  other  interior  points  are  again 
influenced  by  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  established  by  the  ocean  steamship 
lines. 

From  this  general  statement  it  appears  that  the  establishment  of  rates  to  the  South 
requires  the  co-operation  of  the  many  transportation  lines  which  I  have  named.  The 
action  of  one  influences  that  of  many  others. 

The  most  northern  lines  between  Boston  and  Chicago  can  influence  the  rates  to  the 
Gulf  States.  When  rates  are  changed  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  New  York  to 
Louisville,  the  southern  trunk  lines  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  &€., 
have  to  conform  to  them,  and  vice  versa. 

The  ocean  steamship  lines  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  exert  their  inflaence  upon 
rates  to  the  interior,  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  &c. 

The  steamboat  lines  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  exert  their  influences  npon 
rates  to  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlan  ta.  The  steamship  li  ues  ( and  sail- 
ing-vessels) between  the  northern  and  southern  Atlantic  coast  cities  exert  their  infla- 
ence npon  rates  to  the  interior  points  in  the  South. 

No  rates  can  therefore  be  firmly  established  and  maintained  except  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  parties  who  can  thus  exert  their  influence  upon  the  same. 

The  great  difficulty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  uniform  rates  of  transportation 
throughout  the  country  becomes  apparent  from  this  brief  and  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  competing  lines.  Under  the  present  system  of  the  management  of 
competitive  business  of  transportation  lines  and  from  the  want  of  systematic  co-opera- 
tion between  so  many  parties  interested  in  this  subject,  nothing  else  can  be  expected 
but  the  constant  fluctuation  of  rates,  railroad  wars,  and  unjust  discrimi nation. 

Concert  of  action  and  c  (-operation  become  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
rates  of  transportation  upon  a  proper  basis  and  to  maintain  the  same  with  some  degree 
of  permanency. 

Question  8.  Stat«  the  principle  upon  which  competitive  rates  should  be  established 
by  transportation  lines,  the  principal  method  by  which  they  are  established,  the  means 
employed  to  maintain  the  same,  the  reason  why  they  are  so  frequently  broken ;  also 
state  the  cause  of  railroad  wars  and  their  effect  upon  the  public  interests. 

Answer.  I  have  referred  to  the  mutual  dependence  of  railroad  companies  npon  each 
■other  regarding  the  establishment  of  competitive  tariff's. 

The  right  of  each  company  to  regulate  and  change  its  own  tariff  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  another  road  cannot  be  denied,  but  this  right  is  not  only  possessed  by 
one  but  by  all.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  its  exercise  one  road  changes  its  tariff  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  another  the  next  day,  and  so  on — the  action  of  one  affecting 
the  interest  of  all  the  others — the  injurious  efft)Cts  of  this  separate  and  independent 
action  would  be  felt  by  all. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mutual  interest,  almost  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  to  adjust  properly  the  railroad  tariffs  of  the  country,  that  the  various  lines  of 
transportation  competing  for  the  same  traffic,  or  whose  tariffs  are  inflnenced  by  each 
other,  should  act  in  concert. 

They  should  give  each  other  timely  notice  of  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made,  so 
that  all  may  be  able  to  conform  thereto.  This  is  the  correct  theory  npon  which  com- 
peting transportation  lines  should  and  generally  propose  to  act.  This  co-operation  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  country  or  with  public  interest,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.   On  the  contrary,  it  is  beneficial  to  both  the  public  and  railroad  interest. 

The  work  of  establishing  the  competitive  tariffs  oi  railroad  companies,  and  of  trans- 
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acting  other  basinesH  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested,  is  usually  performed  in 
meetings  or  conventions  of  the  represenfutives  of  the  interested  •ompanies. 

The  conventions  are  called  from  time  to  time,  as  the  necessity  for  changes  or  re-ad- 
justment of  tariffs  may  arise. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  a^  one  time  and  at 
one  point  the  representatives  of  a  great  number  of  transportation  companies  are  not  a 
few.  These  officers  are  generally  luUy  occupied  at  home,  or  they  may  have  previous 
engagements.  The  officer  competent  to  represent  a  certain  road  may  sometimes  be 
required  (if  the  business  relations  of  his  company  are  complicated)  at  two  or  three 
diti'erent  conventions  at  the  same  time,  or  so  near  together  that  he  cannot  attend  at 
all.  It  may  and  does  frequently  happen  that  the  representative  of  a  road  whose 
presence  was  absolutely  necessary  to  transact  any  business  at  all,  does  not  appear. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  convention  adjourns  and  agrees  upon  some  other  place  and 
time  of  meeting,  perhaps  with  no  better  result. 

It  often  happens  that  officers  of  transportation  lines  are  chasing  each  other  over  the 
country,  endeavoring  to  meet  and  transact  important  business,  but  practically  accom- 
plishing uothing.  After  many  repeated  trials,  the  conviction  settles  itself  upon  the 
iniuds  of  many  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  these  abortive  attempts,  and  that  time  and 
expenses  involved  might  as  well  be  saved. 

The  important  questions,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
transportation  business  depends,  are  not  attended  to,  and  matters  are  allowed  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  in  case  the  interested  parties  come  together,  a  day  or  two 
only  generally  is  set  aside  to  transact  business  that  is  often  of  a  very  complicated  na- 
ture, arisiug  from  the  direct  conflict  of  so  many  interests.  For  want  of  more  time  the 
work  is  often  imperfectly  done,  if  done  at  all.  In  case  of  disagreement,  there  is  no  one 
to  decide  between  the  parties.  The  majority  cannot  and  ought  not  to  dictate  to  the 
minority.  The  result  in  many  cases  is  that  the  questions  or  issue  remain  unsettled 
and  no  agreement  can  be  made.  But,  assuming  that  an  agreement  is  at  last  consum- 
mated, the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  remains  yet  to  be  done.  How  is  the  agree- 
ment to  be  carried  into  enect? 

There  is  no  authority  to  compel  adherence  to  it,  no  court  in  which  the  violator  of 
it  can  be  held  responsible  or  punished. 

The  agreements  hastily  formed  are  often  understood  differently  by  the  different  par- 
ties and  executed  in  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  understood. 

There  is  no  central  office  from  which  the  proper  iuterpretations  could  be  enforced 
alike.  One  party  may  consider  that  the  other  is  violating  the  agreement  and  absolves 
itself  from  adherence.    The  result  is  the  same  as  if  no  agreement  had  been  made. 

Supposing,  however,  that  an  agreement  relative  to  the  establishment  of  competitive 
rates  is  made  and  understood  alike  by  all  parties,  should  it  then  appear  to  one  or  the 
other  party,  after  a  short  experience,  that  it  does  not  receive  as  much  business  as  it 
expected  or  wanted,  and  such  conclusions  are  generally  arrived  at,  it  either  openly 
repudiates  the  agreement  or  more  frequently  violates  it  secretly  by  paying  commis- 
sions or  rebates,  or  by  the  use  of  other  means  of  deception. 

The  other  parties  very  soon  suspect  that  they  are  not  fairly  dealt  with.  This  mere 
snspicion  is  often  considered  sufficient  for  adopting  means  of  self-protection,  generally 
corresponding  in  character  with  those  the  other  pai*ty  employed,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
employed. 

The  result  is  that,  either  openly,  more  often  secretly,  by  means  which  are  considered 
dishonorable  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  one  competitor  is  underbidding  the 
other.  The  rates  of  transportation  fluctuate ;  they  become  lower  and  lower  ;  influen- 
tial shippers  are  secretly  favored  by  low  rates,  enabling  them  to  secure  advantages 
over  the  competitors  and  to  monopolize  certain  branches  of  business  altogether.  All 
this  is  done  iu  direct  violation  of  the  laws  that  should  govern  common  carriers. 

The  shippers  cunningly  encourage  dissension  among  the  agents  of  competing  lines,, 
ingeniously  working  upon  their  credulity  and  suspicion  by  hints  or  direct  misrepre-^ 
eentations,  and  hardly  ever  fail  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  established  rates  of  trans- 
portation which  had  been  agreed  upon  and  were  considered  reasonable  and  proper  by 
all  of  the  competing  transportation  lines. 

After  a  period  of  low  rates  caused  by  this  process  of  underbidding,  during  which  the 
railroad  companies  usually  work  for  less  than  cost,  it  is  found  necessary  by  them  to 
make  another  effort  to  secure  remunerative  rates,  aud,  if  possible,  by  higher  rates  to 
make  up  for  past  losses. 

New  conventions  are  called  aud  held,  new  agreements  formed,  and  they  are  violated 
Again  as  before,  and  so  on.  This  history  of  the  management  of  the  transportation  busi- 
ness is  thus  constantly  repeating  itself,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  roads. 

The  general  managers  or  heads  of  the  departments  attend  generally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  and  make  agreements  with  each  other ;  and  to  this  extent,  but  no  further, 
this  important  busiuess  may  be  said  to  he  under  their  control;  but  no  sooner  is  it  be- 
lieved that  one  or  the  other  competing  lines  has  violated  the  agreement  and  tries  to 
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deceive,  whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not,  the  management  is  of  necessity  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  sobordinaten,  the  soliciting  commission-aji^ents,  to  whom  the  general  in- 
Btractions  are  given  to  do  as  others  are  doing,  or  supposed  to  be  doing,  or  to  make  any 
rate  they  please,  no  matter  how  low.  From  that  time  on  the  general  managers  and  the 
owners  of  property  have  lost  all  control  over  it. 

The  result  is,  fluctuations  in  rates,  unjost  discrimination  between  shippers  in  the 
same  locality,  or  between  shippers  in  different  localities. 

Rebates  are  generally  paid  and  special  contracts  are  secretly  made,  all  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  that  should  govern  common  earners.  There  are  other  caases 
which  lead  to  the  same  result. 

If  a  controversy  arises  between  any  two  or  more  railroad  companies  upon  any  sab- 
ject  whatsoever,  and  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  one  or  the  other 
party  commences  a  system  of  warfare  upon  its  opponent  by  establishing  nnusaally 
low  rates  of  transportation  over  its  own  line,  and  thus  compels  the  other  to  conform 
to  the  same  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  losses  upon  it  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  controversy.  Or  this  warfare  may  be  andert^ea 
as  a  prt'liminary  step  to  negotiations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  again  the  fact, 
of  which  each  party  is  already  well  aware,  that  it  cannot  ignore  the  existence  or  the 
rights  of  the  other. 

That  this  mode  of  settling  controversies  between  intelligent  people  is  yet  practiced 
in  this  civilzied  a^e  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  property  which  is  thoa 
being  unnecessarily  sacrificed  is  not  the  property  of  the  parties  who  manage  it. 

If  it  were  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  ere  this  moans  would  have  been  devised  by 
which  controversies  between  railroad  companies  would  be  settled  in  a  manner  less 
wasteful  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  civilization.  Since  l^e 
absence  of  such  means  the  practice  now  so  frequently  resorted  to  is,  however,  unavoid- 
able. 

Were  the  iujurions  consequences  of  these  wars  confined  only  to  the  combatants,  it 
would  be  less  objectionable,  but  innocent  parties  become  involved.  Railroad  com- 
panies which  are  not  concerned  in  the  controversy  are  necessarily  drawn  into  it.  and 
often  sustain  great  losses,  and  the  people  greatly  suffer  from  these  contents.  This, 
however,  is  not  generally  understood,  on  account  of  the  immediate  temporary  advan- 
tages which  are  gained  by  some  parties  by  the  lowest  rates;  the  snbsec^^aent  and  per- 
manent disadvantages  under  which  all,  more  or  less,  suffer  are  not  considered. 

A  proper  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  healthy  competition,  regalated  by  nat- 
ural laws  upon  correct  principles,  and  competition  which  is  merely  the  result  of  mis- 
management. 

Healthy  competition  is  continuous  in  its  operation.  The  effect  of  railroad  wars,  or 
railroad  mismanagement,  in  reducing  rates  is  spasmo<lic.  The  nataral  laws  of  com- 
petition do  not  regulate  changes  in  the  tariffs.  They  depend  often  apon  the  mere  will 
of  a  single  railroad  manager  or  may  result  from  an  obstinate  and  unreasonable  quarrel 
between  a  number  of  them.  Personal  pride  and  prejudices  not  anfreqaently  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  people  cannot,  therefore,  foresee  and  provide  against 
changes  which  affect  so  seriously  their  commercial  relations  and  interests.  The  mar- 
ket value  of  articles  of  commerce  becomes  unsettled,  the  risks  of  all  commercial  trana- 
actions  (depending  upon  transportation  charges)  are  greatly  increased,  the  proper 
adjustment  of  tariffs  between  commercial  communities  is  disturbed,  and  trade  diverted 
firom  its  accustomed  channels.  The  transportation  taxes  are  borne  nneqnally  by  differ- 
ent localities,  giving  undue  advantages  to  some,  and  unjustly  discriminating  against 
others. 

Low  competitive  rates  make  higher  local  rates  necessary.  Unreasonably  low  rates 
are  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  by  which  the  higher  rates,  although  they  may  be 
reasonable  in  themselves,  appear  extortionate. 

Rates  of  transportation  should  be  reasonable;  they  should  be  uniform  and  perma- 
nent, as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  cost  and  the  natural  laws  of  competition  permit ; 
they  should  be  alike  to  all  parties  situated  alike,  and  should  be  properly  acy  nsted,  so  as 
not  to  discriminate  unjustly  between  different  individuals  or  communities. 

To  attain  these  objects  under  the  present  management  of  the  competitive  transxK>r- 
tation  business  is  simply  impossible. 

Intelligent  co-operation  between  all  the  transportation  lines  which  can  influence 
the  tariff,  under  a  proper  organization  and  regulations,  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

Whether  this  co-operation  can  be  secured  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  is  doubtful.  Governmental  supervision  and  authority  may  be  reqni^d 
to  some  extent  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

Question  9.  The  following  inquiries  relate  to  the  constitution,  objects,  and  modes  of 
doing  business  which  characterize  the  railroad  bureau  of  which  you  are  now  at  the 
head: 

(a)  What  are  the  evils  which  the  proposed  bureau  is  intended  to  prevent,  and  the 
benefits  which  it  is  intended  to  afford  both  to  the  roads  interested  and  to  the  pnblic  ? 
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(6)  Will  the  defection  of  one  or  two  Important  lines  prove  fatal  to  the  plan,  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  Saratoga  compact  f 

(c^  Has  the  decree  of  the  bareau  any  validity  in  law  so  long  as  roads  remain  T7ithin 
the  league  ? 

(d)  Will  the  bareaa  have  the  power  to  maintain  classifications  to  prevent  the  cutting 
of  rates  and  to  prevent  railroad  wars  T  And,  if  so,  by  what  legislative  enactment  or  un- 
der what  general  incorporation  act  f 

Answer.  I  have  referred,  in  answer  to  previous  questions,  to  the  evils  which  the 
organization  known  as  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  is  intended  to 
prevent. 

Not  only  the  public  suffer  from  these  evils,  but  from  the  causes  which  produce  them 
the  proprietors  of  railroads  greatly  suffer. 

They  have  little  control  over  their  property  in  the  management  of  the  competitive 
bosinesa.  To  secure  this  control  at  all  times  and  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  manage 
their  property  intelligently  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
the  association  was  formed. 

I  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  several  transporta- 
tion companies,  parties  thereto.  I  herewith  make  part  of  my  answer  a  copy  of  the 
agreement,  an  article  which  I  prepared  for  the  Railroad  Gazette  explanatory  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  plan  of  the  organization  and  its  operation,  and  point  out  to 
what  extent  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  required  to  carry  more  com- 
pletely into  effect  the  operation  of  the  organization  : 

*'  In  articles  1  to  3  of  the  constitution,  the  object  of  the  association  is  stated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  members  agree  merely  upon  a  si>eciiic  mode  or  system  in  which 
they  propose  to  transact  that  portion  of  their  business  in  which  they  may  be  concerned 
together  and  in  the  proper  conduct  of  which  negotiations  and  co-operation  become 
necessary. 

''Articles  4  to  13  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  are  to  be  established,  or  changed  from  time  .to  time  as  occasion 
may  require,  also  for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  who  is  to  be  called  the  general'com- 
missioner,  and  whose  duties  are  prescribed  in  articles  14  to  27. 

'*  These  duties  are  of  a  threefold  nature : 

"  1st.  The  general  commissioner  is  the  head  of  a  bureau  through  which  the  members 
transact  all  their  business  of  the  character  named  above. 

"  This  bureau  becomes  the  central  office  of  the  members.  Instead  of  each  company 
attempting  to  transact  directly  its  business  with  every  other,  almost  an  impossible 
undertaking  when  many  companies  are  concerned,  (there  are  25  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation,) they  correspond  din^ctly  with  this  central  office  and  carry  on  their  intercourse 
and  negotiations  through  it.  This  avoids  to  a  great  degree  the  necessity  of  transacting 
business  through  conventions,  an  expensive,  time-consuming,  and  at  best  a  very  nnsat- 
isfactory  mode,  especially  as  these  conventions  can  only  be  held  periodically,  while 
business  can  be  transacted  with  great  promptness  through  the  bureau  at  all  times. 

''  In  this  respect,  even  without  any  further  measures,  the  establishment  of  a  bureaa 
by  transportation  companies  having  intimate  business  relations  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  facilitating  their  intercourse,  and  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  and  satisfac- 
tory management  of  their  business. 

'*  The  information  collected  by  the  bureau  upon  all  subjects  that  can  bear  upon  the 
negotiations  and  subjects  of  co-operation  enables  the  commissioner  to  take  a  more  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  field  of  operations,  and  to  form  a  more  intelligent,  impartial, 
aod  correct  judgment  of  the  course  which  it  would  be  best  for  each  company  to  pur- 
aae,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  Acting  as  an  advisor  and  mediator  between 
the  members,  many  complications,  which  in  intricate  and  complicated  business  trans- 
actions (especially  between  parties  living  far  apart)  arise  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
understanding,  can  be  thus  avoided. 

*'  2d.  If  the  necessary  agreements  cannot  be  reached  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  gen- 
eral commissioner  is  to  decide  as  an  umpire  all  questions  of  confiict  between  the  mem- 
bers and  thus  avoid  the  expensive  warfare  now  generally  resortid  to  in  such  cases. 

''  His  decisions  are  subject  to  be  revised  by  a  court  of  appeal  or  board  of  arbitration. 

'*  3d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  |;eneral  commissioner  to  see  tnat  all  the  agreements  which 
have  been  made,  or  his  decision,  or  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeal,  are  carried  oat. 

''Agreements  between  railroad  companies  are  generally  made  in  conventions  of  the 
officers.  For  want  of  time  they  are  hardly  ever  thoroughly  considered  and  are  gener- 
ally understood  differently  by  aifferent  parties,  and  executed  as  they  are  understood; 
hence  they  are  generally  broken  as  soon  as  msuie.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
agreements  between  railroad  companies  is  not  always  the  result  of  bad  faith  or  dibhon- 
esty  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  is  frequently  due  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  organization  and  to  the  employment  of  improper  means  to  accomplish  the  end 
in  view.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  an  agreement  made  between  a  f^eat  many 
parties  in  regard  to  complicated  business  transactions  can  be  carried  out  without  some 
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executive  heaci)  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  each  party  adheres  to  it,  or  to  fix  the 
responsibility  in  case  of  violation. 

*^It  is  with  a  view  to  correct  this  defect  in  the  present  mode  of  traDsacting  busioefiB 
between  railroad  companies  that  the  general  commissioner  is  made  the  executive  officer^ 
charged  with  the  duty  and  empowered  to  enforce  the  agreement  made  between  the 
members  of  the  association. 

"  While  this  does  not  prevent  intentional  violation,  yet.it  removes  many  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  disagreement  and  disruption.  In  the  course  of  time  it  may  be  expected 
that  by  these  means  confidence  between  the  members  will  be  established,  the  waut  of 
which  in  each  other  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  dissension  and  trouble. 

'^The  three  specific  duties  of  the  gener^  commissioner  which  I  have  named  above  are 
to  be  performed  by  an  officer  of  experience,  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  questions 
arising  in  the  practical  manaf^ement  of  the  transportation  business.  This  officer  sboald 
at  least  be  the  equal  in  intelligence  and  capacity  to  the  chief  managing  officers  of  the 
railroad  companies  members  of  the  association. 

"  It  will  be  observed,  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  articles  of  the  association,  that 
the  association,  as  a  body,  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  policy  or  line  of  condact 
regarding  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  members,  but  merely  determines  the 
mode,  rules  and  regulations  according  to  which  the  members  are  to  transact  bnsioes 
with  each  other.  The  particular  measures  to  be  adopted  upon  any  subject  of  action 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  interested  parties  themselves  in  each  particular  case  a:«  it 
may  arise.  The  majority  of  the  association,  however,  does  not  dictate  terms  to  the 
minority  regarding  questions  of  management  or  the  conduct  of  business.  In  case  of 
disagreement  apd  conflict  between  the  members,  the  question  at  issue  is  not  to  be  de- 
cidea  by  a  majority  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
a  disinterested  umpire,  or  to  a  board  of  arbitrators. 

"  The  full  legislative  and  directing  power — if  I  may  use  these  terms — remains,  there- 
fore, in  the  parties  at  interest.  This  power  is  only  restricted  Id  case  of  conflict,  bat 
this  restriction  is  imposed  by  judicial  proceedings  and  not  by  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  contending  parties. 

"  It  will  appear  from  this  that  the  association  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  a  represen- 
tative government  with  a  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  department.  The  legis- 
lative department  is  constituted  by  the  members  of  the  association.  As  long  as  tbey 
can  agree  with  each  other,  the  general  commissioner  exercises  only  his  advisory  and 
executive  powers.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  members,  his  duties  become 
of  a  judicial  character.  He  does  not  control,  prescribe,  or  direct,  but  merely  advises, 
adjudicates,  and  executes. 

"  Uniting  these  offices  in  one  person  he  can  act  promptly  in  all  matters  that  come  be- 
fore him,  without  interruption  in  the  regular  course  of  conducting  business. 

*'In  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  members  he  is  empowered  to  act  for  it,  upon  all 
subjects  upon  which  his  decision  as  umpire  would  be  binding  on  said  member. 

**  The  delays  frequently  occurring  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing  all 
the  interested  parties  together  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  agreements  are  tbns 
avoided. 

"  I  have  called  attention  to  the  above  essential  features  of  this  organization  in 
which  it  differs  from  other  organizations  formerly  proposed  and  which  had  a  similar 
object  in  view. 

"  Their  failure  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  members  was  to 
be  arbitrarily  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  or  by  commissioners  who  were 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  or  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  aud  every  mem- 
ber. It  could,  of  course,  not  be  expected  that  railroad  companies  would  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  others  who  might  have  no  direct  interest  in  their  afifairs,  or  whose  inter- 
ests might  be  adverse. 

*^  In  the  organization  which  I  have  described,  full  control  is  given  to  each  member 
over  its  own  atfairs;  only  in  case  of  conflict  with  others  it  submits  voluntarily  to  the 
adjudication  of  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  election  of  which  it  participates. 

''There  is  another  important  feature  of  the  organization  to  which  I  will  call  atten- 
tion. 

''I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  as  a  body  does  not  prescribe  any 

£  articular  course  of  action  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  members, 
disagreements  therefore  between  the  members  in  regard  to  any  particular  transaction 
or  disobedience  to  the  rulings  of  the  arbitrators  do  not  afi'ect,  m  any  way,  the  organ- 
ization itself,  but  merely  that  particular  transaction  and  the  parties  that  may  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested  in  it. 

"  Nor  does  the  withdrawal  of  any  one  or  more'of  the  members  dissolve  the  associa- 
tion. As  long  as  two  members  remain  they  can  continue  to  transact  their  business 
with  each  other  under  the  rules  of  the  association  and  derive  some  advantage  there- 
from. 

"The  plan  of  orgauization  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  number  of  members; 
from  two  upwards  it  may  embrace  all  the  railroads  iu  the  United  States.    The  associa- 
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tion  contains,  therefore,  the  elements  of  self-presenration  and  growth.  It  can  adapt 
iteelf  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  ocoor,  and  under  which 
it  has  to  operate. 

**  If  agreements  are  not  adhered  to  hy  the  members,  or  submission  to  arbitration  is 
refused,  the  usual  mode  of  settling  difficulties  between  railroad  companies  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  numbers  of  the  association  acting  as  a  unit  under  its  rules  mav  be 
able  to  prevent  wanare,  or  at  least  restrict  it  within  narrower  limits.  Organized  re- 
sistance or  offense  must  be  more  successful  than  if  each  member  acted  upon  its  own 
account  and  foucht  indiscriminately  foes  and  friends,  as  is  now  generally  the  case. 
The  strength  of  the  association  consists  therefore  in  the  power  and  facility  to 
combine  all  members  who  desire  to  carry  out  their  agreements  against  those  who  do 
not.      « 

"  It  will  appear  from  these  explanations  that  the  mere  establishment  of  the  associa- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  remove  at  once  all  the  evils  and  defects  in  the  present 
management  of  railroads  which  it  is  intended  to  overcome. 

^'  Its  object  is  merely  to  prescribe  a  method  in  which  the  complicated  business  bet«veen 
railroad  companies  can  be  systematically  and  efficiently  transacted,  and  to  substitute 
intelligent  consideration  of  all  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  aud  fair  and  just  adjudica- 
tion of  all  conflicting  claims,  in  place  of  the  ruder  method  of  settling  controversies 
between  the  railroads  by  warfare,  so  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  tbe  people  and 
of  the  proprietois  of  the  roads. 

^^  The  operation  of  the  association  must,  therefore,  not  be  considered  automatic,  but 
ita  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  still  upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  roads,  and  more  especially  upon  their  gmid  faith  to  each  other,  because 
their  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  association  and  with  the  agreements  made  under 
it  is  entirely  voluntary  and  cannot  be  legally  enforced. 

**  To  secure  the  i>ermanency  of  such  associations  it  would  be  desirable  to  constitute 
the  members  a  legal  body  by  act  of  incorporation,  making  the  articles  of  association 
legally  binding  upon  its  members.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  in  the  organization  under 
which  the  busincHs  of  single  railroad  companies  is  conducted. 

*^  If  the  stockholders  of  such  companies  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  direct  control  upon 
the  management,  each  in  his  own  private  interest,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  companies.  The  stockholders  therefore  elect  representatives, 
whose  act«,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  associatioo,  become  legally  binding 
upon  each.  These  representatives,  it  may  be  said,  act  as  umpire  between  the  indi- 
vidual owners;  they  look  to  the  interest  of  tbe  whole  as  a  whole  and  disregard  the 
interest  of  tbe  individual  when  in  conflict  with  tbe  general  interest. 

*'  This  is  the  only  mode  in  which  tbe  business  of  a  great  many  parties  having  separate 
private  interests,  but  all  united  for  the  attainment  of  one  common  object,  can  be 
managed. 

'^  The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  management  or  government  of  tbe  whole 
railroad  system  of  tbe  country.  The  several  railroads  constituting  this  svstem  have 
interests  adverse  to  each  other,  yet  they  have  one  object  in  common,  ana  this  is  the 
proper  management  of  tbe  transportation  business  of  the  country,  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  to  the  people,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of 
these  roads. 

**This  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  co-operation  of  tbe  railroad  companies  under 
some  sort  of  government  with  sufficient  power  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  action  of 
individual  companies  so  far  as  necessary  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  whole  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  final  object. 

*'As  an  important  step  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  government,  I  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  legalize  (incorporate)  organizations  formed  by  the  railroad 
companies  upon  tbe  plan  which  I  have  described  and  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  (of 
course  under  proper  restrictions.)  and  to  make  tbe  action  of  the  judicial  and  executive 
officers  of  the  organization  legally  binding  up  )n  its  members. 

**  Railroad  companies  would  soon  find  it  to  their  interest  to  form  themselves  into  such 
associations  and  transact  their  business  with  each  other  upon  more  correct  principles 
than  is  now  the  case. 

**  When  a  number  of  such  associations  are  formed,  they  could  be  united  again  under  a 
central  organization,  and  thus  a  complete  representative  government  of  the  whole  rail- 
road system  of  tbe  country  could  be  established,  by  which  the  intelligent  maaagement 
of  this  great  property  in  tbe  interest  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  interest  of  its  propri- 
etors may  finally  be  secured. 

*^A  representative  government  or  self 'government  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  the  railroad  system,  upon  the  theory  and  general  plan  here 
proposed,  seems  to  me  the  proper  solution  of  tbe  railroad  problem  in  this  country. 

"Direct  governmental  control,  without  governmental  ownership,  such  as  has  been 
attempted  in  some  of  tbe  Western  States  or  as  was  proposed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  its  last  session,  does  not  remove,  but   rather  increases  all  the  difficulties 
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and  evils  of  the  transportation  business  which  it  sought  to  remove,  and  ii*,  moreover, 
a  direct  violation  of  the  property  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  road: 

*'  The  ownership  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  by  the  Grovemment  is  the  only 
just  plan  by  which  the  Government  could  exercise  a  direct  and  complete  control  OTer 
this  property. 

"  This  plan,  however,  which  is  now  to  be  put  into  execution  in  th#  German  Empire,  is 
not  adapted  to  the  institutions  of  this  country.  Even  if  it  were,  it  possesses  maoy 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  a  representative  and  self  government. 

'^The  representative  government  gives  full  liberty  of  action  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  each  separate  road,  as  far  as  not  in  conflict  with  the  general  interest,  and 
hence  more  regard  can  be  paid  to  t^e  development  of  local  interests. 

**  Under  a  representative  government  each  separate  company  can  exercise  its  fall 
influence  upon  the  management  of  the  whole  system.  The  great  variety  of  interests, 
frequently  in  conflict  with  each  other,  being  able  to  exert  themselves  in  their  fhll 
power  in  this  government,  would  make  combinations  looking  toward  monopoly  or 
extortion  impossible. 

''The  principles  of  competition  would  still  remain  in  force,  but  this  competition 
would  be  regulated  intelligently  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  Under  a  repre- 
sentative government  the  property- right«  of  the  owners  of  the  roads  are  fully  re- 
spected :  the  Federal  Government  does  not  assume  to  control  the  property  itself,  (as 
was  contemplated  by  the  appointment  of  nine  commissioners  who  were  to  determine 
what  compensation  the  railroad  companies  should  receive,)  but  it  merely  prescribes 
regulations  and  the  method  in  which  the  owners  of  the  property  shall  control  it  in  a 
legal  manner,  without  interfering  with  the  just  right«  of  others. 

''This  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Government,  which  it  not  only  may  but  should  ex- 
•ercise. 

"  Under  the  representative  government  all  of  the  advantages  of  a  consolidated  man- 
agement may  thus  be  secured  and  its  disadvantages  avoided. 

"conclusion. 

"Accompanying  this  report  I  submit  five  maps,  containing  the  following  information  : 

"  L  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  the  West  to  the  South  and  South- 
east. 

"M  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  the  North  to  the  Southwest. 

"N  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  the  Northeast  to  the  SouUieast, 
carrying  western  produce. 

"  O  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  to  the  South. 

"  P  shows  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines  forming  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Association. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"ALBERT  FINK. 

"Louisville,  May  1, 1876." 

£. — Agreement  of  the  Southern  Railway  an  I  Steamship  Aasociationy  adopted  in  conrention 
at  Atlanta^  Ga»,  September  17  and  October  13,  1875,  a«  revised  November  9, 1875. 

"This  Agreement,  made  this  17th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1875,  by  and  between 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  of  Georgia,  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  the  Southwestern 
Railroad  Company,  the  Savannah,  Griffin  and  North  Alabama  Railroad  Company, 
the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  Company  of  Alabama,  the  Augusta  and  Savannah 
Railroad  Company,  the  Eatonton  Branch  Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Southern  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company, 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship 
Lines,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  the  Piedmont  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line 
Railway  Company,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  the  Western  Railroad  Company  of 
Alabama,  the  Montgomery  and  Eufanla  Railroad  Company,  the  Wilmington,  Columbia 
and  Augusta  Railroad  Company,  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 
Company,  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company,  the  South  and  North  Ala- 
bama Railroad  Company,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  Com- 
gany,  and  such  other  railway  and  other  companies  as  may  hereafter,  by  subscribing 
ereto,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  parties  above  named  associated  therein : 

Witnessetb,  that  the  said  parties  a^ree  to  form  an  association  to  be  named  the  South- 
'Crn  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  having  its  general  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"  The  objects  of  the  association  are : 
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**  1.  To  facilitate  the  transaction  of  basiness  between  said  parties,  and  between  said 
parties  and  other  transportation  compauieSf  relating;  to  such  of  their  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  in  which  any  ooie  of  said  parties  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  with 
any  other  or  others  of  said  parties  or  with  any  other  transportation  company. 

**  2.  To  provide  proper  means  to  adjnst  promptly  and  amicably  all  differences  that 
may  arise  between  the  parties  on  account  of  the  traffic  named  in  article  first. 

*'3.  To  provide  proper  means  to  enforce  effectively  and  promptly  all  agreements  that 
may  be  entered  into  between  the  parties  on  account  of  the  traffic  named  in  article  first. 

**4.  To  carry  out  the  object  named  in  articles  one,  two,  and  three,  the  said  parties 
ajin'ee  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  aitsociation  under  the  following  organization : 
The  members  of  the  association  shall  assemble  in  convention  once  a  year — the  first 
Wednesday  in  October — and  at  such  other  times  as  are  mentioned  hereafter. 

*'  5.  The  business  to  be  transacted  in  convention  is  to  change  or  amend  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association,  to  elect  its  officers,  fix  their  salaries,  prescribe  the  mode  of 
their  election,  the  time  of  serving,  their  duties,  and  define  their  authority;  to  estab- 
lish proper  rules  and  regulations  tor  their  guidance,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  association,  as  specified  in  articles  one.  two,  and  three; 
but  said  convention  shall  have  no  authority  to  act  upon  any  subject  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  association  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

*^  6.  Each  company  n^ember  of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  conven- 
tion, and  shall  be  represented  in  said  convention  by  the  chief  managing  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  said  company,  or  by  some  other  person  or  persons  authorized  by  the  chief  manag- 
ing-officer to  act.  If  such  authority  is  given,  it  must  be  in  writing,  clearly  specifying 
whether  said  person  is  authorized  to  vote  upon  all  subjects  upon  which  said  chief 
managing-officer  has  a  right  to  vote;  and  if  not,  the  particular  subject  or  subjects; 
also,  the  length  of  time  for  which  such  authority  shall  continue.  Such  written  au- 
thority (or  proxy)  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  association. 

'*Any  roaa  leased  by  any  member  of  the  association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
conventions,  but  shall  be  considered  in  such  matters  as  only  a  part  of  the  road  or  com- 
pany having  it  under  lease. 

**7.  Members  or  their  representatives,  authorized  as  in  article  sixth,  may  also  vote  in 
writing  upon  any  specific  subject  that  may  be  before  the  convention.  The  letter  con- 
taining the  vote  to  oe  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  with 
instractions  indorsed  thereon  that  it  is  only  to  be  opened  in  convention. 

**  8.  It  shall  require  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  association  to  make 
their  action  upon  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  article  fifth  binding  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  association. 

"  No  action  shall  be  taken  by  any  convention  which  changes  or  amends  the  estab- 
lished organization,  or  the  duties  and  anthorites  of  its  officers,  or  any  article  of  the 
agreement,  without  two  weeks'  previous  notice,  specifying  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  proposed  change  or  amendment ;  bnt  changes  may  be  made  in  the  regulations  and 
rules,  and  other  current  business  may  be  transacted  in  conveations,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  necessary  to  carry  ont  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, without  such  previous  notice. 

*'9.  A  president  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  convention  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
whose  dntv  it  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  conventions.  A  secretary  of  the  convention 
shall  also  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  he 
shall  make  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions.  The  acts  of  the  conven- 
tions, certified  to  by  the  president  and  the  secretary,  shall  be  communicated  officially 
by  the  president  to  all  the  members  o^the  association  and  its  officers,  who  are  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  same. 

*'  Original  copies  of  all  the  proceedings  and  actB  of  the  conventions  shall  be  preserved 
in  the  general  office  of  the  association. 

**  10.  The  president  may  call  a  special  convention  at  any  time  he  deems  it  necessary, 
or  shall  call  it  at  the  request  of  five  members  of  the  association.  The  object  for  which 
special  conventions  are  called  must  be  communicated  at  the  time  to  each  member  of 
the  association. 

''11.  An  officer  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  such  a  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
time  of  bis  election,  who  shall  be  called  the  general  commissioner  of  the  association. 

*'  12.  The  association  shall  prescribe  the  duties  which  said  general  commissioner  shall 
perform,  and  the  authority  which  is  to  be  given  him ;  and  each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  appoint  said  general  commissioner  its  special  agent  to  transact  for  and  under 
instmctions  from  said  member,  and  in  accordance  with  the  duties  assigned  to  said 
officer,  under  rules  nnd  regulations  established  by  the  association,  all  business  with 
other  members  of  the  association,  or  with  other  transportation-lines,  relating  to  the 
traffic  mentioned  in  article  first. 

*'  13.  Each  member  of  the  association  shall  designate  one  or  more  of  its  general  officers, 
and  specify  the  nature  of  the  business  which  they,  and  no  one  else,  are  to  transact  for 
said  member  with  the  general  commissioner. 

*' When  practicable,  each  line  of  transportation  formed  by  a  number  of  members  shall 
2  AP 
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unite  in  Relecting  one  officer  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  article  13,  aathorized  to  act 
for  the^hole  line. 

''  14.  The  general  comniiasroner  is  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  thebnsiness 
relations  of  each  member  of  the  association,  regarding  the'  traffic  lueutioned  in  article 
first ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  guard  and  advance  the  interest  of  each  member  the 
same  as  if  he  were  its  sole  agent,  but  acting  also  as  the  agent  of  all  the  other  members 
of  the  association,  he  is  to  act  for  each  in  a  fair,  just,  and  equita>ble  manner,  and  en- 
deavor to  guard  and  advance  the  interest  of  each  and  all. 

^*  15.  If  any  special  subject  is  to  be  acted  upon,  relating  to  the  traffic  mentioned  in 
article  first,  he  shall  call  together  the  properly-authorized  officers  of  each  member  of 
the  association  who  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  that  Rubject,  or  he  may 
ascertain  by  correspondence  their  views,  and  receive  their  instructions  in  writing. 

'^  If  the  parties  named  in  interest  agree  upon  a  course  of  action,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  general  commissioner,  as  the  agent  specially  appointed  by  each  company  for  that 
purpose,  to  carry  out  the  agreement  so  arrived  at. 

"  16.  But  should  the  parties  mentioned  in  article  fifteen  fail  to  agree,  then  the  com- 
missioner shall  decide  tne  point  or  points  upon  which  they  may  disagree,  within  the 
scope  of  the  duties  which  are  assigned  to  him  as  au  arbitrator,  as  specified  in  article 
twenty-one.  These  points  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  him  in  writing,  and  the  de- 
cision shall  also  be  given  in  writing,  fully  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor.  These 
decisions  shall  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  association. 

**  17.  In  case  it  is  impossible  to  bring  together  all  the  members  interested  in  any  snb- 
ject,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner,  has  to  be  acted  upon  promptly,  then 
the  commissioner,  if  in  his  judgment  sufficiently  advised  as  to  the  views  of  the  partis 
not  represented  to  enable  him  to  act  intelligently  and  justly  to  such  parties,  may  act 
for  them  within  the  scope  of  his  duties  as  arbitrator,  as  defined  in  article  twentynone. 

**  18.  Members  shall  not  enter  into  any  agreements  relating  to  the  traffic  mentioned  in 
article  first,  with  transportation  companies  not  members  of  the  aaeociation,  except 
through  the  general  commissioner  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  associa- 
tion :  but  in  all  business  transactions  with  companies  not  members  of  the  association, 
in  wnich  only  one  member  is  interested,  said  member  is  not  required  to  act  through 
the  general  commissioner,  or  under  the  rules  of  this  association. 

^'  19.  Any  railroad  or  steamship  company  may  enter  tbe  association,  subjecting  only  a 
part,  fully  specified,  of  its  traffic  to  be  transacted  under  the  agreement  and  rules  of  tiie 
association.  The  association  shall  deal  with  said  company  in  regard  to  tbe  part  ex- 
cluded in  the  same  way  as  with  other  companies  not  members  of  the  association,  as 
provided  in  article  eighteen.  But  should  any  action  of  said  company,  in  reference  to 
the  excluded  traffic,  affect  adversely  the  interest  of  any  other  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, then  such  member  shall  be  released,  through  the  general  commissioner,  from  the 
operation  of  this  a^eement  and  the  rules  of  the  association,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  its  own  protection. 

**  20.  The  general  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  abolish  all  commission  agencies  of 
every  nature  and  kind,  both  freight  and  passenger,  as  far  as  the  payment  orcommis- 
sions  affect  alone  the  competitive  business  of  members  of  the  association  ;  but  if  com- 
missions have  to  be  paid  on  account  of  competing  lines  not  members  of  the  association, 
said  general  commissioner  shall  enter  into  negotiations,  and  endeavor  to  contract  on 
the  part  of  all  the  members  of  this  association  ror  their  discontinuance. 

''  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  general  commissioner  to  decide  as  arbitrator,  as  pro- 
vided in  articles  sixteen  and  seventeen,  the  following  subjects,  when  they  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  members  of  the  association  mterested  in  the  same ;  the  eqoi- 
t^le  prorating  distance  to  be  allowed  to  water-lines,  and  the  percentage  due  the  sev- 
eral routes  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  receipts;  the  arbi trades  to  be 
allowed  for  terminal  expenses,  short  roads,  transfers,  and  extraordinary  expenditures; 
the  competitive  rates  between  rail  and  water  lines,  both  by  steam  and  sail ;  and  the 
regulation  of  rates  between  the  various  centers  of  competition  when  they  discriminate 
against  certain  localities ;  the  adoption  of  local  rates  protective  of  competitive  rates ; 
the  proportion  of  business  to  be  carried  by  each  company  or  transportation  line,  when 
a  division  of  such  business  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  interest ;  and  tbe 
compensation  to  be  allowed  to  parties  carrying  more  than  their  proportion ;  and  the 
adjustment  of  rates  to  secure  to  each  party  its  proportion ;  and  all  other  questions  that 
may  be  submitted  to  him  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  association. 

**  22.  If  any  member  of  the  association  does  not  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  general 
commissioner,  made  under  authority  of  articles  sixteen  and  seventeen,  it  may  appeal 
to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  to  consist  of  one  person  to  be  selected  by  each  party  interested 
in  the  question  appealed,  who,  if  two  or  any  other  even  number,  shall  select  an  addi- 
tional arbitrator,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  such  board  shall  be  final. 

<^  23.  There  shall  be  established  a  clearing-house  under  the  direction  of  tiie  general 
commissioner,  to  which  shall  be  promptly  furnished  by  each  company,  when  called  for, 
information  and  statistics  needed  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  general 
commissioner,  who  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  examine  or  have  examined 
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all  books  and  papers  of  the  varioas  members  from  time  to  time,  ^^  ^^y  manuer  that  to 
hiin  may  seem  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  observance  of  '  ^^^^  regulations  as  are 
now  or  shall  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  association,  and  ^^j^.  ^^^j^^  carried  out  in 
good  faith,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  call  upon  any  aud  ^^  ^j,  ^^y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^y 
company  for  all  information  relating  to  any  business  tran  ^,^|;|on„  payment  of  money 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  commissioner,  might  ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  i^  violation 
of  agreements.  i.    n- 

"  24.  The  general  commissioner  may  employ  such  add  ^^^^^^  force  as  may  be  necessary 
to  thoroughly  conduct  the  business  and  the  duties  of  |^^  ^g^g^^  ^^^  expenses  of  which^ 
the  salary  of  the  general  commUsioner,  and  his  tra  ^jng  and  incidental  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses,  shall  be  assessed  by  himselt  ^^  p^j^l  monthly  by  each  member 
pro  rata,  according  to  the  gross  monthly  «»come  j,^^  competitive  business  of  the  com- 
pany. If  any  member  of  said  company  should  jyn  ^  report  such  business,  or  if  it  ap- 
pear fair  and  just  to  the  commissioner  that  r  ^y  x)ther  member  who  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  the  association  in  a  greater  degree  than  ir  ^jj^i^ted  by  the  revenue  from  their  business 
should  pay  a  greater  part  of  the  expenses  ^  ^^^j^  association,  said  commissioner  shall, 
npon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  assess  su'  j|^  »iember,  the  right  of  appeal  to  be  reserved 
to  him,  as  provided  in  article  twenty-tv  ^^ 

"  25.  If  the  correct  proportion  of  bu*  jQegg  on  which  the  assessment  is  to  be  made  can- 
not be  ascertained  monthly,  or  if  me  ,iul»ers  fail  to  report,  the  commissioner  shall  have 
the  right  to  assess  each  member  u*  .on  «  fair  estimate,  and  each  member  agrees  to  pay 
the  amounts  so  assessed  which  sb^u  |>e  placed  to  its  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation, final  settlements  to  be  r^ade  as  often  as  practicable  upon  the  correct  basis. 

**  26.  When  the  commissiop.er  makes  a  draft  upon  any  member  for  its  portion  of  the 
expenditures,  as  provided  in  articles  twenty-four  and  twenty-five,  he  shall  accompany 
it  with  f|  statement  of  the  total  amount  required  from  all  and  the  amount  assessed 
upon  each. 

**  27.  The  commissioner  shall  render  to  each  member,  monthlv,  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  him  on  account  of  the  association,  and  he  shall  keep  vouchers, 
properly  certified  to,  for  each  item  of  expense,  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  examination 
of  any  member  of  the  association,  or  committees  that  may  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  convention. 

'^28.  In  case  of  resignation  or  inability  to  act  of  the  general  commissioner,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  shall  appoint  an  acting  general  commissioner  who  shall  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  said  office  until  other  provision  therefor  is  made  by  this  association 
in  convention,  which  convention  sh^ll  be  called  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  the  presi- 
dent of  this  association  shall  find  it  practicable,  not  to  exceed  twenty  days  after  va- 
cancy occurs. 

'*  29.  The  plan  of  organization  adopted  this  date  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  1.5th 
day  of  October,  1875,  as  to  all  the  companies  represented  in  this  convention,  unless  a 
dissent  to  the  same  be  made  on  behalf  of  any  such  company,  of  which  dissent  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  president  of  this  association,  in  which  case  the  fact  of  such  dissent 
shall  be  communicated  by  the  president  of  this  association  to  the  companies  parties 
hereto. 

**:K).  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877.'' 

Statement  made  by  Mr,  Albert  Finkf  late  general  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Bailvray 
and  Steamship  Association^  on  the  occasion  of  severing  his  connection  with  that  organiza- 
tion, April  15,  1876. 

'*■  For  the  firftt  time,  the  exact  amount  and  value  of  the  business  for  which  the  asso- 
ciated roads  compete  is  known,  and  the  managers  are  enabled  to  estimate  correctly  the 
losses  which  they  must  incur  by  ruinous  competition,  and  the  net  revenue  which  they 
may  save  to  their  stockholders  by  intelligent  co-operation. 

^*  It  is  hoped  such  information  will  lead  to  a  more  judicious  management  of  the  com- 
petitive business  than  has  heretofore  been  possible. 

*'The  following  considerations  will  show  what  use  may  be  made  of  this  information. 

''  All  competitive  struggles  have  for  their  object  to  secure  to  each  transportation  line 
a  fair  share  of  the  business,  or  what  may  be  considered  so  by  each. 

**  It  is  certain  that  any  one  line  cannot  expect  to  monopolize  the  whole.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  information  regarding  the  exact  amount  of  traffic  in  competition,  or  the 
portion  carried  by  each  of  the  competing  lines,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  line  to  de- 
termine whether  it  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  or  should  make  additional  efforts  to  secure 
more.  Having  no  guide  whatever  to  determine  its  policy  in  this  respect  it  endeavors 
to  get  as  much  as  it  can,  and  in  the  general  strife  in  which  all  engage  for  that  purpose 
compensation  fur  the  work  done  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  whole  business  is 
worthless  to  all. 

**The  moile  in  which  the  competitive  business  between  transportation  companies  is 
generally  transacted  is  well  known,  but  must  be  referred  to  here  to  show  how  little 
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reaBon  ami  intolligeccc,  honeBfy  and  fairness  is  broiiprbt  to  bear  upon  tbe  nianagemeiit 
of  8o  iiiiportuiit  a  pro|>erty  as  that  owned  by  tbe  tfansportatiuu  compaDies. 

^'A  unniber  of  competing  lines  agree  upon  certain  rates  to  be  cbarged  by  each,  and 
pledge  tliemselves  to  strictly  maintain  the  sanie.  There  may  be  some  of  the  managers 
of  these  lines  who  honestly  moan  to  carry  out  the  a^eement,  but  generally  there  are 
others  who  make  agreements  with  the  intention  to  break  them,  and  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  advantage  .of  the  more  honest. 

*'  There  are  other  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention  here  which,  under  tbe  present  man- 
agement of  the  transportation  business,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
Ptrrecment  in  regard  to  maintenance  of  rates,  even  if  all  parties  honestly  intended  to 
do  so. 

*'  The  fact  that  theno  agreements  are  hardly  ever  carried  out  has  been  fully  established 
by  past  experience.  The  managers  have  no  longer  confidence  that  they  can  ever  be 
carried  out,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  that  agreements  to  restore 
and  maintain  ratcH,  after  a  period  during  which  low  rates  prevailed,  are,  in  most  caeefi, 
merely  made  for  the  pujp  ise  of  practicing  deception  upon  each  other,  starting  from  a 
higher  scale  of  rates  in  oider  to  secure,  for  a  short  period  at  least,  some  remnneratioD 
for  the  work  pcrform<  d,  until  the  low  rates  are  reached  again  in  the  natural  course  of 
events. 

*'  This  mode  of  transacting  business,  based  upon  deception  and  dishonesty,  has  been 
elevated  into  a  business  principle  in  the  management  of  railroad  property,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  many  experienced  railroad  managers  and  general  freight  agents  as  the  only 
possible  or  practicable  mode  upon  which  the  competitive  business  can  be  conducted. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  remark  that^  if  this  be  true,  the  proprietors  of  the  rail- 
roads need  not  expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their  property,  especially  during 
times  when  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  are  so  far  beyond  its  wants,  aa 
is  at  present  the  case.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  tbi^ business 
upon  correct  principles,  and  thereby  save  a  large  portion  of  the  railroad  property  of 
the  country  from  ruin,  which  seems  inevitable  under  the  present  system  of  manage- 
ment. 

*'  Tbe  first  step  toward  that  end  has  been  taken  by  the  transportation  companies  fonn- 
ing  this  association,  in  securing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  value  of  tbe 
business  which  forms  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

^'  It  is  shown  in  Table  L  that  during  the  year  1875  tbe  gross  revenue  of  tbe  competi- 
tive business  of  the  lines  named  in  that  table  was,  at  the  full  rates  agreed  upon, 
$1,451,315.16. 

*'This  amount  of  the  competitive  business  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed  one;  lower 
rates  would  not  have  increased  it,  provided  the  agreed  rates  were  reasonable,  and  this 
was  no  doubt  the  case — but  if  not,  then  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to 
agree  upon  rates  under  which  the  largest  amount  could  be  obtained. 

*' Estimating  the  losses  which  would  have  resulted  to  the  stockholders  nnder  tbe  usaal 
system  of  management,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  expenses  of  soliciting  agencies, 
which,  under  that  system,  are  unavoidable.  They  are  hardly  ever  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  earnings.  (See  report  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  for  1875 :  '  Foreign  agen- 
cies, $26,384.45,  and  total  through  business,  $234,861.25,  or  11.23  per  cent.' 

"  In  the  next  place  the  rebates  paid  secretly,  while  pretending  to  maintain  full  rates, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  say  an  average  of  15  per  cent.,  making  a 
total  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  tbe  earnings,  even  under  the  supposition  that  tbe 
parties  pretend  to  maintain  full  rates. 

**  But  this  make-believe  is  hardly  ever  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  transaction  low  rates  are  soon  reached,  not  unfrequently  from  50  to 
70  per  cent,  lower  than  the  agreed  rates.  When  this  is  done  tbe  jmy ment  of  rebates 
generally  ceases,  but  the  expenses  of  soliciting  agents  continue. 

'*  Estimating  the  reduction  of  rates  only  at  50  per  cent.,  and  adding  10  per  cent,  for 
soliciting  expenses,  the  loss  of  revenue  during  the  period  of  low  rates  is  60  per  cent., 
and  during  the  whole  period  forming  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  railroad  management— 
that  is,  between  the  time  of  making  two  agreements  for  the  restoration  of  rates — tbe 
actual  gross  earnings  will  be  as  follows :  During  first  period,  100  —  25  =  75  per  cent; 
during  second  period,  100  —  60  =  40  per  cent.,  and  average  earnings,  one-half  of  115  per 
cent.,  or  57^  per  cent.,  or  42^  per  cent,  less  than  the  gross  earnings  would  have  been 
had  the  agreed  rates  been  fully  maintained,  and  the  necessity  of  soliciting  agencies 
avoided.  This  42^  per  cent,  is  in  many  cases  equal  to  the  whole  net  earnings  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  competitive  business,  showing  that  this  portion  of  their 
business  is  really  valueless. 

^'According  to  Table  L,  the  gross  earnings  at  agreed  rates  of  the  lines  named  in  that 
table  during  one  year  were  $1,451,315.16,  consequently  the  total  loss  in  net  revenue 
would  be  $616,808.94,  (it  must  be  remembered  that  the  loss  in  net  earnings  is  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  gross,)  which  loss  is  borne  by  the  several  companies  proportionately 
to  their  gross  earnings.    The  gross  earnings  reported  here  did  not  include  the  earning 
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of  the  lines  which  are  not  members  of  the  association,  but  work  with  the  same  nnder 
agreed  rates,  nor  does  it  inclnde  the  gross  earnings  to  and  from  points  where  there  is 
no  direct  competition,  but  the  rates  at  which  points  (and  consequently  the  revenue) 
are  affected  by  the  competitive  rates. 

*^  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  gross  earnings  from  the  competitive  business,  (and  con- 
sequently the  estimated  losses,)  under  the  sy^stem  of  underbidding,  are  50  per  cent,  more 
than  here  stated. 

"  The  competitive  business  of  the  southern  transportation  lines  named  in  Table  L 
forms  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  business  which  is  transacted  under  the  sys- 
tem of  management  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  prevails  more  or  less  all  over 
the  country. 

"An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  losses  which  result  frou)  it  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  transportation  lines  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  less  surprise  will  be 
manifested  when  we  notice  the  general  depreciation  of  railroad  property,  and  the  great 
number  of  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  pay  even  interest  on  their 
Mortgage  debt. 

**  The  estimate  of  the  average  loss  of  42^  per  cent,  on  the  competitive  business  is  made 
on  the  basis  fully  explained  above.  I  think  the  estimate  is  rather  low,  but  those  who 
are  better  informed  can  readily  substitute  their  own  figures  in  each  particular  case.  It 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  in  no  case  nnder  that  system  is  this  average  less  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue  that  would  be  received  if  agreed  rates  were  strictly  maintained. 

"  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  sole  object  which  each  competitor  has  in  view  in  thus 
sacrificing  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  net  earnings  is  to  secure  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  business,  it  follows  that  if  that  object  could  be  attained  while  the  agreed  rates 
are  fully  maintainexl,  a  large  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  competing  lines 
would  be  the  result. 

*'  Under  agreements  to  maintain  rates,  even  if  they  were  honestly  Carried  out,  a  sat- 
isfactory distribution  of  the  competitive  business  (except  it  were  by  mere  accident) 
cannot  be  expected. 

*^  It  is  impossible  to  predetermine  the  proportion  of  business  that  each  line  would  re- 
ceive under  an  observance  of  equal  rates.  Some  inferior  lines  might  not  receive  any, 
others  a  very  small,  and  again  others  a  very  large  proportion  ;  perhaps  one  or  the  other 
might  receive  it  all.  A  distribution  of  the  competitive  business,  left  to  chance  or  to 
the  natural  or  made  advantages  possessed  by  the  several  competing  lines,  will  always 
be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  one  or  the  other,  and  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  to  low  rates. 

*'  We  cannot  expect  an  inferior  line  to  maintain  equal  rates  merely  in  obedience  to  an 
abstract  principle,  when  it  cannot  secure  any  business.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it 
has  been  the  practice  among  competing  lines  to  agree  upon  certain  lower  rates  to  be 
charged  by  the  inferior  lines.  But  it  is  found  difficult  to  agree  upon  such  differences. 
They  may  not  be  made  large  enough  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  in  which  case 
the  agreement  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  inferior  lines,  or  they  may  be  made  too 
great,  in  which  the  stronger  lines  are  not  likely  to  adhere  to  them.  In  the  absence  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount  of  business  received  by  each — and  under  such  agree- 
ments accounts  are  never  kept — the  decision  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  interested 
parties,  and  the  conclusion  is  soon  arrived  at  by  one  or  more,  or  all,  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive as  much  as  they  want.  Expensive  wars,  involving  millions  of  dollars  of  revo- 
nae,  are  waged  to  determine  the  exact  difference  in  rates  to  be  observed  by  competing 
lines  to  bring  about  an  indefinite  result  in  the  division  of  business.  I  say  indefinite, 
because  none  of  the  parties  know  exactly  what  portion  of  the  business  they  could  rea- 
sonably claim,  much  less  do  they  know  what  they  are  actually  receiving.  In  this 
crude  way,  all  panics  ignorant  of  the  essential  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  impor- 
tant questions  in  the  management  of  the  great  railroad  property  of  the  country  are  to 
be  determined  by  its  managers. 

**  When  we  consider  that  the  simple  question  at  issue  is  to  bring  about  a  reasonable 
and  fair  distribution  of  the  competitive  business  at  remunerative  rates,  the  only  ra< 
tional  mode  of  solving  this  question  that  can  be  suggested,  is  for  the  interested  parties 
to  agree  first  definitely  upon  a  division  ;  to  ascertain  definitely^  by  a  proper  acconnt-keepinfj, 
whether  this  division  takes  place  under  the  adjustment  of  rates  agreed  upon^  and  if  not  to  re- 
adjust the  rates  from  time  to  timey  so  as  to  insure  the  desired  result.  When  this  is  done^  all 
wuftire  for  strife  and  ruinous  competition  is  removed. 

"  It  will  be  asked.  Is  it  possible  or  practicable  to  agree  upon  a  fair  or  proper  division 
of  business?  We  know  that  it  is  possible  to  agree  upon  rates;  not  only  possible,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  competitive  business  is  to  be  conducted  at  all  with  advan- 
tage to  the  transportation  companies.  Instead  of  agreeing  upon  the  means  to  bring 
about  a  desired  result,  viz,  a  fair  division  of  business,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  as  prac- 
ticable to  agree  upon  the  result  first  and  then  upon  the  means.  This  would  not  change 
the  principle  upon  which  competing  lines  now  attempt  to  transact  the  competitive 
business,  but  merely  the  method,  substitutinsr  a  positive  method  for  one  which  from 
its  very  nature  cannot  be  expected  to  accompRsh  the  end  in  view. 
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"  The  qnestioQ  of  makio^  a  fair  and  eqnitable  distributioD  of  business  between  eom- 
petitive  lines  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sigbt.  It  can  be 
easily  solved  by  applying  to  its  solution  the  proper  analysis  of  tbe  facts  that  bear 
upon  it. 

**  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage,  bnt  tbe  largest  amount 
of  net  revenue  that  each  competitor  wants  to  secure,  it  can  1^  readily  shown  that  even 
under  the  most  unfair  division  that  could  likely  be  made,  the  net  revenue  of  the  com- 
petitor least  favored  in  such  a  division  would  be  greater  than  under  tbe  distributioD 
if  it  is  left  to  chance  and  subiect  to  the  usual  process  of  underbidding  and  deception. 

'*  A  few  general  principles  that  will  be  acknowledged  as  correct  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  a  fair  division  of  business. 

"  These  are : 

''First.  No  one  of  tbe  competitors  can  claim  to  monopolize  tbe  whole  business,  and 
no  one  can  be  excluded  from  some  portion  of  it. 

*'  Second.  Lines  of  equal  strength  are  entitled  to  receive  an  equal  proportion. 

"  Third.  Inferior  lines — and  as  such  are  characterized  those  that  could  not  receive 
equal  proportions  of  business  with  other  lines  at  equal  rates — should  be  satisfied  with 
a  smaller  proportion  than  the  stronger  lines. 

*'  To  illustrate  the  method  in  whicn  these  principles  may  be  practically  applied,  I  will 
assume  that  at  a  certain  place  four  lines  are  competing  for  tbe  aame  business.  If 
they  are  of  equal  strength,  each  wotild  receive  25  per  cent.  Supposing,  bowev^, 
that  two  of  the  lines  possessed  greater  advantages  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  eqoal 
rates,  they  could  secure  nearly  all  of  the  business,  l)ut  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the 
weaker  lines  must  have  a  portion  of  it,  they  would  be  willing  to  allow  at  least  10  per 
cent,  to  each.  This  would  leave  80  per  cent,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  tvo 
stronger  lines,  or  40  per  cent,  to  each. 

'*  1  ne  most  unreasonable  demands  that  the  inferior  lines  could  make  would  be  to  share 
equally  or  claim  25  per  cent.  The  difference  in  this  case  between  the  maximum  de- 
manded and  the  minimum  conceded  would  be  15  per  cent,  of  the  business.  Estimat- 
ing the  actual  cost  of  transportation  at  40  per  cent.,  the  net  revenue  involved  in  the 
contest  would  be  15  x  -/'o'V)  or  a  sum  equal  to  9  per  cent,  of  tbe  gross  revenue.  I 
have  shown  that  under  the  present  system  of  management  the  losses  in  net  revenue 
may  be  estimated  at  42^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue,  but  estimating  the  same  only 
at  30  per  cent.,  there  would  be  again  in  net  revenue  to  the  stronger  lines,  even  under 
a  division  that  must  be  considered  as  unjust,  of  a  sum  equal  to  21  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue. 

^*  The  question,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  plans  of  operation  is  the  best,  cannot  be  of 
doubtful  solution. 

*'■  In  the  application  of  the  method  here  explained  to  the  various  cases  as  they  occur  in 
practice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  extreme  reasonable  claims  of  competitive  lines  will 
hardly  ever  overreach  the  limit  of  15  per  cent,  of  business,  or  a  net  revenue  equal  to  9 
per  cent,  of  tbe  gross  revenue.  It  is,  of  course,  not  advocated  that  any  one  line  should 
submit  to  injustice,  nor  is  it  expected  that  a  fafr  division  could  be  made  in  all  cases  by 
the  interested  parties  themselves.  But  the  division  may  be  made  by  an  impartial  um- 
pire. It  would  have  to  be  palpably  unjust  and  erroneous  if  it  were  to  result  in 
greater  losses  to  any  of  tbe  parties  than  are  inevitable  in  case  of  open  competition. 

**  The  objection  that  may  be  urged  by  some  lines  to  the  plan  of  agreeing  npon  or  sub- 
mitting to  an  equitable  division  of  business  by  arbitration  arises  generally  from  the 
belief  of  its  managers  that  they  possess  superior  faculties  or  smartness  in  deceiving 
their  competitors,  and  that  thereby  they  may  secure  more  than  what  might  be  con- 
sidered by  impartial  judges  their  fair  proportion. 

'^A  little  reflection  and  consideration  of  the  limits  within  which  deception  may  pos- 
sibly be  practiced  upon  others  will  show  that  this  theory  is  one  of  self-deception,  and 
merely  leads  to  decreased  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  results  that  are  surely  t-o  be 
obtained  under  tbe  proposed  plan. 

''  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  viz,  during  tbe  time  that  the  parties  who 
act  upon  this  theory  are  believed  to  act  honestly,  while  they  are  paying  rebates  and 
others  do  not,  the  cost  of  purchasing  business  can  hardly  be  less  than  15  per  cent,  of 
tbe  jgross  revenue. 

"  The  amount  of  business  required  to  secure  net  earnings  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  (the  operating  expense  being  40  per  cent.)  would  be  25  i>er  cent.  Bring- 
ing into  consideration  also  the  soliciting  expense,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  under 
the  proposed  plan,  the  amount  of  additional  business  which  must  be  secured  to  pay 
from  its  net  revenue  these  expenses  and  the  rebates — 25  per  cent. — would  be  42  per 
cent. 

'*  Now,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  line  could  secure,  especially  when 
there  are  more  than  two,  so  large  a  proportion  over  and  above  what  would  be  consid- 
ered its  share  by  a  fair  division,  without  being  suspected,  discovered,  and  at  last  fol- 
lowed by  the  others. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  general  instructions  which  are  given  to  soliciting  agents, 
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to  do  as  others  are  doiaji;  or  supposed  to  be  doing,  are  carried  out  with  great  alacrity 
by  those  agents,  as  their  importance  and  occupation  depend  apon  such  contingencies. 

*^  Under  these  instructions  the  management  of  the  competitive  business  is  practically 
tnrued  over  to  these  agents,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  or  its  managers  lose  all 
control  over  it,  and  become  mere  figure-heads,  as  far  as  this  important  branch  of  the 
business  is  concerned,  upon  which,  to  a  great  degree,  the  financial  success  depends. 

**  Under  the  management  of  the  soliciting  agents  it  is  not  long  before  nnremnnerative 
rates  are  reached,  and  estimating,  as  I  have  done,  the  lasses  in  net  revenue  incurred 
thereby  to  all  ^competitors  equal  to  from  30  to  42^  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue,  that 
ivould  have  been  received  had  rates  been  maintained,  the  amount  of  additional  busi- 
ness required  by  aqy  one  line  to  make  up  these  losses  is  from  50  to  70  per  cent. 

*'  It  id  self-evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  such  a  large  increase  over  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  any  of  the  competing  lines  by  the  most  skillful  maneuvering  and  by  the 
greatest  art  in  deception. 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  no  matter  what  view  may  be  taken  of  ^he  subject,  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  division  of  business  by  which  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  rates 
are  secured  will  result  to  all  competitors  in  the  largest  possible  amount  of  net  revenue. 

*'  The  sooner  this  fnct  is  understood  the  sooner  will  the  present  disgraceful  manage- 
ment of  the  competitive  business  be  abandoned,  and  the  sooner  will  the  proprietors  of 
the  railroads  receive  a  just  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  property.  While  the 
proposition  which  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  mathematically  may  appear  to 
many  self-evident,  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  that  seems  to  linger  in  the  minds  of 
some  railroad  managers  and  general  freight  agents,  that  they  could  secure  to  their 
employers  advantages  over  competitors  and  thereby  increase  their  net  earnings — a  hope 
so  illusive — the  competitive  business  would  have  been  before  now  conducted  upon  more 
correct  principles  and  with  better  results  to  all  parties. 

'^  Since  the  association  was  formed  the  method  of  conducting  the  competitive  business 
here  recommended  has  been  adopted  and  successfully  carried  out  at  several  of  the 
competing  points.  Accurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the  business  transacted  by  each 
line,  and  from  time  to  time  directions  were  given  through  this  office  to  lines  that  fell 
abort  to  lower  their  rat^s,  and  to  others  that  exceeded  their  proportion  to  maintain  full 
rates,  or  to  increase  the  same  until  the  proper  division  had  taken  place.  Where  these 
<lirection8  were  observed  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and  the  fact  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  plan  is  entirely  practicable.  I  regret  to  report  that  at  some 
places  all  the  lines  did  not  obey  the  directions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  agreed 
division  has  not  yet  been  brought  about. 

*'In  all  cases  where  the  competition  is  confined  to  one  place,  from  which  the  ship- 
ments are  made,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  East-bound  business,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  But  when  shipments  are  made  from  a  number  of 
places  directed  to  any  one  place,  as  is  the  case  with  the  South-bound  business,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  the  agreed  division  by  adjustment  of  rates,  and  it  becomes  then 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  net  revenue  that  each  line  would  have  received  had  the 
proper  division  taken  place,  and  guarantee  to  each  line  that  revenue  by  the  payment 
of  the  balances  that  may  arise  in  cash.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  March  last  in  regard 
to  the  merchandise  business,  and  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  a  proper  division 
in  kind  may  not  be  practicable,  convenient,  or  desirable. 

'*  The  clearing-house  is  now  fully  organized,  and  accounts  can  be  rendered  and  balances 
settled  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  business  of  the  preceding  month.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  this  plan  for  general  adoption  by  all  the  roads  of  the  association  and 
those  that  are  working  with  them  as  the  only  one  under  which  the  property  repre- 
sented in  the  association  can  be  made  to  yield  the  largest  profit.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
past  experience,  that  under  no  other  plan  can  remunerative  rates  be  maintained. 

*^  In  the  division  of  business  as  well  as  all  other  transactions  relating  to  the  competi- 
tive business,  a  number  of  questions  come  up  that  have  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
impartial! V  decided.  The  reports  published  for  the  year  1875,  showing  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  transportation  business  at  each  place,  will  now  greatly  aid  in  making  an 
equitable  division.  The  organization  of  this  association  furnishes  the  means  by  and 
prescribes  the  method  in  which  all  questions  of  conflict,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
nature,  can  be  justly  aud  equitably  decided,  surely  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  this  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  usual  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  revenue  to  all  parties.  If  the  members  of  the  association  will  sustain 
its  authority,  comply  with  its  rules,  and  adopt  the  plan  of  dividing  the  competitive 
business  as  here  proposed  and  carry  it  out  in  good  faith,  they  will  secure,  without  a 
doubt,  the  larg^t  possible  net  revenue  to  each  company. 

"Objections  have  been  made  to  the  system  of  operations  here  recommended.  It  is 
said  that  the  co-operation  of  competing  transportation  lines  and  consolidation  of  their 
interests  is  against  public  policy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  object  and  result  of  such  co-operation.  If  it  resulted  in  unreasonable  transporta- 
tion charges  and  extortion,  such  combinations  should,  indeed,  not  be  tolerated ;  out  if 
their  object  be  to  secure  to  the  railroad  companies  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
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services,  and  to  the  public  reasonable  and  permanent  rates  of  transportation,  then  such 
combinations  cannot  be  considered  against  public  intereiit. 

*^  It  cati  be  readily  shown  that  the  great  evils  of  the  transportation  business  arise 
chiefly  ft'om  the  strife  and  warfare  between  the  transportation  companies.  This  strife 
and  warfare — generally  called  competition — possesses  none  of  the  legitimate  elements 
of  competition,  but  simply  results  from  the  want  of  proper  maijagement  of  an  extremelj 
intricate  and  complicated  business,  or  from  direct  and  gross  mismanagement. 

**  When  railroad  managers  of  competing  lines  establish  certain  competitive  rates,  and 
agree  to  maintain  them,  all  the  legitimate  elements  of  competition  are  previously  con- 
sidered, and  have  had  their  full  influence  upon  the  tariff. 

'^The  cheap  rates  of  water  transportation  exert  their  influence  in  redncing  the  rail 
rates  from  the  northern  lakes  southward,  from  the  Gulf  of  Me&ico  northward,  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  westward,  and  the  Mississippi  River  eastward,  until  it  is  felt  at  the 
most  interior  points  within  the  territory  embraced  between  these  waters. 

"The  rivalry  between  commercial  communities,  each  served  by  a  separate  system  of 
railroads,  exert  their  influence  upon  the  tariffs.  The  railroads  whose  interests  an 
identical  with  the  localities  upon  which  they  depend  for  business  must  adjust  their 
rates  so  as  to  secure  for  them  the  full  advantage  of  their  position. 

'* Enlightened  self-interest  requires  that  the  tariffs  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  obtain, 
under  their  operations,  the  largest  possible  amount  of  business  and  revenue.  All  th«e 
elements  enter  necessarily  into  the  formation  of  the  tariffs.  When  they  are  once 
established,  according  to  correct  principles,  and  pledges  are  ^iven  to  maintaim  them, 
the  reductions  which  are  subsequently  made,  through  the  desire  of  each  competitor  to 
obtain  the  largest  shaie  of  the  business  by  a  process  of  underbidding,  openly  or 
secretly,  and  by  the  payment  of  rebates  or  other  means  of  deception,  are  not  the  result 
of  legitimate  competition.  They  are  generally  made  in  violation  of  the  laws  that  shonld 
govern  common  carriers,  and  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  service — they  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  good  or  bad  faith  that  may  be  practiced  by  the  competitors.  They  resalt 
in  favoritism,  unjust  discriminations,  unreasonably  low  competitive  rates,  unreasonably 
high  local  rates,  constant  fluctuation  in  rates,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  value  of 
articles  of  commerce,  and  cause  disturbance  of  all  commercial  relations. 

^*  lu  addition  to  these  evils  under  which  the  public  suffers,  the  proprietors  of  the  roads 
are  deprived  of  their  just  compensation  for  services  rendered.  Railroad  property,  in 
which  so  much  capital  is  invested  by  the  people  of  this  country,  depreciates,  or  its 
value  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  this  again  re-acts  injuriously  upon  other  industries, 
upon  the  credit,  and  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

*^  Can  it  be  against  public  policy  to  Sklopt  the  only  practical  means  by  which  these 
evils  can  be  remedied  t 

"  To  establish,  regulate,  and  maintain,  with  some  degree  of  permanency,  the  transpor- 
tation tariff' of  this  country,  with  its  70,000  miles  of  railroads  and  its  many  navigable 
rivers,  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  by  the  disjointed  and  separate 
action  of  the  individual  carriers  and  by  strife  and  warfare  with  each  other.  Combina- 
tion and  organization  are  absolutely  necessary. 

'*  It  is  the  object  of  this  associatian  to  secure  intelligent  co-operation  and  to  remedy 
the  great  defects  in  the  present  system  of  management. 

"  In  severing  my  connection  with  the  association  after  the  flrst  six  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  maintained  and  protected  under  the  wise 
management  of  its  members. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"ALBERT  FINK, 

"  General  Commiseioner," 

Question  10.  Please  furnish  statements  of  the  quantity  of  the  following  articles  of 
western  produce  shipped  during  1875  into  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  as  far  as  you  may  be  able  to  do  so — flour,  bacon,  lard,  wheat,  cord,  oats,  hay, 
whisky,  potatoes,  apples,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  rope,  and  bagging.  Also  state  where 
may  be  obtained  statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  you  may  not  be  able  to 
furnish  yourself. 

Answer.  The  following  table  contains  all  information  regarding  the  quantities  of 
western  produce  shipped  into  the  Southern  States  which  I  can  obtain  : 
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Table  A. 


9 

I 

0 


B 
C. 
D 
£ 

V 

G 

H 

I. 

K 

I. 

M 

K 


306,129 

1,634 

12,080 

149,952 

462,785 

148,952 

605,737 

120,060 

36,798 

67,598 

630,193 

20,987 

13,913 


2§ 

"8. 

a 


•S 

0 

.a 


55.051.366 

2,  nS,  470 

1,352,000 

29,734,000 

88, 915, 836 

60.000.000 

148, 915, 836 

34, 520, 052 

2.  714, 540 

35. 913, 500 

222,063,928 

5, 898, 180 

643,900 


401,970 

6.830 

3,758 

117. 989 

53a,  547 

117.989 

648,536 

12,501 


I 


i 


21,860 
682,897 


206,758 


1, 487, 123 

13,928 

8,427 

506,862 

2, 016, 340 

506,862 

2,523,202 

966,792 

11,911 

105,168 

9, 907, 073 

58,691 

337,321 


II 

s 


418, 444 

1.045 

4,540 

103,726 

527,755 

103,  Tie 

631.481 

266.175 

202.404 

28.064 

1, 128, 124 

21, 58^ 

41,350 


I 
I 


3,000 
200 
150 
584 

3,934 
450 

4,384 

2,944 
176 
616 

8,120 
731 
731 


21. 

9. 

19, 

10, 
53, 

i 

1, 
36, 
95, 


057 
632 
100 
772 
561 
000 
561 
000 
216 
951 
728 


'a 

a 
3 


o 


10. 


2. 
14, 


900 
272 
867 
958 
297 


14. 
11, 

9. 


997 

956 

98 

550 


I 


as 

-i 
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3, 400 13, 880 

1  1,199 

1,088' 


4,4881 


4,488 

1,304 

54' 

5,542; 


n 


104 


90111,388 
979*9,' 431 


(*) 
5.893 
3,095 


1, 547, 490 


715,:I35 

1, 900, 190 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 


3,^18, 169 


(*)  Not  complete. 

The  articles  shown  in  lines  marked  A  and  B  pass  tbroogh  Chattanooga  and  over  the 
line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

The  articles  in  line  A  reach  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  are  distributed  from  there  to  all  points 
south  and  east,  and  those  in  line  B  reach  Dalton  and  are  distributed  by  the  Selma, 
Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad  along  the  line  of  that  road. 

The  articles  in  line  C  arrive  at  Decatnr,  via  Nashville,  and  are  distributed  along  the 
line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

The  articles  named  in  line  D  pass  through  Decatur  to  points  South,  principally  to 
Selma  and  Montgomery  and  beyond. 

Line  K  shows  the  total  quantities  of  western  produce  reaching  the  South  via  the 
transportation  routes  from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  tirst  and  second  classes  named  in  answer 
to  question  1. 

In  these  quantities  are  included,  however,  the  products  of  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  which  are  shipped  to  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  but  not 
the  western  produce  shipped  from  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  points  in  those 
States  north  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur.    No  estimate  can  be  obtained  of  the  latter. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  products  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
shipped  south  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur  do  not  exceed  those  imported  into  those 
States  from  the  West. 

No  full  statement  can  be  obtained  for  a  whole  year  of  the  quantities  shipped  by  the 
routes  Nos.  11  to  15,  third  and  fourth  classes  named  in  answer  to  question  I,  but  from 
statements  covering  seven  months  the  quantities  shipped  via  these  routes  to  Selma  and 
Montgomery  and  to  points  East  may  be  estimated,  as  shown  in  line  F,  so  that  the  total 
amount  of  Wostem  produce  shipped  via  the  routes  named,  from  1  to  14,  to  the  interior 
of  the  Southern  States  via  rail  to  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  points  south  of  Decatur  and 
east  of  Chattanooga,  may  be  estimated,  as  shown  in  lineG. 

Only  a  partial  estimate  can  be  ma<le  of  the  quantities  shipped  via  the  routes  Nos.  15 
to  22f  named  in  the  fifth  class  of  routes  in  answer  to  question  1.  Regarding  route  No. 
15.  via  Alabama  River,  no  data  can  be  obtained,  except  that  freight  delivered  to  these 
steamers  by  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad  in  ld75  was  1,739  tons. 

Line  H  shows  the  quantities  brought  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  Cairo  and 
shipped  via  rail  over  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  (route  No.  16)  and  via  New  Orleans, 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  (route  No.  17.)  It  does  not,  however,  include  arti- 
cles brought  to  these  two  roads  by  the  river. 

Line  J  shows  the  quantities  delivered  by  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Cairo  and  for- 
warded from  there  South  by  river. 

Line  K  shows  the  quantities  shipped  via  the  Louisville  route  (18,  19,  and  20)  into 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  quantities  shipped  by  route  21  cannot  be  ascertained;  they  are,  however,  very 
small. 

To  complete  the  estimate  of  freight  shipped  by  western  routes  to  the  South,  the 
articles  transported  by  steamers  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  all  landings  on  these 
rivers  should  be  added,  but  I  have  no  means  to  ascertain  the  same.  Shipments  made 
to  these  points  and  from  there  to  the  interior  by  rail  under  through  bills  of  lading  are, 
however,  included  in  line  G. 
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All  shipments  via  westom  routes,  with  th^  exceptions  named,  are  summed  up  in  line 
L  of  Table  A. 

The  quantities  of  western  prodnce  shipped  via  the  eastern  and  soathern  trunk  lines 
named  in  class  6,  routes  23  to  37,  (see  answer  to  question  I,)  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  total  of  that  portion,  however,  which  is  sent  by  rail  to  the  interior  under  through 
bills  of  lading  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Ne^  York  does  not  exceed  ten  thoa- 
sand  tons. 

The  quantities  delivered  to  the  seaboard  cities,  consumed  at  those  cities  or  sold  in 
their  local  trade,  are  not  known  to  me. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  is  the  only  one  which  reports  tbat  class  of 
business,  and  the  quantities  carried  by  that  road  from  Savannah  are  shown  in  line  IL 

East  Tennessee  furnishes  to  the  Southern  States  a  portion  of  provisions.  The 
quantities  which  from  that  State  are  transported  from  Dalton  via  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  are  shown  in  line  N  of  Table  A.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  bacon  into  the  South  were  less  in  1875  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  Company  reports  a  reduction 
of  552,830  bushels  of  com  and  24,0()0,735  pounds  of  bacon,  or  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent 
less,  respectively,  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  reduction  is  no  doubt  due  to  tbefict 
that  more  grain  and  provision  is  now  produced  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  nereafter  this  will  be  the  case  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Question  11.  Please  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  of  all  classes 
shipped  to  the  South  from  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Louisville,  by  all 
lines  of  transportation,  as  tar  as  you  can  ascertain. 

Answer.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  shipped  to 
Nashville  and  points  South  via  the  transportation  lines  named  below  : 

Via  Louisville  and  Xashville  Railroad, 

Toitt. 

From  Louisville  and  pohits  north  to  Nashville 26,406 

From  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Chattanooga  and  south 78,973 

From  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Decatur  and  south 52, 144 

Total  from  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Nashville  and  points  south 157,523 

From  Nashville — freight  brought  there  by  other  transportation  lines  and  ship- 
ped south  via  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad 25,8&!i 

Total  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  Nashville  and  points  south 183, 391 

Via  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 


From  pomts  north  of  Ohio  River  to  Nashville 28,924 

From  points  north  of  Ohio  River  to  Chattanooga  and  south 63, 403 


92,327 


Total  to  Nashville  and  to  Chattanooga  and  points  south,  and  to  Decatnr  and 

points  south 275,713 

Or  this  tonnage  there  comes  from  eastern  seaboard  cities,  via  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  to  Nashville 7,043 

The  remainder  originates  in  Western  States — total 268, 675 

Of  the  above  freights  shipped  south  of  Chattanooga — 

The  number  of  tons  arriving  at  Atlanta  is 147. 048 

The  number  of  tons  arriving  at  Montgomery  and  Selma  is 71, 606 

Total  to  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur 218, 654 

Which  comprises  the  total  over  routes  from  Nos.  1  to  10  (see  answer  to  ques- 
tion 1)  for  points  named. 

The  number  of  tons  shipped  via  routes  11  to  14  to  Selma  and  Montgomery 
and  to  points  east  are  estimated  at 71,000 

Total  tonnage  via  routes  1  to  14  to  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  south  of 
Decatur,  and  eastof  Selma 289,654 

And  including  Nashville  and  points  between  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga and  Nashville  and  Decatur 268,675 

71,000 
339,675 
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To  this  has  to  be  added  the  namber  of  tons  shipped  over  the  routes  from  15 
to  22. 

The  nnmber  of  t-ons  shipped  via  route  15  was 1,739 

Via  routes  16  and  17,  as  shown  in  report  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  of  freight 

delivered  at  Cairo  to  these  roads,  226,248  tons,  of  which  34,844  tons  were 

shipped  via  Nashville  and  have  already  been  accounted  for,  leaving 191, 404 

Via  routes  18,  19,  and  20,  from  Louisville,  were  shipped  80,227  tons,  of  which 

10,697  tons  were  shipped  from  the  East,  leaving  of  western  freight 69, 530 

Total  tons  shipped  over  routes  15  to  20 262,673 

The  quantities  shipped  by  route  21  are  inconsiderable ;  those  by  route  22  (by 
river)  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  total  number  of  tons  shipped  via  routes 
1  to  14  to  Nashville  and  points  south,  as  shown  above 339,675 

Via  routes  15  to  20 262,673 

Total  shipments  by  western  routes  named 602,348 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  conception  of  these  quantities,  I  will  express  the 
same  in  the  measure  of  car-loads  of  10  tons  shipped  per  day,  as  follows : 

Car-loads 
per  day. 

To  and  via  Nashville,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  and  points  south  and  east,  via 

routes  from  ltol4 93 

From  Louisville  and  Cairo  south  to  States  bordering  on  Mississippi  via  routes 

15  to  20 72 

Total l(jS> 

Which  comprises  very  nearlj^  the  total  movement  of  western  freight  in  the  interior 
of  the  Gulf  States  via  rail,  not  including  the  ahipmenta  made  via  Miseiseippi  and  Ohio  Rivera 
to  nter  points.  To  this  should  be  added  about  three  car-loads  per  day  shipped  direct 
under  through  bills  of  lading  via  the  eastern  and  southern  trunk  lines  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  North  Carolina,  not  including  shipments  made  to 
the  seaboard  cities,  and  distributed  from  there  by  the  local  trade  of  these  cities.  Total 
movement  by  rail  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern  States  east  of  Mississippi  River,  168 
oar-loads  per  day. 

Question  12.  Please  state  the  transportation  charges  made  per  ton  per  mile  for  all 
classes  of  western  freight  shipped  south  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  the 
revenue  per  mile  of  road  derived  from  it  in  1875,  so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 

Answer.  The  average  revenue  derived  from  the  157,523  tons  shipped  from  Lonisville 
to  Nashville  and  points  south,  as  stated  in  answer  to  previous  question,  was  1.87  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  from  the  80,227  tons  shipped,  18,  19,  and  20,  15  cent«  per  ton  per 
mile. 

The  revenue  per  mile  of  road  from  the  former  was ft2, 960 

The  revenue  per  mile  of  road  from  the  latter  was 1,207 

Total  revenne  on  part  of  road  between  Louisville  and  Memphis  Junction,  on 

which  this  tonnage  is  concentrated 4,167 

At  Ncoshville  the  157,523  tons  are  divided  between  the  Chattanooga  route  and  the 
Montgomery  route,  and  there  is  added  the  freight  bronght  by  the  other  lines  from  the 
West  centering  in  Nashville,  as  shown  in  statement  furnished  in  answer  to  previous 
qnestion. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  147,048  tons  of  western  freight   arriving  at 

Atlanta  is,  per  mile  of  road $3, 100 

Add  the  revenne  derived  from  the  71,606  tons  south  of  Decatur  to  Montgomery, 

&c.,  is,  per  mile  of  road 1,150 

Total  revenue  derived  from  western  freight  by  all  routes,  for  points  south  of 

Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  supposing  the  tonnage  concentrated  upon  one  road .     4, 250 

And  including  revenue  from  tonnage  by  routes  11  to  14,  estimated  per  mile  of 
road 1,150 

Total  revenue  per  mile,  of  all  routes  together  named  from  1  to  14,  from  western 
produce  reacning  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur  and  east  of  Selma.     5, 400 

The  revenne  per  mile  on  shipments  made  south  from  Cairo,  (191,404  tons,)  may 

be  estimated  at 2,467 

Making  total  revenue  per  mile  of  road  from  western  freight  moved  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  States  during  the  year  1875,  via  western  routes,  supposing 
it  to  be  concentrated  upon  one  road 7,867 
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Qnestion  13.  Please  state  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  shipped  north  over  the  Lou- 
isville and  Nashville  Railroad  coming  from  Nashville  and  points  soath  of  Nashville 
and  from  Memphis  and  points  sonth,  also  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  per  mile  of  road.  Also  the  proportion  of  north  to  soath  bound  freight  on 
sontnern  roads  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 

TOBP. 

Answer.  The  north-bound  business  from  Nashville  to  Louisville  in  1875  was.     17, 832 

From  Decatur  and  points  south  to  Louisville 22,190 

From  other  points  south  of  Nashville  to  Louisville 33,388 

Total 73.410 

Revenue  derived  per  ton  per  mile  1.23  cents,  and  per  mile  of  road,  $90 L 

The  north-bound  tonnage  from  Memphis  line  was  ...: G7,^ 

Revenue  per  ton  per  mile  1.08  cents,  and  per  mile  of  road  $739. 

Total  north-bound  tonnage  arriving  in  Louisville  from  the  South 141, 396 

Total  revenue  from  north-bound  through  business  per  mile  of  road,  $1,640. 

Total  revenue  from  south  and  north  bound  through  business  per  mile  of  road  be- 
tween Memphis  Junction  to  Louisville,  $6,040. 

The  percentage  of  north-bound  tonnage  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  south-bonnd. 

Of  the  141,398  tons  north-bound  t%^nnage,  50,000  tons  were  derived  froua  cotton. 

The  north-bound  tonnage  on  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Cairo,  65,605  tons,  being 
about  30  per  cent,  of  south-bound. 

The  north-bound  through  shipments  over  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  from 
Chattanooga  to  Nashville  were  46,918  tons,  being  26  per  cent,  of  soutb-boand. 

The  north-bound  shipments  over  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  from  Atlanta  to 
Chattanooga  were  7,048  tons;  Dalton  to  Chattanooga,  (mostly  pig-iron,)  7,820  tons; 
total,  14,868  tons,  being  about  10  per  cent,  of  south-bound  shipments. 

Question  14.  For  every  hundred  loaded  ca^'s  hauled  south  how  many  loaded  cars  are 
hauled  north  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  f 

Answer.  The  mileage  made  by  loaded  cars  south  on  main  stem  of  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  in  1874-75  was 5,124,803 

Loaded  cars  north  4,263,469 

On  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  loaded  south 1,279,671 

On  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  loaded  north 947, 259 

Memphis  and  Clarksville  Railroad,  (Clarksville  division,)  loaded  south 1, 354,427 

Memphis  and  Clarksville  Railroad,  (Clarksville  division.)  loaded  north 1, 070,  ^ 

Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  (Memphis  division,)  loaded  south 1, 029, 261 

Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  (Memphis  division,)  loaded  north 698, 544 

The  relation  of  north  to  south  bound  business  is  shown  in  answer  to  question  5. 

Question  15.  Please  to  present  statistics  of  tonnage  moved  during  the  last  ten  years 
on  roads  connecting  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  with  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  the  object  being  to  obtain  expressions  of  the  growth  of  North  and 
South  commerce. 

It  will  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  procure  data  as  to  the  total  move- 
ments, therefore  the  statistics  of  movements  of  one  or  two  trunk  lines  may  be  taken 
alone. 

Do  you  think  the  increase  of  business  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  and 
the  road  connecting  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  may  be  assumed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  total  movements  ? 

Answer.  The  following  statistics  bear  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry : 

Ist.  Statoment  B  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  over  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  between  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  points  south  for  nine  years, 
and  to  Memphis  and  other  points  south  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  during  six 
years,  ending  July  1,  1875. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  number  of  ions  of  freight  shipped  over  LouisviUe  and  Xashvillf 
Railroad  to  Nashville  and  to  Memphis,  and  to  points  southeast  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
during  the  nine  years  from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  :J0,  1875. 


Sonth-bonnd. 

Northbonnd. 

Tears. 

To  Nash- 
ville. 

Rate  per 
ton. 

To  Memphis 
Junction. 

Kate  per 
ton. 

From  Nash- 
ville. 

■ 

Rate  per 
ton. 

From  Mem 
phis  Janc- 
tion. 

Rate  per 
ton. 

18CO-'67 

Torn. 

40,000 

64. 832 

69,280 

92,401 

112,550 

161,  997 

168,573 

158,  745 

157,  520 

Per  mile. 

Tons. 

Per  mile. 

Tons. 

Per  mile. 

Tom. 

Per  mile. 

lf«7-'68 

3.  86G 

39,235 
27,778 
25,465 
41,8-23 
41,531 
71,591 
75,257 
73,410 

2.652 
2.641 
1.882 
1.672 
1.400 
1.429 
1.430 
1.220 

lH«8-'69 

3.  359 

' 

186»-'T0 

3.149 
2.543 
2.224 
2.374 
2.158 
1.908 

63,  395 
91,670 
121. 343 
105,  870 
86. 310 
80,227 

2.512 
1.998 
1.  850 
1.896 
1.702 
1.433 

44, 983 
74,635 
75,  704 
81.512 
78,012 
69.988 

1  4C0 

1870-'71 

1.392 

l^Tl-Ti 

1  292 

1872-73 

1.357 

1873-'74 

1.227 

1874-'75 

0.991 

The  great  increase  in  tonnage  between  the  years  1866  and  1871  is  partially  due  to 
diversion  of  tonnage  from  the  river  to  the  railroads. 

In  1869,  the  Green  Line  was  established  by  a  number  of  railroad  companies,  which 
agreed  to  exchange  cars  with  each  other,  and  the  change  of  bnlk  at  junction  points 
and  great  delays  consequent  thereto.  Up  to  1869  and  1670  a  considerable  portion  oi 
the  freight  afterward  concentrated  upon  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was 
carried  to  Nashville  via  the  Cumberland  River,  or  via  the  Tennessee  River  to  Johnson- 
ville,  (routes  5  and  6,  see  answer  to  question  1.)  While  some  freight  is  still  carried  via 
these  routes,  the  quantity  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  none  is  carried  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  from  Louisville  or  Cincin- 
nati. 

Statement  B  also  shows  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  derived  from  the  competitive 
basiness  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  and  points  south.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
Boath-bonnd  Nashville  business  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  one-half  since  1868,  and 
nearly  that  much  on  the  south-bound  Memphis  business. 

The  lower  rates  received  from  the  Memphis  business,  as  compared  with  the  Nash- 
ville business,  are  due  to  the  more  active  river  competition  between  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Saint  Louis,  and  Memphis. 

Statement  B  gives  the  same  information  in  regard  to  tonnage  over  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  but  shows  in  addition  the  prin- 
cipal points  from  which  the  freight  was  shipped,  and  its  destination  to  Nashville,  or  to 
jtoints  south  of  Nashville. 

Statement  C. — Showing  number  of  tons  of  freight  shipped  orer  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  from  points  named  below  to  Nashville  and  beyond,  during  the  nine  years  from  July, 
1866,  to  June,  1875. 


From  Louisville. 

From  Cincinnati. 

From  eastern  and 
seaboard  cities. 

From  otherpoints 
north  of  river. 

Years. 

• 
JO 

}25 

• 

8 

03 

II 

• 

> 

i 

1- 

• 

.2 

1 

II 

TotaL 

l&66-'67 

Tom. 

Tom, 

Tons. 

Tom, 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tom. 
40,000 

lt«7-'68 

l»^d-'69 

le69-'70 

187()-'71 

1871-'72 

1872-73 

1873-'74 

1874-'75 

1.T,  162 
13,983 
10,209 
10, 205 
13,  946 
12,762 
11.005 
7,966 

33,108 
36,059 
50,456 
50,378 
63,093 
78,360 
57,  074 
47, 113 

3.451 
3,698 
4,113 
5,750 
7,158 
8,347 
7,689 
6,847 

6,740 
8,582 
15.262 
23.501 
33,494 
31,311 
28.249 
29,170 

6.569 
4.825 
4,893 
5.580 
5.012 
6,775 
6.773 
6,089 

112 
55 
501 
1,501 
993 
464 
600 
954 

1.244 
1,172 
2,074 
3,936 
4,877 
5,152 
4,307 
5,503 

64,832 
69,380 
92.401 
112,550 
161, 997 
168,573 
158, 745 
157,520 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  great  increase  in  tonnage  took  place 
from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to  points  south  of  Nashville  and  also  from  p<>int8 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Louisville,  to  Nashville,  aud  points  south  of  Nashville.    This 
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is  the  eflFect  of  improved  railroad  facilities.    Shipments  were  made  under  through 
bills  of  lading  in  through  cars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  derived  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Green 
Line  during  seven  years;  (the  tonnage  cannot  bo  ascertained.) 

Table  D. — Statement  ahomng  the  revenue  derived  from  Green  Line  south-bound  freighU 
upon  all  the  Green  Line  roads  and  upon  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  dwing 
period  commencing  March,  1869,  to  February  29, 1876. 


Date. 


March,  1869,  to  February  28, 1870 

March,  1870,  to  February  28,  1871 

March,  1871,  to  February  28,  1872 

March,  1872,  to  February  28,  1873 ^ 

March,  1873,  to  February  28,  1874 

March,  1874,  to  February  28, 1875 

March,  1875.  to  February  29,  18;6 

Total,  (March,  1869,  to  February  29, 1876,  7  years) 


South  -  bound 
revenue  of  all 
the  roads. 


1912, 
1. 447. 
2, 242, 

2,616, 
2,088, 
1,722. 
1.581. 


530  49 
314  11 
543  34 
833  13 
873  74 
268  53 
310  76 


12,411,673  10 


South- boQfid 
revenue  of 
Xashville 
andCbatte- 
Doo^a  Kail- 
road. 


1250, 
407. 
512, 
604, 
455. 
390. 
305, 


939  83 

335  49 
963  70 
533  71 
310  78 

725  48 
811  7i 


2,926,920  65 


The  same  statement  also  shows  the  revenue  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Bail- 
road  during  the  same  period  of  time  derived  from  the  western  basiness. 

This  table  may  be  used  as  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  western  business  up  to 
the  time  when  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad  was  completed,  (October,  1872.) 

Since  that  timQ  part  of  the  western  freight  has  been  diverted  from  the  Green  Line 
and  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Bailroad. 

Estimating  the  revenue  so  diverted,  as  per  reports  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  adding  it  to  the  revenue  shown  in  statement  from  the  year  m73,  the 
following  table  shows  the  revenue  from  western  business  passing  through  Nashville 
during  the  years  named : 


Years  ending- 


February  28,  1870 
February  28, 1871 
February  28, 1872 
February  28, 1873 
February  28, 1874 
February  28, 1875 
February  28, 1876 


912,530 
1. 447. 314 
2, 242,  543 
2,  716,  832 
2,456,000 
2,100,000 
1, 625, 000 
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250,339 
407.335 
512,963 
680,000 
605,000 
570.000 
425,000 


In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  information  contained  in  this  statement  regarding 
the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  reduction  in  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  as  shown  in  Table  A 
must  be  considered. 

I  consider  that  the  tonnage  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  as  reported 
in  Table  B,  is  the  best  indication  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1870. 

From  the  three  statements  submitted  it  appears  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  ton- 
nage and  revenue  from  1870  to  1873,  and  since  that  time  a  reduction.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  railroads  constituting  the  Green  Line  and  the  length  of  these  roads : 

MUca 
Names.  long. 

Louisville  and  Nashville 185 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 151 

Western  and  Atlantic i:<8 

Nashville  and  Northwestern 170 
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Miles 
Names.  long. 

Macon  and  Western,  (Central  Railroad  of  Georgia) 103 

Georgia 171 

Atlanta  and  West  Point 87 

Selma,  Rome  and  Daltou 2^V> 

Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Aagnsta 195 

Maoon  and  Branswick 186 

Atlanta  and  Gulf 238 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 195 

Sonth  Carolina 138 

Sontliwestern 143 

Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern 146 

Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta 189 

Central 192 

Port  Royal 112 

Savannah  and  Charleston 107 

Atlanta  and  Richmond  line 266 

Total  miles , 3,348 

Question  16.  Please  furnish  a  statement  as  to  the  various  fast-freight  lines  operated 
b«tween  Western  and  Southern  States. 

Answer.  There  are  no  fast-freight  lines  in  the  Sonth.  A  number  of  roads  have  made 
agreements  with  each  other  to  exchange  freigbt-cars,  and  a  name  is  given  to  the  routes 
over  which  these  cars  are  being  run  south,  as  Green  Line,  or  Great  Southern  Dispatch, 
or  Great  Southern  Freight,  via  Charleston,  or  via  Savannah,  and  so  on.  No  organiza- 
tions of  fast-freight  lines,  separate  from  the  management  of  each  road,  exists.  The 
business  between  the  various  roads  is  conducted  in  the  manner  usual  to  connecting 
roads  exchanging  traffic  with  each  other. 

Question  17.  Please  to  state  the  various  points  where  the  4-foot  8^-inch  gauge  of 
the  northern  roads  meets  the  5-foot  gauge  of  the  southern  roads.  Is  there  not  a  ten- 
dency to  change  the  5-foot  gauge  to  the  4-foot  8|-inch  gau^  f 

Answer.  All  the  railroads  in  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  the  5-foot  gauge,  except  the  following  roads,  which 
have  the  4-foot  8|-inch  gau^e :  The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad, 
between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  Hun- 
tington and  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  South- 
em  Railroad,  between  Alexandria  and  Lynchburgn  and  Danville,  Va. ;  the  Alexandria 
and  Washington  and  Alexandria  and  Fredericksbnrgh  Railroad,  between  Washington, 
Alexandria,  and  Quant ico,  Va. ;  the  Richmond,  Fr^ericksburgh  and  Potomac  Kail- 
road,  between  Quantioo  and  Richmond,  Petersburgh  and  Weldon ;  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroad,  from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Weldon,  N.  C. ;  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don Railroad,  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  I  do  not  think  that  the  5-foot  gauge 
in  the  Southern  States  will  be  changed  to  the  4-foot  Scinch  gauge.  The  facility  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  trucks  of  cars  are  now  being  changed,  preventing  the  change 
of  bulk  andtihange  of  passengers,  does  away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  necessity  of 
a  change  of  gauge.  Passenger-cars  are  being  transferred  from  the  narrow  to  the  broad 
gange  and  rice  versa  in  10  minutes. 

Question  18.  Are  the  railroads  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Gulf  States  exempt 
from  State  regulations  as  to  rates  and  fares ;  and  to  what  extent  have  these  States  in 
granting  charters  to  railroad  companies  reserved  the  right  to  regulate  rates  and  fares  f 

Answer.  The  charters  of  railroads  in  Southern  States  generally  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum charges  per  ton  per  mile,  or  per  passenger  per  mile.  These  maximum  charges 
vary  from  7  to  10.2  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  from  4  to  5  cents  per  passenger  per  mile. 
No  special  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  Southern  States  to  regulate  rates  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Question  19.  Upon  what  terms  are  cars  generally  allowed  by  railroads  in  the  Southern 
States  to  run  over  the  roads  of  companies  other  than  those  to  which  they  belong  f 

Answer.  The  charge  for  the  use  oi  freight- cars  is  generally  1^  cents  per  mile  run. 

Question  20.  Please  to  mention  the  principal  markets  in  the  Southern  States,  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  grain  and  provisions  shipped  from  the  Western  States. 

Answer.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida. 

Question  21.  Please  furnish  statistics  showing  the  passenger  traffic  between  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  and  the  eastern  cities,  and  state  the  priucipal  passenger  routes  between 
the  points  named. 

Answer.  The  principal  routes  for  passenger  traffic  between  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  are  : 

1.  Via  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Milan, 
Tenn.,  from  Milan  to  Louisville  via  the  Memphis  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  ;  from  Louisville  via  the  northern  trunk  lines  to  all  eastern  cities.    The  num- 
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ber  of  passengers  carried  by  that  ronte  from  September,  1873,  to  August,  1875,  (in  two 
years,)  were — 

From  New  York 4,090 

From  Philadelphia 381 

From  Washington .' . . .     315 

From  Boston l^ 


To  New  York 3,115 

To  Philadelphia 268 

To  Washinjjton 360 

To  Boston 145 


Total 3,888 


Total 4,974 


2.  Via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile;  via  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad,  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery;  via  South  and  North  Ala- 
bama Railroad,  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  from  Montgomery  to  Loaisville, 
and  from  Louisville  via  northern  trunk  lines. 

3.  From  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery  as  perront«2;  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta 
via  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  and  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad ;  from  Atlanta 
to  Dalton  via  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad ;  from  Dalton  to  Lynchburgh  via  Virginia 
Air-Line ;  from  Lynchburgh  to  Washington  via  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad. 

4.  From  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  as  per  route  No.  3 ;  from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte  via 
Atlanta  Air- Line;  from  Charlotte  to  Richmond  via  Richmond  aivd  Danville  Railroad; 
from  Richmond  via  Richmond,  Fredericksburgh  and  Potomac  Railroad  to  Quantico; 
from  Quantico  to  Washington  via  steamer,  or  via  rail  by  Alexandria  and  Frederitks- 
bnrgh  and  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railroad,  or  via  same  ronte  as  far  as  Danville, 
Va.,  and  from  there  via  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road to  Washington. 

5.  From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Atlanta  as  per  ronte  No.  3 ;  Atlanta  to  Augusta 
via  Georgia  Railroad ;  Augusta  to  Columbia,  Wilmington,  Weldon,  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  via  coast  line;  from  Portsmouth  to  Baltimpre  via  steamer. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  to  eastern  cities  from  September,  1873,  to 
September,  1875,  two  years,  were — 

Via  routes  Nos.  1  and  2,  north,  5, 357;  south,  6,875;  total 12,232 

Via  routes  3,4,  and  5,  north,  2, 906 ;  south,  2,406;  total 5.312 

Total 8,263  9,281  17,544 

Or  236  passengers  per  day,  or  118  passengers  per  day  each  way. 

Question  22.  What  are  the  principal  transportation  lines  engaged  in  the  freigh^ 
traffic  between  the  eastern  and  northern  seaboard  cities  and  the  Sonthem  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  f 

Answer.  The  lines  of  transportation  competing  for  the  traffic  between  the  Sonthem 
Stales  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  northern  and  eastern  seaboard  cities,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  have  been  enumerated  (24  to  37)  in  an- 
swer to  question  1. 

All  these  lines  compete  with  each  other. 

The  northern  trunk  lines  compete  with  the  whole  system  of  sonthem  trunk  lines 
and  with  each  other  for  a  part  of  this  traffic  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  competition  is  mainly  confined  within  the  territory  west  of  Nashville,  Decatur, 
Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Question  23.  Please  state  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  the  principftl 
interior  cities  of  the  South,  and  to  what  points  shipped. 

Answer.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  the 
principal  interior  southern  cities,  and  also  the  points  of  destination  of  cotton : 

Bales. 

Shipped  from  Augusta,  Ga 154,426 

Shipped  from  Macon,  Ga 60,639 

Shipped  from  Atlanta,  Ga 74,185 

Shipped  from  Newnan,  Ga 8,706 

Shipped  from  West  Point,  Ga 13,685 

Shipped  from  Opelika,  Ala 15,401 

Shipped  from  Columbus,  Ga 39,812 

Shipped  from  Montgomery,  Ala 59,796 

Shipped  from  Selma,  Ala 76,794 

Shipped  from  Memphis,  Tenn 393,840 

Shipped  from  Nashville,  Tenn 61,737 

Shipped  from  Rome,  Ga 23,644 

Total  number  of  bales 982,869 

Total  revenue  derived  by  transportation  lines,  §940,721.04. 
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Table  E. — Showing  the  number  of  hale$  of  cotton  shipped  from  interior  cities  named  ho- 
loWf  and  the  direction  in  which  shipped  during  the  calendar  year  1875. 

From  Memphis : 

Shipped  south  via  river  to  New  Orleans,  &o 53,836 

Shipped  south  yia  rail 36,155 

Total  south  to  gulf  ports 91,991 

Shipped  north  and  east  via  river 43, 177 

Shipped  north  and  east  via  rail 258,672 

Total  north  and  east 301,849 

Total  from  Memphis 393,840 

Nashville,  inoluding  through  shipments  from  local  points  in  neighborhood : 

To  the  north  ai^cl  east  via  rail 55,701 

To  the  north  and  east  via  river 85 

Total  north  and  east 55,786 

To  New  Orleans  via  rail 2,998 

To  MobUe  via  rail 2,382 

To  Selma  via  rail 116 

To  Memphis 455 

Total  south 5,951 

Total  from  Nashville 61,737 

From  Rome,  Ga. : 

To  Savannah •. 13,739 

To  Charleston 573 

To  Augusta - 532 

To  the  north  and  east 9,000 

Total  from  Rome 23,844 

From  Montgomery : 

To  the  north  and  east  via  rail 23,228 

To  the  gulf,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  via  rail 24,051 

To  the  gulf,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  via  river 6,368 

30,419 

To  Selma 2,834 

To  interior  and  local  points 3, 217 

Total  from  Montgomery 59,798 

From  Selma : 

To  Savannah 9,073 

To  gulf  viarail 5,475 

To  gulf  via  river 11,723 

To  the  east  and  north 50,523 

Total  fh)m  Selma 76,794 

Question  24.  Please  to  present  such  economic  &cts  as  occur  to  you  proving  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  transport  of  cotton  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  northern  mills  by 
rail,  and  the  cost  of  such  transportation  as  compared  with  cost  of  transport  from  the 
points  of  production  to  the  same  point  by  tbe  way  of  gulf  ports. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  comparative  charges  by  all  rail  and  via 
gulf  ports  and  sea,  stating  the  present  freight  charges  by  rail  and  by  sea  iiom  three 
pointB  at  the  South,  say  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
New  Tork,  Boston,  Lowell,  Mass.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  mana^rs  of  a  steam-line 
has  declared  that  the  railroads  are  beating  him  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  New  Tork  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 

Answer.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  all-rail  lines  in  transporting  cotton  from 
the  Southwest  via  Louisville  and  Cairo  to  the  mills  in  the  interior  of  the  New  England 
States  (arise  from  the  fact  that  these  mills  can  be  directly  reached  by  the  railroads. 
If  cotton  is  shipped  by  sea  the  high  rates  charged  for  transportation  from  the  seaboard 
cities  to  the  interior,  over  short  distances,  reduce  the  profit  to  these  lines ;  the  west- 
em  rail  lines  establishing  the  ratos  to  which  the  lines  via  eastern  seaboard  cities  have 
to  conform. 
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The  all-rail  lines  generally  carry  cotton  direct  to  the  interior  points  at  tlie  Mmento 
which  prevail  to  the  seaboard  cities. 

The  rates  from  Montgomery,  for  example,  to  Lowell  daring  this  season  wers|l  po 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  New  York,  ninety  cents ;  to  Boston,  $1.  The  same  com- 
parative rates  obtain  from  Memphis  and  Nashville. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  western  all-rail  lines  in  carrying  cotton  to  tiie 
East,  which  enables  them  to  compete  successfully  with  transportation  lines  by  ms, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  during  the  cotton  season  their  greatest  traflBc  is  to  the  SootL 

The  additional  cost  of  carrying  cotton  in  the  cars,  which  otherwise  would  hsTe  to 
be  returned  empty,  is  so  small  that  the  railroads  are  enabled  to  carry  at  low  rates. 

When  the  cotton  reaches  Cairo,  or  Louisville,  or  Chicago,  the  lower  oost  of  tn&»- 
portation  on  the  northern  trunk  lines,  as  compared  with  the  cost  on  the  sonthem  line, 
enables  them  to  carry  cotton  at  low  rates  to  the  East. 

The  advantages  of  all-rail  lines  in  carrying  merchandise  to  the  8oath  arise  from  the 
insurance  charges  by  sea  on  the  costlier  articles. 

The  insurance  by  sea  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is  now  f  per  cent.,  which 
Is  only  about  one-half  the  rate  formerly  charged,  the  reduction  having  become  neoesBirf 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  all-rail  lines. 

Question  25.  Of  the  grain  and  other  products  of  the  West  which  reach  the  Soatii- 
em  States  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  about  what  proportion  do  yoa 
think  is  by  direct  shipment,  and  about  what  prox>ortion  is  controllea  by  the  BaltunoK, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  markets,  respectivehr  f 

Answer.  Very  little^  if  any,  freight  is  shipped  irom  the  West  by  direct  shipmenti  to 
the  Southern  States  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Most  of  this  banncffi 
is  controlled  by  the  markets  at  those  places. 

Question  26.  Does  the  clearine-honse  attachment  of  the  Sonthem  Railway  and 
Steamship  Association  deal  with  the  pool  business,  or  with  both  the  pool  traffic  sooth- 
bound  and  the  divided  traffic  north-bound  f 

Answer.  The  association,  through  the  clearing-house,  deals  with  the  south-boiuid 
business  in  first  making  a  division  of  the  business,*  and  in  case  this  does  not  take 
place,  the  roads  pay  to  each  or  receive  from  each  other  the  cash  balances  which  accrue 
from  an  unequal  division  of  the  business.  Settlement  is  made  on  the  hasis  of  net  rev- 
enue which  would  have  accrued  to  each  road  had  it  carried  the  full  portion  agreui 
upon. 

Question  27.  Will  you  please  to  present  one  or  two  simple  illustrations  of  the  fact  \hiX 
the  local  traffic  on  a  railroad  is  not  entirely  subject  to  such  rates  as  a  railroad  com- 

Sany  might  desire  to  charge  iu  order  to  realize  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  ii, 
ut  by  the  indirect  competition  of  other  roads  in  the  markets  to  which  the  local  traffic 
first  alluded  to  must  be  carried  ?    I  would  suggest  an  example  of  this  kind : 


Suppose  several  roads  leading  to  a  common  market  ^*  F"  Now  the  fireight  tariff  oo 
the  local  traffic  of  the  road  from  "  B''  to  '*  F''  is  governed  by  the  competition  of  all 
like  products  delivered  to  that  market  by  the  roads  entering  it  from  **  B,''  '<  C,^  "  W 
and  "  E." 


ezami 

and 

If  one  of  the  competTng  roads  reduces  its  rates  oh  wheat  the  effect  w'^ill  be  to  ^ring  all 

the  wheat  from  that  road  in  the  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wheat  of  the  oiber 

roads ;  or  if,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rates  on  the  other  roads,  the  fanner  is  oblig^ 

*  This  mode  of  doin^  business  is  generally  called  "  pooling,^'  hot  this  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  proper  term.  It  is  a  division  of  business  brought  about  by  settling  balances  in  oasii 
that  result  from  an  unequal  division.  Pooling  is  for  one  party  to  draw  the  whole  d 
the  bubitiess  in  a  chance  game,  if  1  understand  this  term  correctly. 
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to  sell  in  thU  market,  his  profits  are  so  much  less  than  those  of  the  farmer  living  on 
the  road  making  lower  rates,  that  it  discourages  prodaction,  and  nltimately  injares 
the  railroad  companies.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  railroad  companies  to  meet 
the  low  rates  of  competitors  in  the  same  market,  and  reduce  their  rates  to  correspond 
with  those  established  by  competitors. 

2d.  There  is  another  way  in  which  competition  affects  the  local  rate.  Snppose  "  F" 
to  be  a  manufacturing  place  for  flour,  having  a  market  for  that  article  in  a  place  say 
south  of  it.  Take  "F^  to  be  Nashville,  and  its  chief  market  to  be  Atlanta.  Saint 
Louis  IS  the  principal  flour  market  of  the  West,  and  has  several  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  Atlanta,  all  competing  with  each  other,  and  with  the  lines  from  other 
western  cities,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  &o.  In  consequence  of  this  compe- 
tition, rates  on  flour  from  Saint  Louis  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Suppose  the  regular 
established  rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  are  $1.16  per  barrel,  and  from  Nashville 
to  Atlanta  72  cents,  rates  which  are  in  a  measure  (not  directly)  based  upon  the 
relative  distance  of  these  markets.  Now,  further,  snppose  that  in  the  course  of  com- 
petition the  Saint  Louis  rates  are  reduced  to  65  cents,  flour  can  be  transported  firom 
Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  for  less  than  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  and  the  conseouence  is 
that  Nashville  flour  is  excluded  firom  the  Atlanta  market,  the  intere^  of  the  Nasb- 
Tllle  manufacturers  suffera,  their  mills  must  be  closed,  there  is  no  market  for  the  wheat 
raised  on  the  roads  centering  in  Nashville,  (as  shown  in  your  sket<3h.) 

(Note. — The  rates  above  given  are  the  present  rate.  The  65-cent  rate  was  given 
during  a  war  between  the  competing  lines.  To  meet  this /ate  from  Saint  Louis,  a  rate 
of  &5  cents  was  given  from  Nashville.  The  relative  rates  maintained  are  as  116  to  72, 
and  during  a  figut  as  65  to  55,  showing  a  great  discrimination  against  Nashville  dur- 
ing a  fight.  Distance  firom  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  more  than  twice  as  much  as  from 
Nashville  to  Atlanta,  and  differences  in  rate  only  13  per  cent.) 

To  j^revent  this,  the  railroad  companies  centering  in  Nashville  and  the  roads  inter- 
ested in  carrying  flour  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta  must  reduce  their  rates  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  via  New  Orleans  and  Mont- 
gomery, or  via  Vicksbnrgb,  or  via  Jackson,  Miss.,  or  via  Meridian,  Miss.  Thus  the 
local  rates  on  the  roads  centering  in  Nashville  are  controlled  by  the  distant  market  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  the  competition  below  the  many  transportation  lines  (which  do  not 
come  within  300  miles  of  Nashville)  between  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta. 

At  first  sight  it  will  appear  that  the  local  interest  around  Nashville  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  competition  of  these  lines.  This,  however,  is  true  only  as  long  as  the 
rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  are  reasonable.  When  they  become  excessively  low 
it  becomes  impossible  for  the  railroads  centering  in  Nashville  to  make  sufficient  reduc- 
tion in  these  local  rates  to  meet  the  competitive  rates,  not  only  because  the  local  busi- 
ness costs  more  to  transact,  but  it  is  the  only  business  which  the  roads  can  rely  upon 
fur  revenue ;  if  they  give  it  away,  they  have  nothing.  Hence  they  are  obliged  to 
exact  larger  rates  than  they  would  like  to  do,  or  larger  than  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
charge.  As  the  farmers  must  live,  must  produce  something,  the  effect  of  the  discrim- 
ination in  the  rates,  which,  on  account  of  excessive  low  competitive  rates,  have  to  be 
made  bv  the  railroads,  is  felt  in  the  first  instance  by  the  producers.  They  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  profit  than  if  the  rates  of  transportation  were  more  justly  adjusted 
in  proportion  to  toe  distances  from  the  markets.  Of  course  the  railroad  companies 
•offer  indirectly  from  this  state  of  affairs.  It  prevents  a  fuller  development  and 
l^^eater  prosperity  of  the  countrv  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  support,  yet  they 
are  obliged  by  the  very  nature  of  things  to  exact  a  higher  tax  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  live  at  all.  This  tax  has  to  be  made  higher  if  these  companies  form  a  member  of 
ooe  of  the  through  lines  between  Saint  Louis  and  Nashville,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroads,  because  they  have 
to  carry  the  through  business  to  Atlanta  at  ruinously  low  rates.  Were  they  allowed  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  Atlanta  through  business,  they  could  afford  to  reduce 
their  local  rates,  and  were  the  through  rates  higher,  the  discriminations  between  their 
local  and  through  rates  would  in  themselves  be  less,  and  hence  the  country  nearer  to 
the  markets  of  Atlanta  would  enjoy  the  UHtural  advantages  of  their  position. 

It  is  this  excessive  competition  and  the  niinously  low  rates  of  transportation  caused 
thereby  which  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things.  And  as  this  competition  is  spas- 
modic, often  depending  upon  the  will  of  a  single  individual,  the  fortunes  of  people  of 
great  sections  of  the  country,  the  success  of  their  manufacturing  enterprises,  their 
prosperity.  &c.,  are  made  dependent  upon  their  slight  threats. 

No  wonaer,  therefore,  that  great  complaints  about  railroad  discriminations  have 
c  ime  from  the  people  who  suflSr  under  it.  and  that  attempts  were  made  to  prevent 
the  same  in  so  many  of  the  Staten.  Unfortunately,  the  people  do  not  understand 
the  causes  and  nature  of  the  difflcultief*,  and  could,  therefore,  uot  apply  the  proper 
remedy. 

It  U  the  excessive  competition,  the  unreasonably  low  rates  of  transportation  on  the  com- 
petitive businesSy  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty ^  and  the  only  remedy  lies  in  distribnting 
the  transportation- tax  more  equally  between  all  classes  of  shippers.    The  principle  of 
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proportioning  this  tax  according  to  distance,  to  establish  rates  based  npon  mileage,  has 
oeen  embodied  in  all  the  railroad  laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  this  principle,  wiUi 
proper  modifications,  is  no  doubt  correct ;  bat  instead  of  trying  to  enforce  it  upon  tbe 
railroads  in  a  single  State,  it  should  be  enforced  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  countrr, 
not  applying  to  way  business  alone,  but,  which  is  much  more  important,  to  the  com- 
petitive or  through  business  everywhere. 

The  competitive  through  rates  can  onl^  be  established  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
lines ;  and  it  was  to  secure  this  co-operation  and  to  establish  rates  upon  the  pn^er 
principle,  and  to  maintain  the  same,  that  the  Southern  Railway  Association  wu 
formed.  This  work  can  only  be  properly  done  in  the  way  thus  proposed ;  and  if  rail- 
road companies  cannot  unite  and  act  intelligently  in  this  matter,  g^aarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  as  well  as  their  own,  then  the  General  Government  onght  to  int^- 
fere  and  compel  them  to  do  it.  The  Greneral  Government  onght  not  to  dictate  the 
rates  of  transportation ;  it  should  dictate  only  the  principles  on  which  they  shall  be 
established ;  it  onght  to  see  that  this  vast  railroad  property  is  so  managed  as  not  to 
iujure  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

Take,  for  example,  the  effects  of  the  present  railroad  war  of  tbe  trunk  lines  upon 
interior  cities.  Manufactured  articles  are  brought  from  New  York  to  Lonisville  for  21 
cents  per  100.  The  same  articles  manufactured  in  Syracuse,  and  which  were  fonnerlT 
used  in  this  market,  cost  now  40  cents  per  100  for  transportation  to  Louisville.  Of 
course  the  people  of  Syracuse  lose  the  business. 

The  investments  in  manufactures  at  Syracuse  become  valueless:  before  the  railroid 
war  is  at  an  end  they  may  be  ruined.  And  all  this  is  the  work  or  perhaps  one  railroad 
company  or  one  railroad  manager,  or  a  number  of  them — it  makes  no  difference. 

Has  a  railroad  company  the  right  to  use  its  property  for  the  purpose  of  destrojing 
the  property  of  other  people  f    Is  there  no  remedy  for  such  evils  f 

I  think  there  is — a  very  simple  one.  If  transportation-lines  between  New  York  and 
Louisville  can  carry  freight  for  20  cents  per  100  let  them  do  it ;  don't  prevent  them, 
but  let  them  carry  freight  from  Syracuse  to  Louisville  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  20 
cents.  Enforce  this  law  regulating  common  carriers;  not  to  make  anjnst  discrimioA- 
tion  against  the  transportation  lines  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  against  the  roada 
in  one  or  more  States,  and  these  ruinously  low  competitive  rates  will,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, be  abandoned,  or  if  they  can  be  maintained,  if  they  be  reasonable  in  them- 
selves, let  the  local  rates  be  graded  down  accordingly. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  subject  of  the  question,  which  led  me  to  refer  to  ^ 
causes  of  discrimination,  their  effects  and  remedy.  In  direct  answer  to  the  question  1 
intended  to  refer  to  one  more  mode  in  which  competitive  through  rates  affect  local 
rates,  and  this  I  have  more  fully  explained  in  the  report  of  the  Lonisville  and  Nash- 
ville  Railroad,  1873-74,  page  55,  regarding  the  effect  of  competition  at  Memphismpon 
the  locsd  rates  from  Louisville  to  points  on  the  Memphis  line.  There  being  water 
competition  between  Louisville  and  Memphis,  the  rates  from  Lonisville  to  anv  local 
point  on  the  Memphis  line  must  be  based  npon  the  rate  by  river  to  Memphis  plus  the 
rail  rate  from  Memphis  to  that  local  i>oint. 

As  the  Memphis  line  ^between  Louisville  and  Memphis)  is  intersected  by  the  Cam- 
berland  and  Tennessee  Kivers  and  by  four  railroads,  it  establishes  six  additional  com- 
petitive points  on  that  line,  and  everv  station  on  that  road  is  affected  by  competition. 
The  rate  from  Louisville  to  it  is  established  by  adding  to  the  competitive  rates  at  the 
next  competitive  station,  the  local  rate  for  the  short  haul  from  that  competitive  station ; 
and  the  latter  rate  being  limited  by  law,  it  follows  that  each  local  station  feels  the 
advantage  of  competition. 

Question  28.  Will  yon  please  to  present  data  illustrating  the  growth  of  north  aad 
south  bound  business  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rauroad  f 

Answer.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  south  and  north  bound  tonnage  on  tbe 
main  stem  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  the  years  named : 


Year. 

Tons  transported  one 
mile— 

Semarka. 

South. 

North. 

186«-'67 

1867-'68 

16,303,691 
15,070,S61 
19. 668.  473 
29,772,825 
37, 102, 953 
48,363,747 
51, 896, 162 
46, 148, 124 
43, 968. 044 
36, 993, 877 

7,810,020 
10, 120, 181 
14, 140, 946 
16, 664, 833 
21, 569, 012 
9Si,  848, 424 
34, 581. 650 
34. 079, 331 
29, 698, 722 
37, 863, 677 

Pafce  106,  Report  of  Lonlsrille  and  NaahTille  Railro«d. 
Pace  125.  Report  of  Lonisyille  and  Nashville  RailnMid. 

1868-*69 

Page  107,  Report  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
Page  113,  Report  of  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
Page  125,  Report  of  Lonisville  and  NaabviUe  RailxtMd. 
Pages  50  and  51,  Report  of  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Rsilrosd. 
Page  119,  Report  of  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
Page  74,  Report  of  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Ridlroad. 
Page  103,  Report  of  LonisvUle  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
Page  36,  Report  of  Lonisville  and  Nashville  RAilroad. 

1869-'70 

1870-'71 

1871-'72 

1873-'73 

1873-74 

ie74"'75 

1875-'76 
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The  increase  of  toonaffe  in  1869-70  and  1870-'71  over  the  previous  year  is  dae  to  the 
basineae  from  the  Memphis  line  which  was  opened  in  1867,  but  its  business  bad  not  been 
Ihlly  bailt  np  before  1869. 

The  increase  of  north-bonnd  in  1872-'73  over  previous  year  is  partly  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Bailroad.  The  reduction  in  1873-74  in  south-bound  is 
the  effect  of  the  panic,  and  the  continued  reduction  in  south-bound  tonnage  since  that 
year  maybe  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  South  is  producing  more  of  its  own  provision 
and  is  importing  less.    It  is  also  partly  due  to  increased  competition. 

Question  29.  rlease  to  present  two  or  three  examples  showing  the  manner  in  which 
water-rates  regulate  rail-rates  in  the  transportation  of  cotton.  First,  cotton  at  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  bound  for  Cincinnati  on  its  way  East,  how  will  the  rail-rate  be  governed  by 
the  water-rate  during  good  stages  of  navigation  ;  or,  rather  the  rate  by  all-rail  from 
Jackson  to  Yicksbnrgh,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati  by  river  ?  Second,  the  extent  to 
which  the  all-rail  rates  from  Jackson,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
are  regulated  severally  by  the  competitive  water-rates,  i,  e.,  Mississippi  River  and 
ocean T 

Answer.  The  various  competing  routes  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  New  ¥ork,  each  of 
which  can  establish  its  own  rate  and  to  which  the  others  have  to  conform,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  ftom  Jackson  to  Vicksburgh  by  rail,  from  Vicksburgh  to  Saint  Louis  or  Cairo, 
or  Evansville,  or  Louisville,  or  Cincinnati,  or  Huntington,  or  Parkersbnrgb,  or  Pitts- 
burgh by  river,  and  from  either  of  these  places,  by  rail,  to  New  York. 

2.  From  Jackson  to  Vicksburgh  by  rail,  from  vicksburgh  to  New  Orleans  by  Mis- 
sissippi Biver,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  by  ocean. 

3.  From  Jackson,  by  rail,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there,  by  ocean,  to  New  York. 

4.  From  Jacksonto  Meridian  by  rail,  from  Meridian  to  Selma,  and  from  Selma  by  the 
Western  Railroad  and  Selma,  Ron:e  and  Dalton  Railroad  and  tbeir  various  connections, 
to  New  York. 

5.  From  Jackson,  by  rail,  to  Cairo,  and  from  there  to  New  York  by  rail. 

6.  From  Jackson  to  Milan  by  rail,  thence  to  Lonisville  and  East  by  rail. 

There  are  other  combinations  of  routes  not  necessary  to  mention,  as  they  do  not  carry 
any  portion  of  the  business. 

The  all-rail  rate  has  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  rate  of  the  combined  water  and  rail 
route.  The  route  via  Vicksburgh,  New  Orleans,  river,  and  ocean,  or  the  route  via 
Vicksburgh  and  the  Mississippi  River  to  any  of  the  points  on  the  Ohio  River  mentioned 
in  the  first  route  are  availing  themselves  of  the  cheap  water  transportation  and  deter- 
mine the  rate.  The  all-rail  routes  can  charge,  in  addition  to  the  combined  water  and 
rail  route,  the  diflference  in  insurance,  and  perhaps  something  additional  for  quicker 
time  and  less  handling.  At  present  the  rate  established  by  the  rail  and  ocean  route 
from  Jackson  to  New  York  is  $1.20  per  100  pounds  on  cotton,  and  the  all-rail  ratCj  in 
conformity  thereto,  is  |1.25  per  100. 

(Note. — ^To  illustrate  the  effect  of  water  competition  still  farther,  take  the  rates  from 
Memphis  to  Cincinnati  by  river,  which  are  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bale  or  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  hundred.  The  distance  by  rail  from  Memphis  to  Cincinnati  is  485  miles. 
The  railroad  has  to  take  cotton  in  competition  with  the  river  for  from  iV  to  -/^  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  which  they  could  not  do  without  loss  were  it  not  that  cars  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  return  empty.) 

Question  30.  Wnen  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of 
New  Orleans  traffic,  did  it  enter  into  that  line  of  policy  with  a  view  of  developing  new 
business  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  or  of  deflecting  business  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Chicago  which  had  heretofore  gone  over  other  roads ;  and  if  it  attempted  such 
deflection  of  business,  was  that  attempt  made  by  means  of  a  discriminating  through- 
charge  in  favor  of  the  Illinois  Central  Road  as  against  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  at 
Colambns,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  at  Humboldt,  and  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
cennes  Railroad  at  Cairo  t 

Answer.  Bailroad  companies  endeavor  to  influence  business  over  their  lines  in  the 
manner  desCTibed  in  the  question.  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bailroad,  when  they  aided  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  to  control  busi- 
nesB  in  that  way ;  but  their  contract  wi^  that  company  only  stipulated  that  the  New 
Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  should  not  do  any  business  with  any  other  road  between 
Chicago  and  New  OrloafUt  but  should  direct  their  whole  traffic  over  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  The  agreement  was  not  well  considered  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  It  left  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  free  to  work  with  other  con- 
necting roads — to  Lonisville,  Saint  Louis,  &c.,  and  its  relation  to  other  connecting 
roads  were  such  that  it  could  not  afford  to  discriminate  against  them  and  in  favor  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  For  example,  when  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  connection 
with  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  reduces  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans in  order  to  throw  business  to  Chicago,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
claimed  that  a  corresponding  reduction  should  be  made  between  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans.     Had  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
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Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  the  latter  compaDy  could  have  directed  its  bosineaB 
over  its  Montgomery  line  to  New  Orleans.  The  disadvantage  to  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  Road  would  have  been  much  greater  than  the  benefit  it  could  derive  from  the 
business  of  the  Illinois  Central  Road.  Practically,  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Road  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Road  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Road. 

Question  31.  In  order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  question  as  to  the  force  of  the  compe- 
tition between  markets,  will  you  please  to  ^ive  two  or  three  illustrations  of  the  com- 
petitive power  of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  markets  for 
western  products  at  points  in  the  South  f 

Please  also  to  present  an  illustration  of  the  competition  between  western  and  east- 
em  markets  at  Atlanta,  showing  how  such  competition  influences  rates  on  the  variou 
trunk-lines.  It  is  suggested  that  you  assume  the  articles  of  beef  or  pork  in  barrels. 
In  carrying  out  the  iUustration,  it  strikes  me  that  you  might  show  how  such  competi- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  affects  freight-rates,  not  only  from  the  various  markdJ 
mentioned  to  Atlanta,  but  the  rates  from  the  western  markets  to  the  eastern  markets, 
and  also  the  rates  from  the  eastern  markets  to  the  southern  market-a,  and  indireetlj 
the  rates  on  vessels  bound  coastwise. 

Answer.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  the  shipping  community  that  railroad  com- 
panies arrange  their  tariff  arbitrarily,  and  hence  the^  are  generally  designated  "  monop- 
olies.'' This  IS  a  ^eat  mistake.  The  conditions  which  regulate  their  tariffs  are  in  mort 
cases  beyond  their  control ;  and  all  that  railroad  companies  can  do  is  to  study  their 
conditions  and  to  conform  to  the  same. 

It  would  not  do  for  the  roads  from  Louisville  to  the  South  to  establish  a  oertain  tarii^ 
say  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  (on  bacon  for  example,)  without  taking  in  considen- 
tion  the  tariff  on  the  same  article  from  competing  markets,  not  only  the  freight-tariff, 
but  also  the  market- value  of  that  article.  If  the  tariff  from  Chicago  or  Saint  Louis  to 
Atlanta  was  lower  than  from  Louisville,-  the  roads  interested  in  the  Lonisvllle  com- 
merce could  not  expect  to  do  any  business.  Should,  in  addition  to  these  lower  freight* 
charges.  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago  enjoy  other  advantages,  b^  which  they  may  prodaee 
bacon  cneaper  than  Louisville,  the  roads  cent'ering  in  Louisville  arc  interested  to  see 
that  the  Louisville  producer  of  bacon  is  not  excluded  from  the  max  ket  of  Atlanta  by 
offering  lower  rates.  The  competition  between  railroad  companies  is  really  a  compe- 
tition between  the  different  markets  or  communities  they  serve.  They  cannot  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  In  serving  them  they  serve  themselTes. 
Strange  to  say,  to  all  appearances,  the  merchants  and  railroad  companies  do  not  set 
together;  there  is  apparently  a  constant  conflict  between  them.  For  this  there  is  gen- 
erally no  good  reason,  and  it  shopld  not  be  so.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  compe- 
tition between  different  markets  and  the  manner  in  which  rates  of  transportation  are 
influenced,  and  have  to  be  ac\justed  with  regard  to  that  competition,  I  will  mention 
the  present  adjustment  of  rates  on  bacon  between  some  of  the  competing  westecn 
markets  and  Atlanta. 

They  are  as  follows : 


To  Atlanta. 

0 

From — 

• 

Louisville. 

Cincinnati. 

Saint  Louis. 

Chioaga 

Per  100  pounds  of  bacon 

51 

65 

65 

70 

f  u 

These  rates  are  established  by  agreement  between  the  different  transportation-linei 
serving  the  cities  named,  and  are  based  in  a  measure  (although  not  in  direct  proportion) 
upon  the  respective  distances  of  those  cities  from  Atlanta.  Chicago  is  63  per  cent,  in 
distance  farther  from  Atlanta  than  Louisville,  while  the  increase  in  rates  is  only  abont 
40  per  cent. 

Now,  suppose  that  any  one  of  the  transportation-lines  working  out  of  these  varioos 
cities  should  reduce  its  rate  below  those  named,  (to  any  considerable  extent,)  it  follows 
that  the  lines  working  from  the  other  cities  must  reduce  their  rates  also  %f  they  wmJd 
not  change  the  relative  value  of  the  article  in ,  the  different  markets,  and  allow  the  trade  to  he 
monopolized  by  the  city  offering  the  lowest  rates  of  tiansportation. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  rates  from  one  city  are  reduced,  the  rates  from  all  other 
cities  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  also,  as  each  railroad  company  or  transportation- 
line  has  the  right  to  establish  what  rate  it  pleases,  but  one  is  depending  npon  the 
other.  Agreements  are  generally  made  (not,  however,  often  without  a  railroad  war) 
as  to  the  relative  rat<es  that  should  be  charged  from  each  city  to  a  common  market.    The 
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principle  upon  which  rates  are  regulated  is  to  give  each  of  these  markets  a  fair  chance 
of  selling  its  goods. 

These  rates  are  not  merely  a  qnestion  of  distance  from  the  market.  If  the  principle 
be  adopted  that  the  rates  from  the  respective  markets  shoald  be  in  proportion  to  ois- 
tance,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  more  distant  competing  points  woald  be  or  conld 
be  entirely  excluded  from  those  markets.  If  they  possess  routes  independent  of 
those  that  are  nearer  to  the  point  of  competition,  by  which  they  can  reach  it.  they 
will  not  submit  to  this.  Take  for  example  Chicago,  which  is  777  miles  Arom  Atlanta, 
while  Louisville  is  only  424.  The  rate  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta  on  bacon  is  51 ;  from 
Chicago,  70.  •  Were  rates  made  in  proportion  to  distance,  the  Chicago  rate  should  be 
84  cents.  The  Chicago  lines  object  to  so  much  difference,  and  a  70-cent  rate  is  adopted 
as  a  compromise.  Thus  it  happens  that  while  a  Louisville  merchant  has  to  pay  51 
cents  to  Atlanta,  a  Chicago  merchant  shipping  through  Louisville  pays  less  per  ton  per 
mile  than  the  Louisville  merchant.  This  does  not  seem  right,  yet  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
If  the  Louisville  roads  would  insist  upon  reducing  its  rates,  to  make  it  a  pro  rat*  ac- 
cording to  distance  of  the  70-cent  Chicago  rate,  or  about  43  cents,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Chicago  lines,  who  can  ship  their  baoon  to  Atlanta  witiiout 
passing  through  Louisville,  at  any  rate  they  choose,  to  make  a  still  lower  rate. 

The  attempt  to  underbid  each  other  in  the  different  markets  would  lead  to  low,  un- 
renannerative  rates  to  all  the  transportation -lines.  Hence  the  relative  rates  from  com- 
peting markets  are  or  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  mutual  agreement.  Any  one 
railroad  or  any  one  city  cannot  expect  to  monopolise  the  whole  business  of  a  country. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  distribution  among  all  the  centers  of  commerce, 
and  as  far  as  that  distribution  is  influenced  by  rates,  it  must  be  made  a  subject  of  mu- 
toal  compromise.    It  cannot  be  settled  by  force. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  now  uselessly  wasted  by  the  trunk-lines  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  (by  warring  upon  each  other)  the  relative  rates  which  should  be  charged  on 
^rain  to  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  the  mean  time  a  certain  distribu- 
tion of  the  business  takes  place.  No  one  line  gets  it  all,  or  can  expect  to  get  alt.  (The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  claims  that  it  gets  more  under  the  present  condition  than 
it  got  before.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  settle  this  qnestion  oy  mutual  agreement, 
determine  upon  the  relative  rates  upon  an  eqnitable  basis,  upon  the  principle  of  dis- 
tance and  fair  proportioning  of  the  traffic,  rather  than  to  destroy  each  otner  in  tilie 
attempt  to  overreach  each  other  f 

Here  you  have  a  fair  example  of  how  the  markets  control  railroad  companies*  tariffs. 
The  war  between  the  trunk-lines  is  a  war  waged  for  the  interests  of  eaeh  city  with 
which  each  road  is  identified.  I  have  illnstratod  how  competition  between  the  differ- 
ent markets  influences  and  regulates  railroad-tari£b  in  case  of  certain  cities  to  one 
common  point.  But  this  influence  is  not  confined  merely  to  certain  cities,  but  is  felt 
between  different  sections  of  country,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  establishing  railroad- 
tariffk  Certain  articles  are  manufactured  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  for  example, 
furniture,  machinery^  iron,  bagging,  &c.  The  tariff  from  the  western  manufaetnnng 
places  to  common  points  in  the  South  have  to  be  arranged  with  a  special  view  to  the 
rates  made  from  the  eastern  places  of  manuflacture.  The  railroad  companies  serving 
either  section  of  country  cannot  arbitrarily  ^x  their  tarifb.  Here  again  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  competition  between  markets. 

Touching  the  competition  existing  between  the  western  lines  of  transportation  to 
the  Sooth  and  the  eastern  lines  firom  the  West  to  the  South,  I  refer  yon  to  the  follow- 
ing rates  between  the  cities  named  to  Atlanta  and  Charleston  and  Savannah : 


Per  100  pounds  of  bacon. 

From — 

Louisville. 

Cincinnati. 

Saint  Louis. 

Chicago. 

To  Atlanta 

31 
39 

65 
50 

65 
50 

70 

To  Charleston  and  Savannah 

57 

Ton  will  see  that  the  rates  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  on  freight  passing  through 
Atlanta  are  lower  than  those  to  Atlanta,  and.  this  is  due  to  the  competition  of  toe 
eastern  trunk-lines  in  connection  with  the  ocean  lines  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  to  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

At  these  points  the  cheaper  water-transportation  makes  itself  felt,  and  these  cheaper 
rates  to  the  seaboard  cities  influence  the  rates  to  the  interior  cities.  Were  it  not  for 
the  low  rates  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  the  rates  to  Atlanta  would  no  doubt  be  made 
higher. 
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Qaeiition  32.  Please  to  express  yoor  view*  more  fally  as  to  ffranting  special  ratei  to 
indindaals,  and  show  why  yea  consider  sach  special  rates  (wnere  the  qaantity  eqoalt 
a  car-load)  to  be  opposed  to  pablio  policy,  and  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  a  feeling  of  animosity  toward  railroad  management. 

Answer.  It  is  sometimes  nrged  that  railroad  companies  should  grant  lower  rates  on 
large  shipments,  upon  the  same  principle  that  wholesale  merchants  can  sell  cheaper  thin 
retail  merchants.  The  same  reason  why  wholesale  merchants  can  sell  cheaper  thso 
retail  merchants  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  large  or  small  shipments  on  railroads  when 
we  have  reference  merely  to  car-load  shipmento.  The  cost  of  retailing^  merchandise  k 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  selling  it  in  large  quantities.  It  reqaires  a  different 
kind  of  an  establishment,  larger  warehouses  in  comparison  with  the  goods  stored, 
more  clerks,  longer  time  to  self  the  same  quantity  of  goods,  slower  returns,  d&c. 

In  the  case  of  shipments  on  railroads  in  less  than  car-loads,  the  cost  will  be  greater 
than  full  car-load  shipments — not  always,  but  as  a  rule.  Cars  cannot  be  fully  loaded, 
when  a  number  of  sxnall  shipments  are  made,  which  have  to  be  unloaded  at  different 
stations.  After  unloading  one  shipment  at  an  intermediate  station  the  train  hss  to 
proceed  with  a  smaller  lo£d,  but  without  reducing  expenses  in  proportion.  It  is  there- 
fore  proper  that  the  shipper  should  pay  the  additional  cost.  There  is  good  ground  for 
discriminating  between  small  and  large  shipments.  But  when  shipments  are  made  by 
the  car-load,  where  it  is  merely  a  question  of  one  or  more  car-loads,  no  additional  toA 
is  incurred  by  the  railroad  company. 

Whether  these  shipments  are  made  by  one  or  by  many  shippers  it  costs  the  same.  It 
costs  no  more  to  ship  car-loads  of  freight  between  two  stations  of  a  railroad  whetiMr 
they  belong  to  one  snipper  or  to  ten  shippers,  whether  one  man  ships  ten  car-loads  or 
ten  men  ship  one  car-load  each.  There  is  no  ground  for  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
large  shipper.    Any  discrimination  made  in  his  favor  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

There  is  no  rule,  no  principle  ou  which  it  can  be  established  or  defended.  All  arbi- 
trary discrimination  works  injastioe  to  others. 

Take  a  flour-mill  prodnoing  ten  car-loads  of  floor  a  day,  and  alou^idd  of  it  at  the 
same  station  a  mill  producing  only  one  car-load.  The  railroad  company  decides  that 
it  will  give  to  the  larger  mill  a  rebate  of  25  cents  a  barrel.  This  of  itself  constitutes 
a  fair  profit. 

The  large  mill  can  undersell  the  small  mill  in  any  market  in  which  they  are  com- 
petitors. It  can  sell  at  coat  and  make  2S  cents  per  barrel  profit,  when  the  other  mill, 
if  it  wants  to  sell  at  all,  mast  sell  without  any  profit  at  all.  This  leads  to  breaking  ap 
of  the  small  establishment,  and  the  railroad  company  is  the  instrument  through  which 
it  IS  accomplished. 

A  common  carrier  has  no  right  to  make  itself  a  party  to  such  transactions.  More- 
over, it  is  not  to  its  advantage  to  do  so.  This  policy  of  discrimination  prevents  the 
employment  of  small  capital,  and  prevents  the  building  up  by  slow  degrees  the  industries 
of  the  country.  Otily  large  capitalists  can  afford  to  carry  on  business,  and  they  are  not 
always  to  be  found.  From  small  beginnings,  if  properly  fostered,  large  enterprises  are 
built  up.  The  larger  manufacturers  enjoy  already  sufficient  advantages  over  the 
smaller.  Being  able  to  produce  cheaper,  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  railroad  com- 
panies to  still  farther  discriminate  in  their  favor. 

Qaestion  33.  Have  you  the  information  from  which  you  can  state,  in  general  terms, 
in  what  respect  the  German  Railroad  Union  resembles  a  Southern  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Association  T  Does  the  plan  of  pooling  enter  into  the  workings  of  the  German 
Railway  Union  f 

Answer.  The  German  Railway  Union  takes  into  consideration  all  subjects  in  which 
railroad  companies  are  mutually  interested,  as  well  as  such  in  which  co-operation  is 
absolutely  necessary  between  certain  railroad  companies  in  order  to  conduct  business 

groperly.  It  takes  into  consideration  all  technical  subjects,  the  best  mode  of  constmct- 
ig  and  operating  railroads ;  it  endeavors  to  secure  the  best  and  uniform  mode  of  con- 
structing and  operating  railroads ;  it  endeavors  to  secure  the  best  and  uniform  modes 
of  constructing  rolling-stock  and  adoption  of  uniform  signals,  &c.  But  it  is  only  a 
deliberative  body.  It  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees;  free  consent  of  all  the 
members  is  required  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  German  Railway  Union  there  are  the  German  Railway  Werbiinde,  which 
are  unions  formed  by  separate  groups  of  railway  companies  having  closer  business 
relations.  These  werbiinde  resemble  more  the  Railway  Association  of  Atlanta.  They 
take  in  a  number  of  railroads  in  certain  sections  of  country,  although  they  have  no 
executive  officers,  but  carry  on  business  in  the  same  way  as  our  freight-agents'  and 
ticket-agents'  and  superintendents'  conventions.  They  agree,  as  our  conventions  do, 
upon  rates  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  interchange  of  traffic,  exchange  of  cars, 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  car-mileage,  &c.,  settlement  of  balauces  arising  from  inter- 
change of  traffic,  &.O.  They  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  our  railway  conventions  formed  by  a  number  of  interested  railroad  com- 
panies. Upon  this  imperfect  mode  of  transacting  basiness  the  Atlanta  A^ssociation  is 
a  great  improvement. 
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Qaestioo  34.  PleMe  to  present  jour  views  as  to  the  limit  of  capacity  of  both  single 
and  double  track  railroads,  and  the  small  proportion  of  capacity  ntilized  in  practice. 

Answer.  I  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  single-track  road  at  36  trains  per  day  in  each 
direction,  and  of  a  double-track  railroad  at  72  trains. 

These  estimates,  I  think,  are  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  capacity,  which  I 
think  might  be  taken  as  25  per  cent,  more ;  but  I  wish  to  be  on  the  sure  side.  To  esti- 
mate the  freight-carrrving  capacity  upon  roads  upon  which  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger trains  are  run  we  have  to  deduct  the  number  of  passenger-trains  from  the  above 
nnmber  of  total  trains.  The  number  of  passenger-trains  generally  bear  certain  rela- 
tions to  the  number  of  freight-trains ;  the  larger  the  la^r,  the  smaller  the  former.  I 
will  assume  one-fourth  of  the  trains  to  be  passenger-Trains,  leaving  the  number  of 
freight-trains  on  a  single-track  road  27,  and  on  a  double-track  road  54,  in  each  direc- 
tion daily. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  that  can  be  moved  by  so  many 
trains,  we  have  to  know  the  gradients  of  the  roads,  the  loads  that  can  be  drawn  by  a 
locomotive,  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  the  character  of  traffic,  that  is,  the 
relative  proportion  of  traffic  in  each  direction  of  the  road,  and  the  relative  amount  of 
through  ana  way  business,  as  affecting  the  average  load  that  mav  be  hauled  in  a  car. 
These  conditions  we  must  assume.    I  will  estimate  the  number  of  oar-loads  that  may 
be  drawn  by  a  locomotive,  as  determined  by  gradients  and  tractive  power  on  four  dif- 
ferent roads,  at  20,  25, 50, 100  cars,  and  the  average  load  hauled  by  each  car  at  6  tons ; 
accordingly  we  have  the  freight-carrying  capacity  of  these  roads  for  single  and  double 
tracks  as  shown  in  this  table : 


Xomber  of  cart  in  tndn 

Nninber  of  daily  trains,  single  track,  54. 
Number  of  daily  trains,  donble  track,  108. 
Capacity,  in  tons,  per  year  of  365  days,  single  track.. 
Capacity,  in  tons,  per  year  of  365  days,  double  track 


80 
Tons. 

s,3ds,aoo 

4,T70,400 


Tom. 
8,956.500 
5, 913, 000 


50 

2Vmm. 

5, 913. 000 

11, 826, 000 


100 

T(MU. 

11.886.000 
83,658,000 


These  estimates  will  appear  large.  They  have  not  been  tested  practically,  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  correct.  There  has  been  no  chance  for  a 
practical  test,  but  on  the  Philadelphia  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  I  am  in- 
formed, as  many  as  92  freight-trains  and  19  passenger-trains  were  moved  in  each  direc- 
tion in  six  hours;  if  this  l^  practical  on  one  division  it  is  on  a  whole  road. 

The  question  of  twminal  facilities  enters,  of  course,  into  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  the  capacity  of  a  road  may  be  limited  on  that  account.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  assuming  that  100  cars  can  be  carried  in  a  train,  we  assume  a  per- 
fectly level  TotA,  but  the  estimate  of  50  cars  is  based  upon  a  limiting  grade  of  about  20 
feet  per  mile,  which  it  may  be  practical  to  obtain,  between  the  East  and  West.  The 
estimate  of  95  oars  to  the  train  is  realized  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  on  the 
New  York  Central  Road  is  greatly  exceeded. 

To  compare  the  ultimate  capacity  of  single  and  double  track  roads  with  the  actual 
carrying  capacity,  we  have  the  following  results  for  single  track : 
Main  stem  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  average  tons  carried  per  mile 

of  road  per  year 433,662 

Estimated  capacity,  (at  25  cars  per  train  ) 2,486,500 

Memphis  line,  average  tons  earned  per  year 152,273 

Knoxville  branch,  average  tons  earned  per  year 72,456 

And  for  double-track  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  lt}75 3,912,260 

Estimated  capacity 5,913,000 

This  will  snow  the  small  proportion  to  which  some  of  the  single-track  railroads  are 
taxed.  Even  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  only  taxed  to  its  fuu  capacity,  taking  the 
whole  line.  No  doubt  on  some  portions  of  it.  between  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburgh 
for  example,  it  may  be  taxed  nearer  to  its  full  capacity.  The  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road cames  lees  freight  than  the  Pennsylvania ;  the  exact  amount  on  its  main  line  does 
not  appear  from  the  report,  but  the  total  nnmber  of  tons  carried  on  main  line  and 
branches,  1^000  miles  of  road,  is  not  more  than  the  total  ton-miles  carried  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  on  358  miles  of  roads ;  the  New  York  Central  on  account 
of  its  lighter  grades  and  greater  loads  it  can  haul  per  train  capacity — 50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  therefore  unnecessarv  to  build  two  additional 
tracks,  (at  an  expense,  I  believe,  of  127,000,000.)  It  is  true  that  the  passenger  traffic 
is  greater  on  the  New  York  Central  than  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  yet  tne  capac- 
ity of  the  double-track  road  was  not  yet  taxed  sufficiently  to  justify  the  outlay  of  the 
third  or  fourth  track. 

The  folly  of  building  new  railroads  parallel  with  those  already  built — for  example, 
a  four-track  railroad  for  freight  alone— the  favorite  plan  of  some  people,  will  also  be 
fully  shown  if  you  consider  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  existing  roads,  and  the  fact 
that  without  any  further  outlay  of  capital  they  can  and  now  do  carry  as  cheap  as 
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freight  coald  be  transported  on  the  fonr-traok  railroad  exclasive  of  interest  on  the  cap- 
ital to  be  invested  in  it. 

Pertinent  to  the  snbject  of  year  inqniry,  I  will  copy  some  parts  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Theo.  LeeSy  esq.,  general  agent  of  cheap  transportation  association,  in  answer  to  u 
inquiry  made  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  baildine  a  doable-track  road  between  ChiosKO 
and  New  York  for  freight  purposes  alone.    The  letter  was  written  November  11,  1874: 

''I  estimate  the  cost  of  transporting  one  ton  per  mile  on  a  double-track  freight  rail- 
road at  -^  cent,  and  i^zr  oe^t  additional  for  interest ;  total,  -fty  cent.  I  think  this  is 
the  minimum  cost  to  which  railway  transportation  could  possibly  be  reduced,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result  there  pust  be  a  constant  flow  of  traffic  over  the  road,  amount- 
ing  to  at  least  18,000,000  tons  per  annum  in  one  direction,  and  one-foarth  of  that  in 
the  other.''  So  large  a  tonnage  cannot  be  obtained  for  some  time  to  oome.  The  Erie 
Canal  now  only  transports  2,400,000  tons  of  freight  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  four  trunk 
roads  about  the  same,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  5,000,000  tons. 

*'  In  the  above  estimate  the  grade  of  the  road  is  assumed  to  be  only  25  feet  to  the 
mile,  the  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  (120,000  per  mile,  the  capacity  of  the  loeo- 
motive  45  cars,  each  carrying  27,000  pounds  of  net  load  in  one  direction,  and  the  num- 
ber of  trains  96  each  daily. 

''The  difficulty  of  securing  cheap  railroad  transportation  consists  In  sufficient  ton- 
nage  to  tax  a  road  of  this  description  to  its  full  capacity. 

'*  In  order  to  secure  cheap  transportation,  the  concentration  of  traffic  upon  the  lines 
already  constructed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  seems  to  me  to  be  the  first 
step.  For  these  reasons  the  plan  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Transportation  to 
the  Sea-bourd,  suggested  in  their  report,  to  construct  several  additional  roads  aad  can^ 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  my  Judgment.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  we 
have  now  more  roads  than  we  have  business  to  support  them. 

''Forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  present  roads  belong  to  a  class  of  ex- 
penses which  have  to  be  incurred  regardless  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  Road  the  average  cost  in  1872  was  -^^  cent  per  ton-mile,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  local  business.  The  average  cost  of  throuj^h  business  I  estimate 
at  0.55  cent  per  ton-mile ;  of  this  40  per  cent,  are  expenditures  incurred  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  business  carried  over  the  road ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  additional  cost 
of  transportation  is  not  more  than  0.32  cent  per  ton-mile.  This  road  could  afford  to 
carry  at  a  rate  of  0.55  cent  all  the  additional  business  until  its  full  capacity  is  reached 
and  make  a  net  profit  of  40  per  cent,  on  this  additional  business.  The  same  would  be 
the  case  with  the  other  trunk-lines.  This  illustrates  the  great  advantage  of  concen- 
trating traffic  upon  the  roads  already  built  rather  than  to  build  new  roads. 

"With  only  5,000,000  tons  of  flneight  per  annum  transported  over  a  double-track 
freight-road  costing  |120,000  per  mile,  the  interest  charged  at  10  per  ceat.  alone  would 

be  ^^^^^^  =  ^  cents  per  ton-mile^  and  the  cost  of  operations  would  be  not  less 

than  0.4  cent  per  ton-mile,  or  total  cost  0.64  cent. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  trunk-lines  would  be  willing  to  contract  with  yon 
to  carr^  all  the  grain  from  the  West  at  0.55  cent  per  ton-mile,  if  you  would  agree 
to  furnish  business  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  roads  during  the  whole  year.  At  least 
it  would  be  readily  shown  that  they  would  make  money  by  carrying  fireight  at  this 
rate  and  under  these  conditions.  I3y  this  view  of  the  case  it  would  appear  that  an 
additional  investment  in  a  double-track  road,  with  the  present  amount  of  tonnage 
(about  five  million  tons)  seeking  the  sea-board,  would  not  tend  to  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  rail. 

"  But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  case.  Supposing  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation b^  rail  could  be  reduced  to  ^g  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  the  question  arises 
whether  this  would  tend  toward  securing  a  market  for  18,000,000  tons  east-bound  and 
4,500,000  west-bound.  (The  estimate  of -^  cent  per  ton,  iu  case  of  a  new  double-track 
railroad  is  to  be  built,  is  based  upon  these  conditions.) 

"A  market  to  this  extent  is  to  be  created  in  order  to  secure  this  cheap  rate  of  trans- 
portation. Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not  is  more  of  a  commercial  than  an  engineer- 
ing question,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Cheap  Transportation  Association  make  inquiries 
in  that  direction,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 

"  The  estimates  given  above  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  freight  to  be 
transported  is  collected  at  one  point,  and  passes  thence  over  the  whole  len^h  of  the 
double-track  road.  To  collect  it  at  that  center  from  the  place  of  production  will  of 
course  cost  more.    I  estimate  the  average  cost  from  1|  to  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile." 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
on  account  of  the  reduction  iu  cost  of  labor  and  material,  the  use  of  steel  rails,  &c. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  Road  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  in  1875  was  0.606  cent,  instead  of^ 
cent  in  18()8.  The  estimate  presented  in  the  atiove  letter  should  therefore  be  reduced. 
But,  for  sake  of  comparison,  they  are  sufficiently  correct,  and  the  result  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

It  will  cost  ^0  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  a  road  specially  built  for  freight-traffic,  in- 
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• 

eluding  all  the  expenses  entering  into  the  operation  of  snch  a  road,  with  interest  on 
ioTesttnenti  bnt  nnder  conditions  as  regards  amount  of  trafflo  that  cannot  be  realized, 
at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  cost  -fiftj  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  that  road,  if  the 
whole  of  the  present  traffic  to  the  seaboard  (5,000,000  tons)  conld  be  thrown  npon  the 
road,  and  it  will  cost  only  -f^  cent  per  ton  per  mile  npon  the  tmnk-roads  already  bailt ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  net  cash  cost.  Leaving  out  the  interest-charges  on  the  proposed  new 
road,  the  actual  cost  of  operation  on  it  wonld  be  -^  cent  and  j^jj  cent,  nnder  a  ton- 
nage of  22,500,000  and  5,000,000  respectively,  and  on  the  existing  roads  it  wonld  be  ^^ 
cent.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  above  cost  is  obtained  on 
the  proposed  new  road  cannot  be  complied  with,  while  the  cost  on  the  roads  alreadpr 
built  is  not  a  matter  of  snrmise  but  a  demonstrable  fact,  the  policy  of  investing  addi- 
tional capital  in  the  construction  of  new  roads  must  be  condemned. 

Question  35.  Please  to  estimate  or  compute  the  effect  of  the  reduotion  of  through 
rates,  sav  a  reduction  of  10  centsper  100  pounds,  on  the  receipts  of  two  or  three  prin- 
.  cipal  railroads  of  the  country.  For  example,  what  reduction  wonld  be  caused  in  the 
receipts  on  the  through  business  of  the  following-named  railroads  in  conseqnenoe  of  a 
reduction  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds :  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad,  and  one  or  two  other  railroads  which  fumiHh  the  necessary  statistics? 

Answer.  The  reduction  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  in 
1874-75  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  through  freight  between  Louisville  and  Naeh- 
Tille,  185  miles,  would  have  amounted  to  $461,864 ;  and  on  the  Memphis  line,  377  miles 
long,  $316,430.  Bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  on  some  classes  of  through 
freight  between  Lonisville  and  Nashville  is  not  more  than  nine  cents,  and  on  the  Mem- 
phis line  16  cent^,  per  100  pounds. 

The  reductions  tnat  actually  have  taken  place  dnring  the  last  few  years  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement,  which  inclndes,  however,  local  freight,  and  all  the  roads 
operated  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad— 920  miles: 

Reduction  in  1874  over  1873,  on  146,023,812  ton-miles,  0.10  cts.  per  ton-mile..  $146,033 
Reduction  in  1875  over  1874,  on  136,122,236  ton-miles,  0.23  cts.  per  ton-mile..  312, 081 
Reduction  in  1876  over  1875,  on  143,482,664  ton-miles,  0.07  eta.  per  ton-mile..     lUO,  437 

Total  in  three  years 558,551 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  354  miles,  the  re- 
duction of  10  cents  per  iOO  pounds  on  through  freight  in  1875  wonld  have  amounted  to 
$V08,406. 

The  reductions  which  have  actually  taken  place  since  1873  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Road,  including  its  branches  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  and  including  local 
trafiSc,  is  as  follows : 

In  1874  over  1873,  on  1,372,566,976  tons,  at  .0135  cents  per  ton-mile $2, 147, 478 

In  1875  over  1874,  on  1,497,414,466  tons,  at  .0197  cents  per  ton-mile 2,914,445 

Total  in  two  years 5,061,923 

The  rates  charged  per  ton-mile  in  1873  were  1.41  cents;  in  1874, 1.255  cents;  in  1875, 
1.068  cents. 

Question  36.  In  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  distinction  which  should  be  made  between 
just  and  unjast  discriminations,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  regard  the 
classification  of  freight  as  in  the  nature  of  jnst  discriminations,  upon  the  basis  of  space 
occupied,  valne  of  commodity,  cost  of  handling,  quantity  transported,  risk,  &,o,1 

Answer.  The  classification  of  freight,  the  difference  in  charge  generally  made  between 
the  sereral  classes,  cannot  alone  be  Justified  upon  the  basis  of  cost.  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  costliest  and  the  cheapest  goods  differs  only  in  the  insurance  and  handling. 
While  discriminations  of  upwards  of  400  per  cent,  are  made  in  rates  of  freight,  the  insu- 
rance on  rail  would  perhaps  not  amount  to  ^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  Only 
in  a  few  cases  would  this  insurance  amount  to  the  difference  in  rates  per  100  pounds, 
bnt  as  a  general  role  it  does  not. 

The  discrimination  made  in  classification  is  based  npon  the  commercial  principle 
that  some  goods  cannot  be  moved  at  all  except  at  low  rates  of  transportation  and  that 
others  can  stand  the  higher  charges  without  diminishing  the  consumption. 

Discriminations  upon  this  principle,  if  properly  made,  are  Justifiable.  They  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people  and  of  the  railroad  companies.  No  ii^ustioe  is  done  to 
anv  one. 

Qnestion  37.  Please  to  specify  such  practices  on  the  part  of  railroads  with  respect  to 
freight  classes  which  may  fairly  be  denominated  unjust  discriminations. 

Answer.  One  of  the  usual  discriminations  made  by  railroad  companies  is  to  carry 
freight  for  long  distances  at  greatly  reduced  rates  compared  with  freight  over  short 
distances.  While  the  latter  costs  more,  yet  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  former  are 
frequently  out  of  all  proportionate  cost.  Whether  such  discriminations  are  jnst  or 
unjust  depends  altogether  upon  the  condition  under  which  they  are  made,  and  even 
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npon  the  motive  from  which  they  are  made.  The  facts  in  two  cases  may  be  exactly 
alike.  I  mean  the  relative  rates  charged  upon  two  lines  of  transportation  between 
long  and  short  distances ;  yet,  in  one  case,  the  discrimination  may  be  just,  in  the  other 
nnjast.  To  illustrate  this:  Suppose  that  river  competition  at  the  terminus  of  aline 
of  transportation  makes  low  rates  to  the  terminal  point  necessary ;  higher  rates  to 
intermediate  points  are  then  not  only  necessary  but  justifiable.  (Please  refer  to  pages 
55  and  56  of  my  report,  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  1873-74,  for  further  expla- 
nation.) Again,  suppose  that  at  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  transportation  railroad  com- 
petition is  met^  and  in  that  competition,  as  a  measure  of  injury  to  another  line,  rates 
of  trknsportation  are  made  very  low,  leading  to  discrimination  (high  rates)  for  inter- 
mediate stations.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  low  rates  are  not  made  because  the  railroad 
company  thinks  it  to  its  interest  to  do  so  and  with  the  view  of  maintaininf^  them  per- 
manently, but  they  are  made  as  a  temporary  war  measure  with  the  view  of  injuring 
the  other  party,  and  practically  resulting  in  injuring  the  aggressor  durinjj^  their  con- 
tinuance. Suppose  even  that  the  rates  are  not  made  lower  in  the  case  of  road  com- 
petition than  tney  are  made  in  the  case  of  river  competition  as  first  supposed ;  bat 
compare  now  the  effect  of  the  discrimination  in  each  oi  the  supposed  oases. 

In  case  of  the  river  competition  the  low  rates  result  from  natural  causes  that  have 
existed  at  all  times  and  will  continue  to  exist.  The  railroads  and  the  country  hate 
had  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  conditions.  A  railroad  built  through  an  interior 
countrpr,  connecting  two  commercial  communities  having  the  advantage  of  river  trans- 
portation, only  improves  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  interior  points.  It  does 
not  change  the  relations  existing  between  these  interior  points  and  the  river  points  in 
any  other  way.  These  discriminations — charging  higher  rates  to  the  interior  stations 
than  to  the  river  points,  although  the  former  are  nearer — have  existed,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree.  The  construction  of  the  railroad  does  not  create,  but  necessarily  di- 
minishes the  same.  There  is  no  injustice  done  to  any  one.  This  kind  of  discrimination 
is  perfectly  just.  But  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  low  competitive  rates  that  are  not 
and  cannot  be  permanently  maintained,  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  warring  npon  a 
competing  line,  the  effect  npon  the  public  is  entirely  different  and  is  very  injnrioos. 
That  act  is  an  arbitrary  act,  not  based  upon  the  nature  and  condition  that  should  eon- 
trol  the  relations  of  different  commercial  communities.  The  measure  is  intended  to  be 
only  temporary  in  its  operations,  not  permanent.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  re- 
sults in  my  answer  to  question  4 ;  to  some  of  the  necessary  consequences  npon  the 
industries  at  interior  places.  The  value  of  articles  of  commerce,  commercial  relations 
between  the  different  communities,  are  unsettled  for  a  period  of  time  of  more  or  lees 
duration,  itnd  great  injustice  is  done  to  many  interests.  A  feeling  of  insecurity  in  all 
investments  is  created,  and  from  this  cause  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  is  retarded. 

All  this  may  be  the  arbitrary  act  of  a  single  corporation  perhaps,  or  of  an  IndividaaL 

Discriminations  such  as  these  are  unjust  and  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  They  are 
forbidden  by  law  now,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  low  competitive  rates,  but,  whenever  made,  they  should 
be  made  under  two  conditions :  first,  they  must  be  permanent;  they  should  not  be  ma- 
terially changed  except  the  conditions  respecting  cost,  &c.,  make  a  change  proper; 
and,  second,  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  should  be  reduced,  if  not  in  mrect  pro> 
portion,  at  least  in  some  measure  and  upon  correct  principles  that  would  not  work 
Injury  to  the  interior  points.  No  restriction  should  be  imposed  upon  any  common  car- 
rier as  to  lowering  its  rates  of  transportation  to  any  two  points  it  may  choose,  bat 
restriction  should  be  imposed  forbidding  it  to  make  unjust  discriminations  at  interme- 
diate points.  I  have  in  the  above  endeavored  to  explain  why  I  consider  excessive  low 
competitive  rates,  made  temporarily  fur  the  mere  purpose  of  warfare  by  one  company 
npon  another,  as  nnjast  discrimination.  There  are  other  unjust  discriminations  made 
resulting  from  the  same  motive. 

The  practice  of  making  special  contracts  with  some  shippers — the  larger  shippers 
generally — at  lower  than  regular  rates,  and  charging  the  regular  rates  to  idl  other 
shippers,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  unjust  discriminations.  It  is  practiced  to  a  ^reat 
extent.  The  rates  of  transportation  between  two  points  should  be  the  same  to  all 
shippers.  The  payment  of  rebates,  drawbacks,  by  which  means  their  unjust  discrim- 
inations are  practiced,  should  be  forbidden. 

Question  3d.  Do  you  not  think  tbat  the  advantages  of  cheaper  transpori^ition  at  com- 
petitive points  tend  very  largely  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  interests  at 
the  principal  railroad  ceoters,  and  thus  to  the  development  of  such  centers,  to  the  det- 
riment, perhaps,  of  the  smaller  towns  ?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  the  general 
tendency  of  our  railroad  system  is  toward  the  development  of  the  larger  cities,  or 
toward  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  trading  and  manufacturing  towns? 

Answer.  I  have  shown  in  answer  to  question  5,  page  7,  the  effect  of  low  through 
rates,  and  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points,  in  the  case  of  Syracuse.  The  same  in- 
fluences are  at  work  everywhere,  and  must  result  in  building  up  great  centers  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  places,  and  prevent  the  building  up  of  interior  places,  where  com- 
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petition  is  restricted  and  will  ultimately  rain  those  already  existinc^.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  companies  or  to  the  people  atlarge.  Local  nat- 
ural advantages poss^sed'by  interior  points  are  thns  made  inoperative.  It  seems  to  me 
to  the  interest  of  each  railroad  companv  to  foster  local  enterprises — at  any  rate  not  to 
discriminate  against  them — and  to  build  up  bnsiness  and  population  on  its  own  line 
of  road  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  a  few  great  centers,  where  it  is  open  to  compe- 
tition to  many  other  lines. 

Question  39.  Suppose  a  general  clearing-house  system  to  be  established  throughout 
the  country  under  governmental  authority.  If,  after  all  the  roads  now  in  operation 
had  given  m  their  adhesion  to  the  plan,  €U$wne  that  a  neio  road  thould  he  built,  say  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  which  should  refuse  to  enter  the  clearing-house  arrangement, 
and  should  reduce  its  rates  below  clearing-house  rates,  and  thus  secure  an  enormous 
through  traffic,  would  not  the  clearing-house  roads  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon  this 
new-comer,  just  as  the  trunk  roads  are  now  doing  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  T  If  in  such  a  case  the  (Government  were  to  interfere  and  force  the  dissent- 
ing line  to  make  clearing-honse  rates,  would  not  this  be  likely  to  arouse  the  sentiment 
among  the  people  that  the  Government  was  arraying  itself  against  the  public  interests, 
and  tnus  inevitably  lead  to  the  speedy  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  whole  clear- 
ing-house system  T 

Answer.  A  clearing-house  railroad  association,  on  |^6  plan  of  the  Southern  Railway 
and  Steamship  Association,  under  governmental  siniction,  should  include  all  roads; 
but  if  it  does  not,  then  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  the  one  you  propose.  In  case  of 
any  one  road  making  war,  all  the  others  have  to  follow.  It  is  to  avoid  this  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Govemraent  is  wanted.  But  this  interference  is  not  to  be  direct, 
compelling  the  new  road  to  make  higher  rates  than  it  wishes  to,  (in  the  case  you  sup- 
pose,) but  it  is  merely  to  force  the  new  road  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitration 
or  a  court  of  appeals  any  questions  of  difference  it  may  have  with  the  old  roads. 

The  interests  of  that  new  road  are  to  be  respected  and  guarded  as  well  as  those  of 
the  old.  If  that  new  road  can  afford  to  work  for  half  the  rates  charged  by  the  old 
ones,  it  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  make  higher  rates.  The  others  will  have  to  conform 
to  such  rates.  But  if  the  management  of  that  road  should  make,  temporarily,  very 
low  rates,  war-rates,  in  order  to  gain  a  certain  object,  or  to  injure  other  roads  as  well 
as  itself,  and  thereby  unsettle  ^commercial  business  all  over  the  country,  with  a  view 
of  afterisvard  forming  again  combinations  and  charg^ing  unreasonably  high  rates,  then 
the  arbitrators  or  court  of  appeals  would  decide  against  such  a  course,  and  remedy  the 
cause  for  which  the  war  is  to  be  undertaken  by  securing  full  justice  to  the  new  road. 

The  Government  is  not  to  interfere  directly  in  this  matter,  except  to  give  legal  force 
to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

Question  40.  Will  not  such  a  clearing-house  system  as  you  propose  require  constant 
adjustment  as  to  ^^ pooling ''  and  division  of  traffic?  If  prorating  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  transportation,  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  as  full  and  complete 
economic  statistics  as  those  prepared  by  you  in  regard  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Kailroad,  in  order  that  the  adjustment  may  be  properly  made,  basing  the  prorate  of 
each  road  on  the  actual  cost  of  doing  competitive  business  f  And  does  not  this  pre- 
suppose a  thorough  re-organization  of  accounts  and  a  change  of  policy  with  respect  to 
publicity  on  every  road  which  nOw  pursues  the  policy  of  the  oonceiUment  of  its  doings  f 

Answer.  The  clearing-house  system  requires  constant  adjustment,  or  may  require  it. 
New  roads  may  come  in,  old  roads  may  assume  greater  strength,  &o.  Whenever  any 
one  of  the  parties  thinks  it  has  good  reason  to  ask  for  a  new  a^ustment  of  division, 
Sc,o,,  its  claim  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  if  agreement  cannot  be  Toluntarily 
made.  The  business  transacted  by  each  road  is  known  by  all  the  others.  The  publi- 
x^ation  of  the  Southern  Railway  Association  shows  the  bnsiness  transaoted  by  each  route 
from  and  to  each  place.  (See  circular  No.  30.)  This  publicity  is  what  we  want ;  it 
would  lead  to  the  settlement  of  many  questions  that  now  form  the  subject  of  unneces- 
aary  controversies.  The  clearing-house  would  keep  all  accounts  in  regard  to  traffic. 
The  relative  cost  of  operating  roads  does  not  come  into  consideration.    Of  coarse  each 

company  ought  to  know  the  cost  of  operation  of  its  own  road. 

•  •  ••  •  •  • 

There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association, 
except  that  it  is  a  voluntary  association.  Make  its  operation  legally  binding  upon  all 
parties  by  proper  legislative  action^  and  the  success  of  the  association  is  secured.  But 
of  course  tne  impracticable  part  is,  that  the  Government  or  the  people  cannot  be 
made  to  see  the  necessity  of  the  organization  for  a  proper  government  of  the  railroads 
in  the  interest  of  the  people ;  they  fear  that  such  association  will  lead  to  abandonment 
of  competition,  and  to  extortionate  rates.  The  catchword  "  combination  '^  will  be  used 
against  them. 

This  is  the  mistake  under  which  most  people  labor,  and  that  erroneous  view  has 
first  to  be  removed  until  Government  will  sanction  their  associations ;  not  only  sanction 
them,  but  compel  railroads  to  transact  their  business  with  each  other  upon  the  plan 
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propoeed.    Legitimate  competition  will  enforoe  ita  laws  ander  tke  aaoooiation  as  wdl 
as  without  it ;  it  is  the  senseless^  useless  war  of  rates  that  is  to  be  prevented. 

In  the  free  interooarse  of  all  interested  railroad  companies,  each  eoarding  its  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  commanities  it  serves,  the  principle  of  competition 
is  necessarily  kept  alive.  Railroad  combinations  or  associations  take  effect  under  gov- 
emmental  sanction.  As  I  have  proposed,  tlie  Government  reserves  safficient  control  to 
check  and  prevent  every  tendency  toward  monopoly  or  extortion  aud  oareasoDsble 
rates  of  transportation. 

The  clearing-house  would  not  force  any  one  road  to  charge  higher  rates  than  it  may 
think  it  to  its  interest  to  do.  For  example,  if  the  New  Tork  Central  JKailroad  sbcmld 
conceive  it  to  its  interest  to  make  verv  low  rates  on  grain  to  New  York  iu  competition 
with  the  £Me  Canal,  the  association  has  no  power  to  force  it  to  adopt  higher  rttes, 
but  simply  adjust  the  rates  to  the  seaboard  cities  so  as  to  keep  them  in  liuo  with  the 
New  York  rates,  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  competing  rail  lines.  If  Uiis  wis 
not  done  a  war  of  rates  would  restdt  that  would  oblige  the  New  York  Central  to  still 
further  reduce  its  rates,  and  so  on.  It  is  tme  that  under  the  proposed  mode  of  tru»- 
aoting  business  the  xates  would  not  become  so  low  as  they  are  at  present,  but  they 
would  be  low  enough.  The  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal  secures  that  result;  and, 
what  is  more,  they  would  be  stable. 

In  leduoing  the  rates  the  NemYork  Central  is  guided  by  a  fixed  principle  that  is  in 
operation  all  the  time,  and  wiH  about  the  same  force,  viz,  the  competition  with  the 
canal. 

It  makes  its  rates  as  low  as  it  thinks  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  it  gives  notiee 
to  its  rival  rail  lines  to  adiust  theirs,  satisfactorilv  to  all  parties,  and  thus  avoids  the 
wars  so  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  nulroads  and  the  public.  This  ia^e  object 
and  mode  of  operation  of  the  plan  proposed.    Competition  is  not  prevented  or  hindered. 

It  will  not  be  maintained  that  ii  the  trunk  lines  were  to  operate  under  an  association 
such  as  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  would  put  up  its  rates  on  grain  so  high  as  to  throw  all  the  business 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  nor  would  the  PennByfvania  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  join  in  snch 
a  snioidal  policy.  These  roads,  each  of  them,  want  to  build  up  their  own  trade  and 
the  trade  of  the  cities  which  they  serve,  aud  thev  will  arrange  their  rates,  with  or  with- 
out an  association,  just  low  enough  to  secure  this  result,  and  that  is  all  that  any  one 
can  desire.    To  go  lower  is  a  waste  of  money,  benefits  no  one,  and  injures  many. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Erie  Canal  or  for  the  lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  or 
for  the  Mississippi  River,  by  which  the  products  of  the  West  could  be  carried  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  there  would  still  be  another  incentive  to  low  rates — the  European 
competition  in  the  grain  market.  I  express  it  as  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  would  show  to  the  respectiTc 
roads  how  a  reduction  of  rates  would  increase  the  business  of  the  roads,  that  sneh 
reduction  was  necessary  to  command  the  market  in  Europe,  the  railroad  companies 
wonld  rednce  the  rates  to  actual  cost  rather  than  prevent  the  building  np  of  the  trade 
of  these  cities. 

I  know  of  no  instances  where  in  the  competitive  businees  between  railroad  com- 
panies similar  causes  are  not  in  operation  that  will  limit  aud  determine  rates  of  trans- 
portation and  keep  up  a  healthy  competition.  • 

I  think  the  fear  that  combination  will  result  in  monopoly  is  entirely  unfounded.  Legiti- 
mate competition  cannot  be  excluded,  but  wasteful  wars  can  be  excluded,  but  this  only 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  combination. 

The  people  have  either  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  evils,  of  the  transportation  bosi- 
ness,of  which  they  have  made  such  bitter  complaints,  and  which  they  have  so  unsoc- 
cessftilly  attempted  to  remedy  by  State  legislation,  or  they  have  to  estaolish  a  judicioos 
government  over  the  railroads,  compelling  their  proper  management  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  without  interfering  with  the  legal  property-rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
road. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  plan  proposed.  As  municipal  governments  are  sanctioned 
by  State  legislation,  and  their  limits  of  authority  and  rights  defined,  so  I  propose  to 
establish  a  government  over  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  and  this  government  is  to 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  a  representative  and  self-government.  The  Federal  Government  is  to  es- 
tablish the  laws  according  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  are  to  govern  and 
manage  their  property,  so  as  to  secure  its  management  in  the  interest  of  tbte  people ; 
control  to  be  exercised  over  the  railroads  only  so  far  as  to  briog  about  this  result — ^no 
farther — and  without  interfering  with  their  property  rights. 

The  Government  has  rights,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  people 
when  the  owners  of  the  railroads  use  the  property  to  their  injury,  the  same  righ(  as 
it  has  to  prevent  an» individual  from  using  his  property  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor's 
property.  No  one  will  deny  that.  The  question  is  merely,  How  is  this  right  and  duty 
to  be  e^iercised  by  the  Government  f  How  is  it  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  the 
railroad  property  while  it  leaves  its  owners  in  tbp  full  enjoyment  of  it  as  long  as  they 
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Hiake  proper  aae  of  it  f    That  is  the  simple  qaestioD,  the  proper  answer  to  which  con- 
stitates  the  solotioa  of  what  is  called  the  railroad  problem. 

And  this  is  a  practical  question  which  I  propose  to  soItc  in  the  manner  described  by 
an  organised  oo-operation  of  the  railroad  companies  nnder  governmental  sanction  and 
control. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  £ftot  tbat  it  will  be  some  time  before  their  conyiction  will 
take  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  result  in  practical  legislation:  but  I  feel  very 
certain  there  is  no  other  solution  to  the  problem,  and  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all,  it  is  to 
be  solved  in  the  way  proposed. 

I  am  strengthened  in  this  conviction  by  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Baron  Von 
Weber,  who  Is  considered  the  great  railroad  authcrity  of  Gktrmaoy,  and  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  Uie  snbieot  nnder  discussion.  I  sent  him  some  time  ago  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  railroad  association  which  was  published  in  the  number  of  April  7, 1876, 
of  the  Railroad  Gasette,  containing  the  sugsestions  to  establish  railroad  government 
under  control  of  the  General  Gk)  vera  men  t.^He  says : 

"Tour  explanation  and  description  of  the  railroad  association  was  to  me  of  the 
H^reatest  interest,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  consider  your  organisation  a  *  master 
work.' 

**  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  that  only  in  the  self-control  of  the  indivldoal  railroads, 
in  accord  with  governmental  regulations  and  control,  the  great  problem  can  be  solved 
which  has  lately  been  attempted  by  the  project  of  the  empire  pnrohaslng  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  the  great  genius.  Prince  Bismarck,  has  studied 
the  question  and  understood  it,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  direction 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  my  writings  have 
done  wonders  to  help  to  this  conclusion.  But  now  when  the  question  is  asked.  What 
is  next  to  be  done  f  your  communication  comes  Just  in  time.  I  propose  to  work  up 
vour  plan  in  the  official  organ  of  the  German  Empire,  and  hope  that  it  will  aid  much 
in  clearing  op  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  problem.'' 

Question  41.  Does  the  association  make  any  allowance  in  its  prorating  arrangements 
for  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  over  the  various  roads^  or  u  the  prorating 
is  upon  an  equal  rate  per  mile  transported  f 

Answer.  In  prorating  no  difference  is  made  on  account  of  difference  in  cost  on  the 
different  roads.  If  this  was  attempted  it  would  tend  to  innumerable  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place  very  few  rwids  know  or  can  know  what  it  costs  them  to  do  a  certain 
class  of  business.  The  theory  is,  that  each  road  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  it  may 
possess  in  lower  cost  of  transportation,  and  each  road  must  stand  the  disadvantages 
of  its  line  under  which  it  may  Labor.  I  do  not  think  it  practical  to  introduce  any 
other  system.    This  one  is  accepted  by  all  roads  in  the  country. 

Question  42.  Is  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  a  body-corporate 
which  can  sue  and  be  sued,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  its  mandates  merely  of  binding 
force  as  between  the  various  members  f 

Answer.  The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  is  not  a  body-corporate. 
Each  member  has  signed  an  agreement  to  do  certain  things,  among  others  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  association.  This  agreement  can  be  legally  enforced  like  any  other 
contract.  The  members  agreed  to  have  this  contract  in  force  until  January  1,  1677, 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  voluntarily  withdraw  before  that  time. 

Question  43.  It  is  stated  in  a  New  Orleans  paper  that  Louisville  sells  more  Louisiana 
sugar  than  New  Orleans  does,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Louisville  sends 
her  commercial  travelers  who  solicit  patronage  all  over  the  South,  whereas  New  Or- 
leans merchants  attempt  to  plod  along  in  the  old  way  of  waiting  for  merchants  to 
come  to  town.    Will  you  please  give  your  views  upon  this  subject! 

Answer.  The  statement  that  Louisville  Srlls  more  Louisiana  sugar  than  New  Orleans, 
can  only  refer  to  the  retail  trade.  New  Orleans  sends  sugar  to  the  wholesale  trade  to 
Montgomery,  (perhaps  Mobile,)  Memphis,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Saint  Louis, 
from  which  cities  it  is  distributed  through  the  country,  leaving  to  New  Orleans  a  very 
small  territory  to  be  supplied  in  the  retail  trade.  Texas  is  supplied  from  Shreveport 
and  Galveston.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the  extent  of  the  retail  trade 
of  New  Orleans;  you  may  possibly  get  that  information  from  your  New  Orleans  corre- 
spondent. 

I  find  that  Louisville  shipped  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  in  1874-7.5, 19,824 
barrels  and  213  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  received  by  the  Louisville  Railroad  6,201  hogs- 
heads, the  latter  all  from  New  Orleans.  A  considerable  quantity  is  brought  up  by 
river. 

New  Orleans  can  sell  the  Louisiana  sugar  cheaper  than  any  other  market. 

A  large  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  drummers.  They  visit  with  their  sample 
trunks  every  place  in  the  country,  and  no  doubt  are  facilitating  and  cheapening  trade 
and  commerce.  While  there  always  have  been  these  commercial  travelers,  their  oper- 
ations are  no  doubt  much  extended,  on  account  of  the  traveling  facilities  furnished 
them.  The  sleeping-car  enables  them  to  rest  at  night,  and  occupy  usefully  every  day. 
This,  however,  is  only  true  when  long  distances  are  to  be  overcome.    They  visit,  how- 
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ever,  all  country  places,  aud  have  to  move  firom  one  to  the  other,  when  short  distaDces 
apart,  in  day-time. 

Question  44.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration  merely,  will  you  please  to  state  ahoat 
how  much  greater  is  the  capacity  of  a  douhle-track  railroad  than  of  a  single-track 
road ;  that  is  to  say,  suppose  both  to  be  operated  to  the  full  limit  of  its  caracity, 
how  much  more  freight  tonnage,  all  things  being  equal,  could  the  doable-track  rosd 
carry  than  the  single  f 

Answer.  I  consider  the  ultimate  capacity  of  a  double-track  railroad  only  twice  that 
of  a  single-track  road.  * 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  it  should  be  more.  But  when  passenger  snd 
freight  trains  are  run  over  the  same  track,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  same 
number  of  trains  are  run  in  one  or  in  both  directions  upon  one  of  the  tracks.  Tht 
time  consumed  and  risks  are  the  same.  The  reason  that  leads  us  to  tmppose  that  the 
double  track  gives  greater  safety  and  capacity  arises  from  the  fact  that  oomparison  is 

generally  made  between  a  single  track  worked  to  its  full  capacity  (oTer-crowded  per- 
aps)  and  a  double  track  to  which  the  same  traffic  of  the  over-crowded  single  track  ia 
transferred,  which  is  the  case  when  another  track  is  first  built,  to  reliere  the  single 
track. 

But  comparison  is  to  be  made  between  a  double  and  sihgle  track,  both  worked  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  then  I  believe  that  the  capacity  of  a  double-track  road  is  pre- 
cisely double  that  of  a  single-track  road. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  giving  my  reasons  for  this  view  as  I  have  not  beard  the  ex- 
pression of  other  railroad  managers  upon  this  subject,  and  do  not  know  their  views  or 
reasons  therefor,  but  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  of  the  greater  safety  of 
the  double  track,  but  that  only  can  apply  when  comparison  is  made  between  a  certun 
traffic  on  a  single  track  being  transacted  upon  a  double  track,  or  to  traffic  less  thsa 
the  limit  of  capacity  of  a  double-track  road. 

Question  45.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  single-track  railroads  of  the  country 
should  you  estimate  are  not  employed  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  full  carrying 
capacity  f 

Answer.  The  total  train- mileage  made  on  the  7,400  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1875,  was  about  315,000,000,  or  per  mile  of  road  per  year  4,S57, 
(leaving  out  of  consideration  the  small  proportion  of  double  track,  calling  it  all  'single 
track.)  Estimating  the  number  of  passenger-trains  as  one-fourth  of  the  total  mileage, 
we  have  V^=87  freight-trains  per  day  per  mile  of  road  as  the  average  of  all  roads. 

I  have  estimated  the  ultimate  capacity  of  single-track  roads  in  my  answer  to  qaes- 
tion  15  as  54  freight-trains,  hence  the  roads  in  the  coantry  are  only  taxed  to  {^=16  per 
cent,  of  freight-carrying  capacity. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE 
WESTERN  STATES  AND  THE  STATES  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD,  AND 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  INTERIOR  LINES  OF  TRANSPORT  BY  LAKE  AND  BY 
RAIL  BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD,  BY  MR.  J.  D.  HAYES, 
OF  DETROIT,  MICH.     1«76. 

QneBtion  1.  Please  to  present  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  tonnage  of  the  east-bonnd  business  on  the  trnnk  lines  extending  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard.  Also  an  estimate  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  west- 
bonnd  traffic,  referring  to  data  employed  by  yon  in  arriving  at  yonr  estimate. 

Answer.  The  percentage  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  tonnage,  east-bound, 
is  about  the  same  each  year,  unless  something  extraordinary  occurs  to  change  it,  such 
as  a  very  short  crop  of  fruit  at  the  East,  while  the  supply'at  the  West  is  very  large, 
causing  an  unusual  movement. 

Per  cent. 

East-bound,  fir8t-cla«s,  about 06 

East-bound,  second-class,  about 05 

East-bound,  third-class,  about 09 

East-bound,  fourth-class,  about 80 

100 

West-bound,  first,  (and  above  that,)  about 36 

West-bound,  second-class,  about 06 

W^est-bound,  third-clnss,  about 08 

West-bound,  fourth,  and  special,  about 50 


100 


The  above  may  vary  some,  but  that  is  about  my  estimate  for  the  past  9  years.  Over 
the  average  of  roads  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard  cities,  the  east-bound  would 
include  live  stock  upon  a  basis  of  average  fourth- class.  Sometimes  the  rates  have 
been  very  much  above,  and  sometimes  very  much  below  fourth-class,  owing  to  compe- 
tition. 

Express  or  dispatch  goods  run — 

Per  cent. 

First  class 76 

Second  class 1 .19 

Third  class 03 

Fourth  class 02 

100 

Question  2.  A  schedule  showing  the  varions  fast-freight  lines  operated  on  the  roads 
extending  from  the  Western  States  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  (including  the  roads  of 
Canada,)  the  roads  to  which  the  co-operative  lines  belong,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
stated,  the  number  of  cars  employed  in  each  line. 

Answer.  Schedule  of  fast-freight  lines  on  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  its  con- 
Dections : 

Red  Line,  about  4,000,  cars,  co-operative. 

White  Line,  about  3,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Blue  Line,  about  4,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Merchants'  Dispatch,  about  2,700  cars,  stock -company. 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  about  800  cars,  co-operative. 

Saginaw  Valley,  about  400  cars,  co-operative. 
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International,  about  2,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Hoosac  Tannely  recently  formed,  co-operative. 

Canada  Southern,  about  2,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Several  oil  lines,  running  from  the  oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  Enuiskillen, 
Ontario. 

On  the  Erie  Railway  and  connections:  Erie  and  North  Shore  Line,  Commercial  Ex- 
press, Great  Western  Dispatch,  Diamond  Line,  and  several  oil- lines. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  are  the  National  Line,  and  their  own 
through  line  from  Detroit  to  Portland  and  Montreal,  using  in  all  from  8,000  to  9,000 
cars,  connecting  with  the  Allan  steamships  from  Montreal  in  summer,  and  from  Port- 
land from  December  I  to  about  Ist  of  May. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  have  the  Globe,  Em- 
pire, Star,  Union,  Continental,  and  others,  using  on  all  the  above  linea  a  total  aggre- 
gate of  not  less  than  60,000  cars;  making  a  capacity  to  carry  an  average  of  30,000  tons 
per  day  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard. 

Question  3.  Please  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important  characteristics  of  the 
traffic  in  which  the  several  through  freight-lines  are  principally  engaged. 

Answer.  The  territory  at  the  West  ^om  which  each  fast-freight  line  coUecU  its 
freight,  is  from  nearly  all  points  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and  Suspension  Bridge. 
The  lines  passing  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western,  Detroit  and  Alilwaukee,  aod 
Michigan  Central,  are  considered  '^  northern  lines.^'  Those  going  over  the  Lake  Shore, 
Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  are  known  as  "  western'^  and  ^  southwestern  "  lines; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  being  southeastern  in  direction,  but  its  connections  at  Balti- 
more with  the  sttAmship  lines  and  coastwise  eastern  trade  make  it  in  reality  a  s^ng 
competitor  for  the  same  markets  that  the  other  east  and  west  roads  are. 

Nearly  all  these  lines  compete  with  each  other  upon  the  produce  of  the  West  in  nearlj 
all  sections ;  extreme  northern  lines  controlling  the  bulk  of  pine  lumber,  while  the 
southern  lines  secure  the  bulk  of  cotton  going  East,  north  of  Chattanooga ;  the  Red  aod 
Blue  lines  taking  the  bulk  of  the  trade  from  China  and  Japan  via  San  Francisco. 

Question  4.  A  statement  as  to  the  peculiar  work  performed  by  the  fast-freight  lines 
and  the  economic  and  commercial  purposes  which  they  subserve,  i.  e.,  the  advantages 
realized  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public. 

Answer.  Fast-frie^rht  lines. — The  work  done  by  them,  when  done  upon  the  co- 
operative plan,  is  simply  to  interchange  a  certain  kind  of  cars  painted  red,  white, 
blue,  or  by  designating  that  each  connecting  line  have  arranged  for  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  such  cars  to  be  set  aside  as  their  allotted  quota  in  such  through  line.  Snch 
quota  being  considered  as  their  proper  proportion  according  to  distance,  and  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  done,  and  the  time  required  for  doing  it.  These  cars 
are  turned  over  to  a  joint  agent,  or  general  manager  to  run  them  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  all  the  roads.  The  mileage  of  each  road's  quota  being  credited  to  the 
road  for  whose  account  they  are  running,  and  the  total  miles  run  by  line  cars  over  its 
road  is  then  charged,  so  that  if  more  miles  are  made  in  the  lines  by  its  cars  than  its  pro 
rata  proportion  of  the  whole  according  to  business,  then  that  road  is  charged  or 
credited  with  the  difference  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  per  car  to  settle  mileage 
balances.  Doing  business  in  this  manner  over  several  roads,  brings  it  down  to  om 
mavagement  for  the  benefit  of  all.  For  example,  a  car  starts  from  Chicago  to  Boston, 
20,000  pounds  at  50  cents  per  100  pounds  is  $100.  The  through  bill  is  made  for  it, 
and  the  proportion  of  each  company's  earnings  is  given  as  follows: 

Miles.    Per  cent.  ChargM 

Michigan  Central 284  27  A^  |27  ^ 

Great  Western  Railway 229  22^  22  47 

New  York  Central 304  J»Aa>  29  80 

Boston  and  Albany 200  19,%  19  86 

Total 1.017  100  00 

Each  company  collects  from  the  next  its  own  proportion  and  the  back  charges,  until 
the  car  gets  to  Boston,  where  the  total  is  paid  by  consignee.  But  in  case  of  an  over- 
charge or  undercharge,  or  loss  or  damage,  then  the  manager  investigates  it.  If  found 
to  be  correct,  then  each  company  is  charged  or  credited  with  its  share  in  proportion  to 
the  earnings,  unless  the  loss  or  damage  is  located  on  one  of  the  roads,  then  the  whole 
amount  is  charged  to  that  road.  This  method  saves  clerical  labor,  prevents  the  delsj 
and  cost  of  unloading  and  checking  out  of  the  goods  from  one  company  to  the  other  at 
each  terminal  point,  and  enables  the  public  to  do  their  business  with  one  line  tu  a  wkoUi 
while  the  four  roads  forming  that  whole,  save  time  and  labor,  yet  get  their  own  share 
of  through  earnings,  just  the  same  as  if  no  through  line  had  been  K>rmed. 

The  general  freight  agents  of  the  roads  forming  such  a  line  meet  once  a  month  to 
au'^it  the  managers'  vouchers.  They  accept  or  reject  them  as  they  deem  proper  for 
r'  ^'ir  own  roads,  but  generally  they  agree,  so  that  no  difficulty  grows  out  of  settling 
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the  accoants.  Line  cars  sent  to  local  stations  to  load  off  the  main  line,  are  hilled  *'  local '' 
to  a  line  station,  and  their  charges  paid  and  pat  npon  the  line  way-bill  as  *^  back 
charges.'^  Thi^  enables  the  road  that  loads  a  line  car  and  nins  it  ten  miles,  to  deliver 
its  contents  to  the  line  without  the  cost  of  transfer,  by  paying  10  cents  each  way  for 
mileage  npon  the  line  car,  at  the  same  time  saves  the  receiving  road  the  expense  of 
loading,  weighing,  checking,  and  delay  of  cars  at  the  receiving-line  station. 

Question  5.  During  the  period  of  demoralization  and  depression  of  through  rates, 
which  followed  the  failure  of  the  Saratoga  compact,  was  there  any  advance  made  in 
local  charges,  or  did  snch  rates  remain  stationary,  or  fall  f 

Answer.  The  *Mocal  rates''  were  not  changed  in  consequence  of  the  Saratoga  com- 
pact at  its  commencement  or  at  its  failure. 

Question  6.  A  copy  of  the  Saratoga  compact  of  August,  1874,  with  a  statement  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  trunk-lines  to  enter  into  snch  alliance,  the  practical  workings  of 
the  same,  the  causes  which  led  to  its  abandonment,  and  the  results  which  followed. 

Answer.  Copy  of  the  Saratoga  compact,  marked  No.  1,  is  sent  herewith. 

The  trank  lines  supposed,  by  their  Saratoga  agreement  to  leave  the  making  of  rates 
to  the  commissioners  having  no  interest  in  the  roads,  that  they  would  satisfy  the  public 
and  harmonize  conflicting  interests  among  the  roads. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  compact  were  very  numerous, 
and  which  were  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  railway  officials  on  the  day  the  agreement 
was  made  at  Saratoga,  30th  July,  1874.    The  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  form 
a  line  from  Boston  to  Detroit  of  themselves.    They  claim  truly  that  they  cannot  get 
a  fair  share  of  business  from  Boston  at  the  same  rates  that  the  more  direct  &st-freight 
lines  get  via  the  Boston  and  Albany  Road.    Therefore  they  must  accept  less  rates. 
Their  connections  at  Detroit  may  refuse  to  accept  a7)ro  rata  of  the  rate  made  by  them. 
But  their  line  being  so  long,  they  have  the  choice  to  pay  the  difference  out  of  their 
share  of  the  earnings,  or,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  to  iMwre  on  the  lake  and 
deliver  the  goods  at  Milwaukee  for  the  Northwest,  and  at  Chicago  for  the  West  and 
Southwest  by  their  own  line  of  steamers  from  Samia.    In  that  way  they  secure  more 
money  than  to  ship  by  rail  all  the  way  and  pay  the  pro  rata  proportion  west  of  their 
own  line  of  any  arbitrary  rate  made  by  commission ;  therefore  oeing  independent,  and 
having  two  direct  rail-connections  from  here,  they  can  and  do  make  such  rates  out  of 
Boston  and  Portland  to  the  West  as  secure  to  them  a  share  of  the  business.    Their 
situation  is  such  that  they  could  not  in  Justice  to  themselves  become  parties  to  the 
Saratoga  compact  without  first  securing  for  themselves  an  agreed  discrimination  in 
rates,  which  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  would  not  allow.    They  claimed  to  be 
the  short  direct  line  out  of  Boston  having  thousands  of  empty  cars  running  west, 
therefore  could  and  would  carry  freight  as  cheap  as  other  lines.    If  the  New  York 
Central  refuse  to  accept  their  proportion  of  the  rate  from  Boston,  then  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Road,  being  only  200  miles  long,  might  have  to  carry  the  goods  over  its  road 
for  nothing,  besides,  in  some  cases,  paying  something  more  for  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  u>othold  in  Boston.    Therefore  the  balance  of  the  line  must  in  fairness  carry 
the  goods  at  their  share  of  the  price  necessary  to  secure  thorn  or  lose  the  business  en- 
tirely.   Snch  being  the  case  no  commissioner  could  make  a  rate  for  the  Grand  Trunk  or 
the  Vermont  Central ;  neither  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads,  the  latter  talking  goods 
by  water  to  Baltimore,  insuring  them,  which  is  equal  in  effect  to  ''all  rail ; "  conse- 
quently, as  soon  as  either  of  these  roads  agreed  to  the  commissioners'  rates,  their  busi- 
ness would  be  gone.    They  claim  the  right,  and  have  the  power,  to  make  rates  for 
themselves,  and  unless  the  Boston  and  Albany  with  their  connections  meet  it,  they 
surrender  their  business  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals. 

The  same  thing  occurs  at  New  York  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  as  against  the 
trunk  lines.  Then,  again,  when  such  a  compact  is  formed  among  railroads  it  cannot 
wipe  out  the  contracts  then  in  force.  Each  company  out  of  New  York  agreeing  to  sub- 
mit its  contracts  at  some  future  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  some  bad  faith  has  been 
practiced  in  securing  or  renewing  contracts  with  their  choice  customers.  So  that  the 
effect  of  such  an  agreement  has  been  virtually  destroyed  by  the  contracts  in  force 
having  a  long  time  to  run  at  lower  rates  than  the  commissioners'  rates  would  warrai  t. 
The  vast  number  of  empty  cars  running  west  is  also  a  great  temptation  to  give  some 
considerations  for  busiuess  that  might  be  entirely  beyond  the  fiower  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  deal  with,  there  being  no  penalty  for  violation  of  commissioners'  orders  when 
they  conflict  with  the  roads'  interests.  The  east-bound  business  was  also  to  some  ex- 
tent beyond  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  deal  with.  They  could  not  deal  with 
the  rates  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  nor  upon  the  ocean,  all  of  which  go  to  influ- 
ence the  business  and  the  rates  npon  the  rail  proportion  of  such  through-business. 
Water-rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  lake  and  canal,  have  their  influence 
npon  all  that  portion  of  country  tributary  to  them ;  therefore,  while  the  New  York 
Central  and  Erie  Railroads  may  have  no  interest  whatever  npon  lake,  yet  they  have 
a  direct  interest  in  working  in  harmony  with  lake  rates,  as  against  the  Erie  Canal 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  While  the  Grand  Trunk  works  in  harmony  with  lake  from 
Sarnia  at  one  end  and  the  Montreal  line  of  steamships  at  the  other,  as  against  the  lakes 
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and  Saint  Lawreuce  Canal,  Baltimore  works  its  short  line  to  tbe  seaboard  in  connee- 
tion  with  its  lines  of  coastwise  and  foreign  steamers.  Philadelphia  does  the  same 
thing  with  its  lines  of  steamers.  New  York  and  Boston  have  to  compete ;  therefore 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  or  Bremen  may  be  eqaal  bj 
all  lines  through,  yet  the  ocean  and  lake  proportion  may  change  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  received  by  the  railroad  proportion  very  much  indeed.  If  the  rail  was  required 
to  keep  a  nniform  rate  per  ton  per  mile  the  short  lines  would  get  all  tbe  foreign  bosi- 
ness,  ocean-rates  being  equal.  Take  cotton  from  Memphis:  the  White  Line  beine  in 
the  compact,  bringing  large  quantities  of  compressed  cotton  via  LoaisTille  to  New 
York,  must  compete  with  the  river  to  Saint  Lonis,  Cairo,  Evansville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsburgh  on  tne  north,  and  via  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  Wilmioj^Um 
on  the  south,  none  of  which  were  bound  by  or  were  parties  to  tbe  compact.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  foreign  tobacco  shipments  from  Lonisville,  Kentncky.  Therefore  the 
commissioners  found  the  same  difficulty  in  their  work  that  the  railroads  described, 
viz,  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  peculiar  in  themselves,  together 
with  the  never-failing^  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  made  rates  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  commissioners,  and  wliile  the  public  supposed  the  commissioners  were  do- 
ing good,  the  final  results  proved  that  they  were  powerless  against  lines  not  in  the 
combination,  which  rendered  those  that  were  in  obliged  to  abandon  a  scheme  that 
could  not  be  worked  unless  all  were  interested  and  that  should  have  had  a  large 
money  consideration  pledged  as  a  forfeiture,  and  an  act  of  Congress  regulating  traffic 
between  the  States,  wnich  would  give  power  to  carry  out  an  agreement  among  rail- 
roads. Even  in  that  case  the  commissioners  might  be  appointed  by  Government  and 
made  responsible  to  the  Government  under  the  lorm  of  a  clearing-house  system,  which 
can  be  made  to  adapt  itself  to  all  competing  lines  both  by  rail  and  water  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  lines  themselves. 

Question  7.  Some  facts  in  regard  to  constructive  mileage  agreements  f 

Answer.  Special  rates  are  made  necessary  where  they  conflict  with  the  through-rate. 
For  example:  From  Albion  to  Detroit,  96  miles,  the  local  rate  is  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  upon  such  property  as  is  required  in  Detroit — pays  that  sum  ;  but  if  the  same 
property  is  sent  on  a  through-rate  to  Boston,  as  competing  with  South  Shore  Boad,  at 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  then  tbe  same  road  will  get  only  ^^^^  cents  for  a  prorate 
upon  a  constructive  mileage  of  158  miles,  to  equal  the  longer  distance  via  South  Shore 
Road,  while  the  real  distance  is  but  96  miles,  and  the  Great  Western  Roltd  would  get 
12-1^  per  cent,  for  229  miles.  Such  special  difference  between  **  throuch"  and  "  local" 
from  competing  points  affects  all  the  local  stations  near  a  through  station,  while 
neither  will  change  from  ^'  local"  upon  property  that  is  wanted  for  the  Detroit  market 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  nearly  all  classes  of  business  upon  all  roads,  which  would  make 
the  local  tariff  unreliable.  For  example :  tobacco  is  bought  largely  in  Louisville  for 
Detroit  manufacturing.  The  rate  to  Detroit  is  not  anything  like  in  proportion  to  the 
through  Liverpool  rate,  or  even  New  York  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  yet  both  have  passed 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  same  roads.  The  one  is  a  necessity  to  come  here,  while 
the  other  has  to  compete  with  the  direct  and  other  lines  to  reach  its  Liverpool  destina- 
tion, and  could  not  be  carried  this  way  at  all,  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mile  paidbf 
Detroit  manufacturers. 

Question  8.  In  view  of  all  tbe  competitive  elements  which  exist,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  unrestricted  action  of  tbe  laws  of  trade  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  long 
continuance  of  any  exorbitant  and  unjust  freight-charges  imposed  by  the  trunk-lines 
between  the  East  and  the  West  ? 

Answer.  Competition  will  keep  the  rates  below  an  average  paying  rate  until  the 
traffic  is  very  much  larger  than  ic  is  now  or  is  likely  to  be  tor  some  years  to  come. 
The  great  fear  now  is  that  such  a  competition  will  be  kept  up  as  to  render  the  stock, 
and  in  some  instances  the  bonds  of  those  roads,  of  no  value  to  their  owners. 

Question  9.  Such  facts  as  yon  may  be  able  to  present  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
north  and  south  traffic  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  especially  as  to  the  com- 
merce over  the  north  and  south  roads  in  these  States,  between  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  ? 

Answer.  The  trade  upon  roads  running  north  and  south  in  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  have  in  reality  no  growth  of  any  amount.  Some  lumber  and  other  property 
moves  south,  while  we  get  a  lar^e  quantity  of  provisions,  lard,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c., 
from  the  South  ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  for  local  manufacturing  or  on  its  way  to  steam- 
ers lor  Liverpool,  which,  I  think,  is  not  much  more  now  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  bridge  at  Louisville  has  given  a  much  larger  apparent  traffic  at  that  point,  bat 
nearly  all  of  it  is  east  and  west  business  crossing  at  that  point. 

Question  10.  The  condition  under  which  the  following  through-lines  to  the  West  are 
maintained :  1st,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee ;  2d,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Michigan  Central ;  3d,  the  Vermont  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Cen- 
tral ;  4th,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  and  Michigan  Southern  ;  5th, 
the  New  York  Central,  Great  Western,  and  Michigan  Central ;  6th,  New  York  Central, 
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Canada  Southern^  and  Michigan  Southern ;  and  any  other  combinations  which  form 
what  are  known  as  through-lines. 

Answer.  The  conditions  by  which  all  through-lines  should  be  maintained  is  a  pro 
rata  per  mile  carried  when  the  rates  are  being  maintained.  But  when  any  line  makes 
a  " cut"  or  pays  rebates,  the  connecting- line  may  refuse  to  participate  and  charge  its 
full  share  of  the  current  rate.  They  may  go  further,  and  refuse  to  pay  back  charges  or 
to  collect  them  from  consignees.  But  such  measures  are  seldom  taken,  except  in 
extreme  cases ;  where  the  road  in  fault  is  not  in  a  position  to  go  around  its  dictator,  it 
must  yield  or  accept  these  disadvantages.  Local  rutes  may  be  attempted,  but  as  com- 
mon carriers  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  maintained  in  any  court.  All  the  roads  men- 
tioned are  governed  in  a  similar  way. 

Question  11.  Are  not  many  railroad  managers  comiug  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  their  roads  depends  more  upon  the  development  of  local  than  of 
through  business  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  the  trunk-lines  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  derive  a  lar^e  share 
of  freight-earnings  from  local  traffic,  such  as  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western, 
New  York  Central,  and  others,  while  the  Erie,  Canada  Southern,  and  some  others 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  through-business  both  in  passenger  and  freight. 
Railroad  managers  cannot  develop  a  local  traffic  except  by  inducing  manufacturing 
establishments  to  locate  on  their  roads.  Lumber-manufacturing  must  generally  be 
done  where  the  timber  grows  along  the  lines  of  roads.  But  where  the  logs  can  be  floated 
in  a  river  to  a  competing  point  or  to  water-transportation  it  is  done.  The  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  land  mu9t  move  from  its  place  of  growth  by  such  means  as  is  provided  for 
it.  Therefore  ^*  local "  is  charged  when  such  station's  rates  are  not  affected  by  through- 
competition.  Everything  else  being  equal,  no  manufacturing  of  any  magnitude  will 
locate  at  a  local  point  without  first  making  a  special  contract  for  its  freighting 
business  with  the  road  upon  which  it  proposes  to  locate.  This  done  it  remains  no 
longer  a  local  trade  under  its  proper  meaning,  or  under  that  road's  regular  tariff  for 
that  station.  Such  a  development  of  business  would  be  '^special" — ^' local''  in  its 
nature,  but  **  through  "  or  competing  in  effect  upon  earnings. 

Question  12.  Does  not  any  prorating  arrangements  upon  a  mileage  basis,  as  between 
roads  east  of  Chicago  and  roads  west  of  Chicago,  operate  very  much  against  the  west- 
ern roads,  from  the  fact  that  J;he  cost  of  transport  on  the  western  roads  is  much  greater 
than  on  the  eastern  roads  f 

Answer.  No.  It  costs  no  more  to  haul  ten  tons  or  a  car-load  upon  a  west-em  road 
than  it  does  upon  an  eastern  road ;  except  it  be  that  the  interest  of  the  cost  of  the  road, 
cost  of  maintenance  of  roads,  &c.,  is  spread  over  a  far  less  number  of  tons  per  mile. 
This  is  balanced  by  the  less  cost  of  road,  and  the  very  expensive  terminal  facilities  that 
the  eastern  roads  have  to  provide  in  the  large  cities,  their  increased  taxation,  switch- 
ing, sorting  out  cars  for  delivery,  the  guaranteeing,  collecting,  and  paying  total  back 
charges  from  the  starting-point,  settling  overcharges,  loss,|and  damages  with  consignees; 
the  bridge-toll  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  being  deducted  from  the  total 
charges  &e/ore  prorating,  while  the  bridge-tolls  at  Albany  and  the  delivery  of  property 
in  New  York  harbor  by  barge  is  all  paid  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver 
Railroads  out  of  their  share  of  earnings,  simply  getting  a  small  allowance  of  mileage 
equal  to  about  two  miles.  Oftentimes  they  take  the  freight  six  or  eight  miles  in  barges, 
at  a  cost  of  about  80  cents  per  ton. 

The  car-mileage  would  generally  be  in  favor  of  western  roads,  and  at  times  very  much 
against  the  interest  of  a  long  line*,  having  rolling-stock  enough  for  its  own  share  of  the 
total  business ;  for  example :  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads  are  complete  of  themselves 
to  Chicago ;  therefore  they  could  not  afford  to  become  parties  to  a  co-operative  line 
beyond  them,  on  account  of  car-mileage  balances ;  their  haul  would  always  be  long^ 
while  the  connecting  lines  at  Chicago  would  be  generally  comparatively  short  and 
local.  For  instance,  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  car  might  take  one  dav  to  go  to  a  local 
station  10  miles  distant  to  load,  be  another  day  loading,  and  another  day  to  be  brought 
back  and  delivered  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  at  Chicago,  earning  20  cents 
mileage  in  three  dayn.  During  the  same  time  three  of  the  same  western  company's 
cars  might  make  300  each  in  one  day  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  equal  to 
$9  against  20  cents.  The  local  road  getting  full  local  rates  and  a  mileage  balance  on 
time  oa»iB  of  $S.80,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  may  have  had  hundreds  of  its 
own  cars  standing  idle  upon  its  own  side-tracks.  Therefore  such  a  line  would  prefer 
to  transfer  at  Chicago  and  run  its  own  line  complete  from  there  East. 

Western  roads  that  contribute  to  the  lake  traffic  may  make  a  loss  by  the  difference 
between  it  and  Chicago,  and  its  pro  rata  in  through  lines.  Take  ^' local  "  rate  from 
Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Chicago  at  12  cents  per  100  pounds  for  20,000  pounds ... .  $24  00 
Elevating  charges  at  Chicago,  333  bushels 3  33 

Per  car 27  33 

Pro  rata  on  through  to  New  York,  17  riiv.  of  50  cents  is 8  86 

Difference  in  favor  of  Chicago 18  4^ 
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Yet  there  are  so  maoy  roads  that  connect  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  that  have  no  lake  con- 
nection, that  they  will  prorate  the  entire  distance.  Therefore  the  roads  east  of  Chi- 
cago cannot  pay  the  arbitrary  to  Chicago  out  of  the  total  through  rate  and  take  what 
would  he  left  east  of  Chicago,  consequently  such  a  road  must  work  against  its  awn  inter- 
est to  work  for  an  all-rail  business  as  against  its  lake  connection.  On  the  other  hand, 
Milwaukee  is  a  "  common  point ''  by  water  with  Chicago,  and  the  rates  are  the  same 
by  rail.  But  as  no  eastern  road  can  get  business  ''all  rail''  except  via  Chicago,  the 
prorate  of  a  Chicago  rate  must  be  taken  from  Milwaukee,  makuif^  all  lines  east  of 
Chicago  pay  their  proportion  of  hauling  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago.  New  York  Central 
and  Erie  taking  their  share,  had  the  same  treight  gone  from  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo  by 
water,  they  might  have  received  30  or  40  per  cent,  more  for  hauling  it  over  their  roads. 
The  same  thing  may  occur  on  cotton  from  Memphis,  or  tobacco  from  Liouisville,  being 
delivered  by  river  at  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  Pennsyl- 
vania Roads.  It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  business,  over  which  the  eastern  or 
western  roads  have  no  control,  but  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  business. 

Question  13.  Please  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  geographical  limits  of  the  teiri> 
tory  in  the  Atlantic  States  tributary  to  each  of  the  trunk-Rnes. 

Answer.  The  geographical  limits  of  territory  in  the  Atlantic  States  tributary  to  the 
trunk-lines,  are  about  as  follows,  viz :  The  Grand  Trunk,  passing  from  Detroit  through 
Canada  by  its  main  line,  crossing  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  on  the  Victoria  bridj^e, 
comes  into  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Vermont,  supplies  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
northern  part  of  New  Hampshire ;  then,  bv  its  connection  with  the  Vermont  Central 
and  its  connections,  takes  in  Vermont.  Southern  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut ;  then,  from  its  connections  with  the  New  York  Central  and 
Erie  Roads  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  they  reach  all  the  Eastern  States.  Their  cars  pass  over 
nearly  all  the  roads  west  and  south  of  Detroit  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  as 
iax  as  any  other  lines. 

The  New  York  Central  and  its  connections  reach  all  the  Eastern  States  except  Maine 
and  the  northern  part  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  They  alsu  reach  Philadelphia. 
Scran  ton,  &c.,  and  Central  New  York. 

The  Erie  Road  reaches  a  part  of  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  (northern  part,) 
New  Jersey,  and  some  points  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  New  York  Ci(y, 
and  by  boat  connections  all  the  coast  cities  as  far  north  as. Portland,  in  Maine. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  connections  reach  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  City,  and  by  boat  connections  all  the  coast  cities  of  New  England ;  but  gives  its 
influence  more  particularly  to  Philadelphia  through  business. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road^s  specialty  is  for  Baltimore,  through  and  by  boat  con- 
nections for  New  York  and  the  coa4tt  cities  of  New  England.  All  of  these  tmnk-line» 
compete  for  the  business  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States  that 
can  be  reached  by  rail  or  boat  connection  except  such  interior  towns  where  one  road 
can  do  the  business  at  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  and  the  others  would  be 
subject  to  *^  local ''  rates  to  reach  the  same  points. 

Question  14.  Please  to  state  what  policy  you  think  should  be  pursued  by  each  of  the 
trunk-lines  for  the  maintenance  of  its  proper  share  of  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Answer.  ^*  The  policy  that  the  trunk-lines  should  pursue  to  maintain  their  share  of 
the  traffic  between  the  East  and  the  AVest.''  This  question  is  what  those  lines  have 
been  trying  to  settle  among  themselves  since  their  commencement,  and  are  no  nearer 
it  now  thaif  when  they  first  commenced. 

I  doubt  ver^  much  whether  any  different  state  of  things  will  occur  until  the  trunk- 
lines  and  their  immediate  connections  to  and  from  the  principal  cities  will  agree  upon 
the  ^^  clearing-house "  plan,  similar  to  that  in  favor  now  and  for  twenty-five  years 
past  in  England.  The  clearing-house  managers  to  be  persons  having  no  financial 
interest  in  any  road  or  line,  but  shall  have  charge  of  all  rates,  both  for  freight  and 
passengers,  to  and  from  all  competing  points,  agreeing  to  allow  Grand  Trunk  and  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  a  fair  percentage  of  oifference  equ^  to  their  actual  disadvantages. 
Then  having  all  through- tickets  and  bills  of  lading  issued  by  the  clearing-house^ 
and  all  agents  subject  to  the  clearing-house  rules  and  regulations,  and  responsible 
to  the  clearing-house  board.  Then  have  the  clearing-house  board  authorized  by 
an  act  of  Congress  to  enforce  upon  the  roads  its  rules  and  liable  for  its  expenses  in 
pro  rata  proportion  to  the  business  done  over  each  road  that  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  clearing-house.  That  no  road  not  a  member  of  the  clearing-house  shall  be 
permitted  to  issue  through-tickets  or  bills  of  lading  over  any  road  that  is  a  member. 
That  the  local  and  special  business  of  each  separate  road  may  be  conducted  by 
themselves  individually.  But  upon  all  through  or  competing  business,  where  two 
or  more  roads  are  interested  to  and  from  competing  points,  it  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  clearing-house,  or  else  be  done  by  each  as  *^  local "  to  end  of  its  road, 
where  another  ticket  and  rechecking  of  baggage  and  the  rebilling  and  checking  of 
freight  and  actual  transfer  from  car  to  car  may  be  insisted  upon.  Such  clearing- 
house board  to  point  out  what  they  consider  legitimate  territory  for  each  trunk-line 
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to  occapy,  and  have  such  departments  iu  the  clearing-boase  as  **  Grand  Trunk/'  "  New 
York  Central,  8oath-Shore,"  "  New  York  Central,  North-Shore,"  **  Erie,  North  and 
South  Shores,''  *' Pennsylvania,"  *' Baltimore  and  Ohio"  departments.  Allowing  the 
public  to  take  their  choice  at  an  even  rate,  making  every  agent  neutral  under  penalty 
of  immediate  dismissal  and  perhaps  a  money  forfeiture  besides,  if  convicted  of  par- 
tiality, or  of  undue  indnence  for  either  route.  This  would  make  all  agents  joint  ones 
for  all  roads  or  lines,  snbject  to  the  board  of  clearing-house  managers,  and  they  sub- 
ject to  the  railroad  managers  for  their  dismissal  or  censure  in  case  any  complaint  from 
the  manager  of  any  road  is  sustained  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  managers.  Twenty 
days'  notice  being  given  of  the  complaint  to  the  managers  and  to  the  person  com- 
plained of,  showing  the  nature  of  the  grievances  to  be  submitted. 

This  would  secure  uniform  rates  to  aU  customers  and  reduce  the  expenses  very  much 
and  produce  better  results  at  less  cost  of  transportation  than  at  present.  All  the  set- 
tlements of  each  company's  proportion  would  be  direct  with  the  freight  auditor  of 
each  road,  who  would  receive  a  copy  of  each  way-bill  in  which  that  road  would  be  in- 
trusted and  charge  the  clearing-house  with  its  proportion  and  credit  it  with  its  certifi- 
cate of  balances  due  from  other  roads.  For  example,  a  car  starts  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  the  total  charge  to  collect  being  $100,  all  of  which  would  be  collected  by 
New  York  Central.    The  clearing-house  would  charge  New  York  Central  with  $100, 

and  crei^lit  Michigan  Central $29  49 

Great  Western  of  Canada 23  78 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 46  73 

Total 100  00 

Each  company  gets  a  tissue  copy  of  such  way-bill.  At  the  end  of  the  week  each 
company  may  have  collected  enough  to  balance  its  own  earnings  in  the  line.  If  not, 
a  clearing-house  certificate  on  the  debtor  road  would  be  issued  to  the  road  for  its  bal- 
ance. This  system  would  do  away  with  all  rebilling  and  clerical  labor  at  terminal 
points,  facilitate  the  prompt  movement  of  nroperty  under  a  Joint  management  of  all 
through  business  upon  all  roads  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  very  largely 
to  the  benefit  of  all  roads  participating.  The  ticket  business  would  be  settled  in  a 
similar  way  with  each  road's  general  ticket-agent. 

Question  15.  Does  not  transportation  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  a  very 
great  extent  regulate  the  charges  on  railroads  during  the  season  of  navigation  1 

Answer.  Lake  and  Erie  Caual  transportation  of  fourth-class  freight  may  in  some 
sense  control  charges  by  railroads  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  sometimes  long 
after  navigation  has  closed.  And  in  another  sense  it  does  not  materially  affect  rates 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  To  explain,  I  will  say  lake  and  canal  rates  for  1875  ftrom 
Chicago  to  New  York  have  been  on  wheat  equal  to  about  25  cents  per  100  {bounds, 
including  rates,  insurance,  elevating,  and  shipping  charges.  But  only  such  points  as 
were  tributary  to  Chicago  and  could  pay  a  fair  local  rate  added  to  the  lake  and  canal 
rate,  could  get  the  benefit  of  both  combined  as  against  rail  from  such  interior  towns. 
Therefore,  the  competition  would  in  reality  be  transferred  from  lake  portd  to  the  place 
of  production,  upon  all  property  bought  at  the  place  of  growth  for  consumption  at 
the  East,  while  the  surplus  seeking  a  market  at  Chicago  or  lake  port  towns,  would  all 
have  to  pay  "  local"  to  such  town,  with  elevating  charges,  storage,  inspection,  commis- 
sion, shipping  charges,  insurance,  interest,  &c.,  as  against  the  through  all-rail  firom 
such  interior  town  to  the  place  of  consumption.  Should  that  place  of  consumption 
be  an  interior  town  in  New  England,  or  ofi^  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  lake  shipments 
would  meet  another  '*  local "  rail  rate,  storage,  insurance,  interest,  &c.  Again,  for  a 
boat-load  at  a  time,  instead  of  daily  receipts  by  cars  as  required  for  the  business  from 
day  to  day.  Lake  and  canal,  therefore,  is  not  a  criterion  for  rates  from  the  interior 
places  of  production  to  the  interior  place  of  consumption,  until  such  rates  are  so  low 
from  lake  ports  to  New  York,  as  will  pay  both  ''  local "  and  all  other  charges  and  then 
show  a  profit  over  "  all-rail "  rate  direct  from  producer  to  consumer.  But  upon  large 
quantities  shipped  from  store  in  Chicago  to  meet  a  market  in  New  York  direct,  during 
the  season  of  low  lake  and  canal  rates  the  rail  cannot  be  expected  to  compete.  When- 
ever the  navigation  closes,  with  a  very  large  surplus  of  such  property  in  store  at  New 
York,  or  seaport  cities,  with  a  dull  market  from  abroad,  the  effect  is  to  keep  rail-rates 
low,  long  after  navigation  is  closed,  or  until  the  stock  on  hand  East  is  reduced,  or  the 
price  goes  up  to  warrant  the  movement  of  wliat  is  in  store  at  the  West  to  the  East. 
Take  for  example  the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  4th  December, 
1875: 
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The  distribution  of  grain  in  store. 


Places. 


New  York,  (Htores) 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Albany,  N.Y 

Oswef^o,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Toronto,  Ontario .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Baltimore 

In  transit  East .... 


Total  east  of  Buffalo 
Total  at  all  points  .  . 


In  store  west  of  Bufialo 


Wheat. 


BusheU. 
5, 878, 036 
2, 252, 359 


490,000 

1,453 

288,  154 

300,000 

7,500 

1,949,361 


11, 166,  863 
16,  464,  256 


5, 297. 395 


Com. 


Biuhels. 

816.962 

282,612 

4,500 

125,000 

79.300 

500 

275,000 

90,935 

1,032.364 


2, 707, 173 
3,  436, 233 


729.060 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

1, 252,  005 

269,  5«J2 

38,000 

55.000 

284.930 

5,600 

110, 000 

70,000 

552.361 


2,  637,  458 
3,531,712 


894.254 


Barley.  Eye 


Bushtis. 

305,961 

156.559 

258,000 

250,000 

72»  141 

65,970 

65,000 

22.500 

400,373  I 


1,596.504 
2,355.239 


BuAdi. 

99,  »a 
27.190 
15,000 
10,000 
193 

2.540 
13,^ 

1.5O0 
3Si,&l5 


20fi.W6 
462,90 


658.735  1      256,044 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  supply  of  wheat  in  store  and  in  transit  at  Buffalo 
and  east  is  unusually  large,  in  anticipation  of  a  foreign  demand.  But  taking  the  totftl 
exports  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  for  one  month,  ending  De- 
cember 8,  is  wheat  2,001,534  bushels,  corn  415,345  bushels.  Therefore,  at  the  same 
rate  of  export,  there  is  wheat  and  corn  enough  for  export  for  five  months  now  at  Baf- 
falo  and  east  of  there ;  consequently  what  is  wanted  for  home  consumption  in  the  inte- 
rior will  go  by  rail  direct  from  the  interior  producer  in  the  West  to  consumer  in  the 
East.  That  can  be  done  without  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  roads.  Neither  can  the 
roads  get  high  rates  with  such  a  supply  on  hand  of  wheat.  While  the  corn  supply  is 
small  east,  the  rail  can  and  will  carry  large  quantities  of  that  kind  of  ^ain.  The  ef- 
fect of  an  advance  of  prices  on  rail  rates  would  not  move  wheat,  but  would  give  the 
eastern  holders  an  advance  in  price,  or  decrease  the  price  of  what  is  in  the  West,  with- 
out any  benefit  whatever  to  the  roads  upon  that  one  kind  of  grain.  Therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  roads  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  rate  upon  what  must  move, 
neithev  can  they  get  a  high  rate,  in  the  face  of  the  quantity  to  move,  outside  of  what 
is  no^  East,  consequently  the  '*  lake  and  canal"  will«  to  some  extent,  control  rail  rates 
this  V;  inter,  as  well  as  during  the  season  of  navigation,  from  lake  ports  to  the  seaboard, 
whicLi  must  also  govern,  to  some  extent,  the  rates  to  all  other  points.  The  sapply  and 
demand  may,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  make  ''all  rail"  from  some  interior  towns 
as  low  as  the  ''  local"  and  ''lake  and  rail"  combined  from  the  same  points.  Pork,  beef, 
lard,  <&c.,  are  not  affected  by  lake  rates. 

Question  16.  Do  not  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  enjoy  very 
decided  advantage  over  the  trunk  lines  in  the  transportation  of  grain  to  New  York  for 
exportation,  from  the  fact  that  they  connect  with  steamer  lines  on  the  lakes  at  Buf- 
falo f 

Answer.  Y'es.  Erie  and  New  York  Central  enjoy  advantages  over  other  tmnk  lines 
by  their  connection  with  lake  transportation.  Grain  instore  at  Buffalo  stands  the  first 
chance  for  movement  in  case  of  need  to  meet  a  demand.  Those  roads  can  move  it  at 
better  rates  than  the  pro  rata  of  the  extreme  western  shipments  by  rail. 

Question  17.  What  are  the  chief  commercial  considerations  which  have  determined 
the  various  classifications  of  freights,  including  that  class  commonly  known  as  "spec- 
ial "  f 

Answer.  The  commercial  considerations  which  govern  the  cla€|sifications  of  freights 
from  the  highest,  "  four  times  first  class,"  down  to  "  special,"  are  principally  the  nature, 
value,  and  risk  incurred  in  transportation.  Thus  "  plate  glass  too  large  to  load  in  box- 
cars, (owner's  risk,)  released,  four  times  first  class,"  may  seem  to  be  extortionate. 
But  a  merchant  requires  a  store-front  of  plate  glass.  That  may  weigh,  say,  4,000  pounds. 
It  fuust  be  set  upon  its  edge  upon  a  platform-car,  secured  by  strong  braces  from  each 
side.  Carpenter-work  and  material  will  cost  ^.  Nothing  else  is  required  to  go  upon 
such  a  car  at  that  time.    See  net  results : 

4,000  lbs.,  at  75  cents,  New  York  to  Chicago $120  00 

Less  cost  of  fixing  the  car $5  00 

Car-mileage  on  car 9  61 

14  61 

«  ■ 

For  running  a  car  961  miles 105  39 

With  all  the  risk  of  carelessness  of  unloading,  loading,  and  running.  '*  Owner's  risk," 
only  means  "  ordinary  usage."  Again,  a  case  of  silk,  weighing  only  100  pounds,  cost- 
ing 81,000,  may  be  stolen  or  burnt,  involving  the  payment  of  §1,000,  while  the  com- 
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paDy'8  c1)ar^e8  on  it  would  be  but  75  cents.  A  bale  of  fine  broadcloth  may  be  damaged 
by  leakage  of  oil.  Then  again  some  articles,  such  as  hats,  bird-cages,  bed-springs,  bug- 
]B:iGs,  &c.,  are  so  light  and  bulky  that  but  a  part  of  a  car-load  in  weight  can  be  put 
into  a  car.  Their  liability  to  damage  is  very  great,  while  the  *'  specials"  are  generally 
low-priced,  heavy  goods,  not  very  liable  to  loss  or  damage.  They  are  also  moved  in 
large  quantities,  entering  into  the  daily  use  or  consumption  of  nearly  all  classes  of 
people.  Therefore  the  classification  is  made  with  a  view  to  cover  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of  justice  and  fairness  between  the  carrier  and  the 
public. 

Question  18.  Such  facts  as  you  may  be  able  to  state  in  relation  to  railroad  cotsolida- 
tious  in  this  country,  and  the  commercial  and  economic  considerations  which  have  led 
to  such  consolidations. 

Answer.  Consolidations  of  railroads  have,  in  some  cases,  proved  wise,  and  in  some 
cases  otherwise.  Originally  there  were  about  twelve  companies  managing  what  is 
uow  known  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  all  having 
about  the  same  interest,  except  the  branch  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
competing  against  the  branch  from  Buff'alo  to  Rochester,  for  such  freight  as  could  be 
reached  by  both.  Therefore  those  lines  west  of  Albany  were  [greatly  benefited  by 
consolidation  into  the  New  Yofk  Central.  This  left  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  com- 
pete with  the  river  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  winter  it  had  to  assume  the 
great  responsibility  of  delivery,  collection  of  charges,  cost  of  both  the  loading  and  un- 
loading upon  very  costly  ground,  and  great  expense  for  a  short  haul  of  150  miles. 
Therefore,  as  a  part  of  a  consolidated  line,  it  would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  upon 
the  whole  season's  business  the  entire  line  gains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Western, 
and  Boston  and  Worcest'Cr,  now  the  Boston  and  Albany.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Road 
would  be  still  further  benefited  were  it  to  consolidate  with  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  to  prevent  the  turning  of  business  from  them  at  Schenectady, 
Troy,  and  Albany.  But  the  other  roads,  and  perhaps  the  public,  might  gain  nothing. 
The  Pennsylvania  Road  would  gain  by  consolidation  or  gaining  control  of  manage- 
ment of  roads  in  a  direct  line  or  connection  with  large  competing  points,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  possibility  of  such  roads  forming  other  connections  for  diverting  legitimate  traf- 
fic. But  the  great  danger  is,  and  has  been,  the  taking  on  of  side  lines  under  ^*  special " 
contracts  for  managers  to  float  the  securities  and  build  the  roads,  from  which  certain 
interested  parties  might  make  large  sums  of  money  for  themselves,  as  parties  in  con- 
struction companies,  the  guaranteeing  of  the  bonds  or  lease  to  the  main  line  being  the 
only  means  by  which  the  money  could  be  raised,  and  the  main  line  lose  money  by  op- 
erating the  road  without  securing  any  more  traffic  than  it  would  have  got  had  the 
road  been  built  and  operated  by  the  original  company.  The  guarantees  and  leased 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  having  so  far  made  an  apparent  loss,  time  alone 
can  tell  whether  the  increased  traffic  will  more  than  cover  increased  competition  and 
cost  of  renewals  and  maintenance.  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  gain  to  the  individual 
stockholders  of  main  lines  in  continuing  such  consolidations,  guarantees,  and  leases, 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  it  has  been  done  within  the  laat  few  years.  Such  a 
continuance  would,  in  my  opinion,  bankrupt  the  trunk  lines  giving  them. 

Question  19.  Facts  going  to. show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  have 
resulted  to  the  public  from  the  consolidation  of  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Answer.  When  consolidations  are  properly  made,  the  public  get  the  benefit  of  deal- 
ing with  one  corporation  instead  of  two  or  more.  This  would  be  also  covered  by  the 
present  system  of  co-operative  lines  instead  of  consolidation,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  compels  the  public  along  such  a  line  to  ship  over  the  main  line  or  pay  full  local 
rate  to  where  it  might  cross  another  road  that  would  answer  the  shipper's  purpose 
better.  If  the  agents  have  not  power  to  correct  an  abuse,  the  shipper  must  go  or  send 
to  the  general  office  for  redress,  where  his  complaint  is  not  fully  understood  or  anpre- 
ciated  ;  consequently  little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  and  the  abuse  continues.  Those 
who  are  more  influential  may  get  a  hearing  and  special  rates,  and  the  effect  of  such 
special  favor  may  entirely  ruin  the  other  man's  business  at  a  point  where  the  public 
and  the  road  both  would  have  been  largely  benefited  if  they  had  understood  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  business.  One  illustration  will  suffice:  Michigan  black  wal- 
nut was  cut  into  shape  for  chairs,  shipped  in  the  rough  as  lumber.  At  Boston  it  would 
be  made  up  into  chairs  and  boxed  up  ready  for  putting  together  and  shipment  back  to 
Chicago  as  "  Knock-down  furniture  boxed,"  second-class  freight,  which  would  go  from 
Boston  to  Chicago  for  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  paying  the  roads  from  here  to  Chicago 
little  or  nothing,  while  " chairs"  from  Detroit  factory  would  be  charged  "  three  times 
first-class  local  rates,"  with  hundreds  of  cars  running  empty.  Therefore  Michigan  wood 
went  to  Boston  and  back  to  Chicago,  and  shut  out  the  business  of  Michigan  manufac- 
tories west  of  Chicago.  The  first  year  of  a  fair  rate  on  chairs  enabled  one  Detroit  fac- 
tory to  sell  830,000  worth  of  chairs  west  of  Chicago,  paying  the  road  that  carried  them 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  got  out  of  their  share  of  the  Boston  chairs.  Another  case : 
The  roads  had  no  faith  in  transporting  fresh  l)eef  in  properly  constructed  cars  for  that 
purpose,  and  therefore  would  not  build  the  cars.    Others  built  the  cars  and  stood  firm 
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in  the  faith  of  their  success  until  now  one  line  carries  about  15,000  tons  per  year  of 
fresh  meat)  game,  perishable  fruits,  &c.,  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  New  York,  payiug 
the  roads  an  average  of  about  $15  per  ton. 

Question  W.  Please  present  such  facts  as  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  com- 
binations or  a^eemeuts  between  railroads  of  the  following  character,  viz :  (A)  Agree- 
ments as  to  uniform  classitications.  (B)  Uuiform  rates  between  competing  points.  (C) 
Exchange  of  traffic.  (D)  Co-operative  fast-freight  lines.  (E)  Prorating.  (F)  Pooling oi 
earnings.  (G)  Through  billing.  (H)  The  carriage  of  grain  in  bulk.  (I)  Payment  of  a 
common  mileage-rate  for  the  use  of  cat's  of  other  roads.  (K)  Running  arran^ments 
between  roads  forming  through  lines.  You  can  also  consider  in  this  connection  any 
other  reciprocal  arrangements  which  have  sprung  up  between  roads. 

Answer.  The  economy  and  necessity  of  the  agreements  upon  certain  matters  between 
railroad  companies  will  become  quit-e  clear,  when  the  common  interest  shows  them  to 
be  the  means  of  doing  the  business  under  them  to  be  a  necessity  for  them  all  alike. 

(A)  Uniform  classitication  affects  all  alike,  and  whenever  a  deviation  is  made  creates 
confusion,  and  is  productive  of  overcharges.  For  example,  **  leather  in  rolls  or  boxes, 
second  cla&s,''  being  the  general  agreement ;  but  Buffalo  manufactarers  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  sole-leather,  which  they  ship  in  large  quantities ;  therefore  upon  nearly  all 
classificatioDs  from  Buffalo  that  is  rated  *^  third  class,''  and  in  most  cases  an  overcharge 
is  claimed  when  the  property  reaches  its  destination  if  going  beyond  the  immediate 
roa^s  going  out  of  Buffalo,  causing  great  trouble  and  confusion,  and  sometimes  months 
before  the  delivering  road  can  get  their  accounts  adjusted. 

(B)  Uniform  freignt  tariffs,  or  the  maintenance  of  common  rates  between  competini; 
points,  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  public  a  choice  of  routes  at  the  same  price,  if 
one  road  charged  less  than  the  other,  it  would  get  all  the  business  if  everything  else 
was  equal.  That  would  induce  the  other  to  come  down  in  price.  That  is  and  will  be 
the  trouble  at  Boston  until  some  arrangement  is  mad^  allowing  ''  Grand  Trnnk ''  aod 
**  Baltimore  and  Ohio''  an  agreed  difference  in  proportion  to  their  disadvantages.  A^io, 
persons  living  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  may  choose  between  the  '^  canal  road  "  from  West- 
field  or  the  New  Haven  road  via  Spriugtield  at  the  same  rate,  in  many  cases.  There, 
the  *'  canal  road  "  runs  in  the  rear  of  the  warehouses  of  consignees,  delivering  property 
direct  from  the  car  to  the  store  without  exposure  or  cost  of  carting.  Therefore  the 
Springfield  road  cannot  do  the  business  for  those  firms.  It  would  be  folly  for  them  to 
reduce  rates  to  their  own  legitimate  customers  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  other  road's 
business.  Therefore  they  agree  to  maintain  rates,  letting  the  public  choose  the  route. 
The  same  thin^  applies  to  all  competing  routes,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  It  is 
the  bad  faith  in  ^'  cutting,"  payiug  drawbacks,  changing  classifications  when  it  can 
be  done  without  detection,  that  produces  railroad  wars.  One  road  may  secure  a 
large  shipment  of  cigars  in  boxes,  (large  cases  containing  cigars  in  small  boxes,)  at "  four 
times  first  class,"  and  *^  cut  the  rate"  by  agreeing  to  bill  them  as  **  merchandise,  first 
class ; "  the  delivery  agent  bemg  understood  to  wink  at  it  in  case  he  discovers  the 
cheat,  or  the  agents  at  both  ends  may  be  '*  smokers,"  which  accounts  for  their  not  know- 
ing the  contents  of  those  '*  merchandise  "  cases,  until  a  rival  line  investigates  it  and 
charges  ^*bad  faith,"  **cut  rates,"  &c.  Or  **  silver- ware,"  very  valuable,  not  carried 
as  freight  by  any  road,  is  billed  as  "  hardware,"  which  is  stolen,  and  the  road  is  obliged 
to  pay  for  it,  owing  to  its  want  of  care  through  the  neglect  of  the  agent  not  knowing 
the  contents  of  the  case.  Many  such  instances  of  bad  faith  to  secure  basiness  against 
rival  lines  are  practiced,  which  the  clearing-house  system  would  correct  at  oncel 

(C)  '*  Exchange  of  traffic"  is  confined  to  such  goods  as  may  be  **  unoonsigned."  For 
example,  goods  frooi  New  York  marked  *^  Red  Line,"  would  consign  them  through  to 
destination  over  the  roads,  parties  to  the  Red  Line;  but  goods  unconsigned  for  Chi- 
cago, via  Great  Western  Road,  would  be  given  to  the  Michigan  Central  iust<ead  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  because  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Lake  Shore  to  exchange  and  give  the 
Great  Western  Railway  any  east-bound  business ;  consequently,  '^  exchange  of  traffic^  is 
virtually  nothing  more  than  delivering  unconsigned  business  to  their  best  connecting 
lines. 

(D)  "Co-operative  fast-freight  lines,"  is  answered  in  my  reply  to  No.  4. 

(E)  "  Prorating"  is  simply  taking  each  company's  share  per  ton  per  mile  hauled. 
But  if  any  one  company  has  disadvantages  which  the  other  nas  not,  then  a  fair  con- 
sideration may  be  agreed  upon  as  "  terminal  charge"  and  paid  by  the  line,  and  pro- 
rated as  expenses,  or  they  may  agree  upon  '^  constructive  mileage"  sufficient  to  cover  the 
difference;  such  as  "East  Boston,  via  Junction  Railroad,"  \vhere  the  actual  distance 
from  the  junction  is  7  miles.  But  the  trains  go  to  Boston ;  there  the  property  for  East 
Boston  has  to  be  switched  out  and  a  special  train  made  up  to  go  back  and  around  the  city 
for  East  Boston  ;  therefore,  they  are  allowed  23  miles,  prorating  distance,  instead  of  7, 
actual  distance  from  the  junction. 

(F)  "  Poolings  of  earnings"  is  where  two  or  more  roads  having  an  equal  amount  of 
business  between  competing  points,  or  an  agreed  basis  of  percentage  of  business  from 
those  points,  agree  to  "pool  earnings;"  then  each  do  all  that  is  given  them  without 
regard  to  solicitation,  all  keepiog  regular  rates,  total  earnings  of  each  being  reported. 
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The  road  doing  more  than  it«  share  of  the  a^^'ced  basis  of  the  ^'  pool,"  shall  get  the  agreed 
cast  of  doing  the  extra  amonnt^  the  profits  being  divided  with  the  roads  in  the  pool. 
This  system  is  also  subject  to  bad  faith^  and  so  far  has  not  been  very  saccessful. 

(G)  Through  billing  is  folly  answered  in  Nos.  4  and  15. 

(H)  ^*  Carriage  of  grain  in  bulk''  is  simply  to  spout  a  given  amonnt  into  a  oar  prop- 
erly secured  for  the  purpose.  But  the  question  ot  the  railroad  company's  liability  to 
deliver  the  same  quantity  is  a  vexed  one,  causing  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  shippers 
and  the  railroad  companies.  Grain,  particularly  corn,  may  be  loaded  at  some  private 
warehouse  in  the  West  and  shipped  to  some  local  station  at  the  East,  where  there  are 
no  facilities  for  weighing,  and  billed  as  :i50  bushels,  when  in  reality  there  is  450  bushels. 
Unless  the  overweight  is  detected  in  transit,  the  roads  are  swindled  out  of  the  charges 
on  one  hundred  bushels,  which  enables  the  shipper  to  undersell  an  honest  dealer  or 
one  who  buys  grain  from  an  elevator.  Eight  car-loads  have  been  billed  in  live  oars 
as  only  five  car-loads.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  cars  are  very  frequently  loaded  at 
elevators  not  owned  nor  controlled  by  the  railroad  company  and  delivered  to  another 
in  the  East.  .  iThe  one  loading  the  cars  will  take  good  care  not  to  give  extra  weight, 
and  at  the  other  end  the  receiving  one  will  take  liberal  weight,  so  as  not  to  be  liable 
for  shrinkage  in  his  hands.  So  that  between  the  two  ends  the  ^rain  shows  a  *^  short- 
age," when  the  railroad  company  may  not  have  lost  a  po  uud  in  transit.  Necessity 
compels  the  railroads  in  sucn  cases  to  give  receipts  in  a  guarded  manner,  such  as 
**  a  car-load,"  without  quantity,  or  by  adding  "  said  to  weigh,"  or  "  elevator  weights," 
or  **  weight  not  guaranteed,"  all  of  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  both  shipper  and  re- 
ceiver. The  receiver,  or  consignee,  advancing  money  upon  the  drafts  of  a  weak  ship- 
per may  sutfer  loss.  It  also  opens  the  door  to  carelessness  and  perhaps  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  for  which  they  concede  no  liability  under  the  form  of  contract 
given.  Perhaps  some  weak  shipper  on  a  short  road  gives  a  bill  of  lading  for  fifty 
bushels  more  than  the  car  contained,  on  which  the  money  is  paid.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  hardship  on  the  delivery-road  to  pay  for  such  shortage  and  try  to  collect  from 
some  bankrupt  road  in  the  West  where  the  agent  giving  the  receipt  may  have  had  an 
interest  in  the  shipment.  But  where  a  co-operative  line  weighs  the  grain  to  go  East, 
where  the  agent  of  a  road,  party  to  the  line,  can  or  should  deliver  by  weight,  there 
should  be  no  question  whatever  about  the  liability  to  receipt  for  and  to  deliver  the 
quantity  receipted  for,  or  make  good  the  deficiency,  they  retaining  all  or^  the  specified 
quantity,  the  same  as  a  vessel  on  the  lakes,  or  a  caual-boat  on  the  canal.  At  Chicago 
special  bills  of  lading  are  sometimes  given  from  elevators  to  an  elevator  of  the  rail- 
road. East,  guaranteeing  quantity  less  one  per  cent,  for  shrinkage.  As  managed  at 
present  it  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  for  all  parties.  Yet,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
clear  way  out  of  these  difficulties  does  not  present  itself  until  a  uniform  system  shall 
be  made  obligatory  by  act  of  Congress  to  **  regulate  commerce  between  the  States." 

Interchange  of  cars  is  necessary  among  roads  having  a  common  or  connecting  inter- 
est. Therefore  when  one  company's  cars  run  more  mUes  in  that  common  interest,  it 
should  be  paid  the  difference  in  money.  So,  by  common  consent,  mileage  balances  are 
made  up  once  a  month  and  settled  for  at  a  uniform  rate  per  mile  for  such  balances.  It 
mnkee  but  little  difference  where  the  number  of  miles  run  is  about  a  pro  rata  propor- 
tion run  by  each  company's  cars,  as  the  one  balances  the  other,  the  money  part  being 
only  for  what  is  run  over  the  j>ro  rata  proportion. 

Running  arrangements  between  roflkls  are  the  usual  pro  rata  basis,  where  each  com- 
pany does  its  own  share  of  the  business,  or  pays  mileage  balances,  or  rental  for  rolling- 
Btock,  or  where  one  company  is  situated  so  as  to  furnish  traffic,  but  can  arrange  with 
connecting  line  to  run  their  road  and  manage  its  details  for  a  percentage  of  the  net 
earnings,  same  as  those  roads  that  are  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  where 
they  control  and  operate  a  road  for  the  benefit  of  both,  paying  over  net  earnings  over 
actual  expenses  for  the  privilege  of  controlling  the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  main 
line.  Such  running  arrangements  are  governed  by  the  circumstances  presented  in 
each  individual  case,  and  are  subjects  of  special  contract,  any  disagreements  being 
settled  by  arbitration  or  through  the  courts,  where  facts  are  supposed  to  form  the  ba- 
sis of  an  equitable  settlement. 

Question  21.  Please  to  state  to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
commerce  by  the  direct  shipment  of  produce  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  inte- 
rior points  at  the  East. 

Answer.  The  change  in  the  manner  of  doing  business  by  cars  from  Chicago  and  the 
Southwest  is  about  this:  Grain  in  store  in  Chicago  sold  subject  to  storage,  switching, 
inspection,  trimming,  &:c.,  equal  in  all  to  about  2^  cents  per  bushel.  Chicago  quota- 
tions for  com,  50  cents,  means  52^  cents  in  the  cars.  Therefore,  if  the  sale  is  made  *'  tree 
on  board  "  at  52|  cents,  the  cars  may  be  sent  to  the  place  of  production  and  run  through, 
paying  the  rate  west  of  Chicago,  thus  avoiding  the  2^-cent  charges  in  the  country. 
A  dealer  that  is  well  up  to  the  business  will  claim  the  additional  price,  or  divide  with 
his  commission-man  at  Chicago  who  sells  for  his  account.  The  quoted  price  for  grain 
at  the  different  points  is  based  upon  the  custom  of  charges  in  force  at  the  place  of  pur- 
chase.   Toledo  grain  is  free  of  storage  to  the  purchaser  for  four  days  after  purchase. 
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Detroit  is  free  for  ten  clays  from  the  date  of  receipt  in  the  elevator,  or  If  purchased  on 
the  board  of  trade  is  free  on  board  of  cars,  unless  the  ten  days'  storage  ruus  out  od  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser.  Buffalo  is  free  on  board  after  purchase,  unless  held  in  store  on 
the  purchaser's  account.  There  is  very  little  grain  consigned  for  sale  East,  except 
what  goes  to  the  seaboard  cities,  making  most  of  the  New  England  towns  common 
points  same  rate  as  to  Boston,  bringing  the  trade  direct  with  the  consumer  or  country 
dealer.  The  business  cannot  pay  the  same  rat«  to  Boston,  then  sell  so  as  to  pay 
local  rates  from  Boston  back  to  the  country  again.  For  example,  flour  in  Boston,  saj 
$7 — cartage,  cooperage,  commission,  insurance,  and  freight  back  to  Worcester,  50  cents, 
costing  at  Worcester  $7.50,  while  the  sanie  flour  can  be  delivered  at  Worcester  at  the 
original  cost  of  $7,  same  as  at  Boston ;  consequently  the  dealings  are  more  direct  be* 
tween  producer  and  consumer. 

Question  22.  Facts  showing  increase  of  cars  employed  in  fast-freight  line  business  on 
the  great  trunk-lines  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  during  the  last  five 
years. 

Answer.  The  best  evidence  of  the  growth  of  "all-rail"  business  is  to  give  the  total 
number  of  cars  passing  a  given  point  east  or  west  on  one  of  the  main  trnnk-lices. 
From  1864  to  1869  the  increa<ie  was  not  very  large.  The  following  shows  the  cars  pass- 
ing the  eastern  division  of  the  New  York  Central  between  Utica  and  Albany: 


Years. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
187-2 

1873 
1874 


West. 


176, 175 
212. 09*2 
24*2, 103 
270,  800 
330,  798 
344, 194 


1,  576, 162 


177.238 
212,  451 
243, 391 
275,  353 
332, 184 
347.884 


1, 588, 501 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

16.022 
14, 363 
14. 815 
18,890 
21,207 
26,783 

3, 213 
2.^9 
3.193 
3.102 
3,319 
3,391 

112,080 

19, 057 

Hogs. 


3.1» 

7.SK 

1109 

13,577 

13,:* 

50,7fi 


Gain  on  east-bound  nearly  93  per  cent,  in  six  years,  on  general  business  ;  nearly  70 
per  cent,  on  cattle ;  little  change  on  sheep  ;  and  about  740  per  cent,  on  hogs.  All  of 
the  increase  is  undoubtedly  of  western  growth ;  the  "locaP'  along  the  line  not  bar- 
ing increased  much,  if  any,  during  that  time. 

The  shipments  of  grain  by  rail  from  Buffalo  elevators,  that  came  by  lake,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  November  30,  for  three  years,  are — 

Bushels. 

1873 • 8,883,576 

1874 11,033,082 

1875 13,603,712 

The  number  of  canal-boats  cleared  from  Bnffalo,  East,  in  1869,  was  6,700,  and  in  187n 
was  6,344;  canal-tolls  collected  in  1869  was  §1,643,136.48,  and  in  1875  only  $789,731J35. 
Grain  moved  East  by  canal,  in — 

Bcshels. 

1872 45,733,235 

1873 50,854,076 

1874 40,982,26^5 

1875 45.471,957 

While  on  flour  the  shipments  have  increased  wonderfully,  owing,  no  doubt  to  ship- 
ping grades  and  reduction  of  canal-tolls.     Flour  : 

•    Barrels. 

1872 5,172 

1873 13,316 

1874 49,171 

1875 54.254 

Nearly  all  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  from  Duluth  by  lake,  or  from  Black  Rock  Mills' 
Buffalo. 
The  total  amount  of  grain  received  by  lake  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was,  for — 

BasheU. 

1871 59,932,192 

1872 58,284,568 

1873 65,190,365 

1874 54,967,637 

1875 52,289,357 
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The  exceeding  low  rates  totb  by  lake  and  rail  for  1875  failed  to  bring  out  a  total 
amount  equal  to  either  of  the  three  preceding  years ;  rates  on  lake  being  at  times 
down  to  *2i  cents  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to  Bunaloi  N.  Y.;  the  following  being  the 
average  for  lake  and  canal  for  the  five  years  given  : 


Lake. 

CaoaL 

Tears. 

Wheat,  per 
bushel. 

Com.  per 
bushel. 

Wheat,  per 
basheL 

Com,  per 
busheL 

lf»71 

Centt. 
10.1 
12.4 
7.4 

4.  K 

CentM. 

9.7 

11.4 

6.9 

4.2 

Cents.            Cents. 
15.9                14  1 

I>i72 

16.0 
12.3 

14.0 

1873 

in  #{ 

1^4 

9.  7                    8.  7 

1875 

5.  9                  5.  6 

10.5  i                 9.1 

• 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  three  vears  past,  when  canal-rates  have  been 
the  lowest  ever  known,  the  railroads  have  taken  the  largest  quantity  ever  known 
from  the  Buffalo  elevators  east ;  the  shipments  via  Oswego  and  Montreal  being  about 
the  same  as  usual,  at  least  not  difference  enough  t8  make  any  material  change  in  the 
general  volume  via  Buffalo  and  canal.  From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  production  is  not  increasing  with  that  rapidity  anticipated  by  a  large  majority  of 
people,  or  that  such  increase  is  carried  by  rail,  or  else  the  increased  home  consumption 
is  keeping  pace  to  some  extent  with  the  productions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  true 
prosperity  of  the  country  consists  in  so  increasing  our  manufacturing  in  the  West  as  to 
consume  the  increasing  productions,  thereby  rendering  transportation  unnecessary  and 
securing  full  value  at  Lome  for  such  productions. 

Question  23.  Do  you  think  that  the  demoralization  in  rates  both  for  passengers  and 
freights  during  the  year  1875  was  mainly  the  result  of  an  excess  of  transportation 
facilities  above  the  tonnage  to  be  moved,  or  as  the  direct  result  of  contests  between 
the  roads  for  the  control  of  tbrongh-traflic,  or  of  both  these  causes  ? 

Answer.  The  demoralizations  in  rates  both  for  passengers  and  freight  for  the  past, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  usual  results  of  a  baa  faith,  cutting  rates,  duU  busi- 
ness, and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  connecting  trunk-lines  in  the 
Saratoga  compact  to  compel  those  out  to  come  in,  also  the  universal  fact  of  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  Saratoga  compact  having 
bat  small  effect  either  way,  it  was  powerless  to  affect  reforms.  The  statement  made 
by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Koad,  showing  increased  earnings  on  pas- 
senger traffic  under  the  low  demoralized  rates,  is  a  deception  upon  the  public  mind. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  the  receipts  for  passenger-tickets  show  a  large  increase,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  earnings  increased.  Tickets  being  good  until  used  enables 
speculators,  ticket- agents,  and  others  to  purchase  at  low  rates  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  tickets,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  go  into  the  treasury  at  the  time  of  sale 
to  swell  the  receipts,  but  the  passengers  ma^"^  not  travel  on  them  for  months,  afterward, 
and  even  then  they  would  be  carrying  passengers  upon  those  half-fare  (or  less)  tickets 
instead  of  the  full  price  asked  after  rates  were  restored ;  the  tickets  simply  being  in 
effect  pre  paid  contracts  for  future  passenger-business.  By  such  means  the  road  may 
gain  some  passengers  from  other  lines  in  prospective.  The  same  system  of  demoraliza- 
tion in  freights  contracted  ahead  securing  large  shippers  on  time-contracts,  which 
have  to  be  accepted  when  rates  are  restored,  but  on  freight  no  money  is  received  until 
the  property  is  carried. 

Question  24.  What  are  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  discretionary  powers  accorded  to 
agents  of  freight  lines,  to  railroad  agents,  and  to  solicitors  of  freignt,  and  what  abuses 
have  thus  arisen  f 

Answer.  Freight  agents  of  railroads  proper  have  no  power  or  discretion  when  the 
agreed  rates  are  being  maintained ;  they  simply  quote  the  schedule  rates,  and  work  for 
business  upon  the  merits  of  the  line.  But  wEen  some  other  road  gets  a  customer  from 
him  he  at  once  sets  to  work  to  find  out  the  cause,  which  may  be  an  imaginary  one. 
He  reports  to  his  superior  officer,  and  may  get  authority  to  meet  a  supposed  '*  cut  rate '' 
or  drawback,  or  secret  contract  to  cover  that  '^  special  case.''  Other  roads  finding  out 
what  is  being  done  proclaim  it,  nntil  the  efibrt  to  keep  rates  is  broken,  then  discretion 
is  given  to  '*  ^et  the  business  upon  the  best  terms  they  can."  The  worst  feature  being 
npon  '*  commissions,"  where  to  secure  the  business  the  ticket  or  dispatch  agent  divides 
commissions  with  his  customer  as  an  inducement ;  while  this  may  net  the  roads  the 
same  amount,  the  customer  gets  a  reduction  on  the  agent's  commission. 

The  departures  from  the  system  of  holding  agents  responsible  to  the  superior  officers 
of  the  road,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  niaiu  causes  of  the  demora'ization  of  rates 
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which  80  interrupts  and  harasses  the  commerce  of  the  conntry.  A  road  west  of  Chi- 
cago may  have  its  ageot  ia  New  York  soliciting  business  against  a  competing  line  to  a 
common  point.  To  secure  business  he  may  give  a  drawback  over  his  road.  This  is  t 
direct  cut  of  the  rates,  done  without  the  Knowledge  and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
agreement  of  all  the  trunk-lines,  they  having  no  power  or  control  over  such  an  agent 
The  trunk-line  losing  business  through  such  an  agent  beyond  all  trunk-line  control, 
will  try  to  meet  the  case.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  such  things  being  done  except 
by  a  clearing-house  system  for  the  trunk-lines  and  their  immediate  connectioDs 
Joining  under  an  act  of  Congress  to  legaliza  their  action,  giving  them  the  power  aoder 
its  workings  to  control  all  agents  of  roads  belonging  to  the  ^learing-house  working 
for  competing  business.  Such  roads  as  do  not  become  members  should  be  compelled  to 
work  alone  as  ^Hocal'^  roads,  refusing  them  all  rights  of  through-bills  of  ladini, 
through-tickets,  through-checks  for  baggage,  or  the  payment  or  collection  of  back 
charges  on  freight  on  their  account,  or  the  interchange  of  freight  on  paaaenger-cai& 
This  would  very  soon  make  them  members  of  the  clearing-house  system,  and  when 
once  a  member  their  agent  would  be  subject  to  the  clearing-house  board  and  bare 
to  comply  with  its  rules  or  go  out  of  office.  There  waald  be  no  danger  of  the  dear- 
ing-house  becoming  a  great  monopoly,  as  Congress  can  fix  a  maximam  rate  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  The  power  to  inforce  the  clearing-bouse  system  being  derired 
from  Congress,  would  be  subject  to  Congress  for  its  abuses  of  power  for  t^he  roads, 
as  against  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  means  of  enabling  the  roads  to 
correct  the  abuses  among  themsel^s,  which  at  present  is  equally  damaging  to  both 
the  public  and  the  roads,  producing  little  or  no  profit  for  capital  invested  in  roads, 
while  they  have  the  power  to  build  up  or  destroy  the  profits  of  commerce  by  unsettled 
and  demoralizing  rates  made  oftentimes  by  men  of  no  commercial  knowledge  of  the 
effects  such  actions  have  upon  trade  ana  commerce.  Some  change  mast  be  made. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best,  if  properly  organized  and  carried  into  effect,  with 
proper  management  under  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  Congress.  I  wooM 
also  recommend  that  Congress  should  authorize  a  **  special ''  commissioner  or  clearing- 
house inspector,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
clearing-house  and  compel  a  strict  compliance  with  the  principles  and  the  rales, 
to  report  to  the  proper  officer  at  Washinp^ton  any  violation  of  tnem,  with  power  to 
suspend  the  suspected  party  until  investigation  can  be  had.  This  system  once  in 
force  would  in  the  end  prove  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  government  should  ever  undertake  the  bnsiDeas 
of  transportation,  nor  any  other  kind  of  business,  in  competition  with  private  or  cor- 
porate capital.  The  details  would  require  such  an  army  of  officials  and  operatives 
under  Government  control  that  the  political  power  would  become  very  dang^erons  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  to- 
gether with  the  maintenance  of^light-honses,  under  Government  authority,  as  seeoring 
the  avenues  for  others  to  do  business  upon,  is  national  in  character,  therefore  proper. 
But  each  individual  road,  being  complete  within  itself,  can  manage  its  affairs  inde- 
pendent of  others.  But  no  railroad  can  be  run  to  suit  the  wishes  of  indi  vidnal  engive  or 
car  owners ;  to  run  for  business  upon  the  same  track  with  others,  regardless  of  the 
time-tables  or  the  rights  of  others,  each  competing  for  the  same  business.  A  oarefal 
observer  will  see  that  no  railroad  can  be  run  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  canal,  lake, 
or  river.  The  roads  must  be  run  by  managers,  superintendents,  operatives,  &c.,  sob- 
ject  tio  the  time-tables,  and  cannot  become  a  '*  public  highway"  subject  to  toll  for  any 
one  to  operate  upon  at  will  with  their  own  engines  and  cars ;  consequently  they  mast 
or  should  be  operated  by  private  corporations.  Such  corporations,  having  secured 
corporate  rights  and  franchises  from  the  people  through  State  and  national  ^vero- 
ments,  cannot  refose  to  have  the  Government  exercise  its  right  of  guardianship  over 
them  by  limitation  of  rates  upon  through-traffic,  where  such  traffic  passes  from  one  State 
to  another  to  and  from  competing  points.  Such  guardianship  can  be  best  conducted  bj 
allowing  the  roads  to  manage  their  own  business  under  clearly -defined  rules  and  regu- 
lations, such  as  a  clearing-house  system  woald  give,  fully  authorized  by  Congress 
to  be  enforced  in  regard  to  the  traffic  of  the  country,  with  the  proper  safeguards  for 
their  own  settlements  among  themselves,  with  Government  inspectors  or  commission- 
ers to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are  fully  complied  with. 

Such  a  system  should  be  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  transportation 
by  rail  and  by  water.  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  business  is  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  the  country,  and  is  so  little  understood  by  the  people  at  large,  that  the 
Government  should,  as  soou  as  practicable,  establish  a  separate  "  boreau  of  commerce" 
to  enable  it  to '^  regulate  commerce  among  the  States"  in  an  intelligent  manner,  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  and  of  the  common  carrier. 

Question  25.  What  discrimination  on  through-rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  from 
Boston  to  Chicago  does  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  insist  upon  and  receive  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  respect  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  New  York  Central  Railway  ronte, 
mentioning,  if  you  please,  the  particular  classes  of  freight  to  which  you  refer  f 

Answer  25.  Grand  Trunk  requires  12  per  cent,  on  rates  made  by  trunk-lines  from 
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Boston.  An  agreement  last  fall  to  maintain  fnll  rates  by  all  lines,  including  Grand 
Trank,  npon  the  clearing-hou^e  principle  of  giving  each  road  its  percentage  of  traffic 
and  money,  worked  very  well  until  Baltimore  and  Ohio  came  in  and  broke  up  the 
arrangement. 

Qnestion  26.  Do  yon  propose  that  the  cleariug-honse  traffic  shall  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  actual  mileage  or  of  constructive  mileage;  and  if  constructive  mileage 
were  adopted  would  it  not  lead  to  very  great  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the 
clearing-house  plan  T 

Answer.  The  clearing-house  traffic  would  have  to  be  established  upon  the  plan  of 
justice  and  equalization.  There  would  bo  no  difficulty  about  that,  as  most  of  such  dif- 
ferences are  already  well  settled,  and  would  only  be  continued  in  the  clearing-house 
system.  No  practical  difficulty  would  come  up  in  the  clearing-house  that  does  not  come 
up  out  of  it,  and  no  place  or  plan  is  so  well  calculated  to  get  them  settled  than  a  clear- 
ing-house board  and  bv  clearing-bouse  rules  and  regulations. 

Qnestion  27.  Since  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  has  been  con- 
trolled mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  has  not  that  company 
(the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich igan^ou them)  found  that  it  could  not  refuse  to  let  traffic 
pass  over  its  entire  line,  or  a  part  of  its  line,  destined  to  be  diverted  from  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  to  the  Erie  Road,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  or  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  f  In  other  words,  has  it  (the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road) not  found  it  to  be  to  its  interest  to  offer  as  favorable  terms  as  possible  for  such 
traffic  to  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  as  would  prevent 
traffic  from  going  to  those  roads  by  rival  routes  to  its  own  linef 

Answer.  When  rates  have  to  be  made  to  and  from  competing  points  all  roads  and 
lines  are  supposed  to  share  in  the  rates  and  traffic,  without  regard  to  the  roads  or  lines 
bringing  the  business,  so  that  when  Empire,  or  any  other  line  that  does  not  run  over 
New  York  Central,  is  offered  to  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  that  road  would 
receive  it  npon  favorable  terms,  as  against  offers  made  by  its  competitors,  without  any 
regard  to  its  New  York  Central  interest  or  control. 

It  does  not  follow  that  they  would  give  its  influence  or  unconsigned  business  to  such 
lines  as  aijpainst  New  York  Central,  but  would  do  all  it  could  for  New  York  Central 
lines  running  over  its  road,  then  take  all  that  all  other  lines  will  bring  them,  to  run 
over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Road  in  connection 
with  other  roads  working  with  them  upon  the  same  principle  that  New  York  Central 
must  work  in  harmony  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  (Canada  Southern,  and  even 
with  Grand  Trunk  from  Buffalo  west,  while  it  may. oum  a  controling  interest  in  their 
rival,  (Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern.)  Oumerehip  ofrailroadi  doet  not,  nor  cannot, 
control  the  routes  bif  which  the  owners  of  the  propertf  shipped  shall  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
to  designate  their  choice  of  routes  or  lines,  therefore  the  roads  must  comply  with  the  orders  of 
shippers. 

Question  28.  Please  to  present  your  views  in  regard  to  the  existing  railroad  war, 
especially  as  to  the  transportation  of  grain. 

Answer.  The  fight  is  not  upon  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mon- 
treal proper,  but  upon  through-grain  for  Liverpool  and  foreign  pons,  but  that  cannot 
be  decided  without  carrying  into  the  traffic  grain  for  consumption.  Boston  rates 
proper  are  generally  five  cents  above  New  York.  But  when  such  grain  is  exported, 
then  the  owner  gets  an  export  rebate  of  the  five  cents  returned,  to  place  Boston  upon 
a  par  with  New  York.  The  proper  way  for  the  roads  to  do  is  to  agree  upon  rates  to 
the  seaboard  cities,  and  let  the  ocean-rates  adjust  themselves  to  those  cities  as  thev 
would  surely  do.  making  total  through  both  land  and  sea  to  destination  about  equal. 
It  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  must  charge  as  much 
from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  as  the  New  York  Central  and  connections  should  get 
upon  New  England  business. 

The  proper  legitimate  business  of  each  section  would  flow  naturally  to  the  place  of 
consumption  from  the  place  of  production  at  about  even  rates  per  ton  per  mile ;  but 
upon  the  surplus  for  foreign  shipment  or  for  coastwise  points,  which  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  northern  lines,  that  causes  the  trouble.  During  dull  times  all  lines 
nave  a  surplus  capacity  which  tney  seek  to  employ  to  maintain  their  position  and  gain 
upon  their  rivals.  This  must  be  settled  or  the  roads  ruiued  and  no  better  place  or  way 
ot  settlement  could  be  arranged  than  through  a  well-organized  clearing-house  board. 
There  is  no  difficdty  in  securing  full  car-loads  of  grain,  or  fnll  train  loads  for  any  of 
the  seaport  towns,  upon  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  rates  among  the  roads  themselves. 
The  port  of  New  York  is  the  best  to  ship  surplus  grain  to,  because  the  ships  of  all 
nations  come  there  with  cargo,  and  the  orders  for  them  to  load  would  naturally  go 
there.    Consequently,  it  must  be  the  best  market  for  unsold  grain  to  go  to. 

Question  29.  Please  to  express  your  views  as  to  just  and  unjust  discriminations  in 
the  classification  of  freight. 

Answer.  Just  and  unjust  discriminations  are  of  a  twofold  character.  One  is  in 
cbargiug  a  local  from  a  competing  point  to  the  place  of  manufacture  on  the  same  road, 
while  on  the  same  kind  of  goods  the  through  rate  is  so  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
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local  that  the  discrimination  is  anbearable.    For  example,  wheat  from  Kalamazoo  to 
Detroit,  local,  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  barrel  make  300  pounds,  at  12  cents $036 

Elevating  charges,  1  cent  per  bushel,  5  bushels 5 

Freight  on  1  barrel  flour,  200  pounds,  to  Boston 40 

Freight  on  100  pounds  feed  to  Boston ^ 

If  made  at  Detroit  for  Boston 101 

Freight  on  5  bushels  wheat  from  Kalamazoo  to  Boston,  over  the  same  roads,  300 
pounds,  at  25  cents - 75 

Discrimination  against  Detroit  of 26 

Or  nearly  9  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  same  property  over  the  same  roads  to  the  same 
place.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  local  is  too  high,  but  the  through  is  too  low,  and  sboU 
out  all  business  from  such  competing  points  with  the  lar^e  cities  on  the  line  of  the 
road,  unless  we  go  there  and  establish  a  branch  house  to  ship  through,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  grinding  in  transit,  which  cannot  be  done  to  advantage,  as  the  maker  at  De- 
troit does  not  know  the  purchaser's  destination  of  the  goods  when  made.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  very  much  worse  upon  wood  manufactures,  where  it  takes  nearly  tbe 
weight  in  raw  material  to  make  the  finished  article ;  therefore,  the  tendency  is  to  wipe 
out  manufacturing  in  the  larger  cities  and  transfer  them  to  competing  smaller  towns, 
where  the  raw  material  can  be  had  without  paying  unjust  local  freight,  but  can  ship 
out  the  finished  articles  at  the  low  through  rate,  i^ Special''  classifications  grew  onl 
of  some  cargoes  of  coffee  being  landed  at  Baltimore  for  Saint  Louis,  together  with  some 
other  circumstances  over  which  the  northern  road  shad  no  control.  Sugar,  molasses, 
crockery,  and  colfee,  entering  into  the  daily  use  of  every  household,  they  become  what 
merchants  call  **  close  articles,"  the  freight  forming  a  large  percentage  of  cost.  Tbej, 
being  largely  of  southern  growth,  could  be  taken  via  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis  at 
very  low  rates ;  and,  unless  something  was  done  to  aid  the  Chicago  merchants  to  com- 
pete with  their  Saint  Louis  rivals,  they  and  the  northern  roads  would  get  no  share  of 
that  class  of  business.  Therefore,  the  "  special  class  "  became  a  mutual  thing  for  the 
protection  of  traffic  over  the  northern  roads  and  for  the  northern  merchants,  and  be- 
comes unjust  to  the  merchants  and  people  who  have  to  pay  high  rates  upon  the  same 
articles  from  a  competing  or  '^  special  classification  "  point  to  a  local  station  under  third 
or  fourth  class  rates ;  sometimes  more  money  for  100  miles  local  than  for  1,000  miles 
throngh,  furnishing  another  evidence  of  the  need  of  united  action  through  a  cieariog- 
house  board  to  adjust  classification  to  a  uniform  basis. 

Question  30.  Are  railroad  companies  which  enter  into  pooling  arrangements  generally 
able  to  carry  out  such  arrangements  in  good  faith  ? 

Answer.  Pooling  arrangements  without  authority  of  law  authorizing  them,  and  with- 
out the  united  action  of  a  clearing-house  board,  will  not  be  carried  out  for  any  lenjs^ 
of  time,  because  they  depend  upon  the  whims  or  views  of  several  individuals,  each  act- 
ing for  themselves,  instead  of  as  a  united  whole  acting  under  agreements  that  are 
legally  binding  until  the  dissatisfied  road  chooses  to  withdraw,  and  wheu  they  do  with- 
draw, then  they  become  a  local  road  without  authority  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading 
or  tickets  over  connecting  roads  that  are  pooling  under  clearing-nouse  authority. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  binding  upon  roads.  They  make  and  break  agreements  at 
pleasure  without  suifering  penalty. 

Question  31.  Do  you  not  think  it  isjtrue  that  the  trunk-railroad  sfrom  the  seaboard 
to  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  western  points  generally,  have  fully  doubled 
their  capacity  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  by  means  of  improvements  in  their 
roadway  and  an  increased  number  of  cars  and  locomotives? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  trunk-lines  have  no  doubt  fully  doubled  their  capacity  inside  of  six 
or  seven  years,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  business.  The  couatry  has  beeo 
fearfully  misled  in  regard  to  the  quantity  to  move.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
thousands  of  tons  as  if  it  were  only  a  wagon-load. 

Question  32.  Do  you  propose  that  under  your  clearing-house  system  the  rates  allowed 
to  each  road  shall  be  based  upon  mileage  and  the  cost  to  each  road  of  doing  the  work  f 
Unless  the  division  of  receipts  is  divided  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  different  roads,  it  is  evident  that  on  some  roads  having  large  traffic  on  an  equal 
division  they  might  make  very  handsome  profits,  whereas  on  another  having  a  very 
small  traffic  an  equal  rate  might  not  pay  cost  of  transportation.  In  this  connection 
please  to  state  if  the  clearing-house  system  would  not  require  constant  adjustment 
based  upon  the  varying  cost  of  transportation  on  roads ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  traffic  of 
a  road  were  increased  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent.,  it  would  be  able  to  haul  freight 
at  much  less  cost  than  before.  Then  if  you  do  adopt  the  principle  of  basing  compensa- 
tion upon  cost  of  transportation,  will  it  not  be  necessary  for  every  road  m  the  clear- 
ing-house to  collect  statistics  as  elaborately  as  those  presented  by  Mr.  Fink  in  the  case 
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of  the  Louisvillo  aod  Nashville  Railroad  and  to  work  up  a  thorouj^bly  philogophica 
treatise  every  year  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  on  its  various  lines  and  under  vary- 
ing cironnistances  T 

Answer.  Under  the  ''clearing-house  plan/'  everything  else  being  equal,  the  prorate 
UT>on  miles  run  would  be  the  basis  of  settlement  without  any  regard  to  the  cost  of  run- 
ning. That  principle  is  already  fully  settled,  so  that  the  clearing-house  would  only 
re-affirm  the  present  settled  principle.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  where  special  service 
is  performed  in  which  the  whole  line  is  largely  benefited,  such  road  by  agreement  may 
have  constructive  mileage  added,  or  terminal  charges.  Constructive  mileage  is  the  best 
to  deal  with.  But  where  there  are  two  roads  running  to  the  same  place,  as  from  Troy 
to  Boston,  if  one  took  two  engines  to  haul  a  train  while  the  other  ooald  run  down  hill 
all  the  way  without  any  engine  at  all,  they  would  both  be  allowed  the  same  price. 
The  road  having  the  greatest  cost  to  do  the  work  could  not  afford  to  make  its  connec- 
tions pay  extra  for  their  disabilities,  as  it  would  create  a  money  interest  to  work  with 
and  for  its  rival,  and  in  the  end  would  fail  to  get  its  share  of  the  business.  But  if 
there  was  no  rival  line,  and  a  part  of  the  road  had  extraordinary  costs  and  difficulty  to 
overcome,  then  such  road  might  claim  in  equity  some  consideration  from  the  balance 
of  the  line  to  cover  its  disability,  which,  if  allowed,  would  hold  good  until  a  rival  line 
was  built  or  some  changing  circumstances  changed  its  relations  to  the  line.  Large  or 
small  traffic  of  roads  may  make  some  difference  in  actual  cost  per  ton  per  mile  to  haul, 
but  when  you  take  into  account  the  additional  cost  of  facilities  that  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  in  large  cities  the  taxes  and  increased  expense  generally,  the  difference  is 
not  such  as  can  be  taken  into  account  through  the  traffic  aceoant  so  as  to  make  a  de- 
parture from  prorate  a  question  of  settlement,  either  in  or  out  of  the  clearing-house, 
except  as  before  stated,  where  extraordinary  service  is  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  No  treatise  of  cost  of  working  the  roads  would  be  required  by  the  clearing- 
house board  except  in  the  extraordinary  cases  mentioned.  The  cost  of  working  a  road 
may  depend  entirely  upon  its  local  or  special  business  having  no  connection  at  all  with 
"  through  "  traffic. 

Question  33.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  advantages  of  cheaper  transportation  at  com- 
petitive points  tenas  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  interests  at  the  principal 
railroad  centers  to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  towns?  In  other  words,  do  yon  think 
that  the  general  tendency  of  onr  railroad  system  is  toward  the  development  of  the 
large  cities  or  toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  trading  and  manufacturing 
towns  T 

Answer.  My  No.  7  explains  a  part  of  this  question.  If  competitive  centers  have  th9 
rftw  material  without  local  transportation,  then  they  would  be  built  up.  But  with 
nnequal  rates  to  the  large  towns  upon  raw  material,  then  the  smaller  competitive 
towns  would  be  built  up  to  the  injury  of  larger  places.  Low  rates  do  not  develop 
traffic  very  much ;  demand  must  be  met,  and  the  rate  does  not  diminish  nor  in- 
crease the  demand,  and  when  the  supply  goes  forward  and  the  demand  is  full,  then 
no  more  is  wanted  whether  the  rate  is  high  or  low.  An  extreme  low  rate  may  start 
shipment  to  await  future  demand,  but  that  is  only  anticipating  or  discounting  a  future 
dnll  time,  in  case  the  demand  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  facilities  to  move  the  prop- 
erty. 

Question  34.  Please  to  state  the  distinctions  between  the  conditions  of  the  compact 
entered  into  by  the  railroads  at  Saratoga  in  August,  1874,  and  those  of  your  proposed 
clearing-house. 

Answer.  The  Saratoga  compact  did  not  include  all  of  the  trunk-lines,  nor  was  it 
signed  by  all  the  coun^ions  of  the  trunk-lines.  There  was  no  withdrawal  of  agents 
of  western  roads  from  the  large  cities.  But  the  roads  went  on  upon  their  own  account 
instead  of  a  Joint  account.  The  companies  had  no  power  to  control,  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  business  done ;  being  in  part  not  practical  railroad-men,  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do;  nor  could  they  impose  any  penalty  for  its  violation.  The  clearing-honse  board 
would  be  composed  of  practical  railroad-men  representing  the  principal  roads  in  the 
lines.  Their  action  would  b^  a  nnited  one ;  all  tickets,  bills  of  lading,  and  agents 
wonld  be  under  the  clearing-house  control,  and  all  settlements  with  the  roads  that 
participate  in  the  business.  Consequently  they  would  have  the  business  to  do  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roads,  with  power  to  do  it.  Should  one  road  give  notice  of  its  intention  to 
go  out  of  the  clearing-house,  it  cannot  do  any  harm  till  the  notice  expires,  and,  in  case 
it  does  go  out,  it  does  so  with  the  knowledge  that  its  connections  will  not  accept  their 
business  or  tickets  for  through  traffic.  One  month  of  local-road  business  would  kill  its 
business  as  a  part  of  a  through  line. 

Question  35.  At  about  what  time  did  the  trunk-railroads  first  begin  the  business  of 
carrying  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  all-rail  during  the  winter  season,  and  in 
what  year  did  they  first  begin  to  compete  for  the  all-rail  transportation  of  grain  during 
the  summer  season  T  What  rates  did  they  at  first  consider  it  was  necessary  for  thein 
to  charge  in  order  to  warrant  them  in  engaging  in  that  traffic  f 

Answer.  About  1805,  and  continued  to  compete  both  winter  and  summer  since.    Rates 
at  the  close  of  the  war  were  high  for  both  rail  and  water  transportation.    About  6ev- 
5  AP 
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enty-five  centK  per  100  poands  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  at  first  cooKd- 
ered  low.  The  average  rate  for  about  ten  years  past  would  be  about  forty -five  cents 
for  the  whole  time. 

Questiou  36.  Suppose  a  general  clearing-bouse  system  should  be  established  throogh- 
out  the  country  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  as  you  propose.  If 
after  all  the  roads  now  in  operation  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  plan,  assome 
that  a  new  lire  should  be  built,  say  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  which,  should  refuse 
to  enter  the  clearing-house  arrangement  and  should  reduce  its  rates  below  clearing- 
house rates,  and  thus  secure  an  enormous  through  traffic,  would  not  the  clearing-hooae 
roads  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon  this  new-comer,  just  as  the  trunk-roads  are  nov 
doing  in  regard  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  trunk-lines  1  If,  in  sach  a  case,  the  Got- 
ernment  were  to  interfere  and  force  the  independent  road  to  make  clearing-house  rates, 
would  not  this  be  likely  to  arouse  a  conviction  among  the  people  that  the  GovernmeDt 
was  arraying  itself  against  the  public  interests,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  speedy  and 
disastrous  overthrow  of  the  whole  clei.ring-house  system  f 

Answer.  In  case  of  a  general  clearing-house  system  being  established  and  it  was 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  to  the  members  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  principal  compet- 
ing points,  I  cannot  see  how  any  single  road  could  do  it  much  harm,  for  the  reason  thai 
no  road  can  do  a  successful  business  that  does  not  connect  with  rpads  west  of  Chicaip) 
and  Saint  Louis  and  do  business  to  all  the  eastern  cities  and  New  England.  How  soj 
single  (new  or  old)  road  could  do  so  without  running  over  roads  that  were  members  of 
the  clearing-house,  I  cannot  see.  The  new  road  would  be  a  local  road  and  might  make 
war  against  the  clearing-house  system  ft'om  its  own  points,  but  the  effeet  would  mifi 
its  owners,  without  very  seriously  interfering  with  clearing-house  roads.  The  New 
York  and  Chicago  traffic  does  not  cover  over  one-tenth  of  the  general  basinesa.  No  road 
can  be  built  to  make  war  upon  one-tenth  of  the  rail  business,  and  that  to  a  point  that 
would  combine  nine-tenths  rail  and  all  water  lines  against  them.  To  compete  agaioat 
the  clearing-house  system,  a  new  system  of  roads  reaching  all  competing  points  would 
have  to  be  built. 

The  Government  would  not  compel  any  road  to  raise  the  rates,  but  take  the  side  of 
the  people  to  compel  roads  not  to  raise  above  a  certain  sum  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that 
sum  would  be  upon  a  fair  basis  for  both  the  roads  and  the  public.  Competition,  if 
any,  would  have  to  be  done  at  less  than  authorized  Government  rates.  A  change  of 
classification,  by  which  rates  would  be  virtually  reduced,  is  and  would  be  a  decided 
violation  of  the  rates. 

Question  37.  Would  not  your  clearing-house  system  require  constant  re-ac\justfDeDts 
as  to  *'  pooling''  and  division  of  traffic  T 

Answer.  As  before  stated,  cost  of  transportation  does  not  generally  enter  into  the 
prorate  system,  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  re-adjustment  of  divisions  would  be  made 
in  the  clearing-house  system.  Therefore,  it  does  not  contemplate  any  re-or^nization  of 
accounts,  nor  any  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  roads.  But  it  woold 
be  a  complete  revolution  in  regard  to  the  present  miserable  system  of  agencies  and  set- 
tlement. A  ^*  clearing-house''  would  be  composed  of  members  comprising  a  representa- 
tion of  all  roads  in  interest  as  directors,  while  the  detail- working  of  the  business  wodd 
be  done  by  clerks  having  no  interest  in  any  road.  The  agencies  would  be  joint  oneA, 
subject  to  no  one  road  but  only  to  the  clearing-house  management,  who  would  issae 
tickets  and  bills  of  lading  over  all  roads  to  and  from  competing  points  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  the  settlements  would  be  made  for  balances  with  the  freight-auditor  of  each  road 
for  freight,  and  with  the  ticket-auditor  of  each  road  for  passenger  business  of  each 
road  direct  with  the  clearing-house,  and  not  with  the  agents  of  connecting  lines  or  be- 
tween individual  roads.  The  roads,  then,  could  not  by  themselves  pursue  an  under- 
handed policy  of  reticence ;  nor  oouUl  they  pursue  a  double  policy  without  being  fonnd 
out.  The  penalty  would  leave  them  so  completely  cut  off  that  no  road  would  try  it 
a  second  time. 

The  clearing-house  system  is  not  new.  It  has  been  worked  with  perfect  success 
in  England  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  business  of  the  banks  in  New  York  City 
could  not  be  done  without  the  clearing-house  system  of  settling  balances.  The  railroad 
system  must  sooner  or  later  adopt  it.  The  sooner  the  better  for  both  the  public  and 
the  roads. 

Question  3d.  How  much  greater  do  you  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  double-track  rail- 
road to  be  than  that  of  a  siugle-track  railroad  f  For  the  mere  purpose  of  illustration, 
assume  each  road  to  be  exclusively  a  freight-road,  how  many  more  freight-cars  could  he 
hauled  over  a  double  track  than  over  a  single  track,  supposing  each  to  be  operated  to 
the  full  limit  of  its  capacity  ?. 

Answer.  The  capacity  of  a  double-track  road  over  a  single-track  road  would  depend 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  If  yon  had  at  given  points  side-tracks  so  that  cars  conld 
run  one  way  regular  in  trains  following  close,  and  meet  a  corresponding  number  of 
trains,  an  immense  business  might  be  done  upon  a  single-track  road.  But  where  local 
stations  are  very  close  together,  and  trains  do  not  follow  in  quick  succession,  then  the 
single  track  is  very  slow  and  comparatively  expensive.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
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doable-traok  road,  viz,  tha^ts  increased  business  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  pro 
Tision  made  at  the  terminal  points  to  handle  the  property.  I  have  known  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  be  blocked  from  New  York  to  Utica,  be- 
cause they  conld  not  handle  the  property  at  New  York.  An  exclusively  freight-road 
might  run  a  train  one  way  every  15  minutes,  provided  there  were  no  accidents  and  the 
property  could  be  handled  quickly  at  its  destination.  While  upon  a  single-track,  with 
sidings  to  hold  six  trains  30  miles  distant,  would  run  6  trains  in  1^  hours.  Then  the 
30  miles  would  rnn  trains  the  other  way  for  1^  hours,  thus  reducing  the  capacity  of 
running  one-half,  and  in  case  of  delay  with  many  trains  would  create  confusion  in  the 
running  of  trains  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 

Question  39.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  single-track  roads  en- 
gaged in  traffic  between  the  East  and  the  West  are  now  carrying  a  traffic  much  below 
their  actual  capacity  f 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  a  whole  single-track  roads  could  do  twice  the  busi- 
ness they  now  do  if  they  were  properly  managed.  The  capacity  of  roads  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  management.  To  give  an  illustration  :  In  my  early  railroad  manage- 
ment it  had  been  the  custom  on  a  local  road  to  bring  a  train  of  30  cars  after  6  o'clock 
p.  m.  After  the  usual  manner  of  slack  management  at  that  time,  they  would  not  trans- 
fer the  loads  until  next  day,  and  as  only  one  train  per  day  was  run  on  that  local  road, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  have  50  cars,  unless  they  were  unloaded  in  the  night.  There- 
fore I  adopted  the  plan  of  unloading  and  starting  the  freight  on  a  midnight  train. 
The  cost  to  transfer  wonld  be  about  |4  extra.  The  result  was  the  connecting  road  took 
the  same  cars  back  the  next  morning,  and  the  freight  would  be  about  200  miles  on  its 
way,  both  roads  having  gained  the  use  of  25  cars  for  one  day,  besides  having  them  in 
the  trains  instead  of  blocking  up  onr  aide-tracks.  It  is  the  active  use  of  the  facilities 
of  roads  that  proves  how  mnon  can  be  done.  Just  now  the  business  here  is  blocked 
for  want  of  cars,  and  yet  cars  do  not  make  an  average  of  over  60  miles  per  day,  while 
for  three  years  I  made  an  average  of  over  100  miles  per  day,  when  the  same  road  had 
less  than  one-half  the  motive-power  that  they  now  have.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
custom  of  sending  cars  to  local  stations  to  load  and  unload,  and  the  unjust  practice  of 
using  through  or  Tine  cars  locally  on  their  return  trip.  The  abuse  in  the  use  of  through 
or  line  cars  must  also  be  corrected. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   STATEMENTS,    PRESENTED    BY    MR.    J.    D.    HAYES,    IN 
REGARD  TO  A  PROPOSED  CLEARING- HOUSE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Fink's  views  are  in  the  direct  road  toward  the  clearing-house  system.  I  main- 
tain that  the  competitive  business  as  now  conducted  b^  the  railroads,  with  their  dis* 
tinctive,  separate  offices  and  army  of  agents,  each  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
same  business,  and  in  many  cases  going  over  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  distance  over 
the  same  roads,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and,  if  contiuued,  will  sap  the  very  foundations 
of  commercial  principles  and  bring  the  entire  railroad  system  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  few  men  through  the  process  of  failure  and  bankruptcy,  instead  of  a 
wise  system  for  the  benefit  of  all  corporations,  under  the  clearing-house,  for  the  man- 
agement of  all  competitive  or  through  inter-State  business,  under  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  subject  to  a  United  States  commissioner,  to  see  that  the  clearing- 
house system  is  properly  and  honestly  carried  out  by  the  railway  officials  that  compose 
the  cleariuj^-house  board,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  uot  Interrupt  nor  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  local  business,  which  will  continue  under  the  management  of  each 
local  corporation.  To  illustrate  the  principle,  as  now  carried  on,  I  will  give  an 
example : 

Rent  of  office  in  Chicago  for  Red  (or  any  other)  line,  say $8,000 

General  agent  of  the  line 4,000 

Contracting  agent 2,500 

Bill-of-lading  clerk 1,800 

Messenger ^ 1,000 

Claims  clerks  and  operators 1,500 

Sundries 200 

Advertising,  &c 2,000 

Total  for  freight 21,000 

• 

for  one  **  line''  office  at  one  place. 

Blue  Line,  Red  Line,  Canada  Sonthern,  White,  International,  and  Hoosic  Tunnel, 
all  running  over  the  New  York  Central  Road,  six  offices  and  sixdifierent  sets  of  agents 
bidding  against  each  other  for  freight  to  run  a  part  of  the  way  over  New  York  Central 
Road,  they  (New  York  Central)  paying  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense,  for  jio 
other  purpose  than  cutting  their  own  throats  on  rates,  while  the  same  expense  under 
the  clearing-house  system  would  do  the  whole,  and  include  Erie  and  North  Shore, 
Grand  Trunk,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  Central.    When  you  include  traveling- 
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agents,  solicitors,  &c.,  the  total  expense  of  tbe  **  clearing-h^nse  "  plan  for  agencies  alone 
would  be  about  one-tenth  of  wbat  it  is  under  the  present  out-ikroai  plan.  Then  take 
the  fair,  honest,  low  rate,  and  you  will  have  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  net  money  than 
under  the  present  uncertain  and  fluctuating  system  of  war  to-day  with  all  classes  at 
20  cents,  New  York  to  Chicago,  than  a  patched-up  peace,  with  fair  rates  restored,  with 
the  secret  payment  of  drawbacks  to  wholesale  dealers,  which  by  right  should  be  paid 
openly,  upon  the  universal  principle  of  recognition  of  difiference  between  wholesale  and 
retail,  the  drawback  to  be  graded  in  proportion  to  the  actual  legitimat-e  business  of  the 
individual  or  firm,  and  not  a  combination  of  individuals  or  firms,  such  as  '*  protectiTe 
freight  unions,'^  formed  for  swindling  the  roads  out  of  payments  to  tbe  agent,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  tbe  ^*  protective  freight  union ''  agent  is  being  paid  by  tbe  *'  union"  to 
swindle  both  parties ;  on  the  other  hand,  1  say,  uie  net  resuTts  of  the  clearing-hooae 
system  of  fair,  honest  low  rates,  would  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  more.  Each  road 
would  get  its  own  fair,  legitimate  business,  everything  else  being  equal ;  if  not  eaoal, 
then  upon  all  business  that  is  common  to  all,  upon  the  uniform  basis,  let  the  clear- 
ing-house board  agree  upon  the  percentage  each  have  done  heretofore,  and  goon  upon 
that  basis,  allowing  tbe  road  doing  more  than  its  percentage  the  actual  expense  of 
hauling  its  increased  tonnage  and  pool  the  surplus  earnings  upon  tbe  same  baas  of 
percentage,  or  equally,  so  that  each  would  get  its  fair  share  of  surplus  incr^se. 
After  one  year's  working  of  the  clearing-house  plan  each  would  have  settled  down 
into  its  fair,  legitimate  proportions,  and  tbe  business  would  be  about  evenly  dlTided 
in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  country  tributary  to  each  road  or  system  of  roads 
Then,  again,  a  very  great  saving  of  expense  in  stationery,  billing,  checking,  and  aadit- 
ing-cierks  will  be  saved.  For  example,  now  a  through  bill  is  made  from  Chicago  to 
Boston,  each  of  the  four  companies  check  up,  audit,  and  rebill  local  over  their  roads, 
in  addition  to  the  through  way-bill,  while  my  clearing-house  system  would  send  each 
freight-auditor  an  impression-copy  of  each  way-bill,  from  which  they  would  charge 
the  clearing-house  with  its  share  of  earnings.  Suppose  there  were  six  hnndred  biUi 
in  one  week  between  Chicago  and  Boston,  via  Boston  and  Albany,  New  York  Ceotnl, 
Great  Western,  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads,  total  footings  being,  say,  in  roood 
numbers,  $60,000.  One  division  of  that  total  sum  would  give  each  road  its  share  of 
the  earnings,  so  that  when  the  clearing-house  abstract  is  received  by  the  freight-as- 
ditor,  showing  numbers  and  totals,  say — 

Chicago  to  Boston,  bills  1  to  400,  inclusive $40,000 

Boston  to  Chicago,  bills  500  to  700,  inclusive 20,000 

Total  both  ways GO,  000 

Having  the  same  numbers  of  way-bill  and  numbers  on  the  abstract-books  in  each 
freight-auditor's  hands  will  give  the  same  total  amounts  between  the  two  places.  Tbe 
percentage  of  the  total  is  the  same,  without  auy  regard  to  the  classification  or  rates,  so 
that — 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 27t8,j^t  per  cent,  of  $60,000  is $16,722 

Great  Western  Railroad 22T*(f(j  per  cent,  of  $60,000  is 13,4^^2 

New  York  Central  Railroad 29tS,7t  per  cen t.  of  $60,000  is 17, 8d0 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ....  19V^ftr  per  cent,  of  $60,000  is 11, 916 

Totals 100        percent 60,000 

The  same  system  may  apply  to  a  single  way-bill,  a  week's,  month's,  or  year's  business 
between  those  points  over  those  roads.  And  the  same  system  is  applied  to  all  roads 
and  all  lines  over  all  routes.  Each  would  deal  with  totals  over  each  route,  both  in 
^ight  and  passenser  business,  the  settlement  of  balances  being  upon  clearing-hoaee 
certificates  from  the  creditor  road  to  the  debtor  road,  or  by  draft  upon  the  debtor 
road  from  the  clearing-house  direct  upon  freight  and  passenger  auditors,  and  payment 
to  the  creditor  road  by  clearing-house  check  once  a  month  or  week.  The  plan  is  verr 
simple  and  complete,  and  can  be  worked  with  success  to  all  parties.  Nothing  is  wanted 
only  that  the  roads  and  the  public  shall  fully  understand  the  vast  benefits  to  result  to 
both  bv  its  working,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  '^  regulate  commerce  between  the 
States,''  and  keep  the  management  virtuallv  in  the  hands  of  railroad  representatires 
in  the  dearing-honse  board,  while  the  board  would  be  under  the  inspection  of  a  United 
States  commissioner,  who  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Government  depautment 
of  commerce. 

This  letter  may  be  somewhat  imperfect,  as  I  have  replied  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  with  some  interrui>tions.  Yet  I  think  it  can  be  seen  that  the  principle  laid 
down,  and  which,  I  claim,  is  the  only  true  one  to  solve  the  entire  difficulties  that 
threaten  to  swallow  up  the  $4,000,000,000  invested  in  railroads  and  about  $1,000,000,000 
of  vessel  property,  if  our  present  system  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  rear  upon  their 
ruins  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  that  will  control  the  value  of  every 
man's  property  and  crush  out  all  chances  of  new  enterprises  or  legislation  to  oontrol 
them. 
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BASIS  FOR  A  RAILWAY  CLEARING-HOUSE  SYSTEM. 

(^a.)  The  trank  Hdos,  with  their  immediate  connections,  to  make  up  a  statement, 
showing  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  money  earned  by  each,  to  and  from 
competing  points,  and  the  numl^r  of  tons  of  freight  carried  under  the  different  cUissi- 
fications,  with  the  amounts  earned,  say  for  three  years  past,  the  average  percentage  of 
the  total  to  form  the  basis  of  the  percentage  for  future  business. 

(6.)  The  entire  competing  business,  both  in  freight  and  passengers,  t.o  be  done  by 
the  clearing-house  board  for  the  account  of  all  roads  that  are  members  of  the  clearing- 
house. 

(c.)  All  through  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  to  be  issued  by  the  clearing-house  and 
all  settlements  made  with  the  general  ticket  agents  for  each  road's  share  of  earning 
of  passenger  traffic,  and  with  the  freight  auditors  for  freight  earnings,  each  road  in 
interest  receiving  clearing-house  impression-copies  of  each  way-bill  or  ticket  state- 
ment. 

(d.)  The  clearing-house  to  give  to  each  line  its  share  of  the  business  and  earnings, 
according  to  the  agreed  average  percentage  to  be  done  by  each  :  but  should  there  be 
much  deviation  from  this  rule,  the  lines  doing  an  excess  of  tne  business  would  be 
allowed  a  percentage  for  hauling  such  increase,  the  balance  to  be  prorated  over  all 
the  lines  in  proportion  to  the  agreed  basis  of  percentage. 

(e.)  Each  road  to  do  its  own  local  business,  but  its  competing  business  to  be  done 
through  the  clearing-house  system. 

(/.)  To  make  the  system  e£fective,  a  national  clearing-house  law  should  be  passed 
by  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  and  to  relieve  the  through  busi- 
ness from  very  annoying  local  State  laws,  which  affect  inter-State  traffic ;  such  law  to 
provide  for  returns  b^  all  railroad  companies  to  the  States  in  regard  to  their  local 
tzaffio  and  to  the  clearmg-hoose  board  in  regard  to  their  through  or  competing  traffic. 

(g,)  The  General  Government  to  appoint  special  railway  commissioners,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  administration  of  the  olearing-houfle  laws. 

Such  a  system  would  enable  the  roads  to  carry  on  their  competing  business  through 
a  legalized  system  managed  by  themselves  as  members  of  the  clearing-house,  and  at  tne 
aame  time  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
inter-State  commerce  of  the  country,  now  practically  ignored.  Thus,  Congress  would 
obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  in  any  attempt  to  regulate  commerce  ationg  the  States. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  clearing-house  would  become  a  part  of  the  much  needed 
department  of  commerce. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CUT 
ON  RAIL  AND  WATER  LINES,  BY  MR.  THEODORE  F.  LEES,  GENERAL 
AGENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION.    1876. 

Question  1.  Please  to  describe  the  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  several  jean 
between  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  New  York  Central  Railroad  on  one  side 
and  the  Grand  Tmnic  and  Central  Vermont  on  the  other  as  to  west-bound  freights  from 
Boston  and  other  points  in  the  New  England  States  to  the  West,  the  natare  and  extent 
of  the  discriminations  thus  induced,  and  the  cironmstances  attending  the  recent  seUle- 
nient  of  the  dispute  and  the  conaition  of  snch  settlement  so  far  as  made  public 
With  reference  to  discriminations  as  to  the  transportation,  of  what  classes  of  goods 
have  New  York  merchants  made  complaints  ? 

Answer.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  Roads  form  a  through  tmnk  line 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the  line 
tends  largely  to  restrict  its  traffic  to  carrying  between  New  England  and  the  Nortb- 
west.  The  route  lying  so  far  to  the  north  is  without  any  important  connections  uDtil 
it  reaches  the  State  of  Michigan,  where,  by  means  of  the  Michigan  Central  Raihrad, 
Chicago  becomes  its  radiating-point.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  compete 
with  the  other  trunk  lines  for  business  between  New  England  and  the  Sonthem  States, 
and  all  business  south  of  a  certain  point  in  the  West  must  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  facilities  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  rentes. 
The  Grand  Trunk  is,  from  its  position,  precluded  from  competing  for  west-boand  busi- 
ness out  of  New  York,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  certain  favorable  western 
points,  and  even  then  ui  der  a  disadvantage  that  must  be  apparent.  Its  comparatively 
small  local  traffic  furnishes  another  reason  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  such 
through  business  as  it  can  take  advantageously. 

Such  considerations  naturally  deter  the  managers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  from 
entering  into  a  combination  with  the  other  trunk  lines  on  equal  terms.  They  insist 
upon  an  allowance  of  about  10  per  cent.,  (the  privilege  of  carrying  at  rates  that  much 
under  combination  rates,)  and  it  is  generally  believed,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to 
be  controverted,  that  such  a  concession  has  been  made  to  them  whenever  they  bare 
been  parties  to  a  combination.  Directly,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral managers  find  it  necessary  to  secretly  make  a  corresponding  concession  to  their 
patrons  shipping  to  points  available  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  the  latter  is  led  to 
overstep  the  terms  of  the  combination.  A  sharp  contest  for  the  New  England  businees 
follows,  while  the  combination  holds,  out  of  New  York.  As  a  result  the  discrimination 
against  New  York  increases  from  10  per  cent.,  at  times,  to  100  per  cent.  The  discrim- 
ination seems  to  vary  in  degree  only.  The  continuance  of  a  wide  discrimination  for 
any  length  of  time  is  quite  certain  to  rupture  the  whole  combination  and  bring  abont 
what  is  termed  "  demoralization  in  rates." 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Grand  Trunk  has  not  been  a  party  to  combinations 
entered  into  by  the  other  trunk  lines.  In  such  instances  Boston  has  not  been  included, 
for  the  reason  that  the  New  York  Central  could  not  include  it  without  surrenderinf;;  a 
large  portion  of  its  business  to  the  Grand  Trunk.  As  a  result  we  would  at  snch  tim» 
not  only  witness  an  active  competition  between  the  two  roads  named  for  Boston  and 
other  New  England  business,  but  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  companies  would  receive 
at  Boston,  transport  to  this  city  by  water,  and  to  western  points  over  their  roads  at 
less  rates  than  they  would  transport  from  this  city  to  the  same  western  points. 

The  "  settlement "  of  the  dispute  referred  to  in  the  inquiry  was  based  upon  a  con- 
cession of,  say,  10  per  cent.,  but  the  arrangement  or  settlement  was  of  short  duration. 
At  this  date  the  relations  of  the  eastern  combined  roads  is  anything  but  harmonicas, 
while  the  *^  pooled  "  western  connections  have  openly  declared  war  with  one  another. 
Highly  creditable  authority  informs  me  that  a  certain  trunk  line  out  of  New  York  has 
just  come  into  possession  of  a  correct  memorandum  of  three  hundred  contracts  made 
by  the  New  York  Central  out  of  Boston  to  the  West  since  the  last  '*  settlement,^  at 
rates  below  the  rates  agreed  upon  and  lower  than  can  be  had  out  of  New  York.  (I  may 
be  able  to  furnish  an  appendix  to  this.) 
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The  discrimioatioD  has  extended  to  all  clas.«M3S  of  goods^  aad  complaints  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  all  classes  from  first  class  to  special,  altbongh  it  cannot  be  qnes- 
tioned  that  the  diversion  has  been  far  more  apparent  in  the  lower  class ;  that  is,  fourth 
and  special  classes,  embracing  heavy  commodities  of  small  valae,  and  on  which  the 
margin  of  profit  is  small  to  the  merchant,  and  on  which  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  the  time. 

When  the  railroads  combine  without  including  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  (which  has  been 
done  formerly,)  the  combination  covers  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  only. 
The  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  would  readily  include  Boston ;  but 
the  New  York  Central  cannot  consistently  do  so  independent  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
As  a  result,  while  rates  are  nominally  firm  out  of  New  York,  all  the  roads  are  striving 
for  Boston  business.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  will,  under  these  circumstances,  give  through  bills  of  lading  from 
Boston  to  western  points  at  less  rates  than  rule  from  New  York  to  the  same  points, 
altbongh  the  three  latter  incur  an  arbitrary  charge  for  transportation  by  water  from 
Boston  to  their  eastern  termini. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1875,  to  March  1, 1876,  the 
New  York  rates  were  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Br>ston  rates.  (See  sched- 
ule of  rates  accompanying  resolutions,  &c.,  adopted  at  the  merchants'  meeting,  De- 
cember 8,  1875.) 

In  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  from  the  West  to  the  different  seaboard  cities,  Chi- 
cago is  made  the  indexical  point,  and  the  custom  until  recently  has  been  to  fix  the  rate 
to  Philadelphia  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  to  Baltimore;  to  New  York, 
five  cents  more  than  to  Philadelphia;  and  Boston,  five  cents  more  than  to  New  York. 
This  plan,  even  when  maintained  to  all  points,  operated  against  the  interests  of  New 
York  and  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  But  there  has  invariably  been  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  tariff.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Boston  shippers  very 
generally  received  a  drawback  equal  to  the  difference  of  five  cents  against  them  in  the 
tariff  as  compared  to  New  York.  The  competition  between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
New  York  Central  roads  to  that  point,  which  has  proved  to  be  inevitable,  notwith- 
standing combinations,  has  perhaps  been  a  prominent  cause  of  overcoming  any  nominal 
difference  in  favor  of  New  York,  while  the  excess  of  five  and  ten  cents  of  the  New  York 
tariff  over  the  tariffs  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  has  until  recently 
been  pretty  steadily  maintained.  I  might  add  that  tne  merchants  of  New  York  .believe 
that  the  comparatively  easy  grades  of  the  railroads  terminating  here  and  the  greater 
magnitude  of  west-bound  business  are  considerations  that  fully  offset  the  shorter  mile- 
age of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines. 

The  interest  of  the  New  York  Central  Road  in  New  England  business  induces  a  policy 
which  heretofore  has  operated  against  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York.  About 
70  per  cent,  of  that  roflKi^s  east-bound  freight  goes  into  New  England,  and  the  contest 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  for  that  business  has  sometimes  been  carried  at  New  York's 
cost. 

Question  2.  To  what  extent  do  such  discriminating  rates  apply  to  goods  mannfac- 
tared  or  produced  in  New  England,  and  to  what  extent  to  goods  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  foreign  countries  f 

Answer.  Such  discriminating  rates  apply  to  both  the  products  of  New  England  and 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  but  I  know  of  no  rule  or  data  from  which  to  estimate 
a  probable  proportion  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  products  to  which  the  dis- 
criminations apply.  Investigation  might  show,  as  conversations  I  have  had  with 
prominent  New  England  merchants  indicate,  that  such  commodities  as  boots  and 
shoes,  prints,  cottons,  woolens,  &c.,  that  rate  as  first-class,  and  great  varieties  of  hard- 
ware, tools,  &c.,  that  rate  as  second-class,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  New  England 
products  shipped  to  the  West.  In  that  event  my  opinion  would  be  that  the  diversion 
arising  from  such  discrimination  would  be  most  apparent  in-foreign  products  that  rate 
in  the  lower  classes,  such  as  tin  plates,  fence-wire,  soda-ash,  &,c.  The  diversion  of 
this  class  of  imports  has  been  keenly  felt  by  New  York  merchants. 

Question  3.  What  class  or  classes  of  goods  intended  for  consumption  in  the  Western 
States  now  supplied  by  New  York  would  have  been  deflected  from  New  York  t-o  Bos- 
ton by  the  continuance  of  discriminating  freight-rates,  such  as  those  referred  to  T 

Answer.  All  classes  of  goods  supplied  by  New  York  to  the  Western  States  are  more 
or  less  liable  to  deflection  to  Boston,  excepting  certain  special  articles  peculiar  to  the 
New  York  market.  For  instance,  certain  varieties  of  soft  hats  manufactured  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  can  only  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturers  or  contractors  here. 
But  with  few  exceptions  the  entire  list  of  articles  upon  the  classification  schedules  (a 
copy  of  which  will  accompany  this  report)  are  subject  to  deflection,  the  degree  of  de- 
flection being,  as  before  intimated,  proportioned  somewhat  to  value,  weight,  &.c. 
Dealers  in  dry  goods  and  other  light  commodities  do  not  apparently  interest  them- 
selves so  much  in  the  question  of  discrimination  in  rates  as  the  dealers  in  the  heavier 
classes  of  goods. 

These  points  all  considered  uniformly  indicate  to  my  mind  that  a  continuance  of  a 
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discrizuinatiD^  tariff  would  be  felt  more  and  more  by  the  importers  of  heavy  commod- 
ities, sach  as  tnose  indicated,  and  to  which  may  be  added  coffees,  foreign  sagars,  &t, 

Qaestion  4.  Please  to  designate  the  classes  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  New  En- 
gland  States,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  States  in  which  mannfactared,  which  would, 
under  the  discriminating  conditions  mentioned,  be  defected  from  New  York  to  Botton; 
and  state  if,  under  the  discriminating  rates  complained  of,  it  would  be  possible  to 
deflect  from  New  York  to  Boston  any  very  considerable  portion  of  the  mannfactared 
goods  of  New  England  now  shipped  to  or  sold  in  New  York. 

Answer.  This  inquiry  is  partially  answered  in  the  foregoing.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principal  manufacturers  of  New  England  are  represented  by  the  same 
firm  in  New  York  and  in  Boston  or  some  other  New  England  city.  For  instance, 
George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  dealers  in  cotton  goods,  operate  largely 
from  both  New  York  and  Boston.  An  order  may  be  taken  in  New  York  and  the  goods 
shipped  from  Boston,  and  vice  versa.  Merchants  of  this  class  inform  me  that  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  of  freight  has  not  been  so  prominent  a  consideration  with  them  as  they 
belieye  it  has  been  to  others.  Carpets  and  other  woolens,  although  first-class  freight, 
seem  to  be  more  readily  deflected.  They  are  heavier,  and  the  demand  for  them  peri- 
odical rather  than  continuous,  so  that  stoj^ks  can  be  purchased  when  times  and  freightB 
are  fayorable.  The  manufactured  articles  of  New  England  are  largely  controlled  by 
commission  merchants  in  New  York  or  Boston,  or  boui,  and  oftentimes  by  the  same 
concern  in  both  places.  An  order  taken  at  either  place  may  be  filled  at  the  manufac- 
tory in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massacnusetts,  Rhode  Island,  or  Connect- 

icnt. 

Question  5.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  best-informed  merchants,  what  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  New  England  which  are  sold  in  Nev 
York  and  in  Boston  f 

Answer.  Some  of  our  best-informed  merchants^  those  who  are  doing  business  in  both 
places,  inform  me  that  of  New  England  manufactured  goods  about  75  per  cent  are 
sold  in  New  York  and  25  per  cent,  in  Boston.  The  estimates  vary  from  three-foarths 
to  one-fourthj  to  two-thirds  to  one-third.  But  the  place  where  the  goods  are  sold 
is  not  conclnsive  as  to  the  point  shipped  from,  or  as  to  what  local  interest  is  involyed. 

Question  6.  If  such  discriminations  as  those  referred  to  should  continue,  what  par- 
ticular lines  of  business  do  you  think  would  be  deflected  from  New  York  to  Boston  f 

Answer.  This  question  I  understand,  is  not  limited  to  goods  of  New  England  mana- 
facture^  and  from  what  has  been  elicited  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  business  in  thooe 
lines  of  heavy  imported  goods  of  low  classification  already  intimated  would  be  deflected 
more  and  more  by  a  continuance  of  the  discrimination  referred  to.  You  can  readily 
note  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise  on  the  schedule  of  classification  which  I  send 
you. 

Question  7.  Do  yon  regard  the  discrimination  against  New  York  in  respect  to  the 
Boston  and  New  England  business  generally  as  merely  the  result  of  a  contest  between 
varions  roads  f 

Answer.  The  discriminations  against  New  York  cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  inimical  to  the  interests  of  New  York. 
They  arise  unquestionably  itom.  the  accidental  relations  to  one  another  of  different 
railroads  and  the  want  of  some  general  and  proper  supervision  of  railroads  doing  an 
interstate  traffic.  A  railroad — as,  for  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Road — may  be  a  common  connection|for  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central, 
the  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Central,  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  (via 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Road,)  but  interest  may  lead  it  to  prorate  a  lower  tariff  with 
one  than  with  another  of  the  roads  of  which  it  is  a  connection. 

Question  8.  Which  of  the  roads  do  you  think  are  directly  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  complained  of,  and  which  have  simply  adopted  defensive  or  retaliatory 
measures  T 

Answer.  As  to  which  of  the  roads  are  directly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things, 
there  is  doubtless  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  Each  aims  to  serve  its  own  inter- 
est;  and  all  reason  from  the  stand-point  that  they  are  operating  tritil  the  public  instead 
of  for  the  public.  With  the  Grand  Trunk  upon  the  north,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
upon  the  south,  the  former  a  cheap-carrying  road  on  account  of  its  semi-bankropt 
condition,  and  the  latter  a  cheap-carrying  road  on  account  of  its  sound  financial  con- 
dition. New  York  is,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  naturally  at  a  disadvantage,  with  her  tmnk 
lines  loaded  down  with  watered  stock.  The  Erie,  which  has  to  pay  interest  on  bat  a 
small  part  of  its  obligationS|  might  be  a  cheap  carrier,  but  its  interest  lies  in  oombina- 
tion. 

Question  9.  Do  you  think  that  the  recent  adjustment  of  west-bound  rates,  which 
avoided  the  discriminations  against  New  York,  was  the  result  of  force  of  public  opinion 
or  of  the  necessity  for  an  agreement  between  the  roadafor  their  own  protection  T 

Answer.  The  recent  adjustment  of  west-bound  rates  was  donbtless  hastened  by  public 
opinion,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  railroad  managers  would  sooner  or  later  hare 
met  in  conventioui  as  they  had  so  often  done  before,  and  established  a  uniform  tariff. 
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It  is  also  probable  that  the  repeated  exposition  of  facts  made  by  the  Transportation 
Association  contributed  greatly  toward  creating  a  well-founded  public  sentiment  that 
made  the  New  York  roads  more  tenacious  of  local  interest  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

Question  10.  Please  to  state  as  precisely  as  possible  the  particular  branches  of  com- 
merce which  have  been  to  any  considerable  extent  deflected  from  New  York  to  other 
Atlantic  sea-ports^  and  state  the  opinion  generally  entertained  among  merchants  at  New 
York  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  changes  in  the  course  of  commerce. 

Answer.  This  inquiry  is  partially  answered  elsewhere,  where  reference  is  made  to 
imports.  Tmde  in  heavy  groceries  has  been  largely  deflected  to  Baltimore.  The  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  dry-goods  trade  have  probably  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  deflec- 
tion to  other  points,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  general 
depression  in  these  or  other  branches  entirely  to  the  deflection  of  trade  to  other  points. 
The  **  times  *^  have  something  to  do  with  it,  although  the  chief  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  diversion  of  the  western  products  to  other  markets.  More  favorable  freight  rates 
and  better  terminal  facilities  have  caused  the  diversion,  and  the  movement  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  country  has  a  controlling  influence  over  the  general  commerce. 
These  commodities  of  low  classiflcation,  and  that  ordinarily  involve  small  proflts,  are 
the  first  to  yield  to  diverting  influences. 

Question  11.  It  is  understood  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  allows  a  rebate 
of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  to  shippers  on  all  grain  brought  over  that  road  for  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries.    Is  any  corresponding  allowance  made  at  New  York  f 

Answer.  The  rebate  of  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company.    Under  the  arrangement  of  March  2d,  the  rate  on 
^ain  for  export  via  Baltimore  is  the  same  as  via  New  York,  but  the  Baltimore  rout  e 
IS  allowed  to  rebate  1^  centa  on  the  ground  of  short  mileage.    There  is  no  allowance  at 
New  York. 

Question  12.  What  have  been  the  relative  ocean  rates  from  B.^lti  more  to  Liverpool 
and  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  during  the  last  year  ? 

Answer.  The  ocean  rates  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  from  Baltimore  to  Liver- 
pool, have,  during  the  past  year,  been  very  uniform.  They  fluctuate  in  either  place 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  Vessels  await  orders  at*  the  Delaware  breakwater, 
and  a  rate  to  Liverpool  is  general. 

Question  13.  Have  the  railroads  terminating  at  New  York  entered  into  any  arrange- 
ments with  steamer  lines  designed  to  meet  special  advantages  afibrded  at  Baltimore  T 

Answer.  The  railroads  terminating  at  New  York  have  no  special  arrangements  with 
steamer  lines.  In  giving  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  the 
steamer  rat«  is  simply  added  to  the  inland  rate,  and  a  through  rate  thus  made.  Any 
modification  of  sucu  through  rate  the  road  has  to  stand  and  leave  the  steamer  rate 
unimpaired.  In  short,  there  is  no  arrangement  under  which  the  railroad  can  make 
such  through  rates  as  they  think  best  and  prorate  with  the  steamer  lines. 

Qnestion  14.  Are  steamer  lines  at  New  York  to  any  extent  pnrehasers  of  grain  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  cargoes  to  Europe  f 

Answer.  This  inquiry  is  quite  differently  answered  by  different  parties,  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  about  this:  There  is  a  minimum  rate  of  4  pence  per  bushel  on  grain  to  Liver- 
pool. No  steamer-line  can  take  a  cargo  below  this  ra^^ ;  and  consequently,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  supply-and-demand  rate,  rates  to  Liverpool  are  at  the  max- 
imum point,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  a  cargo;  the  line  will  sometimes  pur- 
chase for  its  own  account.  I  do  not  think  the  lines  purchase  from  choice,  but  rather 
from  necessity. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  leading  mer- 
chants, the  fluctuations  of  rates  on  railroads  are  or  are  not  greater  than  those  on  ocean 
freights  generally. 

Answer.  The  fluctuation  of  ocean  rates  are  probably  equal  to  the  fluctuation  in  rail- 
road rates.  On  merehandise,  ocean  rates  range  from  20  to  &0  shillings  per  ton.  On 
grain,  from  4  pence  to  about  11  pence.  I  obtain  these  figures  from  merchants  and  from 
the  agent  of  the  Erie  Railway,  who  has  charge  of  the  export  business. 

Qnestion  16.  What  is  the  present  charge  per  bushel  for  the  direct  transfer  of  grain 
from  railroad-cars  to  sea-going  vessels,  and  what  has  been  the  average  cost  of  such 
transfer  from  canal- boats  to  sea-going  vessels  during  the  last  year  f 

Answer.  Formerly  there  was  a  charge  made  by  the  roads  for  delivery  alongside  of 
vessels  or  warehouses  additional  to  the  freight-rate ;  but  after  a  protracted  contro- 
versy between  our  grain  receivers  and  the  roads  that  custom  was,  about  a  year  since, 
abolished,  so  that  now  the  freight-rate  includes  deliverv  alongside  of  vessel  or  ware- 
house; that  is,  ''lighterage''  is  included.    At  the  vessel-side  the  ''floating  elevator" 


of  f  cent  per  bushel  for  labor  in  receiving  and  stowing  the  grain,  but  that  is  included 
in  the  ocean  rate  of  freight.    In  the  absence  of  stationary  elevators  at  tido-water  at 
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the  termini  of  the  roads,  the  above  ''  regular''  charges  are  liable  to  be  varied  at  tima 
by  circamstances. 

Qaestion  17.  Please  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  the  purely  commercial  advan- 
tages expected  to  be  realized  at  New  York  from  the  new  grading  system,  and  state 
whether  the  system  will  apply  to  grain  for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  conutries.  Have  other  Atlantic  sea-ports  adopted  a  system  of  grading 
grain  similar  to  that  established  at  New  York  f 

Answer.  The  full  advantages  of  the  f^rain-grading  system  cannot  be  realized  with- 
out elevating-warehouses  at  the  termini  of  the  railways,  where  cars  can  be  unloaded 
soon  after  arrival.  With  the  grading  system  and  proper  terminal  facilities  the  differ- 
ence of  several  cents  a  bushel  in  values  of  small  and  large  lots  of  grain  received  is 
abolished,  as  lots  of  any  size  can  be  inspected,  graded,  and  put  with  grain  of  the  same 
grade  in  warehouse.  When  grain  was  sold  by  sample,  each  lot  had  to  be  kept  separ- 
ate on  the  barge  which  conveyed  it  to  the  warehouse  and  also  at  the  warehouse.  The 
disadvantages  attending  small  lots  of,  say,  two  or  three  car-loads  amounted  to,  on  ao 
average,  3  cents  per  bushel.  Twenty  cars  may  be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  but  from  various  causes  incidental  to  railroading  may  arrive  in  lots  of  three  or 
four  cars,  and  with  from  one  to  three  or  four  days  between  arrivals.  Such  an  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  any  ordinary  com- 
mercial reckoning  were  its  effects  not  overcome  by  the  grading  system.  So  the  direct 
effect  of  the  grading  system  is  to  equalize  the  values  of  receipts,  and  to  open  the  way 
for  a  reduction  in  terminal  charges.  It  also  is  the  basis  of  a  first-class  bankable  col- 
lateral in  the  form  of  a  warehouse  receipt.  I  believe  the  four  principal  Atlantic  sea- 
ports have  all  adopted  the  grading  system.  It  applies  to  grain  for  home  consumption 
as  well  as  for  export. 

Questiou  18.  'What,  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  well-informed  railroad  men,  is  the 
precentage  respectively  of  the  tonnage  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  cla^  freights 
from  New  York  to  theWest. 

Answer.  Estimates  by  railroad  men  differ  but  little  as  to  the  percentage  respectively 
of  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  special  classes  of  freights.  Two  good  authorities 
estimate  as  follows : 


Estimate  No.  1 
Estimata  No.  8 


First  clasa. 


30  per  cent. 
S5  per  cent. 


Second  class. 


15  per  cent.... 
30  percent 


Third  class. 


5  per  cent. 
5  i>er  cent. 


Fourth  olaas. 


10  per  cent... 
15  per  cent... 


Special  clasi. 


40  per  cent 
35  per  cenL 


In  both  instances  fourth  and  special  classes  aggregate  50  per  cent.,  and  the  first  and 
second  classes  45  per  cent. 

Question  19.  What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are  being  taken  by  the  several  rail- 
roads entering  New  York  for  the  erection  of  elevators  at  which  soa-going  vessels  cao 
load  t 

Answer.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Companies  have  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  an  elevj^or  at  the  foot  of  Sixty-third  street,  on  the  Hudson  River. 
This  elevator  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  September  next. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Companies  are  looking  for  situations  and  making  esti- 
mates for  the  construction  of  elevators  at  tide- water,  but  as  yet  have  no  work  under 
contract. 

As  mentioned  in  answer  to  question  18,  this  class  of  Improvements  is  necessary  in 
order  to  fully  utilize  the  grading  system. 

Question  20.  Is  the  rebate  allowed  on  grain  exported  via  New  York  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  American  grain  to  compete  with  foreign  grain  in  British  ports,  or  u 
it  simply  the  result  jf  a  contest  between  rival  trunk  railroads  to  the  various  Atlantic 
sea-ports  or  rival  steamship  lines  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  ? 

Answer.  If  there  is  any  rebate  allowed  on  grain  exported  via  New  York  it  is  secretly 
allowed  by  the  railroads  and  is  the  result  of  competition. 

Questiou  21.  For  every  100  loaded  cars  of  freight  received  at  New  York  from  the 
West,  about  how  many  car-loads  are  shipped  from  New  York  to  the  West ;  i.  e.,  west 
of  Buffalo  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River  f 

Answer.  For  every  100  car-loads  of  freight  received  at  New  York,  there  are  probably 
about  fifty  car-loads  shipped  west  of  Buffalo,  &.c.,  from  New  York.  This  seems  to  be 
the  general  estimate.  The  proportion  varies  at  different  seasons,  but  the  above  is  not 
far  ^om  correct  as  an  average  estimate. 

Question  22.  Will  you  please  to  describe  approximately  the  area  in  the  Atlantic 
States  within  which  the  New  York  grain-market  competes  with  other  markets  for  the 
distribution  of  western  grain  and  fiour  f  ' 

Answer.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  definiteneas. 
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I  have  conferred  with  snoh  men  as* Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Erie  Roacl,  and  all  ooncar  in 
the  statement  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  nowhere  in  the  Atlantic  States  limiting  the 
market  for  grain  and  flonr  distribution  from  New  York.  There  is  a  constant  trade  with 
every  Atlantic  port — ^both  a  regular  and  incidental  trade. 

The  incidental  trade  is  where  a  return  freight  is  desired,  and  is  enjoyed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  all  of  the  chief  sea-ports. 

The  shipment  of  com  from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  and  (as  I  have  been  informed)  to 
Portland,  illustrates  the  incidental  trade ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  New  York  has  a  reg- 
ular trade  with  all  the  coast  States. 

Question  23.  Do  the  grain  merchants  of  New  York  regard  the  direct  shipment  of 
grain  from  western  points,  on  through  consignments  to  Liverpool,  as  a  business  which 
is  likely  to  detract  very  much  from  the  trade  of  New  York  City  f 

Answer.  The  direct  shipment  of  grain  from  western  points,  on  through  consignments, 
is  regarded  as  a  growing  ousiness. 

This  business  has  sprung  up  since  the  railroads  have  become  great  grain -carriers, 
and  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  change  in  inland  transportation  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  routes  to  the  sea  used  for  the  grain  traffic. 

I  believe  too,  that  uniform  rates,  via  the  different  sea-port«,  which  is  likely  to  become 
a  settled  principle  with  our  transportation  system,  is  calculated  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  New  York  commission  Merchants  who  formerly  served  the  foreign  houses  are  now 
largely  superseded  bv  a  partnership  representation  ;  and  again,  in  place  of  the  western 
commission  merchant  we  now  frequently  find  a  branch  of  a  New  York  house.  I  know 
of  no  data  from  which  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  direct  shipments 
can  be  made.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  establish  an  identity  of  interests 
at  the  necessary  points. 

Question  24.  How  have  the  rates  on  west-bound  freights  ruled  since  the  opening  of 
the  railroad  war  in  April  last  f 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  freight  has  been  carried  to  Chicago  from 
New  York  for  13  cents  per  100.  In  fact,  that  has  been  the  ^'card  rate''  for  special 
class,  while  quite  frequently  classification  has  been  ignored  and  goods  of  a  higher 
classification  taken  at  this  special-class  rate.  Kumor  says  sugar  and  certain  other 
heavy  goods  have  been  taken  at  considerably  less  than  13^cents,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
authenticate  such  instances.  If  the  lower  rate  is  made,  it  is  to  large  shippers  on 
special  contract,  who  will  not  impair  their  interests  bv  divulging  the  facts. 

The  rate  on  first  class  has  gone  below  20  cents,  (all  rail,)  and  I  know  of  third  and 
fourth  class  shipped  by  rail  and  lake  for  9  cents.  I  believe  within  the  last  ninety 
days  contracts  have  been  made  for  one  year  on  the  basis  of  the  present  low  all-rail 
rates  to  Chicago. 

It  is  reported,  by  those  who  have  opportunities  for  knowing,  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  con- 
templates establishing  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  to  operate 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Road  on  through  business. 

The  contest  which  has  been  going  on  since  last  April  may  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
covery by  Mr.  Vauderbilt  that  the  operation  of  former  tarifis  based  on  the  mileage  of 
the  trunk  lines  was  seriously  impairing  the  interests  of  his  road. 

Merchants  of  New  York  had  for  a  long  time  contended  that  tariffs  thus  based  ope- 
rated against  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city.  The  former  method  of  making  tar- 
iffs I  have  heretofore  fully  described.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  last  spring  repudiated  that 
method  and  announced  that  ghtin  for  export  would  thereafter  be  shipped  to  New  York 
at  as  low  rates  as  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  This  radical  departure  from  estab- 
lished rules  brought  on  the  contest,  which  still  continues,  and  for  the  time  being  there 
has  been  no  distinction  between  grain  for  export  and  other  grain.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  at  the  recent  conference  between  the  roads  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  competitors 
(Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  Baltimore  afid  Ohio  Company)  were  willing  to  con- 
cede the  point  actually  contested  for  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  an  absolute  distinction  between  grain  for  export  and  other  grain  have  thus 
far  prevented  a  settlement.  For  instance,  grain  is  shipped  to  the  seaboard,  say  in 
three  classes :  first,  grain  consigned  for  direct  shipment  to  Europe ;  second,  ^rain  con- 
signed to  millers  and  others  for  home  consumption  or  manufacture;  third,  grain 
shipped  on  the  market,  which  may  eventually  be  either  export  or  home  consumption 
grain.  There  would  not  be  much  trouble  about  the  first  two  classes,  but  with  the  last 
class  named,  which  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  grain  business,  there  would  be 
opportunities  for  evasion  and  abuse. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  conditions  attending  grain  shipped  on  the  market  (third 
class)  are  of  vital  interest  to  this  city.  In  the  case  of  grain  shipped  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  Liverpool  the  concomitant  profits,  which  follow  the  channel  of  commerce,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  consideration.  So  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  in  the  mat- 
ter of  grain  center  in  these  two  classes — the  first  and  third — and  any  discrimination 
in  rates  affecting  them  will  necessarily  be  felt.  The  railway  managers  and  others  have 
of  late  given  this  subject  much  attention,  but  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  that  will 
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provide  a  uniform  rate  to  the  different  seaboard  cities  on  export  g^in  and  at  the  same 
time  preclude  the  possibility  in  the  case  of  the  third  class  of  shipping  home-consamp^ 
tion  grain  covertly  at  export-grain  rates. 

Possibly  the  resnlt  will  be  a  uniform  rate  on  all  grain.  More  abont  this  in  later 
numbers.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  announced  that  it  will  be  the  future  policy  of  his  road 
to  make  rates  from  all  competitive  points  in  the  West  the  same  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton that  they  are  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  competitive  bnsinees.  West-bound, 
he  says,  will  be  put  on  the  same  basis  precisely. 

The  idea  is  this :  All  through  competitive  business  between  the  West  and  the  fooi 
chief  seaboard  cities,  both  east  and  west  bound,  should,  in  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  opinion, 
be  done  at  a  uniform  tariff. 

Every  former  basis  of  tariffi)  has  appeared  to  operate  inequitably  and  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Public  opinion  in  both  commercial  and  railway  circles  is  inclining  more  and  mon 
toward  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  position,  and,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  inoonaisten- 
cies  on  the  ground  of  mileage,  his  action  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  rigbt  direction  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  railway  system  as  well  as  of  commerce. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  as,  for  instance,  the  twenty-cent  rat«  obtained 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  B^timore,  in  the  fiace  of  an 
eighteen-cent  rate  from  the  same  point  to  New  York. 

Question  25.  Has  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  storafi^e-warehonses  or  elevators  at 
Athens,  and  what  is  their  capacity  f 

Answer.  The  store-houses  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Athens  w^re  destroyed  by  fiie 
a  short  time  since,  and  I  am  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  road  will  not  be  rebaiU. 
The  company's  new  elevator  at  the  foot  of  Sixty- third  street,  North  River,  is  just  about 
complete,  and  will  probably  for  the  future  supersede  Athens.  The  capacity  of  this  ele- 
vator is  15,000,000  bushels. 

Question  26.  About  what  proportion  of  the  total  through-freight  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  east-bound  goes  to  Boston,  and  what  proportion  to  New  Yorkf 

Answer.  Mr.  Rutter,  general  freight  agent  New  York  Central,  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry as  to  the  proportions  of  the  total  through-freight  of  his  road  east-boond  that  go 
to  Boston  and  New  York,  said  the  Boston  freight  was  lees  than  one-third  the  New  York 
freight.    On  referring  to  official  papers,  he  gave  the  relative  proportions  as  30  to  103. 

Question  27.  Will  you  please  to  state  succinctly  the  provisions  of  the  pro  rata  freight 
law  which  has  been  advocated  before  the  New  York  legislature  t 

Answer.  The  pro  rata  freight  law  before  the  last  legislature  of  this  State  centered 
upon  a  single  feature.  It  sought  to  provide  that  the  rate  per  mile  for  any  number  of 
miles  within  the  State  shonld  not  exceed  the  rate  per  mile  on  through  freight  to  Chi- 
cago or  elsewhere.  A  bill  of  this  character  has  been  repeatedly  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  this  State,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  '*  strike  "  designed  to  benefit 
pecuniarily  certain  members. 

Question  28.  Will  you  please  to  famish  to  me  a  copy  of  the  freight-tariff  in  force 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  giving  both  east-bound  and  west-boand  rates  ? 

Answer.  I  find  that  east-bound  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  shipped 
mostly  on  special  contracts  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  varying  according  to  the  facil- 
ities and  inducements  offered  by  the  Pacific  Mail  line.  The  tariff  on  west-bound 
freight  is  made  from  Chicago,  and  is  based  upon  a  different  classification  than  that  in 
force  on  eastern  roads.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  the  eastern  classifica- 
tion is  added.  The  tariff  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  is :  First  class,  $4.68 ;  second 
class,  $3.90;  third  class,  $3.12;  fourth  class,  $2.34;  class  A,  $1.95;  class  B,  $1.56; 
class  C,  $1.36i ;  class  D,  $1.17. 
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.VNSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CHICAGO 
AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  BY  MR. 
CHARLES  RANDOLPH,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF 
CHICAGO.    1876. 


Qnestion  1.  A  etatement  showing  the  proportion  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fonrth 
class  tonnage  shipped  east  from  Chicago  by  rail,  and  received  at  Chicago  from  the  East 
by  rail. 

Answer.  The  aggregate  araonnt  of  tonnage  moved  to  and  from  Chicago  by  the  five 
trunk-lines  of  ran  way  in  1874  approximate  as  follows : 


Linos. 

» 

1 

Michigan  Central.. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthern 

PitUbnrgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago ... 

Pittobargh,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Total  tons 


Received  at 
Chicago. 


259.600 
362,170 
356,700 
342,500 
9,930 


1, 130, 900 


Shipped  fh)m 
Ciuoago. 


564.560 
636,950 
468,900 
243,550 
7,240 


1,931,200 


The  above  statement  embraces  both  local  and  throagh  traffic. 

A  very  careful  computation  of  such  data  as  is  available  indicates  that  abont  20  per 
cent,  of  west-boand  freights  by  these  lines  is  below  third  class,  being  embraced  in 
foarth  class  or  special  rates ;  of  east-bound  freights,  not  more  than  8  or  8^  per  cent  is 
above  speciid  or  fourth-class  tonnage. 

Question  2.  In  order  that  grain  and  provisions  may  move  forward,  what  difiference 
must  generally  exist  between  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  f  In  this  connectiou 
please  to  explain  the  general  bearing  of  such  differences  of  prices,  and  also  of  freight- 
charges,  upon  the  movement  of  commerce,  illustrating  the  same  by  specific  {acta  as  to 
movements  of  grain  which  have  come  under  your  personal  observation. 

Answer.  The  movement  of  property  from  one  point  to  another,  whether  from  west 
to  east,  from  south  (cotton  for  example)  to  nortb  or  to  Europe,  from  any  point  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coasts  to  Europe,  or  generally  from  points  of  production  to  points 
of  distribution  for  consumption,  is  not  necessarily  controlled  by  an  ever-existing 
margin  of  profit,  apparent  at  the  time  of  shipment.  There  are  many  reasons  apart 
from  a  clearly-defined  margin  of  profit  which  induce  such  shipment,  among  which 
may  be  named  a  prospective  advance  in  values  at  the  point  of  destination,  a  prospect- 
ive advance  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  the  ownership  b^  the  shipper  of  large  amounts  of 
property  which  cannot  be  sold  at  the  place  ot  shipment  without  causing  a  serious 
break  in  prices,  Slo. 

In  general,  however,  the  ordinary  movement  is  governed  by  prices  current  at  the 
point  of  destination  or  consumption,  and  prices  at  the  point  of  snipmeat  adjust  them- 
selves to  what  the  property  will  net,  less  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  shipper. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  prices  current  in  New  York  alone  are  to  gov- 
ern prices,  say,  at  Chicago  in  the  movement  of  property.  A  verv  lar^e  proportion  of 
the  eastern  consuming  points  are  supplied  direct  from  Chicago  or  from  interior  western 
points. 

This  demand  is  governed  largely  by  the  cost  of  the  same  property  at  those  interior 
eastern  points  if  drawn  from  the  large  eastern  distributing  markets,  sa^  Boston^  New 
York,  Aloany,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  inter- 
mediate charges  less  when  shipped  direct  from  the  West  to  the  consuming  points  than 
if  shipped  to  any  of  the  seaboard  cities  named  and  then  reshipped  to  the  consumer. 
It  follows  that  he  can  and  does  pay  more  for  such  supplies  at  the  West,  to  be  shipped 
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direct  to  him,  than  a  merchant  in  any  one  of  the  ^eat  seaboard  cities  conld  afford  to 
pay  for  shipment  to  those  cities,  thence  to  be  distribnted  by  the  old  methods. 

Hence  it  is  found  that  the  supply  trade  for  home  consuming  points  at  the  principil 
eastern  cities  has  largely  declined  within  the  last  few  years. 

Taking  the  whole  field  of  the  trade  into  consideration,  it  is  conceded  that  prices 
must,  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  adjust  themselves  to  a  sabstantially  nnifonn 
basis ;  and  if  there  be  to-day  a  considerable  demand  for  grain,  provisions,  or  any  other 
articles,  in  a  given  direction,  such  property  will  soon  be  found  flowing  in  that  direc- 
tion until  a  surplus  is  accumulated,  causing  a  decline  there,  or  other  points  advance 
their  values  to  divert  or  attract  it.  This  applies  to  the  foreign  as  well  as  to  the  home 
demand.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that  purchasers  of  property  for  export  are  able  at  all 
times  to  dictate  the  prices  they  pay  for  it.  If  a  reasonably  fair  prospect  exists  that  it 
will  be  needed  at  the  point  to  which  they  contemplate  shipping  it,  and  it  is  Hkelj  to 
be  drawn  from  a  given  point,  purchasers  will  be  found  at  sellers'  demands.  The  same 
forecast  of  probabilities  is  exercised  by  exporters,  or  those  ordering  property  for  ex- 
port ;  and  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  large  shipments  are  made  to  foreign  ports 
purchased  at  prices  which  show  a  positive  loss  on  what  the  property  conld  be  sold  for 
at  the  moment  of  its  pui  chase  in  the  port  to  which  its  shipment  is  designed.  It  is  nol 
an  unusual  occurrence  for  California  wheat  just  shipped,  or  to  be  shipped,  and  which 
cannot  arrive  in  London  in  from  four  to  six  months,  to  sell  in  that  market  at  from  one 
to  three  shillings  per  quarter  more  than  the  same  property  would  bring  if  on  the  spot 
in  London  at  the  time.  These,  of  course,  are  more  or  less  speculative  operations,  aod 
are  frequently  attended  with  disappointment  as  to  results,  but  they  are  elements  which 
enter  largely  into  the  adjustment  of  values,  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  affect  the 
movements  of  all  kinds  of  property. 

Question  3.  Statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  shipment  of  grain  and  flour,  al«o 
of  cattle,  hogs,  provisions,  and  spirits,  direct  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  the 
East  without  passing  through  the  markets  of  Chicago  or  of  any  of  the  lake  porte. 
This  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  the  relative  growth  of  the  trade  in 
these  commodities  at  Chicago,  and  of  the  direct  shipment  of  the  same  from  interuv 
points. 

Answer.  No  record  whatever  is  or  can  be  kept  of  the  actual  sales  of  property  in  this 
city,  nor  is  there  in  existience,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  any  data  by  wmch  the  amount 
of  snipments  from  interior  western  points  to  the  East  wi&out  being  marketed  in  aoj 
of  the  lake  ports  can  be  determtned.  Taking  Chicago  as  a  basis  for  the  calcnlatioo,! 
should  estimate,  and  it  is  but  an  estimate  lounded  on  little  more  than  a  mere  gneas, 
that  probably  10  to  12  per  cinU  of  the  grain  movement  from  this  city,  60  to  70  per  cent, 
of  flour,  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  live  stock,  scarcely  any  of  the  provisions,  and  per- 
haps 15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  spirits,  pass  through  the  city  without  sale  here.  Evea  if 
accurate  figures  could  be  obtained,  which  is  impossible,  of  the  throngh  consignments, 
it  would  not  furnish  the  data  from  which  could  be  deduced  the  information  desired, 
bscause  very  large  amounts  of  such  through  consignments  are  sold  and  controlled  in 
this  city. 

Question  4.  How  is  this  interior  movement  affected  by  high  or  low  lake-freights? 

Answer.  Under  the  influence  of  high  lake-freights  it  is  undoubtedly  accelerated,  and 
under  low  lake-freights  it  is  aflected  much  lees  tuan  would  be  supposed.  The  arrange- 
ments between  connecting  railway  lines  is  such  that  ^oint  tariffs  are  made  for  these 
through  shipments  which  in  a  measure  counteract  the  influence  of  the  low  water-rates; 
for  instance,  from  a  point,  say,  100  to  150  miles  inland,  the  railway-lines  leading  to  this 
city  will,  from  what  are  deemed  reciprocal  considerations,  make  a  rate  for  property 
consigned  through  by  which  they  abate  a  portion  of  their  charges  that  wonld  be  ex- 
acted on  the  same  property  if  consigned  only  to  this  city.  This  discrimination  is 
deemed  unjust  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago,  and  also  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  water  transporta- 
tion. 

Question  5.  Have  the  various  lines  east  of  Chicago  ever  rigidly  adhered  to  agreed 
rates ;  and  about  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  range  of  "cutting  "  when  the  roads  pre- 
tend to  be  running  on  agreed  rates  f  Please  to  mention  each  form  of  "  cutting  "  and 
illustrate  the  same  by  one  or  two  practical  examples. 

Answer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  very  frequently  within  the  past  few  years 
the  published  and  agreed  rates  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  not  only  from  this  city, 
but  generally  by  the  trunk-lines.  At  other  times  when  the  lines  are  working  nominaUly 
in  harmony,  various  forms  of  "cutting"  have  prevailed,  sometimes  by  drawbacks, 
sometimes  by  an  understood  under-billing  of  the  property ;  again,  by  some  extra  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  railway-line  in  the  mode  of  receiving  or  delivering  the  property ; 
imd  still  again,  by  a  direct  abatement  of  the  freight-charge  to  the  extent  of  two  to  five 
cents  per  hnnared  pounds.  These  latter  forms,  however,  soon  lead  to  a  disruption  of 
existing  arrangements  between  the  lines.  It  fdso  occurs  very  frequently  that  an 
eastern  line  makes  an  abatement  to  a  connecting  western  line  in  order  to  secure  the 
business  consigned  through  by  that  lin^  which  is  deemed  necessary,  perhaps,  in  order 
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to  enable  the  westem  road  to  handle  the  property  at  all^  on  account  of  competition  in 
other  directions.  At  the  present  time  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  publicly  adver- 
tise that  on  all  shioments  by  that  line  for  direct  export  an  abatement  of  three  and  a 
half  cents  per  hunared  pounds  will  be  made  on  Baltimore  charif^es ;  this  appears  to  be 
a  direct  cut  on  agreed  rates  for  transportation.  A  few  weeks  since,  owing  to  competi- 
tion by  wav  of  the  lake-route  from  Milwaukee  to  Grand  Haven,  and  thence  by  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  (bankrupt,)  a  rate  was  made  from  Milwaukee  to 
eastern  points  ten  cents  less  per  barrel  on  door  than  from  Chicago  to  the  same 
points,  the  flour  being  brought  through  Chicago.  This  was  a  cut  (by  the  Michij^an 
Central  and  its  connections)  of  the  ten  cents  and  whatever  they  had  to  allow  the  line 
from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  on  the  agreed  rates  from  Chicago.  Whether  or  not  the 
'*  pool "  of  eastern  lines  from  this  city  shared  this  abatement  the  public  are  not  advised. 

An  arrangement  exists,  as  I  am  advised,  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Roads  to  this  effect :  The  Chicago  and  Alton  intersects  with  a 
branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Joliet,  some  thirty  miles  from  this  city,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  several  years  to  bill  property  eastward  from  Joliet  via  the  Michi- 
gan Central  at  the  same  rates  as  from  Chicago,  the  distance  being  practically  the 
«same.  The  freight  on  grain*,  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  from  points,  say,  30  or  more 
miles  from  Joliet,  has  been  and  is  four  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  to  Chicago  than 
to  Joliet,  so  that  by  its  Joliet  connection  the  Michigan  Central  had  four  cents  per  hun- 
dred the  advantage  of  other  lines  in  competing  for  through  business  from  south  of 
Joliet,  which,  of  coarse,  secured  a  monopoly  or  it.  The  arrangement  referred  to  is, 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  having  to  take  the  property  at  Chicago,  allow,  out  of  their 
portion  of  the  through  rate,  four  cents  per  hundrod  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  for  bring- 
ing the  property  from  Joliet  to  Chicago,  which  is  practically  a  *'cnt"  on  the  agreed 
rates  from  Chicago. 

A  standing  **  cut-rate  "  exists  by  all  the  lines,  not  against  themselves,  (for  all  agree  , 
to  and  act  on  it,)  but  against  Chicago,  on  property  shipped  from  points  where  compe- 
tition is  strong  by  lines  not  passing  through  this  city,  as,  for  instance,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  during  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  and  oth^r  points  at  all  seasons.  The  dis- 
tance by  rail  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  only  about  half  that  to  Chicago,  and  the  line 
is  very  anxious  for  business.  Water-rates  from  Duluth  to  eastern  points  are  practically 
the  same  as  from  Chicago  to  such  points ;  hence,  in  order  to  secure  the  transportation 
of  the  immense  amount  of  flour  manufactured  at  Minneapolis,  the  lines  leading  to  this 
city  must  make  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  do  unless  an  allowance  was  made  them 
from  the  established  rates  charged  from  Chicago  eastward,  and  this  is  done.  So,  also, 
in  regard  lo  other  points,  notably  Qnincy,  Rock  Island,  Peoria,  and  other  points  that 
have  connections  with  railway-lines  passing  across  the  State  of  Illinois  south  of  Chi- 
cago. All  these  cross-lines  are  bankrupt,  and  do  business  at  rates  far  below  those  cur- 
rent on  roads  paying  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Question  6.  Does  not  the  lake  and  canal  route  practically  regulate  all-rail  rates  east 
of  Chicago  f 

Answer.  During  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  when  lake-freights  are  low,  it  does, 
and  low  water-rates  during  summer,  past  or  prospective,  have  a  decided  influence  on 
rail-freights  even  in  winter.  When,  however,  lake-freights  rule  high,  as  in  1872  and 
1873,  the  influence  is  much  less,  both  means  of  transport  having  all  they  can  do,  the 
railway-lines  being  to  a  considerable  extent  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms. 

Question  7.  Statistics  of  direct  importation  from  foreign  countries  at  Chicago  and  of 
<lirect  shipments  on  through  bills  from  Chicago  to  foreign  countries,  say  for  ten  years. 

Answer.  In  regard  to  importations  at  Chicago,  there  are  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
statistics  available,  except  as  embraced  in  the  statement  below.  The  fire  of  1871 
destroyed  all  the  records  of  this  character  in  our  custom-house,  including  those  of  that 
year  previous  to  October  9.  From  other  sources,  but  based  upon  custom-house 
returns  prior  to  1872  and  since  that  year  and  including  it,  the  following  is  the  state- 
ment of  values  of  duty-paying  goods  passed  through  the  Chicago  custom-house.  It 
does  not,  however,  embrace  goods  imported  by  Chicago  merchants  upon  which  duties 
are  paid  at  the  seaboard : 

In  1869, total  value $933,205 

In  1870,total  value 1,113,464 

In  1872,  total  value 2,114,764 

In  1873,  total  value 3,699,852 

In  1874,total  value 3,281,355 

In  1875,total  value 3,844,384 

There  was  in  the  three  first  amounts  included  coffee  and  tea,  since  fnee,  of  the  follow- 
ing value : 

1869 $294,724 

1^70 792,849 

1872 117,167 
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Of  dry-goods  the  following  valaos  are  reported  : 

In  1869 $20,958 

In  1870 34,3® 

In  1872 861,490 

In  1873 1»  811,988 

In  1874 1,780,915 

In  1875 2, 074,90$ 

Of  direct  exportations  on  bills  issned  in  this  city  the  following  amonnts  in  tons  are 
reported  for  each  of  the  years  named  : 

»  Tffitt. 

In  1869 7,213 

In  1870 17,921 

In  1871 - 21,0!<1 

In  1872 177,g&3 

In  1873 132,474 

In  1874 113,778 

In  1875 219,38^ 

The  above  statement  of  exports  does  not  include  property  shipped  to  Canada,  bat 
only  snch  as  is  shipped  to  Europe;  nor  does  it  include  such  as  is  shipped  £rom  Chi- 
cago, consigned  only  to  seaboard  cities,  for  which  ocean-freight  arraDgements  are  to 
be  made  at  the  seaboard.  These  are  variously  estimated  in  the  earlier  years  at  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  direct  shipments,  and  for,  say,  the  last  three  years,  at  froDOL  20  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  above  amounts.  These  uncertain  additional  amounts  are,  of  course,  m 
much  exports  from  this  city  as  the  others,  as  they  are  shipped  with  no  other  intention 
than  that  they  shall  go  directly  abroad.  The  value  of  the  direct  exports  in  1875, 
.  219,387  tons,  was  not  less  than  $26,000,000. 

Question  8.  Please  to  describe  the  growth  of  the  "  through-billing ''  business  from 
Chicago  and  from  points  west  of  Chicago  to  foreign  countries.  Is  not  this  movement 
incidental  to  and  the  outgrowth  of  the  mst-freight-car  business  t 

Answer.  There  is  very  little  of  this  business  transacted  from  points  west  of  Chicago ; 
the  proportion  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worthy  of  not-e,  and  none  of  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  above  given. 

The  business  was  inaugurated  in  this  city  about  1865  or  1866,  and  was  then  confioed 
mainly  to  flour  and  miscellaneous  freight,  to  a  great  extent  sent  forward  as  experi- 
mental. As  the  provision  trade  in  later  years  advanced  in  this  city,  it  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  buyers  in  Great  Britain,  and  direct  orders  began  to  appear  for  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  snch  merchandise.  Up  to  1869,  however,  it  was  or  limited 
proportions,  the  entire  shipments  of  that  year  being  less  than  10,000  packages  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  In  1874  this  had  grown  to  about  285,000  packages,  and  in  1875 
to  409,059  packages  of  the  various  kinds  of  cattle  and  hog  prcHiuots.  All  the  ocean 
steamer  lines  have  now  authorized  agents  in  this  city,  who  issue  bills  direct  to  the 
point  of  destination,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

During  the  past  year  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  direct  shipments  from 
this  city  either  by  rail  or  lake  and  rail  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  by  sailing-vessels 
to  ''Cork  for  orders,^'  or  to  direct  ports.  These  shipments  in  1875  amounted  to 
1,289,918  bushels  of  grain,  over  half  oi  which  was  shipped  from  this  city  by  lake. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  fast  or  through  freight-car  bu8ines8*^i8  as  much 
the  outgrowth  of  the  demand  for  through  shipment  as  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion ;  each,  however,  makes  the  otl^er  desirable  and  are  of  mutual  benefit,  and  wiUumt 
either  the  demand  for  one  would  be  materially  lessened.  Nearly  all  the  rolling  freight 
billed  through  to  foreign  countries  is  shipped  from  this  point  by  rail.  In  1874,  29,097 
pounds  of  flour  and  272,071  bushels  of  grain  were  shipped  by  lake.  In  1875,  20,500 
pounds  of  flour  and  910,155  bushels  of  grain  were  so  shipped  from  this  city,  idl  of  which 
was  shipped  from  the  eastern  lake  terminus  by  rail. 

Qaestion  9.  During  what  period  of  the  year  1875  were  all  published  rates  virtually 
abandoned  as  to  both  east  and  west  bound  freights  f 

Answer.  On  east-bound  freights  a  very  fair  adherence  to  published  or  understood 
rates  has  been  maintained  from  this  city.  It  is  thought,  and  charged  by  some  of  the 
lines,  that  cutting  to  the  extent  of  2i  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  was  practiced  in  a  few 
cases,  but  published  rates  being  very  low,  there  was  less  disposition  than  usual  either 
to  seek  or  grant  abatements.  Since  about  the  1st  of  December,  when  the  present 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  it  is  believed  that  on  Chicago  business  rates  have  been 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

JDuring  nearly  all  of  the  first  eleven  months  of  1875  there  was  a  general  cutting  on 
west-bound  freights,  and  great  irregularitv  prevailed,  especially  from  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  it  is  stated  on  apparently  good  authority  that  even  since  the  late  ''pool- 
ing "  arrangement',  "  special "  goods  have  been  brought  west  at  rates  largely  below 
the  published  tariffs. 
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Qnestion  11.  Please  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  **  pooling '^  of  the 
California  bnsinees,  and  the  conditions  of  snch  ^'pooling/' 

Answer.  As  I  understand  it,  the  arrangement  of  conrse  not  being  fnlly  made  known 
to  the  public,  the  competition  for  the  freight  obtainable  at  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
was  so  active  that  nominal  rates  were  disregarded  by  all  the  lines  running  eastward, 
and  the  profit  of  the  business  so  entirely  disappeared  that  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves against  each  other,  the  throe  lines  whose  termini  are  at  Council  Bluffs  and  Chi- 
cago, viz,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  tlie  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  pool  their  earn- 
ings from  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs ;  not  only  the  California  trade,  but  all  freights 
received  at  Council  Bluffs.  The  basis  I  understand  to  be  that  each  line  credits  to 
itself  one-half  its  gross  earnings  from  that  point  for  operating  expenses,  the  other  half 
being  credited  to  the  **  pooling  account,''  which  account  of  the  several  lines  being 
consolidated  is  adjusted  by  equal  division  between  the  three  lines. 

Qnestion  12.  Do  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  refase  to  allow 
fast-freight-line  cars  and  cars  of  other  roads  to  pass  over  their  roads  to  Atlantic  sea- 
ports, or  do  they  allow  them  to  run  upon  the  payment  of  established  freight  rates, 
and  with  or  without  the  car-mileage  of  one  cent  per  mile  f 

Answer.  The  lines  running  from  this  city  which  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  viz,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railways,  each  have  fast-freight  lines  running  over  their 
roods,  which  are  understood  not  to  be  owned  by  those  companies  ;  indeed,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  is  operated  by  the  "Pennsylvania  Company,"  as  a 
distinct  corporation  from  the  road  itself  or  its  lessee;  still  other  lines  operate  over  it 
with  more  or  less  of  independence,  but  in  harmony  with  it.  I  think  on  both  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint 
Louis  Roads  no  other  cars  but  those  of  the  regular  lines  operating  over  them  are 
allowed  as  a  rule  to  be  run,  and  I  understood  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  the 
company  does  all  the  business  with  its  own  st<ock,  except  perhaps  in  occasional  cases 
in  regard  to  the  coal  trade.  The  cars  of  western  roads  do  not  pass  over  either  of 
these  lines  unless  it  be  in  special  cases. 

Qnestion  13.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard 
exercise  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  control  over  freight  rates  than  they  did  three  years 
ago  f  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  the  power  of  the  roads  to  enter  into  com- 
binations has  been  weakened  by  new  elements  of  competition  which  have  sprung  up 
within  the  period  mentioned  f 

Answer.  I  think  the  multiplication  of  avenues  for  transport,  the  lack  of  dividends 
to  stockholders,  and  also  the  extremely  low  rates  prevailing  during  the  last  two  years 
on  the  lake  and  canal  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  railroads  to  combine.  The 
recent  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  to  this  city  seems  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  introduction  of  a  new  competitor  brings  to  the  ouestion  more  of  com- 
plication and  more  of  a  disposition  to  act  independently;  but  although  it  appears  to 
DO  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  rival,  late  developments  indicate  that  it  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  co-operation  in  agreed  rates.  Its  recent  arrangement  with  the  Erie  Railway, 
forming  a  line  to  New  York  entirely  independent  of  both  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  gives  it  great  additional  power  for  peace  or  war. 

Other  lines,  mainly  through  CaDada,  are  forming  an  independent  through  connection, 
and  with  increased  and  more  varied  interests  it  would  seem  that  combinations  are 
much  less  liable  t-o  be  made  effectual  or  lasting. 

Qnestion  14.  What  are  the  ordinary  limitations  to  the  discretionary  powers  accorded 
to  fast- freight  line  and  railroad  agents  and  solicitors  of  traffic  at  Chicago,  and  what 
abuses  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  commerce  have  sprung  up  in  consequence 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  t 

Answer.  When  the  varions  trunk-lines  are  operating  in  harmony,  the  powers  of  the 
fiist-freight  lines  do  not  extend  to  making  special  rates,  but  they  must  conform  these 
to  the  established  schedules.  They  of  coarse  have  power  to  make  contracts  and  agree- 
ments as  to  promptness  of  transport,  and  to  press  snch  inducements  as  they  are  able 
to  preeent  to  shippers  in  various  ways  to  secure  patronage.  These  frequently  amount 
to  little  beyond  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  importunity,  and  their  own  acquaint- 
ance and  popularity  ;  the  question  of  dispatch  has  probably  more  to  do  with  securing 
freight  at  snch  times  than  anything  else.  At  times  when  rates  are  variable  they  fre- 
quently have  power  to  secure  the  business  withinjreasonable  limits,  and,  by  the  vari- 
ons devices  previously  alluded  to,  make  material  abatements  in  rates. 

The  principal  abnse  of  the  system  of  multiplying  agencies  probably  lies  in  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  their  salaries,  office-expenses,  advcrti.Ning,  Slo.  It  seems  a  burden- 
aome  tax  on  the  transportation  interests  to  employ  two  or  three  men  and  offices  to  trans- 
act the  business  that  could  as  well  be  done  by  one ;  which  increased  expense  must  be 
borne  either  by  the  stockholders  of  the  line  or  by  the  shipper.  There  is  also  a  conviction 
quite  general  that  in  respect  to  fast-freight  lines  owned  by  officers  of  the  railway,  but 
which  are  operated  independently,  that  by  the  concurrence  of  those  officers  the  more 

6ap 
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profitable  classes  of  freight  are  secured  for  the  fast- freight  lines,  while  the  least  do- 
able is  passed  over  to  the  railway  company,  thas  securing  good  dividends  to  the  foi- 
mer  and  leaving  the  latter  with  little  or  none. 

Question  15.  Did  the  roads  west  of  Chicajgo  prorata  with  eastern  roads,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  railroad  war,  on  the  basis  of  war-rates,  or  did  they  maintain  their 
usual  charges  independently  of  such  rates  f 

Answer.  I  am  advised  that  they  did  not  prorate  on  the  same  basis  that  the  eastern 
lines  charged,  but  did  make  material  abatements  from  their  regular  chargee  on  throngli 
business. 

Question  16.  Do  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads  allow  their  cais  to 
run  west  of  Chicago  with  merchandise  fix>m  the  East,  or  do  they  generally  transship 
into  cars  of  western  roads  T 

Answer.  Both  companies  prefer  to  have  goods  transshipped,  and  generally  it  is  trans- 
shipped :  but  with  full  car-loads  for  one  point,  especially  if  the  shipper  so  desires, 
they  will  permit  their  cars  to  run  through.  Quite  a  considerable  business  is  done  in 
that  way  by  both  lines  to  Milwaukee  and  to  some  other  prominent  points ;  but  the 
usual  manner  is  to  transship  merchandise  at  Chicago. 

Question  17.  Please  to  state  to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
commerce  at  Chicago,  and  at  points  southwest  of  Chicago,  from  the  anipmeut  of  grain 
and  other  products  on  account  of  the  eastern  dealers,  to  shipment  on  account  of  con- 
signors at  the  West. 

Answer.  Until  the  past  few  years,  say  previous  to  about  1867,  the  |p:^in  and  pro?i»- 
ion  trade  was  mainly  transacted  either  by  shipments  on  account  of  western  parties, 
(not  producers,)  or  on  account  of  parties  in  the  larger  eastern  cities,  say  Buffalo,  Al- 
bany, and  New  York,  with  a  smaller  business  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston, 
together  with  orders  for  shipment  to  Canada.  From  these  points  local  dealers  throogh- 
out  the  East  supplied  themselves  for  home  consumption.  Since  about  the  year  named 
(1867)  the  local  dealers  at  the  East  have  been  increasing  their  orders  direct  to  western 
points,  until  now  probably  full  three-quarters  of  that  trade  is  carried  on  by  orders  di- 
rect to  the  West,  or  consignments  to  those  points,  for  sale  on  western  dealers'  accoant ; 
so  that  the  trade  in  western  products  at  Albany  is  nearly  abandoned,  that  at  Buffalo 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions,  and  that  at  other  prominent  eastern  points  has 
been  very  greatly  diminished.  Shipments  of  grain  and  flour  on  account  of  this  trade 
are  made  largely  by  rail  in  through-line  cars,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  is  drawn  di- 
rectly from  interior  points,  thus  saving  the  handling  charges  at  the  lake  cities.  A 
large  amount,  however,  is  shipped  by  lake  to  Buffalo  or  Erie,  and  from  thence  distrih- 
ut^  by  rail.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  vessel  cargo  of  grain  shipped  from 
this  city  to  Buffalo  will  contain  consignments,  all  mixed  together  in  bulk,  for  twen^ 
or  more  parties  in  as  many  different  eastern  cities  and  towns,  to  be  divided  and  re- 
shipped  at  Buffalo  by  rail. 

This  subject  is  treated  also  in  answer  to  interrogatory  second.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  shipped  for  this  local  trade  is  either  purchased  on  orders  by  or 
shipped  for  account  of  Chicago  merchants,  even  though  the  property  itself  does  not 
come  within  a  hundred  or  more  miles  of  this  city. 

When  it  is  known  that  grain  is  to  be  moved  n*om  one  given  point  to  another  given 
point,  the  cheapest  means  are  employed  to  do  it,  irrespective  of  any  favoritism  for 
lines  running  through  this  city.  This  business  has  been  greatly  facilitate  bj  the 
establishment  of  through  lines  of  cars. 

Question  18.  Statistics,  or  other  facts,  showing  that  duriug  the  last  ten  years  the 
wholesale  business  of  Chicago  has  increased  faster  than  the  wholesale  business  of 
eastern  cities,  with  that  section  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  wholesale 
trade  of  Chicago. 

Answer.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  on  a  subject  so  replete  with  interest  as  this, 
no  reliable  data  are  available  upon  which  to  base  a  satisfactory  statement.  The  fact  of 
an  enormous  increase  of  the  wholesale  business  of  this  city  is  obvious  to  all  who  bare 
given  to  the  subject  even  the  slightest  attention.  About  ten  years  ago  western  mer- 
chants from  all  important  towns  and  cities  at  the  West,  visited  the  East  at  least  semi- 
annually, for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  stocks.  Now  such  visits  are  rare^  as  fall 
stocks  and  as  favorable  terms  are  presented  here,  and  the  business  of  the  merchants 
at  the  smaller  towns  at  the  West  has  been  gradually  transferred  from  the  eastern  cities 
to  Chicago.  The  wholesale  trade  of  Chicago  amounts,  exclusive  of  the  products  of 
western  agriculture,  to  not  less  than  $350,000,000  annually,  and  its  trade  with 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  to-day  larger  than  its  entire  wholesale  trade 
twelve  years  ago. 

An  indication  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  this  city  as  a  jobbing  point,  is  found 
in  the  large  increase  of  agencies  of  manufactures  at  the  East,  and  oi  old  estabhsbed 
wholesale  houses  in  New  York.  In  short,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  trade  has  been  trans- 
formed since,  say,  1863  to  1865,  and  great  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city  in  respect 
to  its  trade  in  the  products  of  the  &rm,  it  has  been  scarcely  less  so  in  respect  to  its 
trade  in  the  various  classes  of  manufactured  goods. 
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Question  19.  Please  to  prepare  a  schednle  iDdicating  the  nnmber  of  lines  all-rail 
rail  and  water,  and  all  water  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  to  Boston,  and  to  New  York 
respectively,  and  the  number  of  rail  lines.or  combinations  of  rail  lines  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  respectively. 

Answer.  Firatj  as  to  railways;  commencing  on  the  north. 

1.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  Junction,  near  Detroit, 
Michigan,  connecting  at  that  point  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  crossing 
the  Detroit  River  by  ferry  at  Port  Huron,  thence  to  Montreal  and  Portland  by  an  nn- 
broken  line.  Distances:  Chicago  to  Detroit  Junction,  281  miles:  Detroit  Junction  to 
Portland,  861  miles.  Total  all-rail  Chicago  to  Portland,  1,142  miles.  Chicago  to  Mon- 
treal, 842  miles ;  Chicago  to  Boston  via  Portland,  1,250  miles. 

This  line  also  connects  at  Prescott,  Ca.,  and  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  for  all  points  in  New  England  west  of  Maine.  Distances  :  Chicago  to 
Prescott,  733  miles;  Prescott  via  Ogdensburjgh  to  Saint  Albans,  143  miles;  Saint  Albans  to 
Bellows  Falls,  153  miles ;  Bellows  Falls  via  Fitchbur^h  to  Boston,  114  miles.  Total 
Chicago  to  Boston,  1,143  miles.  The  line  also  has  an  independent  connection  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  connecting  there  with  the  New  York  Central,  Erie  and  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  liues.  Distances:  Chicago  to  Detroit  Junction,  281  miles;  Detroit 
Junction  to  Buffalo  via  Stratford,  Brantford,  Port  Colbome,  and  the  International 
Bridge,  255  miles ;  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Erie  Railway,  958  miles ;  Chicago  to  Phila- 
delphia, 956  miles.  The  Grand  Trunk  lines,  although  running  their  cars  from  Chicago 
over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  in  a  large  measure  manages  its  business  as  an  inoe- 
pendent  line,  and  to  some  extent  makes  its  own  rates  to  all  Canadian  and  Ne.w  England 
points.  It  does  not  make  much  effort  for  New  York  or  Philadelphia  business,  but  has 
done  some  New  York  business  via  the  New  Englaad  roads  and  Ogdensburgh. 

2.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit,  crossing  the  river  at  that  point  and  con- 
necting with  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  for  Suspension  Bridge,  there  con- 
necting with  the  New  York  Central  for  New  England  points  and  New  York,  and  with 
the  Erie  Railway  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  via  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  from 
Waverly.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Suspension  Bridge,  513  miles ;  Suspension  Bridge  to 
New  York,  409  miles,  and  to  Boston,  507  miles ;  Suspension  Bridge  to  New  York,  via 
Erie,  443  miles,  and  to  Philadelphia,  via  Waverly,  428  miles.  Totals,  Chicago  to  Bos- 
ton, 1,020  utiles  ;  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  New  York  Central,  962  miles;  via  Erie, 

956  miles:  Chicago  via  Waverly  to  Phila<lelphia,  941  miles. 

A  very  large  business  is  done  by  this  line  to  Boston  and  New  England;  and  consid- 
erable to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

3.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit,  thence  via  Amherstburgh  to  the  Canada  South- 
ern Railway,  and  by  it  to  Buffalo,  there  connecting  mainly  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, but  incidentally  with  other  lines  centering  at  Buffalo.  Distances:  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  536  miles.    Chicago  to  New  York,  976  miles.    Chicago  to  Boston,  1,034  miles. 

4.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  by 
the  New  York  Central  and  its  connections.  This  line  is  ooerated  largely  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  New  York  Central,  but  makes  connections  and  through  rates  via  other  roads 
debouching  from  its  line,  as,  for  instance,  at  Detroit,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada ; 
at  Cleveland,  with  the  (J^leveland  and  Pittsburgh  and  other  roads ;  at  Erie,  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  at  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  with  the  Erie  Railway.  Dis- 
tances :  Chicago  to  Detroit,  284  miles ;  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  539  miles ;  Chicago  to  New 
York,  via  Albany,  979  miles;  Chicago  to  Boston,  1,037  miles;  Chicago  to  Philadelphia, 
via  Erie,  899  miles ;  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  via  Erie,  877  miles. 

5.  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway :  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  thence  by 
Pennsylvania  Central  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Washington.  This 
line  is  operated  by  the  "  Pennsylvania  Company ,''  and  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  Railroad  Company.  Distances:  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  468  miles; 
Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  822  miles;  Chicago  to  New  York,  912  miles;  Chicago  to  Balti- 
more, via  Harrisburgh,  800  miles. 

6.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway :  Chicago  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
via  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  connecting  there  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Central.  This  line  is  also  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company;  and  although 
its  business  is  managed  separately,  it  may  be  considered  as  practical)}*  the  same  line 
as  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  in  so  far  as  the  business  of  Chicago  is 
concerned.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Columbus,  314  miles ;  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  507 
miles ;  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  861  miles ;  to  New  York,  951  miles;  to  Baltimore,  via 
Harrisburgh,  839  miles.  This  line  also  does  a  considerable  business  to  New  York  by 
the  Erie  and  Pacific  Dispatch  fast-freight  line,  over  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
and  Erie  Railways.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  267  miles;  Urbana  to  Sala- 
manca, 353  miles;  Salamanca  to  New  York,  413  miles;  Chicago  to  New  York,  1,033 
miles. 

7.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  :  Chicago  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  connecting 
at  Baltimore  with  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  thence  to  New  York  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    This  line  is  the  only 
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one  having  a  contiuaous  or  unbroken  management  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard , 
Distances:  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  840  miles;  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  938  miles;  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  1,028  miles. 

This  line  has  also  a  more  direct  rente  to  New  York,  operated  as  the  £rie  and  Cbica^ 
line,  connecting  at  Shelby  Junction,  Ohio,  with  the  Cleveland,  Colnmbna,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  Railway,  and  thence  via  Cleveland  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern Railway  to  Salamanca,  there  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railway  for  New  York. 
Distances:  Chicago  to  Shelby  Junction,  286  miles  ;  Shelby  Junction  to  Salamanca,  2^ 
miles ;  Salamanca  to  New  York,  413  miles ;  Chicago  to  New  York,  979  miles. 

A  special  freight  line  is  also  operated  between  Chicago  and  New  England  points  via 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  leaving  the  New  York  Central  at 
Troy.  Distance  :  Chicago  to  Boston  via  Michigan  Central  Railway,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  Fitchburgh  Railroads,  1,009  miles.  This  line,  although  operated  in  harmooj 
with  the  other  lines  to  Troy,  is  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the  Fitchburgh  Railroad 
in  opposition  to  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

Becapitulution  of  distances  from  Chicago, 

MUcs. 
To  Montreal : 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads 842 

To  Portland  : 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk 1,142 

To  Boston  : 

Via  Mfchigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  via  Portland 1,250 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central 1,143 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western,  New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and 

Albany 1,020 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Canada  Southern,  New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and 

Albany 1,0^4 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York  Central,  and 

Boston  and  Albany - 1,037 

Via, Michigan  Central,  Great  Western  of  Canada,  New  York  Central,  and 

Fitchburgh  Raihroad 1,009 

To  New  York : 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Erie  Railway 968 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western,  and  New  York  Central 962 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western,  and  Erie 956 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Canada  Southern,  and  New  York  Central 976 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  New  York  Central.. .     979 
Via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  and  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral       912 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati   and  Saint  Louis  Railway  and  Pennsylvania 

Central 961 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway,  Atlantic  and  Great 

Western,  and  Erie '. 1,033 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore, 

and  Pennsylvania  Central 1,026 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Erie,  (Erie  and  Chicago  line) 979 

To  Philadelphia : 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Erie  via  Waverly 941 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Philadelphia  and 

Erie ©9 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia       956 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania  Central 82S 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  and  Pennsylvania  Central 861 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 938 

To  Baltimore : 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  North- 
ern Central 877 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  North- 
ern Central - 800 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  North- 
ern Central 839 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 840 

Second.  As  to  water  and  rail  and  all-water  routes. 

1.  Northern  Transportation  Company :  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Ogdensburgfa, 
thence  by  Vermont  Central  Railroad  to  all  New  England  points,  making  through  rates 
usually  a  trifle  under  those  by  all  rail  to  same  points. 

2.  Chicago,  Sarniaand  Grand  Trunk  Line:  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Port  Samia, 
Canada;  thence  by  Grand  Trunk  KaU^^aiy  to  all  points  in  Canada  and  New  England, 
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and  alRo  via  Buffalo  to  New  York.  The  lioe  also  connects  at  Preecott  and  Ogdensbnrgh 
with  the  Vermont  Central  and  other  New  England  roads,  and  by  the  main  line  reaches 
Portland  direct. 

3.  The  Western  Transportation  Company:  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Bnffalo, 
thence  by  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  New  England  via  Albany,  and  to  New  York 
direct. 

4.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company:  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  thence 
by  Erie  Railway  to  New  York,  and  via  Waverly  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to 
Philadelphia. 

5.  Anchor  Line:  Steam  propellers  to  Erie,  Pa.;  thence  by  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
and  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore  via  Harrisbargh,  with 
some  bnaioess  to  New  York  via  Philadelphia.  Large  quantities  of  property  are  sbippsd 
hence  to  Buffalo  by  this  line,  but  it  does  not  make  through  rates  for  such  be>  oud 
Buffalo. 

6.  Sailing-vessels,  and  occasional  steam-propellers,  many  of  which  tow  from  one  to 
three  large  barges  from  Chicago  to  all  points  on  the  Lakes  and  to  Montreal,  via  the 
Welland  Canal  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  Connections  are  made  at  Collingwood, 
Gkxlerich,  and  Port  Saruia,  Canada,  and  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Buffalo  and  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
with  railway  lines  for  all  east-ern  points,  and  in  some  cases  through  rates  are  made,  but 
as  a  general  rule  freight  rates  are  made  only  to  the  terminus  of  the  lake  route.  Ves- 
sels also  connect  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  at  Kingston, 
Canada,  with  lines  of  barges  via  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  for  Montreal,  and  thence  by 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  for  Europe. 

The  system  of  transporting  grain  on  the  lakes  by  barges  towed  by  steamers,  them- 
selves carrying  a  cargo,  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory  and  much  the  most  economical  means  of  transport.  In  this  way 
one  steamer  and  consorts  frequently  transport  from  200,000  to  250,000  bushels  of  grain, 
with  but  little  more  expense  than  a  single  vessel  would  require  in  the  way  of  seamen 
and  other  employes.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  tows  are  but  little  if  any 
more  liable  to  disaster  than  single  vessels,  and  insurance  rates  on  hulls  and  cargoes 
are  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  sailing-vessels.  This  mode  of  transport  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  it  would  seem  to  put  at  rest  all  apprehensions  of  future  exorbitant 
lake  freights. 

Question  20.  Please  to  prepare  a  schedule  showing  the  prevailing  rates  each  week, 
from  January  1,  1876,  for  the  transport  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  all-rail, 
lake  and  rail,  and  lake  and  canal. 

Answer.  The  schedule  referred  to  is  annexed  hereunto.  The  rates  given  are  as  nearly 
accurate  for  general  business  as  I  am  able  to  procure;  so  large  an  amount  has  been 
taken  on  private  terms  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  arrive  at  |>erfect  accuracy.  The  all- 
rail  rate  given  is  what  may  be  called  the  public  rate ;  there  has  been  some  cutting 
even  of  this  low  rate.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  considerable  quantities  in  large 
lots  have  been  taken  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  some  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  have  been  taken  at  14  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  lO^^^r  cent«  per  bushel  on 
wheat  and  9.84  cent«  on  com.  The  schedule  embraces  only  actual  freight  charges.  In 
the  case  of  '^  all-rail ''  this  embraces  all  charges  from  delivery  on  board  cars  at  Chicago 
to  delivery  to  consignee  afloat  in  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  quantities  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  all-rail,  but  are  by  the  other  two  modes  of  transport.  That  loss  is  variable 
and  difficult  to  estimate  by  average,  assuming  it  to  be  1  per  cent.,  which  will  not 
probably  be  far  from  correct,  it  would  be  about  1  cent  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  |  cent 
per  bushel  on  corn.  There  is  also  a  charge  at  Chicago  for  car  switching  and  trimming 
of  ^i  per  car,  or  say  about  f  of  a  cent  per  bushel ;  by  lake  and  rait,  and  by  lake  and 
canal,  there  is  marine  insurance  ranging  from  20  to  30  cent«  per  $100  up  to  this  date,  or 
say  an  average  of  ^  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  i  of  a  cent  on  corn.  On  that  by 
lake  and  canal  there  is  also  a  charge  for  elevating  in  Buffalo  and  fire  insurance — |  of  a 
cent  for  the  former  and  a  trifle  for  the  latter,  say  1  cent  per  bushel  for  both.  By  lake 
and  rail  these  items  are  included  in  the  through-freight  rate,  so  that  to  the  rate  given 
in  the  schedule  should  be  a<lded,  as  proper  items  of  transport  by  all-rail,  on  wheat,  1} 
cents  per  bushel ;  on  corn,  1^  cents  per  bushel ;  by  lake  and  rail,  on  wheat,  i  cent  per 
bushel ;  on  corn,  i  cent  per  bushel ;  by  lake  and  canal,  on  wheat,  1^  cents  per  bushel ; 
on  corn,  1^  cents  per  bushel. 

Question  21.  Please  to  state  the  general  average  of  time  for  the  transportation  of  grain 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  lake  and  canal,  lake  and  rail,  and  by  all  rail. 

Answer.  By  lake  (sail)  and  canal  there  is  a  pretty  wide  range,  say  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  days ;  a  fair  average,  taking  times  and  number  of  passages  into  consideration, 
would  probably  be  about  sixteen  days.  By  lake  (steam)  and  rail  the  average  is  about 
ten  and  a  half  days ;  by  all  rail,  about  five  and  a  half  days.  All  these  times  contem- 
plate from  the  starting  at  Chicago  to  the  time  the  property  is  ready  for  delivery  in 
New  York.    Including  the  loading  at  Chicago  one  more  should  be  added  to  each. 

Question  22.  Does  the  fact  thai  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  are  able  to  make  their  own  east-bound  rates  from 
Chicago  work  prejudicially  in  any  way  to  the  interests  of  the  Erie  Road,  the  New 
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York  Central  Road,  and  the  Grand  Tmnk  RosA  ;  or,  in  other  words,  does  snch  power 
exercised  by  the  first  two  roads  mentioned  give  them  any  advantages  in  the  contest  for 
east-honnd  business  f 

Answer.  I  think  not ;  as  compared  with  the  New  York  Central,  the  management  of 
that  line  bein^  substantially  the  same  as  its  principal  connection  to  Chicago,  the  L^e 
Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthern  Railway  makes  it  practically  a  continaoos  line,  and,  I 
think,  may  be  considered  as  having  all  the  advantages  of  the  two  roads  named.  As 
regards  the  Erie,  I  think  it  does  labor  under  some  disadvantages  in  this  respect  It 
must,  of  course,  secure  the  co-operation  of  its  connections  or  accept  the  entire  cost  of  loy 
through  abatement  it  may  make.  I  think  there  have  been  cats  made  by  the  other 
lines  that  the  Erie  agents  were  not  authorized  to  meet,  at  least  with  promptness.  The 
Grand  Trunk  labors  under  the  same  disadvantages,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  more  ham- 
pered by  its  connection  with  the  Michigan  Central.  It  is  understood,  and  I  doubt  not 
correctly,  that  the  Grand  Trunk  agents,  while  perhaps  acting  with  as  much  independ- 
ence as  those  of  any  line,  are  frequently  obliged  to  assume  the  whole  of  any  abate- 
ment made  by  them  from  agreed  pro  rata  rates ;  that  is,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroid 
collects  its  full  pro  rata,  throwing  the  whole  abatement  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Question  23.  Please  to  prepare  statements  showing  respectively  the  total  cost  of 
moving  grain  from  d-Icago  elevator  to  Liverpool  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Montreal,  specifying  in  each  case  the  drawback  made. 

Answer.  The  figures  given  below  apply  to  wheat  only ;  on  corn  the  charges  in  some 
of  the  items  would  be  a  trifie  less ;  others  would  be  the  same. 

Ist.  Via  Baltimore ;  rail  from  Chicago  : 

Cents  per  bnibeL 

Storage,  2  cents;  switching,  trimming,  and  inspection,  f  cents 2.75 

Railroad  freight,  say  17^  cents  per  100  pounds 10.50 

Loss  by  shortage,  say  1  per  cent,  on  $1  per  bushel  value 1.00 

Commission  for  forwarding  at  Baltimore 0.50 

Total  to  vessel  at  Baltimore,  currency 14.75 

Equal  in  gold  at  $1.10 13.41 

Ocean  freight,  say 18.00 

Primage  and  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance,  say 1.00 

Marine  insurance,  say 1.75 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  aHoat 34.16 

2d.  Via  Philadelphia ;  rail  from  Chicago : 

Storage,  2  cents;  switching,  trimming,  and  inspection,  f  cents 175 

Railroad  freight,  18  cents  per  100  pounds 10.80 

Lossb^  shortage,  say  1  per  cent,  on  $1  per  bushel  value 1.00 

Commission  for  forwarding  at  Philadelphia 50 

Total  to  vessel  at  Philadelphia 15.05 

Equal  in  gold  at  $1.10 13.68 

Ocean  freights,  say 18.00 

Primage  and  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance,  say 1.00 

Marine  insurance,  say ^    1.00 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 34.  l£ 

3d.  Yia  Boston:  I  do  not  know  of  any  perfected  arrangements  via  Boston  except oo 
through  bills  of  lading. 

4th.  Via  New  York ;  all  rail  from  Chicago: 

Storage,  2  cents  ;  switching,  trimming,  and  inspection,  f 2. 75 

Railroad  freight,  20  cents  per  100  pounds 12.00 

Loss  by  shortage,  say  1  per  cent,  on  $1  per  bushel  value 1.00 

Expenses  in  New  York,  including  delivery  to  vessel  and  commission  for  for- 
warding      1.^ 

Total  to  vessel  at  New  York,  currency 17.0(' 

Equal  in  gold  at  Sl.lO 15.45 

Ocean  freight,  say 17.1*0 

Primage  and  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance,  say 1.00 

Marine  insurance,  say 1.50 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 34.^ 
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If  shipped  from  Chicago  by  lake  (sail)  and  canal,  and  assnming  freights  at  9  cents 
per  bashel,  there  wonld  be  a  saving  of  abont  3^  cents  per  bafthel  made  up  a  follows: 
Saving  in  switching  and  trimming,  f  cents ;  ft'eight,  3  cents;  loss  in  transit  to 

New  York,  1  cent 4.75 

Less  additional  cost: 
Buffalo  charges,  1  cent;  lake  insurance,^ 1.25 

Net  saving 3.50 


5th.  Via  Montreal ;  lake  to  Kingston  and  thence  to  Montreal  and  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool : 

Storage  and  inspection  at  Chicago^ 2.05 

Freight,  Chicago  to  Kingston 6.25 

Freight,  Kingston  to  Montreal 3.50 

Insurance,  Chicago  to  Montreal 1. 25 

Charges  at  Montreal,  transferring  and  commissions  for  forwarding 75 

Ocean  freight,  say 19.00 

Primage  and  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance 1. 00 

Marine  insurance,  (ocean) 2.50 

Total  in  cent«  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 36. 30 


The  above  is  so  nearly  all  gold  that  I  have  made  no  conversion  of  the  currency  part. 

The  current  rates  of  freight  on  grain  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool  have  been  lower  than  the  same  property  could  be  shipped  for  without  a 
through-contract.  They  have,  however,  fluctuated  considerably,  as  shown  by  the  state- 
ment below.  The  previous  statements  are  based  on  an  average  rate  of  freight  by  ocean- 
steamer  and  a  uniform  rail-freight  to  the  seaboard  cities.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  draw- 
back that  would  be  granted  from  the  charges  made  in  the  previous  statements. 

Statement  showing  the  actual  contract- rates  of  freight  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Liverpool,  between  January  1  and  October  21, 1876 

January,  via  Philadelphia 70|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

January,  via  Baltimore 72^2)73    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  New  York 69    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  Philadelphia 67    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  Baltimore 66    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  Portland 68    cents  per  100  pounds. 

March,  via  Philadelphia 6.3|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

March,  via  Baltimore 66^^67    cents  per  100  pounds.. 

April,  via  New  York 45    cents  per  100  pounds. 

April,  via  Philadelphia 40'S52    cents  per  100  pounds. 

April,  via  Baltimore 41^55   cents  per  100  pounds. 

M!ay,  via  Philadelphia 45   cents  per  100  pounds 

June,  via  New  York 41^2)44    cents  per  100  pounds. 

June,  via  Philadelphia 44^2)48    cents  per  100  pounds. 

July,  via  New  York 44    cents  per  100  pounds. 

July,  via  Philadelphia 45    cents  per  100  pounds. 

August,  via  New  York 40|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

August,  via  Philadelphia 47^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

September,  via  New  York 40i  cents  per  100  pounds. 

September,  via  Philadelphia 47^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

October,  via  New  York 44    cents  per  100  pounds. 

October,  via  Philadelphia 51^  cents  per  100  pounds 

These  rates  show  so  much  discrepancy  that  it  is  not  of  much  value  as  comparison. 
In  the  pro  rata  between  rail  and  ocean  it  is  understood  in  some  cases  the  New  York 
route  has  made  lower  rates  to  New  York  than  it  would  at  the  same  time  take  New  York 
consignments  for;  for  instance,  when  they  would  not  take  New  York  consignments  at 
less  than  20  cents  per  100  they  have  taken  Liverpool  consignments  on  which  they  got 
but  18  cents  to  New  York. 

The  steamer  shipments  have  been  much  less  than  the  ''Cork  for  orders''  shipments. 
I  have  not  taken  those  rates  because  there  was  nothing  to  compare  them  with,  the 
other  statements  being  made  for  Liverpool  shipments  only. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  owing  to  low  rates  made  by  other  routes  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  business  done  via  Montreal  in  any  form ;  not  a  single  through-contract, 
and  ouly  one  via  Portland  and  two  via  Boston. 

A  part  of  the  discrepencies  in  the  through-contract  rates  as  given  may  be  accounted 
for  by  contracts  within  a  given  month  by  the  various  lines  as  noted,  being  made  on 
different  days,  and  sometimes  they  have  charged  more  per  100  pounds  on  one  kind  of 
grain  than  on  another. 
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Qnest'ioD  24.  Do  yon  think  that  the  policy  announoed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  aboat  Ibe 
Ist  of  May  last,  that  he  should  compel  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroads  to  make  equal  rates  to  Baltimore  and  Philadeiphia  with  those  to  New  York 
from  all  important  western  points,  is  a  tenable  position,  and  do  you  think  that  oom- 
mercially  it  is  a  sound  one  T 

Answer.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  answer  yes  to  both  branches  of  the  interrogatory, 
although  it  certainly  admits  of  debate.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  shortest  line  to  New  York  is 
979  miles  ;  by  the  competing  lines  the  shortest  distance  to  Philadelphia  is  822  miles, 
and  the  shortest  distance  to  Baltimore  is  800  miles.  The  extreme  of  difference  la  179 
miles,  or  a  trifle  over  22  per  cent,  greater  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  th&n  to 
Baltimore.  To  offset  this  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  line  is  very  much  less  expensive  to  operate, 
save  in  the  item  of  fuel,  than  either  of  the  others  ;  its  grades  are  mnch  less,  and  iti 
curves  are  few  and  less  objectionable  than  bis  rivals.  His  line  was  much  less  expensive 
to  build,  assuming  that  both  were  built  equally  substantial,  than  either  of  his  rivals. 
Of  course  this  has  no  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  either,  and  I  presume  it  is  true 
that  if  all  the  lines  were  to  be  constructed  now  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  th« 
Vanderbilt  line  could  afford  to  do  business  over  979  miles  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  his 
rivals  could  over  800  miles.  I  regard  that  as  the  only  true  basis  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  railway  property ;  that  is,  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  it  to^?. 
There  are  other  elements  entering  into  the  conditions  of  the  several  lines  that  are  very 
favorable  to  Vanderbilt's  in  comparison.  For  a  large  portion  of  their  routes  neither 
the  Pennsylvania  nor  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  have  any  considerable  local  business,  ex- 
cept such  as  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  but  the  lowest  rates,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  more  northern  route  passes  through  territory  furnishing  a  large  local  traffic  of  the 
roost  desirable  character.  The  passenger  trafHc  of  the  several  lines  is  very  largely  in 
favor  of  that  of  Vanderbilt.  All  these  advantages  must  very  much  more  than  ofraetthe 
difference  in  the  item  of  fuel,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  that  is  against  the  north- 
ern route. 

As  to  whether  the  proposition  is  a  sound  one  commercially  for  the  Vanderbilt 
roads  would,  I  think,  depend  altogether  whether  or  not  the  enforcement  of  it  event- 
ually resulted  in  larger  net  earnings  than  the  former  allowance  of  difference  in  rates 
would  do.  That,  time  alone  can  determine,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  can  be 
determined.  The  fntnre  may  be  so  complicated  with  other  influences  that  the  exact 
results  of  the  policy  cannot  be  accurately  deciphered.  Mr.  Garrett  has,  as  he  claims, 
in  deference  to  the  interests  of  Baltimore,  insisted  that  the  rate  from  this  city  shall  be 
less  than  to  Philadelphia,  although  his  line  is  18  miles  longer  to  Baltimore  than  the 
Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  circnmstanoes  of  the 
case,  is  a  more  extraordinary  dictation  than  that  proposed  by  Vanderbilt. 

In  this  answer  I  have  taken  no  account  cf  the  more  expensive  terminal  arrange- 
ments at  New  York  than  at  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  nor  of  the  superior  facilities  of 
the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo  by  reason  of  its  four  tracks,  as  all  snch' advantages 
in  competition  inure  to  the  benefit  of  their  possessor,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  competition  as  decisive  of  comparitive  rates,  and  that  the  relative  disad- 
vantages of  one  line  over  another  must  be  borne  by  it  and  at  its  loss,  if  loss  results 
theretrom. 

Question  25.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  position,  as  stated  in 
the  previous  inquiry,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  supposing  that  such  would  be  or  is  the  case,  and 
I  hardly  see  how  the  demand,  if  a  concurrence  is  enforced,  can  work  injarionsly  to 
New  York.  The  indications,  as  I  read  them,  point  to  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  control  freight-rates  irrespective  of  the  competition  of  water-routes,  or 
at  least  of  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Whether  he  will  find  it  profitable  to 
do  so  permanently  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  case  that  idea  is  abandoned — and  so  long 
as  the  Erie  Canal  exists  New  York  will  retain  the  advantages  of  the  water-transpor- 
tation— and  whether  rail-freights  are  high  or  low,  if  they  are  the  same  to  New  York 
as  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  policy  could  not  operate 
against  the  interests  of  New  York.  The  distribution  of  grain  to  the  several  cities 
with  uniform  freights  to  all  the  points,  certainly  must  be  more  favorable  to  New  York 
than  it  would  be  with,  say,  a  20-cent  freight  to  New  York  and  16  or  18  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  or,  on  a  higher  basis,  say  45  cents  to  the  former  and  40  to  the  latter,  as 
in  years  past. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  with  high  rail-freights  New  York  has  great  advant^ages  over 
the  other  two  cities  by  reason  of  her  water-routes ;  and  the  higher  rail- freights  are — 
with  the  discriminations  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  which  have  been 
more  on  high  than  on  low  rail-freights — the  more  she  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  so 
far  as  the  business  done  by  rail  is  concerned.  All  things  considered,  it  appears  to  me 
decidedly  against  the  interest  of  New  York  to  encourage  railroad  wars  respecting 
freight-rates. 

Question  26.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  ^'Chicago  points?" 

Answer.  I  think  the  term  is  used  in  different  connections  and  indicating  different 
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X>oint8.  Usaally  as  indicating  points  that  have  a  aniform  rate  of  freight  with  Chicago ; 
again,  as  indicating  points  to  which  freights  are  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  to 
Chicago,  or  that  are  controlled  by  the  Chicago  rate ;  and  still,  again,  as  indicating  points 
that  are  reached  through  Chicago,  or  may  be  so  reached. 

Question  *7n.  For  the  trade  ot  what  towns  on  the  Missouri  River,  or  in  Northern 
Missouri,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  do  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  roads  actively  compete  f 
What  roads  are  engaged  in  the  contest  ? 

Answer.  As  a  rule,  Chicago  does  not  enter  into  very  active  competition  for  the  grain 
trade  of  Missouri,  except  such  as  comes  from  points  on  railway  lines  directly  connect- 
ing with  the  city.  Competition  is  somewhat  active  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Road,  and  at  all  points  north  and  west  of  its  line  at  which  railway  con- 
nections can  be  made  direct  to  Chicago.  No  very  large  amount  of  grain  is,  however, 
received  from  Missouri  at  Chicago.  A  large  and  increasing  business  is  done  with 
Kansas,  while  the  bulk  of  all  farm-products  from  Nebraska  are  marketed  in  Chicago 
or  further  east.  Live  stock  from  all  the  above-indicated  district  and  a  much  larger 
area  of  Missouri  finds  a  market  in  Chicago.  The  live-stock  trade  from  Texas,  espe- 
cially in  cattle,  is  very  largely  done  at  Cfnicago.  For  the  sale  of  merchandise,  agri- 
cnltnral  implements,  and  lumber,  the  trade  of  Chicago  extends  all  over  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  and  largely  into  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  An  exception  to  a  large 
business  should  be  made  as  to  Southeastern  Missouri,  but  even  there  more  or  less 
Chica^  ^oods  are  sold. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  the  wheat  movement  to  Saint  Louis  from  the  northern 
or  spring- wheat  sections,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1H75  the  entire  receipts  of  wheat  by 
the  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad,  which  is  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  spring-wheat  sections,  was  only  653,411  bushels. 

The  principal  roads  engaged  in  the  competition  for  Northern  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Southern  Nebraska  business  are  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacitic,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  to  Chicago,  and  the  Saint  Louis,. 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  the  Missouri  Pacitic  to  Saint  Louis.  All  these  lines  have 
connections  ramifying  all  that  portion  of  the  country. 

Question  28.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  pool  established  from  Chicago  last  spring 
was  rather  a  short-sighted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Chicago  roads, 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  outside  competing  lines  which  could  easily  defeat 
heir  plan  by  offering  lower  rates  aud  dedecting  a  very  large  amount  of  grain  from 
them,  and  also  from  Chicago  f 

Answer.  I  presume  this  question  relates  to  the  pool  broken  up,  not  established,  last 
spring.  I  certainly  do  think  so,  and  I  am  surprised  that  such  able  railroad  managers 
as  Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Scott,  and  Joy  could  have  supposed,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
that  by  simply  agreeing  on  an  inflexible  rule  of  charges  from  one  point,  they  could 
maintain  their  share  of  the  general  business,  not  necessarily  originating  at  that  point, 
or  for  any  considerable  time  maintain  an  arbitrary  rate  ft'om  that  one  point,  wkxU  at 
nearly  all  others  competition  was  foot-loose. 

Question  29.  Aside  from  cuts  aud  incidental  advantages  which  may  present  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a  contest  between  all  the  roads  between  the  West  ana  the  seaboard, 
is  it  not  true  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  western  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  to 
bring  produce  to  Chicago  in  order  to  obtain  the  longest  haul,  and  do  they  not  discrim- 
inate by  means  of  local  rates  against  the  deflection  of  business  from  them  to  the  East 
by  the  lines  crossing  them  south  of  Chicago  f  And  again,  as  to  the  trunk  lines  between 
Chicago  and  the  seaboard.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  are  inclined  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  in  causing  grain  from  the  Northwestern  States  to 
be  brought  to  Chicago,  or  through  Chicago,  in  order  that  they  may  also  obtain  the 
longest  haul  f  Besides,  does  not  the  whole  economy  of  car  service  tend  in  this  same 
direction,  where  a  road  can  haul  the  largest  proportion  possible  of  its  cars  through  to 
one  or  both  of  its  termini,  the  equipment  of  the  road  is  utilized  to  its  greatest  extent, 
that  is  to  say,  cars  make  the  fewest  number  of  miles  empty,  and  a  larger  proportion 
are  kept  in  motion  f 

Answer.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  logical  conclusion  that  it  is  very  much  more  profitable 
for  any  road  doing  a  business  on  a  pro-rata  basis,  provided  that  basis  is  at  all  profit- 
able, to  have  the  haul  for  the  whole  rather  than  a  part  of  the  line,  and  I  presume  all 
roads  would  discriminate  against  the  shorter  haul,  unless  by  so  doing  they  lose  it 
altogether.  The  risk  of  losing  the  business,  however,  not  infrequently  compels  a  pro- 
rata  rate  as  low  or  even  lower  on  the  short  than  on  the  through  haul.  No  iron  rule  can 
be  applied  to  the  business  of  a  road  that  comes  in  competition  with  other  lines  along 
its  route ;  the  principle  of  reciprocal  business  must  enter  into  its  arrangements  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Rail-crossings  are  so  numerous  that,  in  many  cases,  if  a  road  re- 
fused to  take  freight  from  another  at  tk  pro-rata  rate  it  would  be  carried  along  to  the 
next,  or  one  that  would,  and  this,  operating  in  both  directions,  tends  in  large  measure 
to  destroy  all  arbitrary  rates  for  both  through  and  local  business.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  managers  of  all  lines  having  their  terinfnus  at  Chicago  would  very 
willingly  co-operate  with  the  commercial  interests  of  that  city  in  efforts,  oy  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  tariffs,  to  as  far  as  possible  force  freight  to  or  tbroagh  that  city,  and  grant  at 
least  as  favorable  rates  of  freight  for  property  coDsigned  to  or  received  at  Chicago  as 
to  any  other  portion  of  their  business;  in  fact  would,  of  their  own  motion,  give  better 
rates,  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  superior  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  care, 
and  the  large  amount  of  business  done,  aside  from  the  other  consideration  of  the 
through  haul.  The  question,  however,  does  not  present  itself  in  the  way  of  an  option 
to  them  as  to  what  rates  they  shall  charge,  but  rather,  will  they  take  the  intermediate 
business  at  a  given  rate  or  lose  it  f  The  last  part  of  the  question,  however  practical, 
is  one  that  would  require  nice  and  elaborate  calculations  by  an  expert  in  railwaj- 
transportation  details,  even  where  all  the  conditions  are  fixed.  In  such  a  calcnlatioa, 
lengtn  of  line,  terminal  and  way  facilities,  and  many  other  items  mnst  be  considered. 
Tbe  relative  profit  on  long  or  short  hanls  would  vary  with  the  rates  of  transportation ; 
the  higher  the  rate  the  more  profitable  would  be  the  long  as  compared  with  the  short. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  satisfactory  ai^d  f  oliable  solution  of  the  problem  coald  be  arrived  at, 
and  in  this  view  I  find  practical  railway  men  fully  concur. 

Question  30.  It  has  been  stated  that  *'  tbe  merchants  of  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis^ and 
Winona  are  more  and  more  getting  into  the  habit  of  making  purchases  east  of  Milwaa* 
kee  and  Chicago,  believing  that  thereby  they  will  obtain  goods  at  lower  rat.es,  and  get- 
ting at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  to  make  the  eastern  trip,  as  many  of  them  con- 
sider it,  without  expense  to  themselves.^'  I  desire  to  obtain  yonr  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Answer.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the  statement  alluded  to  is  very  wide  of  the  facta 
in  the  case,  and  in  this  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  intelligent  wholesale  merchants  and 
jobbers  in  Chicago,  whose  opportunities  for  information  on  the  subject  are  of  the  high- 
est order.  It  is  possibly  true,  out  I  doubt  it,  that,  at  the  points  named,  more  goods  may  be 
purchased  at  the  East  than  formerly,  but,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  because  they  sell  vastly  more.  Tb« 
wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  of  Chicago  has  increased  within  the  past  few  years  in  a  degree 
that  has  attracted  more  attention  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  business,  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  interior  merchants  who  a  few  years  since  made  the  bulk  of  their  pur- 
chases at  the  East  now  make  them  all  at  Chicago.  Large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  the  East  are  rapidly  locating  agencies  at  Chicago,  and  the  number  of  whol^ 
sale  and  jobbing  houses  in  the  city  has  largely  increased,  while  the  extent  of  basines 
transacted  by  the  older-established  houses  has  much  more  than  doubled  since  tbe  fire 
of  1871.  Goods  of  nearly  all  descriptions  are  sold  here  as  low  as  in  New  York  or  any 
eastern  market  with  freight  added,  and  many  cases  as  low  as  there  without  any  freight- 
allowance.  The  stocks  are  as  fresh,  as  large,  and  as  desirable.  Credits  have  ^n 
given  for  longer  time,  as  a  rule,  at  the  East  than  at  Chicago,  and  this  fact  has  enabled 
Chicago  merchants  to  compete  on  very  favorable  terms  with  other  cities  ;  short  cred- 
its enable  them  to  sell  closer,  but,  what  is  better,  enable  them  to  retain  the  most 
prompt-paying  customers ;  they  much  prefer  a  prompt  payment  to  a  trifling  increaee 
of  profits.  They  are  nearer  to  their  customers  than  merchants  at  the  East  can  be  to 
the  same  parties,  and  are  very  much  better  posted  as  to  their  responsibility.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs,  I  am  told,  that  Chicago  merchants  refuse  to  sell  on  credit  to  parties 
known  or  by  them  believed  to  be  unworthy  of  the  credit  asked,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  eastern  merchants  will  and  do  extend  all  the  credit  asked  for ;  so  that,  in  large 
measure,  the  Chicago  merchant  has  the  pick  of  customers,  and,  with  that  advantage, 
does  and  can  afiord  to  sell  at  least  as  low  as  his  competitor  anywhere. 

Tbe  recent  establishment  in  Chicago  of  an  immense  house  by  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 
points  with  such  unerring  certainty  to  the  drift  of  the  wholesale  dry-goods  busineos 
towards  Chicago  that  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  that  line  of  trade  is 
concerned,  seems  somewhat  useless.  Tbis  bouse  does  no  retail  business  here  as  in  New 
York,  and  receives  its  supplies  direct  from  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  by  importar 
tion. 

In  many  articles  of  groceries,  especially  teas,  Chicago  merchants  have  a  large  trade 
as  far  East  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  of  nearly  all  the  intervening 
territory.  This  feature  of  trade  is  nearly  all  of  a  growth  within  the  past  four  or  fi^e 
years. 

Question  31.  Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  discriminations  against  Chicago  last 
spring,  please  to  state  how  the  rates  have  settled  down,  and  how  the  interests  of  Chi- 
cago are  affected  thereby  at  the  present  time. 

Answer.  Chicago  has  bad  no  reason  to  complain  of  freight  rates  eastward  since  the 
disruption  of  the  pool  in  April  last. 

Question  32.  With  respect  to  the  transportation  of  what  commodities,  or  classes  of 
commodities,  are  the  commercial  interests  of  Cbicago  affected  adversely  or  favorably 
by  tbe  rates  which  have  prevailed  during  tbe  present  year  between  Saint  Lonis  and 
Cincinnati  and  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  and  also  between  Saint  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
and  points  at  the  South  f 

Answer.  Chicago  being  content  with  her  own  rates  both  east  and  south  since  April 
last,  has  not  scarcely  asked  what  rates  prevailed  at  the  points  named.  I  pre-sume  they 
have  been  low  ;  tbose  eastward  probably  on  tbe  same  basis  as  similar  freights  east- 
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ward  from  Chicago.    I  have  an  impression  that  rather  lower  relative  rates  westward 
have  been  made  to  Chicago  than  to  either  of  the  other  cities  named. 

Question  33.  What  year,  or  about  what  years  did  the  trunk  railroads  first  begin  the 
business  of  carrying  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  all  rail  during  the  winter 
season,  and  in  what  year  did  they  first  begin  to  compete  for  all-rail  transportation  during 
the  summer  season  f  What  rates  did  they  consider  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  charge 
per  hundred  pounds  in  order  to  warrant  them  in  engaging  in  that  traffic? 

Answer.  In  the  winter  of  1868-'69  there  was  considerable  grain  shipped  by  rail  to 
New  York.  Previous  to  that,  however,  there  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  been  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  especially  of  corn  and  oats,  shipped  by  rail  to  New  England  for 
local  consumption.  And  during  the  war  large  amounts  of  grain  were  shipp^  by  rail 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  I  think  the  winter  of  1868-^69 
may  be  stated  as  about  the  first  of  shipment  by  all  rail  to  New  York.  The  following 
summer  large  quantities  of  grain  were  taken  to  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities 
by  all  rail,  and  since  then,  or  say  since  the  winter  of  1868-'69,  the  all-rail  movement  has 
been  continuous.  Freights  from  November  1, 1868  to  April  I,  1869,  were  from  50  to 
80  cents  per  100  pounds,  viz :  November  1  to  December  1,  75  cents ;  December  1  to 
February  1,  80  cents;  February  1  to  March  1,  60  to  75  cents  on  a  declining  scale ;  in 
March,  50  cents— 5  cents  per  100  pounds  more  was  charged  on  grain  in  bulk  than  on 
regular  fourth-class  freight  till  March  I,  1869,  and  at  intervals  since,  but  usually  the 
rate  has  been  the  same.  The  change  in  rates  during  the  winter  of  1868-^69  did  not 
materially  affect  the  current  movement  till  the  decline  on  the  1st  of  March  to  50  cents, 
then  the  movement  was  largely  increased,  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  being  shipped 
by  all  rail  in  March — not  all  to  New  York,  however.  During  the  summer  of  1869,  all- 
rail  freights  to  New  York  on  grain  were  as  follows :  March  I  to  June  12, 50  cents  per 
100  pounds;  June  12  to  October  11,  45  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  then  by  gradual  ad- 
vances to  70  cents  late  in  October.  Forty-five  cents  per  100  pounds,  was  the  lowest 
all-rail  freight  on  grain  or  fourth-class  that  had  ever  been  reached,  up  to  June  12,  1869. 

Question  34.  Has  not  the  business  of  pork-packing  during  the  summer  season  been 
developed  almost  entirely  by  rail  transport,  both  directly  and  indirectly — the  effects  of 
railroads  being  to  promote  uniformity  of  traffic  throughout  the  year? 

Answer.  The  business  of  summer  pork-packing  bas  grown  up  with  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  a  demand  for  hog  products  in  Europe,  and  experience  has  developed  the  fact 
that  the  summer-packed  is  nearly  as  acceptable  there  as  that  packed  in  the  winter 
months.  The  development  of  rail  transportation  has  not  created  this  demand,  and  for 
many  years,  when  the  facilities  in  this  respect  were  about  equal  to  what  they  are  now, 
and  rates  not  so  much  higher  as  to  make  any  perceptible  difierence  in  the  aggregate 
lesult,  no  such  traffic  existed.  The  winter-packed  meats  were  held  here  and  largely 
moved  to  points  of  consumption  in  summer  by  rail.  The  summer  packing  has  been 
more  developed  by  an  entirely  new  phase  in  the  consumptive  demand  than  by  any 
increase  in  facilities  for  transportation.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  business  could 
not  be  so  profitably  conducted,  and,  in  fact,  not  at  all  at  Chicago,  without  the  aid  of 
Ihe  rapid  rail  transport. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA,  THE  VARIOUS  LINES  OF  TRANSPOKT 
FROM  THAT  STATE  TO  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  MARKETS,  STATE 
REGULATIONS  OF  FREIGHT-CHARGES  ON  RAILROADS  AT  THE  WEST, 
AND  THE  GENERAL  COURSE  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  NOKTHWESTERN 
STATES,  BY  COL.  MILO  SMITH,  OF  CLINTON,  IOWA.    1876. 


Qaestion  1.  Please  to  present  statistics  of  the  tonnage  passing  down  tbe  Mississippi 
River  at  each  bridge,  and  statistics  of  the  tonnage  passing  over  each  bridge  at  each 
railroad  crossing  below  Saint  Panl,  Minn.,  and  above  Saint  Lonis. 

Answer.  The  season  of  navigation  for  1875  commenced  April  5  and  ended  Novem- 
ber 19,  lasting  229  days. 

The  total  tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
freights  passing  the  bridge  at  Dubnque  was,  of  boat-measurement,  253,9^  tons.  Of 
this  amount  100,000  toils  stopped  at  Fnlton,  delivering  at  that  point  70,000  tons  (of 
2,000  pounds)  of  grain  and  flour.  The  total  amount  passing  the  bridge  at  Clinton  was 
153,955  boat-tons.  Of  this  amount  42,126  boat-tons  stopped  at  Rock  Island,  leaving 
111,829  boat-tons  goin^  to  Saint  Lonis  carrying  43,320  tons  of  merohandise,  88iper 
cent,  of  which  was  gram  and  flonr.* 

The  tonnage  (of  2,000  pounds)  passing  the  Dubuque  bridge  during  the  season  was 
113,320  tons,  of  which  93^  per  cent,  was  grain  and  flour;  passing  the  Clinton  bridge, 
58,320  tons;  passing  the  Rock  Island  bridge,  43,320  tons;  passing  the  Snrlington 
bridge,  46,522  tons;  this  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  river- tonnage. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  passing  east  over  the  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River  is  as  follows : 


At  what  polDt. 


Winona,  estimated 

La  Crosse '. 

Prairie  Da  Chien 

Dabnqae 

Sabala 

Clinton 

Davenport 

Barlineton 

Keokuk 

Qaiucy 

Hannibal 

Louisiana 

Total  tons  passing  east 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


75,000 

336,330 

270,560 

220,000 

35.833 

495,000 

413,728 

312,295 

19,653 

97,640 

43,605 

36,710 


3, 344,  354 


Grain  and  floor. 


Per  cent. 


75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
60 
85 
50 

18i 
29 


Tods. 


60,000 
244.744 
202.  MO 
163,000 

36,868 
371,250 
309.546 
195,177 

16,705 

48,^ 
7,995 

10,645 


1,659,673 


This  does  not  embrace  the  70,000  tons  left  by  steamers  at  Fulton,  and  going  east 
over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  consisting  wholly  of  grain  and  flour,  and 
all  coming  fiom  west  of  the  river,  nor  the  amount  left  by  steamers  at  Dubuque,  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  and  La  Crosse,  or  from  points  where  there  are  no  bridges. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  is  300,000  tons  of  freight  from  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  moves  east  by  rail,  and  which  does  not  pass  over  any  of  the 
bridges,  making  a  total  tonnage  of  2,644,3i54  tons  of  east-bound  freight  from  west  of 
the  river,  of  which  at  least  2,000,000  tons  consisted  of  grain  and  flour. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  business  on  the  river  is  the  lumber  business. 

The  total  amount  of  manufactared  lumber,  shingles,  laths,  and  logs  coming  into  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Minneapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  is  fully 
1,000,000,000  feet.  About  550,000,000  feet  pass  the  Dubuque  bridge,  about  500,000,000 
feet  pass  the  Clinton  bridge,  about  400,000,000  feet  pass  the  Davenport  bridge.    All  the 

*  The  boat-ton  is  100  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  the  merchandise-ton  is  2,000  pounds 
weight.    The  two  expressions  are,  thrrefore,  entirely  diflereut. 
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logs  are  landed  at  and  above  Saint  Lonis  and  are  manufactured  into  lumber.  The  prod- 
uct is  sent  east  and  west  over  tbe  various  lines  of  railroad.  Some  of  the  manufact- 
ured lumber,  shingles,  and  lath  are  run  farther  down  the  river,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  consumed  at  tlie  towns  along  the  river  below  tbe  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
from  whence  it  is  shipped  east  and  west  on  the  various  lines  of  road  crossing  the  river. 
The  total  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  laths,  and  lo^  would  equal  2,500,(K)0  tons  of 
freight,  nearly  all  of  which  is  towed  by  steamboats  in  rafts  containing  usually  from 
200,000  to  1,000,000  feet  in  each  raft.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  logs  and  lumber  sent 
down  the  Mississippi  River  and  consumed  every  year  is  over  $10,000,000,  and  is  increas- 
ing year  by  year. 

This  is  a  business  which  cannot  be  done  by  rail.  While  the  traffic  in  merchandise 
and  farm-products  is  gradually  seeking  the  railroad  as  a  means  of  transport,  the  lumber 
business  must  always  remain  a  river  business. 

Question  2.  The  proportion  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  and  special-class 
tonnage,  both  east  and  west  bound,  which  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  during  the 
present  year  f 

Answer.  None  of  the  roads  running  west  from  Chicago  keep  a  record  of  the  different 
kinds  of  freight  passing  over  their  lines  east  or  west. 

From  the  best  approximate  estimate  obtainable,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion 
of  first-class  freights  carried  west  would  be  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  of  all  classified 
freights  less  than  15  per  cent.  All  classified  freights  east-bound  embrace  but  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  movement. 

Question  3.  A  statement  in  regard  to  the  discriminations  with  respect  to  rates  on  the 
railroads  of  Iowa. 

Answer.  The  accusations  made  against  the  railroads  of  Iowa  are  numerous.  Many 
of  them  are  true,  and  many  are  not  true ;  but  the  charge  of  discrimination  in  all  of  its 
various  forms  has  been  used  to  create  prejudice  against  the  roads,  and  to  induce  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1874.  The  friends  of  restrictive  legislation  assume  that  all  dis- 
crimination is  unjust,  and  should  therefore  be  declared  illegal.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  muqh  of  the  discrimination  practiced  by  the  roads  is  unjust,  and  in  the  end  un- 
profitable to  the  roads,  as  it  prevents  the  development  of  the  couutry  from  which  their 
business  comes,  and  creates  a  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  people.  By  such  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  restrictive 
legislation  was  awakened.  The  practice  prevailed  on  nearly  or  quite  all  the  trunk 
roads  of  Iowa  of  printing  and  posting  up  a  tariff  of  charges  for  the  public,  to  be  used 
for  transient  and  small  shippers,  and  at  the  same  time  special  contracts  were  made 
with  large  and  regular  shippers  at  very  much  reduced  rates.  The  railroads  were  ac- 
cused of  practicing  this  to  such  an  extent  as  practically  to  drive  small  shippers  out  of 
the  business,  and  to  make  the  business  along  their  line  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  operators. 

They  were  also  accused  of  shipping  grain  from  interior  points  to  Chicago  for  15  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  of  charging  22  cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  towns,  40  miles 
nearer  Chicago,  the  former  being  competing  points  and  the  latter  not.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  charged  $d4  per  car  for  lumber  from  Clinton  to  Dunlap, 
and  only  $45  per  car  to  Council  Bluffs,  48  miles  farther,  the  latter  point  being  a  com- 
peting and  the  former  a  non-competing  point.  Another  road  was  accused  of  carrying 
merchandise  to  Des  Moines  at  a  rate  so  much  less  than  tti  the  towns  east  of  that  point, 
that  the  merchants  doing  business  in  the  smaller  towns  shipped  their  goods  to  Des 
Moines,  and  then  back  at  the  local  rates,  in  order  to  save  expense. 

Such  accusations  were  very  numerous.  The  published  rates  of  some  of  the  trunk- 
lines  of  the  State  app^r  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of  charging  the  public  more  for 
shlppinff  between  interior  towns  of  the  State  and  the  Mississippi  River  towns  than  be- 
tween the  same  interior  towns  and  Chicago  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  roads. 

This  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  all  the  roads  of  the  State. 

Bv  an  examination  of  the  tariffs,  herewith  inclosed,  marked  ^*C  "  and  "  D^*'  in  force  prior 
to  the  law  of  1874,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  local  rates  between  certain  interior  points 
and  the  river  exceeded  the  rates  between  Chicago  and  the  same  points.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  discrimination  against  the  local  business,  and  in  favor  of  the  through 
or  interstate  business. 

But  discriminations  were  chiefly  made  under  special  contracts.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  railroad-tariff  law  of  1874,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  business  was  done  by 
special  contracts  that  published  tariffs  on  many  of  the  roads  afforded  no  guide  as  to 
tne  rates  actually  charged  except  to  transient  shippers.  Since  the  passage  of  that  law, 
the  local  rates  in  the  State  of  Iowa  have  been  more  strictly  adhered  to.  Inclosed 
herewith  will  be  found  Joint  and  local  tariffs  of  the  various  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south  trunk-lines,  showing  tbe  present  rates  under  the  law  and  the  rates  prior  to 
its  passage.  The  real  difference  in  tliese  rates  is  not  as  much  as  appears  upon  the  face 
of  the  tariffs,  as  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  so  much  was  done  on  special  contract 
that  no  computation  oan  be  made  as  to  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  roads.  It 
was  often  the  case  that  a  radical  defect  in  the  published  rates  was  cured  by  a  special 
contract,  and  perhaps  as  often  very  great  ipjustice  was  done  to  rival  shippers  or  towns. 
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since  it  has  been  the  nniversal  practice  of  all  the  roads  to  make  special  rates  for  com- 
peting points,  and  to  pay  bat  little  attention  to  published  rates. 

During  the  season  of  navigation,  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  competitor  for  certain 
kinds  of  freight.  Then  the  roads  so  adjust  their  rates  as  to  prevent  the  business  stop- 
ping at  the  river,  and  make  special  contracts  for  freights  accumulated  at  river  points. 

Question  4.  A  general  statement  of  the  railroad  question  of  Iowa,  iu  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  regulation  of  freight  and  passenger  charges,  and  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Isrws  under  which  such  regulations  nave  been  enforced. 

Answer.  All  the  railroads  of  Iowa  are  organized  under  a  general  incorporation  act 
The  constitution  of  the  State  prohibits  the  granting  of  special  charters,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  roads  are  subject  to  the  same  law,  except  such  roads  as  have  received 
land-grants. 

It  is  held  that  in  these  cases  there  are  special  provisions  which  control  the  question 
of  rates.  The  Chicago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  when  asking  for  special  legis- 
lation some  years  ago,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  abide  by  any  regulations  the  State 
might  make  in  regard  to  rates. 

The  four  main  trunk  lines  running  east  and  west  across  the  State  of  Iowa  are  land- 
grant  roads,  except  eip^hty-two  miles  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  from  Clinton  to  Cedar  Rapids. 

These  roads,  directly  or  indirectly,  control  the  entire  railroad  business  of  the  State, 
and  any  rate  of  freight  fixed  for  them,  either  voluntarily  or  by  law,  fixes  the  rate  for 
all  the  others,  both  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

In  1856,  Congress  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Iowa  a  large  grant  of  land  for  four  lines 
of  road  across  the  State  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  River ;  one  from  Dnbnqae 
to  Sioux  City,  (1,226,558.32  acres;)  one  from  Sabula  and  Lyons  (forfeited)  to  Conncil 
Bluffs;  one  from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs,  (774,674.36  acres ;)  and  one  from  fiar- 
lington  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  (339,108.45 
acres.)  Three  of  these  lines  built  according  to  the  grant  aud  saved  their  lands.  The 
fourth  (from  Sabula  and  Lyons)  forfeited  theirs,  and  their  portion  was  regranted  to  the 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  extending  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Coaocii 
Bluffs,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  This  grant  covered 
1,226,163  acres. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  accepting  the  trust  and  granting  the  land  to  the  varioos 
lines  was  passed  July  14,  1856,  and  took  effect  July  16,  1856,  and  in  making  the  grant 
to  these  lines  the  legislature  made  the  following  provision,  (section  1311  of  the  code 
and  section  14  of  the  act,  page  218  of  the  revision  of  1860 :)  *^  Said  railroad  companies 
accepting  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  rega- 
lations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  enacted  and  provided  tor  by  the  general  assemblj 
of  Iowa,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress  making 
the  grant." 

It  is  understood  that  Judge  Dillon,  United  States  circuit  judge,  has  decided,  at  the 
last  term  of  his  court,  held  in  Des  Moines,  in  May,  1875,  in  a  case  against  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  now  owning  and  operating  the  line  from  Burlin^n 
to  the  Missouri  River,  that  this  section  compels  all  the  land-grant  roads  to  submit  to 
any  regulation  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  government  of  such  roads,  and  that  the 
State  has  the  inherent  right  to  regulate  the  rates  on  all  the  roads  of  the  State.  An 
appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  question  is  to  be 
argued  during  the  present  month. 

The  legislature,  in  1874,  passed  a  railroad-tariff  law,  fixing  maxima  rates,  (a  cony  of 
which  I  herewith  inclose,)  and  also  providing  against  discrimination.  This  law  redoces 
the  rates  on  local  business  (that  is,  business  within  the  limits  of  the  State)  in  some 
cases  fully  one-half,  making  the  rates  uniform  for  like  distances  on  any  part  of  the 
road,  without  reference  to  grades  and  curves.  The  rates  are  fixed  at  so  much  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  without  reference  to  quantity.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  to  compel  the 
roads  to  receive,  way-bill,  send,  and  deliver  very  many  packages  for  one  cent,  two 
cents,  &.C.,  practically  making  them  carry  all  small  packages  for  nothing,  the  rate 
allowed  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  blanks. 

The  friends  of  the  measure  declare  that  they  will  correct  this  defect  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  by  allowing  the  roads  to  charge  twenty-five  cents  for  any  pack- 
age, however  small. 

Some  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  partially  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  reduction  of  their  local  rates,  have  added  largely  to  their  through-charges,  or  charges 
on  inter-State  commerce,  and  in  that  way  have  more  than  made  up  their  losses  on  the 
local  business.  The  practical  effect  of  the  law  is  to  give  the  people  who  do  busiooss 
within  the  State  low  rates,  and  those  who  ship  out  of  the  State  higher  rates.  It  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  business  within  the  State  by  enabling  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  <&c.,  jobbers,  and  wholesale  merchants  to  compete 
successfully  with  outride  parties.  It  also  enables  the  pork-packers  to  ship  hogs  to 
their  places  of  business  at  much  lower  rates  than  before,  as  the  roads  have  always 
heretofore  charged  very  high  rates  on  this  class  of  business.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
it  'm  not  BO  much  a  question  between  the  roads  and  the  people  as  between  the  two 
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clnssea  of  shippen.  Wfaat  the  law  takes  off  tbe  local  basinsBS,  the  roads  add  to  the 
tb  rougb-bnaiiiess. 

Iowa  baviDg  no  market-town  for  her  sarplaB  prodncts,  the  great  bnlk  of  it  goes  to 
Chicago  and  to  points  farthor  east,  and,  being  inter-Btate  commerce,  the  roads  are 
enabled  to  tbis  extent  to  protect  themselves  Eigaiost  the  law. 

Tbe  same  rule,  if  applied  in  Illinois,  would  work  entirety  different  resnlts,  as  nearly 
all  tbe  buxineas  originating  in  that  State  ends  at  Chicago,  and  is  therefore  local  bnsi- 
uess  to  the  titate,  and  is  at  the  same  time  throngh- business,  it  being  carried  from  the 
place  of  shipment  to  tbe  end  of  the  road  ;  and  white  the  local  basinesa  of  Iowa  ia  but 
a  small  part  of  tbe  busiuesa  of  any  one  of  tbe  trunk-lines  rnnning  through  the  State, 
tbe  local  busineaa  of  the  roada  in  Illinois  amounts  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
basiuesB. 

By  reference  to  copy  of  law,  herewith  inclosed,  it  will  be  found  that  maxima  ratea 
and  prevention  of  uujnet  discri  mi  nation  aro  both  embt«oed  within  tbe  scope  of  tbe 

No  road  in  tbe  State  ia  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  They  are  all  olasai- 
fied,  but  in  some  casea  tbe  rate  allowed  by  the  law  is  moro  than  the  rate  charged  by 
the  roada.  Tbe  fact  that  the  law  fixes  the  rates  of  one  road  from  a  competing  point, 
ia  eqnivalent  to  fixing  it  on  all  roads  competing  for  the  same  buslneaB.  The  law  ia 
designed  to  prevent  unjust  dlsorimi nation.  As  will  be  aeeo,  it  makes  the  rate  acoord- 
ing  to  diBtanc«. 

The  regulation  of  ratea  applying  to  all  tbe  roads,  tbey  ara  all  affected  alike.  Rega- 
lating  tbe  local  bnaineea  does  not  necessarily  work  unjust  discrimination.  The  roads 
having  the  power  to  raise  and  lower  their  rat«s  on  inter-State  bnainess  at  pleasure, 
tbey  may  so  regulate  those  rates  as  to  create  unjust  discrimination.  There  are  various 
reasons  assigned  for  tbii  legislation  of  16T4  in  reference  to  railroads,  some  members  of 
tbe  legislature  assigning  one  reason  and  some  another.  Some  of  the  reasons  assigned 
were  merely  imaginary.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument,  and  the  one  prodncing  (be 
greatest  effect,  was  the  practice  of  the  roads  in  discriminating  against  the  local  bnai- 
nees  of  tbe  State,  or  charging  as  much  and  in  many  oases  more  to  and  from  tbe  inte- 
rior points  in  the  State  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  from  the  some  poiats  to  Chicago, 
and  in  making  a  diH'erent  classification  for  all  kinds  of  graiD  on  their  local  tariff  from 
the  one  enforced  on  their  joint  tariffs. 

Another  ground  of  complaint  was  the  cliarglDg  of  a  less  rate  for  long  distances  than 
for  short  distances,  the  former  applying  to  oomi>etittve  business  and  tbe  latter  to  non- 
competitive business.    This  was  practiced  by  all  the  roads. 

Instances  of  this  character  were  numberless.  Tbey  characterized  tbe  rates  on  all 
the   roads,  and  were  claimed  to  be  prima-facie  evidence  of  unjust  discrimination. 


tally  they  were  used  with  powerful  effect  against  the  roads. 

"' y  of  "  monopoly,"  together  with  the  personal  differences  muiij  oi  ldb  luemuen 

e  roads  for  real  or  fancied  grievances,  coDtribnted  to  bring  about 


the  legislation  of  1HT4.     One  illnstration  will  serve  to  show  to  what  extent  persooal 
prejnilice  against  an  employ^  of  a  road  will  influence  legislation. 

During  the  session  of  1>^3,  a  member  living  on  the  line  of  one  of  the  main  roada 
was  found  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  very  stringent  laws  regnlaliug  tbe  rates  of  rail- 
roads, and  no  argument  that  conid  be  presented  produced  any  effect.  He  was  in  favor 
of  tbe  strongest  and  most  stringent  measnres  possible,  and  nothingshortof  that  would 
satisfy  him.  The  discussion  developed  tbe  fact  that  his  reasons  for  desiring  tbe  legis- 
lation were  that  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  employ  of  the  company  had  treated  him 
badly  ;  that  he  had  asked  that  the  offending  operator  be  discharged ;  that  tbe  officers 
of  the  company  bad  declined  compliance  with  tbe  request,  and  he  prnpoeed  to  "get 
even  with  tbeni"  by  passing  a  tariff  law. 

Again,  very  mucb  of  the  contest  was  purely  political.  Tbe  cry  of  "  anti-monopoly  " 
was  seized  upon  by  politicians  as  a  bobby  upon  which  to  gain  political  power. 

There  is  mucb  iti  the  management  of  the  roads  that  is  censurable,  mucb  that  has  a 
tendency  to  create  ill  feeling,  and  much  that  does  not  bring  to  the  roada  any  benefit 
to  offset  tbe  iiyurips  infiicti^  by  them. 

The  diHcriniiiiatiun  against  tbeir  local  business  shown  in  thepnblisbed  rates  created 
a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  roads  in  tbe  aiiuds  of  local  shippers, in  connection 
with  tbe  fact  that  the  published  rate  was  disregardtid  and  special  contracts  were  made 
for  the  bulk  of  the  business,  leaving  but  a  small  fraction  of  tbe  local  bneiuess  to  go  at 
published  rates.  Tbe  local  bnsiuess,  being  only  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
made  but  little  difference  in  tbe  total  earnings. 

If  the  local  rates  had  been  made  to  coulorm  more  nearly  to  the  tbrongh-rates  It 
would  have  relieved  the  roads  from  very  much  of  tbe  odinm  of  ni\)ust  discrimination. 

Another  reason  for  (be  opposition  to  tbe  roads  is  found  iu  tbe  fact  Chat  nil  tbe  main 
trunk-lines  of  the  State  are  controlled  and  mauaged  outside  of  tbe  State,  by  pnrtiea 
who  have  no  iuterest  in  the  State  except  to  make  what  money  they  can  our  :  i  U-; 
business.  The  proprietaries  are  looked  upon  as  rich  and  powerful  corpuratiui.  :ii,i' 
are  making  a  large  amount  of  money  and  charging  more  for  doing  the  carry i|j);i  im 
of  the  State  than  tbey  are  entitled  to. 
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In  many  cases  probably  the  desire  to  enact  restrictive  laws  arose  from  the  opinion 
that  the  authority  of  th^  State  should  be  asserted  in  order  to  keep  the  railroads  in 
check.  Perhaps  no  two  men  who  favor  legislation  would  give  the  same  reasons  for 
their  views. 

The  following  facts  indicate  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  law : 

It  will  be  ob^rved  by  an  examination  of  the  local  tarifi*  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  which  is  plainer  than  any  other,  that  under  the  law  no  allowance  is 
made  for  difference  in  grades  or  curves,  or  for  differences  in  the  expenses  of  doing  the 
business  or  the  amount  to  be  done.  All  the  roads  of  the  same  class  aud  aJl  psita 
of  them  are  placed  on  the  same  level.  A  rate  that  would  be  remunerative  with  foil 
crops  and  low  prices  when  the  grain  will  not  bear  a  high  tariff,  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  roads  when  there  is  a  short  crop,  and  consequently  high  prices,  and 
when  the  crop  would  bear  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  law  allows  the  roads  no  discretion  except  as  to  keeping  at  or  below  the  rates 
fixed,  and  while  the  rates  may  be  remunerative  this  year,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  will  be  remunerative  next  year.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  crop  the  receipts  of  all 
the  roads  of  the  State  might  fall  so  far  below  their  absolute  requirements  as  to  plsce 
them  in  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

There  is  much  more  uncertainty  about  the  amount  of  business  a  road  can  secure  in- 
nually  iu  an  agricultural  country  than  in  any  other.  The  failure  of  the  grain-crop  d 
Iowa  would  take  away  fiilly  three-fourths  of  the  freight  business  of  all  the  railriMMis 
of  the  State.  Again,  under  the  law  the  rate  is  the  same  on  the  west  end  of  the  roadj, 
where  the  country  is  rough  and  broken,  the  grades  steep,  and  the  corves  sharp,  as  od 
the  east  end,  where  the  country  is  comparatively  level  and  the  road  straight. 

On  one  portion  of  the  road  an  engine  will  haul  twice  as  many  oars  ae  on  the  other. 
On  the  western  portions  of  the  roads,  there  being  much  less  business  to  be  done  than  at 
the  east,  the  cost  of  doing  it  is  far  greater. 

The  fact  that  under  the  law  rates  are  made  equal  is  in  no  respect  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  except  by  giving  the  roads  an  excuse  for  raising 
their  rates  on  the  through  or  inter- State  business,  such  business  not  subject  to  State 
legislation.  Again,  by  the  terms  of  the  law  it  will  be  seen  that  all  branch  roads  be- 
longing to  a  trunk-line  are  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  main  line  without  any 
reference  to  earnings,  thus  discriminating  against  a  road  merely  on  accoant  of  its 
ownership. 

If  a  branch  road  earns  less  than  $3,000  per  mile  and  is  operated  by  a  separate  com- 
pany, it  belongs  to  Class  C ;  but  if  it  is  leased  or  operated  by  a  road  earning  over  |4,O00 
per  mile,  it  is  placed  in  Class  A,  thus  discriminating  against  the  roads  which  are  able 
to  operate  these  branches.  In  many  cases  branch  roads  have  been  built  by  local  stock- 
holders and  leased  to  the  trunk-lines  for  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings.  As  soon 
as  leased,  however,  the  law  reduces  the  rates,  in  many  cases  50  per  cent.,  thus  discrim- 
inating not  only  against  the  lessor,  but  also  against  the  lessees,  i.  e,,  the  local  stoek- 
holders.  There  are  a  number  of  branch  roads  in  the  State  which  cannot,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  pay  any  interest  on  the  investment  in  them,  and  the 
reduction  in  rates  made  under  the  law,  makes  them  practically  worthless,  and  a  burden 
even  to  the  operators. 

Again,  the  law  places  all  roads  earning  over  $4,000  per  mile  in  the  same  class,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  road,  the  cost  of  doing  business  over  it,  or  the 
net  earnings  the  owners  are  able  to  obtain  from  it. 

One  of  the  trunk-lines  across  the  State  can  haul  an  average  of  fourteen  cars  to  a 
train  and  earns  |4,048  per  mile ;  another  can  haul  twenty  cars  with  the  same  class  of 
engines  and  earns  $8,000  per  mile.  One  loses  money  on  all  its  Iowa  lines,  the  other 
makes  money,  yet  both  are  in  the  same  class  and  have  to  do  business  at  the  same  rate. 

Another  road,  owned  and  operated  entirely  in  this  State,  all  its  business  being  affected 
by  the  law  and  earning  $4,300  per  mile,  is  classed  with  one  earning  over  $11,000  per 
mile,  with  only  20  per  cent,  of  its  business  affected  by  the  law. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  law  is  based  upon  gross  earnings  without  any  reference  to 
net  results.  Examples  of  the  kind  just  stated  are  numerous  and  show  the  danger  of 
legislating  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  issue. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  law  makes  more  unjust  aiscriminatUms  than  the  roads  ever  did. 

Question  5.  About  what  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  trunk-lines  of  Iowa 
is  not  subject  to  State  regulation  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  comes  under  the 
designation  of  inter-State  commerce  f 

Answer.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  a  strictly  correct  statement  of  percent- 
age cannot  be  made.  From  the  most  reliable  estimates  furnished  by  the  otficers  of  the 
roads,  the  following  statement  would  appear  to  be  practically  correct. 

Over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
business  is  local  and  subject  to  regulation  under  the  law.  Over  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  business  is  local  and  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  law.  Over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  from  33 
to  27  per  cent,  is  local  and  subject  to  regulation  under  the  law.    Over  the  Illinois  Cen- 
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tral  Railroad,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  is  local  and  sniiject  to  regnlation  ander  the  law. 
All  other  traffic  over  each  of  these  lines  being  inter-State  commerce,  is  not  subject  to 
State  regnlation. 

Question  6.  Upon  what  terms  is  California  traffics  pooled  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroads  f  Please  furnish  the  freigh  t  tariffs,  giving  the  **  pool "  rates  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Answer.  The  California  traffic  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  is  pooled  betweenjthe  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Bnrlinj^ton 
and  Quincy  Railroads  as  follows.  Each  company  takeeout  50  per  cent,  of  its  earnings 
on  that  business  for  expenses  of  the  traffic.  The  balance  is  divided  equally  between 
the  companies.  Settlements  are  made  monthly,  and  this  arrangement  applies  to  both 
east  and  west  bound  business. 

The  following  are  the  published  rates  from  Chicago  to  California  per  100  punds : 


Tbroujth 

Pool  proportion . 


Firet 
oUae. 

Second 
cUm. 

Third 

C1«M. 

Fonrth 
oUm. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

•5  00 
74 

$4  00 

59 

13  00 
44 

19  SO 
37 

$9  95 
33 

19  00 
99 

11  75 
25 

11  50 
99 

The  rates  are  the  same  from  all  points  on  the  pool  lines  west  of  Chicago,  and  goods 
can  only  be  shipped  on  through  rates  at  the  Mississippi  River.  From  all  points  west 
of  the  river  they  are  shipped  at  the  local  rates  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  then  at  the  local 
rates  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Question  7.  Which  of  the  trunk-roads  through  Iowa,  extending  to  Chicago,  are  joint 
owners  of  anv  fast-freight  line  in  connection  with  railroads  running  east  of  Chicago  f 

Answer.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railways  have  an  interest  in  the  ^^  Red  Line."  The  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroads  have  no  interest  in  any  fast-freight  line.  Not  over 
5  per  cent,  of  the  produce  that  crosses  the  Mississippi  goes  in  fast-freight-line  cars. 
Fully  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  east-bound  tonnage  from  all  points  at  and  above  Keokuk 
and  below  Saint  Paul  is  shipped  in  local  cars,  and  is  unloaded  in  Chicago  or  Mil- 
waukee. 

Question  8.  Is  the  business  of  all-rail  shippers  of  produce  from  Iowa  to  Atlantic 
ports  increasing,  and  is  this^ll-rail  business  chiefiy  to  interior  points  in  the  Now  En- 
gland and  other  Atlantic  States  T 

Answer.  The  business  of  all-rail  shippers  is  slowly  increasing.  The  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Iowa,  shipped  beyond  Chicago,  goes  to  interior  points  m  the  New  England  and 
other  Atlantic  States.  The  through-billing  business  to  points  east  of  Chicago  has  un- 
doubtedly boon  stimulated  by  the  fast-freight  lines.  Some  of  the  trunk-lines  running 
west  from  Chicago  do  not  allow  their  cars  to  go  east  of  Chicago  with  through  freight, 
but  prefer  to  transship  into  eastern  cars  at  Chicago;  while  other  lines  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency allow  their  cars  to  pass  eastward  with  through  freight. 

Question  9.  Upon  what  terms  are  the  cars  of  the  eastern  roads  allowed  to  run  over 
the  trunk-lines  of  the  State  of  Iowa  f 

Answer.  The  cars  of  all  roads  are  allowed  to  run  to  points  in  Iowa  at  the  regular 
rates.  The  road  owning  the  car  is  credited  one  cent  per  mile  for  the  distance  it  runs 
on  each  road.  Very  few  cars,  except  fast-fr^ight-line  cars,  come  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  except  those  belonging  to  the  roa<&  terminating  at  Chicago. 

Question  10.  Please  to  prepare  tabular  statements  showing  the  number  of  miles 
owned  and  operated  under  lease  or  otherwise  by  the  various  trunk-lines  of  Iowa. 

Answer.  The  number  of  miles  of  road  owned  and  operated  by  the  several  companies 
is  as  follows: 


• 

Owned. 

Leased. 

Operated. 

niinois  Central  Railroad •...•. 

Miles. 

705 
1,415 

922 
1,263 
1,399 

MUes. 

401 

433 

46 

Miles. 
1  106 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 

1,848 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Chicago,  Bnrlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad 

968 
1,263 

225 

1,654 

Qnestion  11.  Please  to  present  snch  statistics  as  you  may  be  able  to  procure  showing 
the  growth  of  business  over  the  north  and  south  roads  of  Iowa. 

Answer.  The  business  of  all  north  and  south  roads  in  Iowa  is  practically  east-bound 
business.    The  north  and  south  roads  carry  their  traffic  to  the  main  eaat  «Ai<k^%^ 
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trunk-lines,  and  it  passes  over  them  to  Cbicaffo.  There  is  practically  no  soath-boDDd 
business.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Railroad  (striking 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Rapids)  goes  to  Chicago.  It 
is  safe  to  calculate  that  9b  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  Iowa  goes  to  Chic^igo  and  MUtcaukee. 
While  the  business  of  the  north  and  south  lines  may  increase,  it  woald  not  show  an 
in  crease  of  south-bound  busine-FS. 

Question  12.  Are  any  of  the  trunk-lines  east  of  Chicago  now  making  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  any  of  the  lines  west  of  Chicago,  or  to  extend  their  own  lines  west  ?  If  sncb 
extension  of  any  eastern  Hue  were  made,  would  not  such  line  be  able  to  make  discrim- 
inating rates  as  against  lake  and  canal  transport  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New 
York? 

Answei'.  If  efforts  are  being  made  by  any  of  the  eastern  roads  to  obtain  control  of 
any  road  west  of  Chicago,  it  is  not  known  to  me.  All  the  efforts  of  this  deacription  are 
supposed  to  be  made  by  individuals. 

The  efforts  to  extend  some  of  the  trunk-lines  east  of  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  fiiver 
is  by  the  construction  of  new  lines,  andtuot  by  getting  control  of  any  i*oad  now  bciit. 
If  a  line  should  be  extended  from  any  of  the  trunk-lines  to  the  Mississippi  River  with- 
out going  through  Chicago,  it  would  create  a  competition  between  cities  rather  tbao 
between  roads,  but  such  extension  would  not  enable  a  road  to  make  any  rates  which 
would  not  come  in  direct  competition  with  roads  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago 
and  lake  and  canal  navigation  to  New  York.  It  would  simply  make  one  more  compet- 
ing line,  and  would  give  such  company  the  advantage  only  of  saving  the  cost  of  going 
through  Chicago,  which  is  estimated  at  five  cents  per  bushel.  There  are  roads  of  the 
description  you  name  at  Davenport,  Keokuk,  Burlington,  Louisiana,  and  Hannibal, 
but  they  simply  compete  for  the  business  just  as  the  other  roads  do. 

Qaestion  13.  Please  to  state  the  cost  of  each  railroad-bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
River  below  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  and  above  Saint  Louis. 

Answer.  The  cost  of  the  several  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  River  is  as  follows : 

At  Hastings 

At  Winona $200,000 

At  La  Crosse,  (boat-crossing) 2O,0(«0 

At  Prairie  Du  Chien,  (pile  and  boat) 120,OUii 

At  Dubuque '. 800,00(1 

At  Sabula,  (temporary) 20,000 

At  Clinton .  600,  CW) 

At  Davenport,  (wagon-bridge  built  conjointly  by  the  Government  and  rail- 
road company) 2,000,000 

At  Burlington t<OO,000 

At  Keokuk 800,000 

AtQuiucy 1,500,000 

At  Hannibal 750, OCH) 

At  Louisiana 800,000 

Question  14.  Please  to  state  to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
commerce  at  Chicago,  and  at  points  south  and  west  of  Chicago,  from  the  shipment  of 
grain  and  other  products  on  account  of  western  dealers  to  shipment  on  account  of  con- 
signees, t.  e,j  the  eastern  purchaser. 

Answer.  The  business  of  through  shipment  to  eastern  markets  from  south  and  we^t 
of  Chicago  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  sharp  competition  between  the  roads  runniDg 
from  various  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  passing  south  of  Chicago  has  ba^i  a 
tendency  to  further  increase  the  through  shipments,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  change 
the  mode  of  doing  business.  Formerly  all  the  business  went  directly  to  Chicago,  that 
being  the  market  for  all  the  surplus  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  but  the  building  of  new  lints 
of  roads  passing  south  of  that  city  has  transferred  much  of  the  business  to  new  chan- 
nels, and  has  so  alarmed  the  merchants  of  Chicago  as  to  call  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  charge  of  intentional  discrimination  against  that  city. 

These  lines  can  control  the  business  during  the  close  of  navigdtion,  but  dnring  lake 
and  canal  navigation  the  rates  are  so  much  less  by  Chicago  that  the  great  bulk  of  tbe 
business  still  seeks  an  outlet  by  the  way  of  the  lakes. 

In  all  new  sections  the  capital  invested  in  the  grain  and  produce  business  is  compar- 
atively small,  and  dealers  are  forced  to  sell  in  the  nearest  market,  but  as  the  coantry 
becomes  older  and  the  dealers  are  able  to  hold  their  graiu  for  a  better  market  and  lo 
wait  longer  for  their  returns,  the  shipments  to  eastern  markets  increase,  and  as  tbe 
facilities  for  direct  through  shipments  increase,  the  competition  of  transportation-liDes 
makes  low  rates,  increases  the  business,  and  creates  a  sharp  competition  between  tbe 
various  cities,  both  East  and  West.  This  state  of  things  is  plainly  manifested  now  Id 
the  excitement  at  Chicago  about  the  discrimination  against  that  city  by  the  '*  cot-off 
roads,''  as  they  are  called,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  roads  are  now  affect- 
ing the  business  of  Chicago  more  than  ever  before. 

Question  15.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  do  freight-rates  on  the  Mississippi 
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Riv^er  at  and  below  Wioona,  Minn.,  regulate  rail- rates  east  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities  f 

Answer.  The  river-rates  at  and  below  Winona  have  very  little  influence  on  rates  to 
the  Atlantic  cities.  The  shipments  of  grain  to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  east-bound  business.  While  the  river  is 
navigable,  the  competition  is  carried  on  mainly  by  short  lines  of  steamers  running  in 
connection  with  some  one  of  the  trunk-lines  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  more  than  by 
through  boats  to  the  lower  river^  as  you  will  see  by  the  amount  carried.  For  instance, 
during  the  season  of  1875  a  short  line  of  steam  boats  and  barges  ran  in  connection  with 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  at  Fulton,  and  brought  to  that  point,  from  up 
the  river,  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  75,000  barrels  of  flour;  and  the  same  line 
delivered  to  the  Rockford  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  at  Rock  Island  probably  15,000  tons 
of  freight.  All  this  business  started  from  points  above  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railways,  which  were  competitors  for  the  same 
business. 

The  season  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  about  two  hundred  and  tweuty 
days,  including  the  stage  of  low  water  when  steamers  cauuot  pass  the  rapids.  A  lai'ge 
portion  of  the  freights  from  west  of  the  river  goes  to  market  after  the  close  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  not  aff'tcted  by  the  competition  of  the  river. 

Question  16.  Please  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  narrow-gauge  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  and  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  point  to  the  economy  of  such  roads. 

Answer.  The  matter  of  narrow-gauge  roads  has  as  yet  hardly  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
an  experiment.  We  have  but  two  short  pieces  of  narrow-gauge  road  in  operation. 
These  are  doing  a  small  business  and  are  operated  very  economically.  They  have  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  or  under  such  circumstances  as  to  indicate  what  the 
result  will  be  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  The  claim  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
narrow-gauge  system  is,  that  by  the  reduction  of  dead  weight  they  can  carry  freights 
and  passengers  much  cheaper  than  the  broad-gauge  roads.  It  may  turn  out  that  in 
trying  to  save  dead  weight  they  have  so  lightened  their  stock  that  the  cost  of  repairs 
will  be  fully  equal  to  the  difierence  saved  in  dead  weight.  But  none  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  roads  have  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  depreciation,  and  until  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  stock  wears  out,  bridges  and  ties  decay,  and  iron  requires  renewal 
can  be  determined,  no  just  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two  systems.  The 
width  of  the  gauge  is  not  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of  this  class  of  roads, 
except  in  so  &r  as  it  enables  the  builders  to  lighten  their  rolling-stock  and  to  run 
sharper  curves  with  safety. 

A  road  built  with  a  narrow  road-bed,  small  ties,  light  iron,  and  correspondinglv  light 
rolling-stock,  without  any  reference  to  the  width  of  gauge,  can  be  built  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  present  style  of  broad-guage  roads  that  it  requires  comparatively  a  small  in- 
vestment of  capital  for  construction,  aud  a  correspondingly  small  outlay  to  operate,  so 
that  such  a  road  would  be  able  to  live  and  pay  expenses  upon  a  business  that  would 
not  pay  operating  expenses  on  an  ordinary  4-foot  bi-inch  gauge. 

No  narrow-gauge  road  has  yet  been  built  in  this  country  of  sufficient  length  to  de- 
termine what  their  relative  capacity  will  be  compared  with  the  standard  gauge,  or  to 
what  extent  a  saving  can  be  made  in  dead  weight  or  in  operating  expenses.  So  far  as 
the  system  has  been  tried  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is  uow  in  contemplation 
by  parties  intending  to  build  a  new  road  in  the  Northwest  to  adopt  the  same  weight 
of  material  and  rolling-stock  as  the  narrow  gauge  and  still  use  the  wide  gauge.  If  tnis 
road  is  built  as  contemplated,  it  will  aid  in  determining  whether  the  width  of  the  gauge 
is  an  essential  element  ol  success. 

Tonnage  account^  1875,  Keokuk  Xorthern  Line  Packet  Company,  showing  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried  down  stream  from  Saint  Paul  and  all  points  to  all  points  to  Saint  LouiSj  Mo. 


DestinatioD,  in  divisions. 


Floor. 


Wheat. 


Meroban- 
dise. 


Total. 


From  Saint  Paul  to  points  to  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  in- 
clasive. 

Muscatine  to  points  to  Keokuk  inclns've 

Warsaw  to  points  to  Saint  Louis  inclusive 


Total 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  23,  1876. 

The  above  table  of  tonnage  is  furnished  by  the  JCeokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Com- 
pany, representing  their  business  for  the  year  1875,  they  being  the  only  Hue  of  mer- 
chant-boats between  Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Paul ;  all  the  other  lK>ats  on  tbe  river  being 
either  short-line  boats  operated  in  connection  with  some  railroad  or  raft-boats  ruuning 
logs  and  lumber. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON, 
THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION-LINES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  MB. 
HAMILTON  A.  HILL,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.     1876. 

Question  1.  What  rebates  are  allowed  the  shippers  of  grain  and  floar  at  Boelon  in 
case  snch  commodities  are  exported,  and  is  such  rebate  made  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies, or  by  one  or  more  railroad  companies,  and,  if  so,  by  vhat  company  or  oob- 
panies  f 

Answer.  When  the  Cnnard  Steamship  Company  bef^n,  in  1871,  to  send  its  larji^e 
propellers  regularly  every  week  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  direct,  arrangements  were 
entered  into  between  it  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  by  whidi 

grain  and  other  articles  of  western  produce  could  be  delivered  in  Liverpool  bv  wty  of 
oston,  at  as  low  rates  as  by  the  Grand  Trunk  route  through  Portland,  and  by  tlu 
various  trunk-lines  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Liverpool. 

These  arrangements  included  a  rebate  on  the  railway  rate  of  freight  to  BoetOD,  ud 
I  understand  toat  this  has  been  made  to  the  shipper  by  the  railroad  company. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  steamships  of  the  Dominion  line,  employed 
in  the  trade  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  summer  season,  have  been  sailing  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early 
spring.  A  new  steam-line,  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Leyland,  of  Liverpool,  has  made  itt 
appearance  on  this  route  the  present  spring.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  westera 
produce  shipped  by  both  of  these  lines  receives  the  benefit  of  the  rebate  precisely  as 
]f  shipped  by  the  Cnnard  line ;  and  that  the  rebate  is  made  on  merchandise  arriving 
in  Boston  by  the  other  railroads  terminating  here,  as  well  as  by  the  Boston  and  Albaoy 
Railroad. 

The  sole  object  of  this  rebate  has  been  and  is  to  encourage  the  export  of  western 
produce  from  the  port  of  Boston. 

There  is  no  '*  combination  "  between  any  of  the  railroad-lines  and  any  of  the  foreign 
steamship  companies  coming  to  this  port ;  only  co-cperation  in  a  harmonious  and 
friendly  spirit  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  for  the  good  of  the  port. 

Question  2.  Has  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  route  yet  developed  any  increase  in  the  grain 
business  of  Boston,  and  has  the  competition  of  this  line  tended  to  reduce  the  £reight- 
charges  on  grain  fiom  the  West  to  Boston  f 

Answer.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  route  has  no  facilities  as  yet  for  handling  grain,  and 
therefore  there  has  been  no  competition  on  its  part  by  which  prices  have  been  lowered. 
Two  or  three  shipments  of  grain  came  to  hand  by  it  last  winter,  bat  none  is  ar- 
riving now. 

Question  3.  Please  to  state  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  coastwise  steamer 
lines  between  Boston  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  and  Balti- 
more respectively — 

(a)  For  every  one  hundred  tons  of  freight  moved  north,  about  how  many  tons  of 
freight  are  moved  south  ? 

(h)  Is  it  true  that  the  tonnage  of  north-bound  freights  on  each  one  of  these  hnes 
being  very  much  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  carried  south,  they  can  afiford  to  carry 
south-bound  freights  at  very  much  lower  rates  than  they  must  necessarily  charge  on 
their  north-bound  trips,  and  that  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  combine  with  the 
Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Roads  at  New  York,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Baltimore,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Boston  freight  to  the  West,  in  competition  with  the  direct  rail-line  composed 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  its  western  connections,  and  the  Vermont 
'Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Line  f 

(c)  Do  you  regard  the  transportation  of  freights  westward  by  means  of  these  coast- 
wise steamer  lines,  in  connection  with  the  railroads  west  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  as  afibrding  a  reliable  and  effective  competition  to  the  Boston  and 
Albany  and  Central  Vermont  line  ? 

(d)  Is  not  the  quantity  of  freight  which  can  be  shipped  from  Boston  to  the  West  on 
such  lines  necessarily  limited  by  the  average  amount  of  available  freight-space  in  the 
steamers  bound  south  from  Boston  ! 
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Answer,  (a)  For  every  one  hundred  tons  of  freight  moved  north  by  the  three  coastwise 
steamship  lines,  named  in  the  inquiry,  the  naiuber  of  tons  moved  south  by  each  is 
reported  to  me  as  follows : 

Tong. 

New  York  Metropolitan  line 40 

Philadelphia 66f 

Baltimore 40 

(h)  The  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  traffic  is  mainly  northward  nndonbtedly  enters 
into  the  calculations  of  these  lines,  and  of  the  railway  companies  with  which  they  con- 
nect, in  fixing  their  rates  of  transportation ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  all- 
rail  routes  to  the  seaboard  the  bulk  brought  to  the  East  considerably  exceeds  that 
carried  to  the  West,  and  that  a  great  many  cars  by  these  lines  ^o  back  empty  for  the 
seaboard.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  Boston  business  being  so  much  added  to 
what  mav  be  called  the  natural  traffic  of  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  these  companies  have  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  culti- 
vate and  encourage  it  by  making  liberal  terms  in  connection  with  the  coastwise  steam- 
ship-lines respectively. 

(c)  These  lines  have  undoubtedly  been  very  useful  to  the  business  community  in  and 
about  Boston,  and  they  have  been  effective  in  keeping  down  the  rates  over  the  direct 
lines  with  which  they  nave  entered  into  competition.  They  occupy  more  time  in  tran- 
8it,|however,  and  they,  of  course,  involve  transshipment ;  so  that  freight  requiring  quick 
dispatch,  and  that  which  suffers  from  much  handling,  would  usually  be  forwarded  by 
the  all-rail  routes.  By  the  Philadelphia  aud  Baltimore  lines,  the  shipper  would  also 
have  to  effect  marine  insurance. 

(d)  The  capacity  of  these  coastwise  steamship  lines  is  large,  the  vessels  to  New  York 
going  daily,  to  Baltimore  three  times  a  week,  and  to  Philadelphia  twice  a  week ;  their 
managers  are  enterprising ;  they  add  tonnage  as  it  is  needed,  and  they  intend  to  keep 
apace  with  the  times.  I  should  say  that  the  quantity  of  freight  which  can  be  shipped 
by  them  to  the  West  is  limited  by  the  average  amount  of  available  freight-space 
which  they  have  to  provide  for  the  business  coming  from  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Question  4.  Is  cotton  brought  to  Boston  from  the  centers  of  production  in  the  Gulf 
or  other  Southern  States  by  rail,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

Answer.  Cotton  has  for  some  time  past  been  coming  to  Boston  from  the  sources  of 
snpply  both  by  the  all-rail  routes  and  by  the  mixed  routes  referred  to  in  inquiry  No.  6. 

This  trade  is  now  considered  as  part  of  the  regular  and  legitimate  business  of  all 
these  lines,  and  it  is  steadily  increasing.  I  hear  tbat  bills  of  lading  have  been  signed 
in  Memphis  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton  from  that  city  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Bos- 
ton, at  iive-eighths  of  a  penny  a  pound,  which  is  certainly  very  cheap.  The  advantages 
which  these  routes  offer  over  the  old  water-route  are  great  saving  in  time  and  approx- 
imate certainty  as  to  date  of  delivery. 

Question  5.  Please  to  state  the  ocean  rates  during  the  year  1375  from  Boston  to  Liv- 
erpool. 

Answer.  For  the  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  by  steamer  during  the  year  1875  see 
schedule  marked  '*  C."  No  shipments  are  made  to  Liverpool  by  sailing-ships,  but  such 
vessels  are  sometimes  loaded  to  go  to  Cork  for  orders.  The  rates  by  them  for  grain, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  from  one  penny  to  three  halfpence  a  bushel  less 
than  by  steamers.  The  insurance  by  them  would  usually  be  douole  what  is  charged 
for  steamers. 

Question  6.  Are  not  the  advantages  of  Boston  in  the  transportation  of  New  England 
manufactures  to  the  West  necessarily  confined  within  certain  geographical  limits,  be- 
yond which  goods  would  naturally  be  shipped  to  New  York  or  to  other  points,  even 
under  the  discriminating  rates  now  prevailing  in  favor  of  Boston,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting such  goods  to  Boston  and  from  thence  to  points  at  the  West  and  South  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  direct  transport,  or  of  transport  to  New  York  aud  thence  to  the  South 
and  West  f 

Answer.  In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  domestic  merchandise  of  New 
England  should  not  l>e  shipped  direct  to  all  points  of  distribution  or  places  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  wherever  they  may  be.  Tiiere  is  nothing  gained,  but 
additional  cost  is  incurred  in  sending  merchandise  to  New  York,  from  thence  to  be 
forwarded  to  its  ultimate  destination. 

About  the  year  1849  or  1350  the  commission  agents  selling  domestic  dry-goods  in 
Boston  opened  branch  houses  in  New  York  to  supply  the  trade  there.  This  has  since 
been  regarded  by  most  people  as  a  very  unfortunate  step,  as  it  was  certainly  an  unnec- 
essary one.  This  branch  of  business  might  have  been  retained  in  Boston,  Just  as  the 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  always  been. 

The  effect  of  this  step,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  may  be  modified  by  the  fact 
that  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  other  western  cities  have  oecome  very  important  points 
of  distribution,  and  goods  are  now  sent  to  those  cities  direct  from  the  New  England 
mills;  but  the  injury  sustained  by  Boston  in  its  general  business  in  consequence  of 
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fbis  diversion  of  a  branch  of  its  legitimate  trade,  the  distribution  of  the  products  ot 
its  own  mills,  can  never  be  wholly  repaired. 

Qaestion  7.  If  snch  discrimination  in  favor  of  Boston  as  to  west-bonnd  movemeDts 
shonld  continue  with  respect  to  foreifi^n  merchandise,  do  you  think  that  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  merchandise  would  be  deflected  from  New  York  to  Boston  ? 

Answer.  This  discrimination  has,  no  doubt,  operated  favorably  for  the  wholesak 
West  India  goods  trade  of  the  city,  but  it  probably  has  had  no  effect  on  the  trade  In 
foreign  dry  goods. 

Question  8.  Please  to  state  as  accurately  as  possible  the  territory  of  the  New  England 
States  within  which  manufactured  goods  are  chiefly  marketed  in  Boston,  and  theartea 
within  which  such  commodities  are  chiefly  marketed  in  New  York. 

Answer.  Under  the  branch-house  system,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
my  answer  to  inquiry  No.  10,  part  of  the  goods  made  by  all  the  larger  manafactariDg 
establishments  in  New  England  are  marketed  in  New  York. 

I  would  say  that  most  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  aod 
Western  Vermont  go  to  New  York ;  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  Western  Massacha- 
setts,  probably  one-half  at  least  go  to  New  York,  the  rest  coming  to  Boston ;  of  the 
manufactured  goods  of  Eastern  Massachnsetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Eastern 
I  Vermont,  I  should  say  that  the  larger  part  finds  a  market  in  or  through  Boston,  and 
the  rest  goes  to  New  York. 

Question  9.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  discriniinations  as  to  west-bohnd  freights  in 
favor  of  Boston  eqnal  or  exceed  the  commercial  value  of  the  discriminations  againjt 
Boston  and  in  favor  of  New  York  on  east-bound  traffic  ? 

Answer.  By  no  means.  The  disadvantage  to  Boston  from  the  discrimination  aj^inst 
it  on  eastward  traffic  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  advantage  received  by  it  from  faro^ 
able  discriminations  on  freight  bonnd  to  the  West. 

Question  10.  Do  yon  regardfthe  discriminations  against  Boston  with  respect  to  east- 
bound  freights,  and  in  favor  of  Boston  with  respect  to  west-bound  freights,  as  being 
simply  the  result  of  a  contest  between  the  various  railroads,  or  as  the  resalt  of  a  com- 
bination between  such  roads  in  carrying  out  what  they  deem  to  be  a  line  of  policy 
which  best  serves  their  own  interests  T 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  all  these  questions  of  rates,  involving  more  or  less  of  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  or  against  particular  cities,  are  generally  settled  by  what  is  reported 
as  conducive  to  the  best  interest  of  the  railway  companies. 

It  shonld  be  added,  however,  to  this  general  statement,  that  the  long  outside  lines 
consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  quote  a  somewhat  lower  rate  to  shippers  from  Bos- 
ton, because  they  could  not  secure  the  carrying  of  their  goods  unless  they  did  so ;  they 
must  convey  the  merchandise  at  less  rates  than  the  direct  lines,  so  as  to  meet  the  dis- 
advantages of  longer  time  and  more  transshipments  nnder  which  they  rest. 

For  example,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  line  carries  merchandise  5 
cents  per  100  ponnds  less  than  is  charged  nnder  joint  tariffs  on  the  direct  routes, 
believing  that  only  in  this  way  it  can  compete  with  them  at  all.  Boston  merchants 
feel  that  this  line  has  been  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 

With  regard  to  freight  coming  east  to  Boston,  the  New  York  Central  BLailroad  Com- 
pany must  be  regarded  as  the  strong  and  regulating  power,  and  the  other  lines  con- 
•  sider  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  come  in  by  agreement  to  whatever  it  proposes  aod 
insists  upon. 

Question  11.  Please  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  the  main  points  involved  in  the 
contest  now  being  carried  on  between  the  Grand  Trunk,  New  York  Central,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroads  with  respect  to  the  Boston  businees, 
and  state  the  terms  upon  which  those  roads  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  them. 

Answer.  The  contest  which  you  mention  arose,  as  I  understand,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  New  York  Central  and  other  lines  lo  allow  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Cenuil 
Vermont  line  to  charge  less  than  themselves  by  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  merchan- 
dise carried  by  it  through  Canada. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  order  to  secure  nniformity  of  rates  on  all  the  routes,  the 
other  lines  interested  offered  to  contribute  to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont 
line  an  amount  which  shonld  be  an  equivalent,  for  the  value  of  the  traffic  which  by 
this  arrangement  it  would  lose,  but  this  offer  was  not  accepted.  On  what  terms  the 
agreement  finally  entered  into  was  based  I  am  not  informed,  but  this  agreement 
has  been  of  short  duration,  and  a  vigorons  competition  among  the  various  hnes 
seems  to  have  commenced  again.  I  am  told  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agree- 
ment freight  continued  to  go  from  Boston  throngh  Canada  to  the  West,  and  I  infer 
that  the  rates  were  made  satisfactory  to  tb^  shippers. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  also  claimed  the  right  to 
carry  merchandise  from  Boston  at  rates  below  those  charged  by  the  direct  line,  and 
that  the  open  rupture  of  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  was  immediately  pro- 
duced by  it  contracting  for  freight  from  Boston  to  Chicago  at  16  to  18  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  line  afterwards  carried  freight 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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Question  11.  Do  yoa  coDsider  that  the  recent  adjnstment  of  weHt-bound  rates  abol- 
ishing the  discriminations  against  New  York  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  or  was  it  simply  an  agreement  between  the  various  roads  in  order  to 
avert  a  railroad  war  7 

Answer.  The  force  of  pnblic  opinion,  as  it  found  expression  through  the  merchants 
and  business-men  of  New  York,  undoubtedly  hastened  a  settlement  of  Ohe  controversy, 
which,  however,  must  have  been  terminated  in  some  way  before  long,  because  of  the 
loss  to  which  it  was  subjectiog  the  companies  concerned  in  it. 

Question  12.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  year  1875  the  published  freight  tarififs  af- 
forded no  indication  whatever  of  the  actual  rates  charjo^ed  on  west-bound  traffic,  and 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year  utter  demoralization  existed  as  to  competi- 
tive rates  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  f 

Answer.  That  was  the  fact  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  am  told  there  was  no 
prominent  miller  in  the  West  who  could  not  go  to  a  railroad  agent  and  make  a  private 
and  special  rate  for  his  flour,  a  rate  which  often  the  consignee  at  the  East  was  not 
aware  of.  The  rates  specified  in  bills  of  lading  were  no  certain  guide  as  to  the  amount 
actually  paid.  In  such  cases  the  rebates  were  paid  to  the  consignor  at  the  West.  This 
state  of  things  probably  still  continues. 

Question  13.  Please  to  refer  to  any  branches  of  the  commerce  of  Boston  which  have 
been  deflected  from  that  city  to  New  York,  or  to  other  points,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
crimination made  by  railroad  companies. 

Answer.  The  general  export-trade  ^rom  Boston  to  Europe  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  lower  rate  charged  on  flour,  ^ain,  and  other  western  products,  to  New 
York,  as  compared  with  Boston,  and  this  has  resulted  more  or  less  nnfavorably 
upon  the  import-trade.  Thns  when  the  Cnnard  steamers  were  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  Boston,  in  1868,  the  reason  announced  was  that  they  ocnld  not  obtain  return  car- 
goes to  Liverpool.  Other  causes,  however,  have  operated  in  the  past  to  the  injury  of 
the  export-trade  of  Boston ;  besides,  the  mere  difference,  as  some  of  us  have  contended, 
might  long  ago  have  been  overcome,  in  good  degree,  by  the  saving  in  cost  of  handling 
and  transshipping,  which  a  proper  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  port  would 
secnre. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  principal  railroad  lines  have  been  extended  to  tide- 
water, a  suitable  elevator  has  been  built  at  East  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  Company,  and  this  company  has  met  the  enterprise  of  the  Cunard  line  in  the 

E roper  spirit,  and  has  co-operated  with  it  in  its  efforts  to  build  up  the  export-trade  to 
•iverpool.    A  large  and  steady  increase  in  this  trade  may  from  this  time  forward  be 
looked  for. 

Question  14.  To  what  extent  is  grain  purchased  at  Boston  by  steamer  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  cargoes  to  Europe  T 

Answer.  Three  or  four  years  ago  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ^ive  a  new  impulse  to  the  export-trade  to  Liverpool ;  latterly,  not  all. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  leading  mer- 
chants, fluctuation  of  rates  on  trunk-railroads  out  of  Boston  are  or  are  not  greater 
than  those  on  ocean  freights  generally. 

Answer.  Ocean  rates  of  freight  are  subject  to  almost  daily  fluctuations,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  rates  by  rail,  except  under  special  and  peculiar  oircumitauces,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time. 

Question  16.  What  is  the  present  cost  per  bushel  for  the  direct  transfer  of  grain 
from  railroad-cars  into  sea-going  vessels,  and  what  is  the  average  cost  of  such  transfer, 
provided  grain  h  shipped  from  cars  into  warehouses,  and  from  thence  into  sea-going 
vessels  T 

Answer.  The  elevator  charges  are  li  cents  a  bushel  for  passing  through,  with  the 
privilege  of  remaining  ten  days ;  insurance  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  a  guarantee 
of  weight.    For  every  additional  ten  days,  or  part  of  ten  days,  i  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Question  26.  Have  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  roads  forming  the 
Central  Vermont  connection  to  the  West  provided  elevators  from  which  grain  can  be 
shipped  directly  to  ocean  steamers  f 

Answer.  The  only  elevator  here  at  which  sea-going  steamers  can  load,  is  that  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  which  has  a  capacity  of  a  million  bushels.  The  Fitch- 
burgh  Railroad  Company  has  long  been  talking  about  building  an  elevator,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  purpose  on  its  part  to  do  anything  at  present.  The  Lowell  Rail- 
road Company  has  also  had  it  in  contemplation  to  build  an  elevator,  and  in  other 
ways  to  develop  its  terminal  facilities,  but  has  done  nothing  because  it  has  not  been 
able  to  carrv  into  effect  a  consolidation  with  the  various  lines  between  Nashua  and 
Ogdensburgh.  The  resignation,  recently,  of  the  late  general  manager,  Mr.  Oeorge 
Stark,  is  a  great  calamity  to  this  line.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  for  years  been  urging 
upon  the  through-lines  from  the  interior  the  importance  of  supplying  the  facilities  re- 
ferred to  above,  for  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  port. 

Question  29.  In  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  West  to  Boston,  or  from  Boston  to 
the  West,  do  any  of  the  roads  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals  at  rates  below 
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those  charged  the  pablic  generally,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Boston  merchants  are  nicli 
discriminations  favorable  to  or  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  that  city? 

Answer.  There  is  seldom  a  time,  probably,  when  large  shippers  cannot  make  special 
rates  both  from  and  to  the  seaboard,  but  as  snch  variations  from  the  published  tariffs 
are  not  confined  to  the  Boston  bnsiness,  this  city  derives  no  benefit  from  them  which 
gives  it  any  advantage  over  other  cities  on  the  seaboard. 

Question  30.  Have  the  higher  ocean  rates  at  Baltimore  and  New  York  tended  to  io- 
crease  the  amonnt  of  exports  from  Boston,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  high  nt€i 
at  the  latter  ports  been  simply  the  resultis  of  a  larger  amonnt  of  freight  offering  at 
those  ports  and  of  the  better  paying  cargoes  from  foreign  countries,  the  latter  tendinis 
to  increase  the  general  bnsiness  of  those  ports  and  thus  to  increase  the  demand  for 
shipping? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  the  higher  ocean  rates  at  New  York  and  Baltimore  result  from 
the  larger  amount  of  freight  offering  at  those  ports  and  from  the  better  paying  cargoes 
from  foreign  countries  which  are  brought  to  them.  The  lower  rates  at  Boston  are  en- 
abling the  shippers  here  to  make  np  for  lost  time  in  the  past.  Some  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, have  a  standing  offer  from  some  of  the  steamship  companies,  of  a  peunj  a 
bushel  for  grain,  under  the  New  York  rates  for  Liverpool,  whatever  those  may  be. 
Perhaps  the  steamship  companies  are  compensated  in  part  for  thiB  deduction  by  what 
they  save  in  general  expenses  at  Boston  as  compared  with  New  York. 

One  trouble  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Boston  has  been  and  is  a 
want  of  ample  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain.  Boston  is  not  a  grain  market  to 
any  considerable  extent,  at  present.  If  there  were  large  supplies  iiere  constantly 
ready  for  shipment  from  whicn  orders  could  be  filled  on  the  moment,  ocean  rates  here 
would  not  vary  much,  if  at  all,  from  what  they  are  at  competing  ports.  There  will 
be  a  change  in  this  regard  in  Boston,  bye  and  bye. 

Question  32.  How  do  the  terminal  charges  for  the  transportion  of  grain  and  other 
freights  at  Boston,  compare  with  similar  charges  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more T 

Answer.  The  terminal  charges  are  believed  to  be  considerably  lower  in  Boston  than 
in  New  York.  I  am  not  informed  with  regard  to  Philadelphia.  At  Baltimore  I  shoold 
snppose  that  they  would  be  about  the  same  as  at  Boston,  the  facilities  at  the  steamship 
wharves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  being  as  good  as,  bat  no  better 
than,  those  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  at  East  Boston. 

Question  33.  Why  is  it  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  its  western  connections  refuse 
to  gna^ntee  weights  on  bills  of  lading  to  Boston  f  In  this  connection  please  state  the 
classes  of  merchandise  on  which  this  guarantee  is  desired  at  Boston. 

Answer.  Answering  the  last  part  of  this  inquiry  first,  guaranteed  weights  on  rail- 
road bills  of  lading  are  desired  especially  on  grain.  The  companies  ought  to  gire 
them,  but  they  tell  our  merchants  that  to  do  so  would  involve  the  weighing  of  the 
grain  at  all  the  points  in  the  West  where  it  is  received  and  that  many  of  these  are 
small  places  where  there  are  no  weighing  facilities.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
Company  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  consignees  in  New  York  obtain  bills  of  ladiogfirom 
the  West  with  guaranteed  weights,  and,  as  I  believe  the  fact  really  to  be,  parties  in 
the  trade  here  are  naturally  annoyed  at  this  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  business- 
men of  the  two  cities,  and  think  that  if  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  in- 
sisted upon  it,  they  might,  through  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  seonre 
the  desired  arrangement  for  Boston. 

Question  36.  How  do  ocean-steamer  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  compare  with  the 
rates  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  T 

Answer.  They  are  regulated  by  altogether  different  standards.  Just  now  the  earn- 
ings of  the  steamers  on  the  trips  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  are  only  about  one-third 
as  much  as  on  the  trips  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.  Owing  to  the  present  dullness  of 
trade,  there  is  but  little  freight  offering  for  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  and  some  of 
the  ships  are  coming  over  with  coal  on  board  sufficient  for  the  return-trip. 

Question  42.  For  every  100  tons  shipped  from  Boston  to  Europe,  about  how  man? 
tons  are  received  at  Boston  from  Europe  f 

Answer.  Until  now  the  capacity  of  the  steamers  has  been  fully  occupied  on  both  the 
outward  and  homeward  passages.  The  ships  coming  this  way  previously  to  1874 
brought  large  numbers  of  emigrant  passengers,  and  this  displaced  so  much  cargo. 

Question  44.  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  hud  a  blank  marked  **  BJ*  It  is  supposed 
that  you  may  be  able  to  procure  the  required  data  from  the  freight  department  of  th« 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company. 

Answer.  Quantity  of  grain  and  fiour,  live  stock,  animals,  and  provisions,  received  at 
western  termini  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  during  the  year  1875 : 


I 


Commodities.  Qaantlty  received. 

Flour,  barrels 1,794,025 

Wheat,  bushels » 1,048,5® 

Com,  bushels 10,238,001 
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Quantity  received. 

Rve,  bushels 3,871 

Oats,  busbela 3.928,979 

Barley,  bushels 51,528 

Live  animals.  Nnmber. 

Cattle,  cars  of 12,550 

Sheep,  care  of 1,639 

HogSy  care  of 5,668 

Provisions,  pounds 

The  above  is  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1875. 

Schedule  C. — Rates  of  freight  by  the  only  regular  ateamahip  line  {Cunard)  tckich  saihd 

from  Boston  to  Liverpool  during  1875. 

.   [Weekly sailing] 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.... 

October 

Koveraber 

December 

Average 


• 

a 

I 

• 

b 
d 

o 

«.  d. 
0    8f 

0    8i 
0    li 
0    54 
0    5 
0    6 
0    7 
0   u 
0    6 
0    6^ 
0    li 
0    H 

t.  d. 

'■*3*a' 

9    6 

"V'i 

9    9 
9    9 
9    8 
3    0 
3    9 

0    7* 

9  11 

« 
a 
o 


8 

&4 


«.  d. 

48  0 
40  3 
31  10 
97    0 


97 
30 
33 
35 
30 
30 
36 
45 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


34    6 


•  Nearly. 

Question  45.  What  are  the  terminal  charges  at  Boston  connected  with  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  ^ain  for  export  T 

Answer.  I  am  informed  by  the  agent  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  in  Boston, 
that  the  following  are  the  only  terminal  charges  to  the  steamer,  connected  with  the 
receipt  and  loading  of  grain  at  East  Boston : 

Transportation  from  the  elevator  to  the  steamer Oil 

Labor  trimming  in  the  hold,  about 001 

Total  per  bushel 012 

There  is  no  wharfage ;  the  elevating  expenses  are  borne  by  the  railroad  company  in 
an  additional  rate  on  through-shipments,  and  by  shippore  on  local  lots. 

Question  46.  To  what  extent  are  the  New  England  States  supplied  with  grain  and 
flour  from  the  Boston  market  T 

Answer.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  New  England  States  now  receives 
ita  grain  and  flour  direct  from  the  West.  The  localities  immediately  around  Boston 
are  supplied  from  this  market.  Large  sales  of  flour  and  grain  are  made  in  Boston  for 
all  parts  of  New  England,  but  the  shipment  is  from  the  West  direct  to  the  various 
places  of  consumption,  the  property  not  coming  here  at  alL  Sales  are  also  made  in 
the  West  to  a  considerable  extent  for  New  England,  independently  of  Boston  alto- 
gether. I  am  told  that  the  actual  distribution  in  New  York  of  flour  and  grain  to  New 
England  has  almost  ceased. 

Question  47.  What  is  being  done  toward  securing  a  direct  rail  line  from  Boston  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  and  Lake  Ontario  route  T 

Answer.  There  are  one  or  two  projects  for  straightening  and  extending  the  short 
lines  connecting  with  the  Hoosac  tunnel  at  its  western  extremity,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
distance  thence  to  Schenectady.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  will  be  done,  for  some 
time  to  come,  toward  constructing  a  new  and  independent  route  from  the  tunnel  to 
Oswego,  as  was  talked  about  a  few  yeare  ago,  to  meet  the  Lake  Ontario  shore  line.  I 
am  told  that  this  line  is  now  controlled  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
and  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbur^h  Railroad  Companies,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  expected,  certainly,  to  discriminate  m  any  way  against  New  York.  The  policy 
of  all  1  ftilrood  companies,  no  matter  in  what  interest  projected,  must  be  governed  by 
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the  coarse  of  trade.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  laws  of  trade,  and  in  the  fixity  of 
their  operations  in  the  lone  mn.  I  have  never  expected  that  any  east  and  west  lineti 
of  railway  beyond  the  Hudson  River  wonldbe  run  for  the  exclosive  or  even  paramount 
benefit  of  Boston.  I  recognize  the  position  of  New  York  as,  in  an  important  sense, 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  there  are 
other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where  a  portion  of  the  export  and  import  trade  can 
be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  interior ;  farther,  that  Boston  is  one  of  those  cities ;  and 
further,  that  her  position  and  trade  entitle  her  to  as  low  rates  to  and  from  the  West  as 
New  York.  If  the  rates  of  transportation  are  thus  equalized,  the  merchants  of  Boston 
have  no  doubt  that  they  can  saccessfully  compete  with  New  York  for  a  share  of  the 
foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  continent. 

Qaestion  48.  About  what  proportion  of  the  grain  exported  at  Boston  is  shipped  on 
through  bills  issued  at  the  West  t 

Answer.  About  one-eighth. 

Question  49.  About 'what  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  of  exports  from  Boston  is 
shipped  on  through  bills  issued  at  the  West,  aud  what  proportion  is  shipped  directlj 
from  Boston  f 

Answer.  About  one-half  on  local  bills  of  lading  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  aboat 
one-half  on  through  bills  of  lading  issued  at  points  in  the  West. 


i 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BALTI- 
MORE AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY, 
BY  MR.  GEORGE  U.  PORTER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  BOARD 
OF  TRADE.     1876. 

Qnestion  1.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  allowaDce  made  of  3  cents  per  bnshel,  or  per 
100  pooods,  on  grain  shipped  from  the  West  to  Baltimore  for  export.  Please  state 
whether  such  drawback  is  made  by  the  railroad  company  or  by  the  steamship  company, 
and  what  special  advantages  the  port  of  Baltimore  enjoys  in  this  respect,  or  generally, 
with  respect  to  railroad  rates,  steamer  rates,  and  charges  for  elevating  and  warehousing 
and  transferring  from  car  to  ship.  In  replyiug  to  this  inquiry,  please  to  present  a 
specific  statement  showing  the  varions  terminal  charges  at  Baltimore  from  the  car  to 
tne  ship  on  grain  which  is  exported  to  foreign  couutries  or  shipped  coastwise  to  other 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

Answer.  For  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  trade  of  Baltimore  facilities  to  compete 
with  neighboring  markets,  elevator  charges  were  reduced  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange. 

Wo  give  the  old  and  new  rates  as  follows : 

Old  rate  per    NeT  rate  per 
bushel.  botthel. 

Delivery  to  carts  or  vessels,  wharfage  on  the  grain  and  storage 

for  the  first  ten  days  or  parts  of  the  same If  cents.  I i  cents. 

Same  from  vessels  when  received 2    cents.  1^  cents. 

Each  succeeding  ten  days  or  parts  of  the  same ^  cent.  |  cent. 

Delivery  in  bags,  including  sewing  or  tying,  with  specific  weight 

in  each  bag,  an  additional  charge  of 1    cent.  1     cent. 

Delivery  in  bags,  including  sewiug  or  tying,  without  specific 

weight  in  each  bag,  additional  charge  of f  cent.  f  cent. 

Screening  and  blowing i  cent.  |  cent. 

The  above  new  or  reduced  rates  went  into  effect  on  the  10th  of  November,  187.5,  and 
the  same  rates  are  now  in  force,  frOm  which  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  western  receipta 
of  grain- the  cost  in  passing  through  elevator,  and  on  ship  board,  with  privilege  often 
days^  storage  in  elevator,  is  1^  cents  per  bnshel. 

This  reduction  caused  a  revival  of  the  corn  shipments  from  the  West  to  our  port. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1875,  at  the  further  solicitation  of  the  Corn  and  Flour  Ex- 
change of  our  city,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  granted  a  drawback  on 
western  grain  received  over  their  line  and  shipped  foreign  through  their  elevators  of 
Scents  per  100  pounds,  and  simultaneously  the  Northern  Central  Road  issued  similar- 
orders. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  our  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange  to  obtain  this  rebate  was  to 
enable  Baltimore  to  compete  with  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  but  more  particularly  the 
former,  where  a  similar  rebate  had  been  allowed  for  a  long  time  before,  and  under  its 
advantages  the  trade  of  Baltimore  was  seriously  retarded. 

This  drawback  is  paid  by  the  railroad  companies. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  April,  1876,  the  rebate  will  be  reduced  to  1|  cents  per  100 
pounds,  in  consideration  of  a  similar^reduction  to  take  efiect  both  at  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

The  advantages  of  Baltimore  for  the  export  of  grain  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to 
the  unsurpassed  terminal  facilities  possessed  by  her  port,  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
railway  lines,  and  also  from  the  high  character  of  her  inspection  system,  which  is  almost 
a  guarantee  to  foreign  receivers  of  getting  what  they  order.  Cargoes  of  grain  shipped 
from  Baltimore,  as  a  general  rule,  prove  more  satisfactory  than  shipments  from  New 
York. 

Question  2.  For  every  one  hundred  full  cargoes  shipped  from  Baltimore  to  ports  in 
Europe,  about  how  many  full  cargoes  are  received  at  Baltimore  from  Europe  ? 

Answer.  Not  over  twenty  full  or  partially  filled  cargoes  from  Europe  are  received 
for  every  one  hundred  clearing  hence  with  full  cargoes.  Vessels  frequently  clear  for 
the  "United  States"  from  ports  in  Europe,  seeking  business;  touching  off  some  port 
and  trying  the  freight-market.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  engagements  are  made 
to  load  at  our  port.    In  some  instances  charters  are  made  by  cable,  and  for  several 
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consecntive  voyages,  bat  in  most  cases  based  on  ballast-rates  ont ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
extremely  low  rates  of  freight  which  have  prevailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
being  but  ballast-rates,  owners  of  vessels  have  to  rely  on  the  retarn  cargoes  from  oar 
conntry  solely  for  remuneration. 

Qaestion  3.  Please  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  combination  existing  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  any  steamer-line  or  lines  to  foreigo  countries  from 
Baltimore,  indicating  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  owns,  controls,  or  inflaences  the  business  of  such  line^. 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  have  a  moneyed  interest  only 
in  one  of  the  lines  ruLuing  in  connection  with  their  road,  viz,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
line  to  Bremen.  My  own  recollection  of  the  original  arrangement  is  that  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Company^s  interest  amounted  to  $700,000,  they  being  joint  owners  with  the 
Lloyd  in  the  first  two  steamers ;  subsequently  two  other  steamers  were  constructed 
and  added  to  the  line ;  but  as  the  steamers  were  profitable,  the  railroad  company  wu 
not  required  to  share  in  their  cost.  Pier-accommodations  are  extended  free  of  cost  to 
the  several  lines  of  steamers  running  in  connection  wfth  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  Coal  for  steam  purposes  is  furnished  to  the  several  lines  at  first  cost 
to  the  railroad,  and  these  two  privileges  give  a  great  advantage  to  ateamers  at  our 
port,  compared  with  those  ports  where  high  rents  are  paid  for  piers,  and  $1.75  to  |2 
per  ton  more  for  coal. 

Question  4.  Has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  made  any  through  rates  from  the 
West  to  other  Atlantic  sea-ports  than  Baltimore,  or  from  such  other  Atlantic  sea-ports 
to  the  West,  which  discriminate  against  Baltimore,  and,  if  such  discriminations  hare 
been  made,  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  that  they  are  the 
result  of  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  simply  as 
the  result  of  some  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  its 
own  benefit,  regardless  of  the  commercial  interest  of  Baltimore  T 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  does  not  make  any  rates  to  other  Atlantic 
sea-ports  than  Baltimore.  Those  rates  are  made  by  the  trunk-lines  controlling  the 
roads  centering  at  those  ports.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  carry  freight  for  these  ports, 
and  are  compelled  either  to  take  their  prorate  or  proportion  of  such  rates,  or  not  cany 
any  of  the  freight.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  make  the  Baltimore  rate  a  percentage 
proportion  of  such  rates,  based  upon  actual  distances;  unless,  owing  to  the  fi^t 
between  the  trunk-lines,  before  referred  to,  the  rates  were  reduced,  to  a  non-paying 
figure ;  then  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  declined  to  reduce  rates  to  Baltimore. 

Question  5.  For  every  one  hundred  loaded  cars  received  from  the  West  at  Baltimore, 
about  how  many  loaded  cars  are  shipped  to  the  West  from  Baltimore  ?  By  the  West 
is  meant  all  points  beyond  the  termini  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  When  freight  from  the  West  is  verj'  plentiful, 
freight  to  the  West  is  generally  very  scarce ;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  ship- 
ments to  the  West  are  most  active,  there  is  a  paucity  of  freight  moving  from  the  West, 
owing  to  freight  being  held  for  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  and  to  the  bar- 
vest  operations  and  necessary  work  in  which  the  farmers  are  engaged  In  the  fall, 
providing  for  winter.  The  general  average  throughout  the  year  would  be  about  three 
to  one. 

Question  6.  Does  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  so  shape  its  policy  as  to  &Tor 
the  upbuilding  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore,  and  is  not  this  the  generally -understood 
policy  of  the  road  ! 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  regarded  by  our  citizens  generally  as  a 
home  institution,  from  the  fact  of  the  large  interest  which  the  city  has  in  it,  and  aside 
from  a  few  croakers,  whose  interests  may  not  be  served  by  it,  there  can  be  no  doobt 
about  the  policy  of  the  company  being  directed  for  the  promotion  of  the  upbuilding 
of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore. 

Question  7.  Please  to  mention  the  names  of  steamer-lines,  and  the  number  of  steamers 
in  each  line,  engaged  in  commerce  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  and  Boston. 

Answer.  The  steamer-lines  running  from  Baltimore  to  northern  ports  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company,  Ericsson  Line,  via  canal,  has  fire 
ateamers. 

New  York  and  Baltimore  Transportation  Line,  (inland  via  canals,)  nine  steamers. 

Boston  and  Providence,  via  Norfolk,  (Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Com- 
pany,) has  seven  steamers. 

Question  8.  Referring  especially  to  the  Boston  line,  for  every  one  hundred  tons  of 
freight  transported  north,  about  how  many  tons  are  carried  south  T 

Answer.  A  rough  estimate  made  by  the  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Baltimore  line  of 
steamers  is,  for  every  l^ve  hundred  tons  of  freight  carried  north,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  tons  are  received  here  in  return  by  their  line. 

Question  9.  Please  to  state,  as  accurately  as  possible,  from  the  freight  charges  of  the 
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coastwise  steamer  lines  which  prevailed  doring  the  year  1875,  how  the  average  rates 
per  ton  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  compared  with  the  average  charges  per  ton  of  sach 
lines  from  Boston  to  Baltimore. 

Answer.  The  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  are  higher,  as  a  general  thing,  owin^ 
to  the  greater  amoant  of  freight  offering  in  that  direction  than  trom  Boston  to  Balti- 
more. The  rates  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  freight  room, 
either  way,  and  vary  almost  as  frequently  as  the  trips  of  the  line,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  reach  any  exact  conclusion  as  to  proportions. 

Question  10.  To  what  extent  has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  been  able  to  se- 
cure freights  from  Philadelphia,  from  New  York,  and  from  Boston  by  means  of  coast- 
wise steamer  lines  during  the  year  1875  T 

Answer.  Shipments  by  steam  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  are  very 
limited,  excepting  to  points  on  the  line,  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  owing  to  the 
preference  which  merchants  generally  have  for  all-rail  routes. 

Question  11.  Does  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  enter  into  contracts  with  indi- 
viduals for  the  transportation  of  commodities  at  special  rates,  such  rates  being  lower 
than  the  published  rates  of  the  company,  or  those  which  are  usually  charged  to  their 
shippers  generally  f  Please  to  state  a  few  facts  as  to  such  discriminations  which  have 
come  to  your  notice.  In  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  are  such  discrim- 
inations in  favor  of  individuals  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  Balti- 
more, and  do  they  conceive  such  special  advantages  to  individuals  to  be  against  public 
policy,  touching  the  interest  of  commerce? 

Answer.  They  do  at  times,  though  less  frequently,  merchants  inform  me,  than  by 
other  trunk  lines,  and  whenever  it  has  been  done,  is  not  especially  to  accommodate 
particular  individuals,  as  like  privileges  are  open  to  any  applying  at  such  periods,  and 
this  impartial  feature  results  m  an  earlier  correction  of  toe  cause  for  mating  special 
contracts.  As  an  instance,  when  the  railroad  company  has  a  large  excess  of  cars  at 
any  particnlar  point,  with  no  adequate  business  offering  for  their  employment  at  stated 
rates  of  freight,  the  foreign  orders  for  grain  being  at  the  time  slack,  a  large  offer  for 
cars,  at  a  special  rate,  would  be  entertained  as  preferable  to  keeping  their  stock  and 
employes  idle.    This  is  known  to  all  large  receivers  here,  but  no  iealous  feelings  ap- 

£ear  to  be  entertained  by  them,  because  no  favoritism  to  individnals  is  recognized, 
[uch  necessarily  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants,  who, 
at  such  dull  periods,  are  willing  to  make  the  venture.  Instances  of  this  character, 
however,  are  infrequent  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company. 

Question  12.  To  what  extent  has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  during  the  past 
year,  or  does  it  now,  engage  in  transporting  freights  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  by  means  of  coastwise  steamer  Iiues,  and  how  have  the  rates  thus  made 
from  other  Atlantic  seaports,  via  Baltimore  to  the  West,  compared  with  the  direct  all- 
rail  rates  from  such  other  Atlantic  seaports  mentioned  to  western  points  f 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  only  made  use  of  water  communication  be- 
tween Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Y'ork  during  the  war  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Road,  at  which  time  freight  was  carried  almost  for  nothing.  Freight  between  Boston 
and  Baltimore  is  taken  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  at  current  Boston  rates,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  roads  centering  in  Boston. 

Question  1.3.  Is  the  rebate  of  ii  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  intended  for  export  at 
Baltimore  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  American  grain  to  compete  with  foreign 
grain  in  British  ports,  or  is  it  simply  the  result  of  a  contest  between  rival  trunk  rail- 
roads or  rival  steamship  lines  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  ? 

Answer.  The  rebate  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  (or  one  and  one-half  cents 
since  Ist  April)  was  necessary  to  place  Baltimore  on  an  equality  with  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  A  similar  rebate  had  been  existing  at  Philadelphia  for  a  number  of  years; 
also,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants,  to  enable  American  grain  to  compete  in  European 
markets  by  reducing  the  cost  of  product  brought  from  the  West. 

Question  14.  Is  the  weight  or  volume  of  freight  which  can  be  transported  from  Bos- 
ton west  via  coastwise  steamer  lines  limited  by  the  available  freignt-spaoe  in  such 
steamers,  which  would  not  be  occupied  unless  such  freights  could  be  secured,  and  for 
this  cause  is  the  competition  for  the  transport  of  freights  to  the  West  limited  in  amount  T 

Answer.  No.  The  steamers  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  have,  as  a  general  rule,  plenty 
of  unoccupied  room,  and  it  is  from  this  abundance  of  available  space  that  freight-rates 
to  Baltimore  are  lower  than  from  Baltimore  to  Boston. 

The  absence  of  more  western-bound  traffic  via  steamers  from  Boston  arises  more 
properly  from  the  preference  which  merchants  have  for  all-rail  routes. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  in  tabular  form  the  prevailing  ocean  rates  from  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  during  the  year  1875,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  average  freight-rates  from  Liverpool  to  those  ports  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Answer.  In  reply  we  refer  to  the  several  annexed  reports  from  the  respective  ports 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  1  regret,  however,  that  so  little  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  of  freight-rates  from  Liverpool  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic. 


no 
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I  woald  add  that  early  in  Juue,  1675,  the  EDglish  steamship  companies  at  a  confereDce 
held  in  London  entered  into  an  agreement  as  to  rates  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York.  All  the  companies  were  ranged  nnder  two  classes,  "  fast "  and  *'  slow/'  the  latter 
including  but  two  lines,  National  and  Williams  and  Guion. 

The  rates  agreed  upon  were,  for  fine  goods,  40  shillings  per  ton ;  rough  goods,  20  shil- 
lings ;  weight-goods,  12«.  6d. ;  and  crates,  78. 6d.,  with  10  per  cent,  primage  added  to  the 
fast  lines  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  slow. 

These  rates  doubtless  formed  the  basis  for  steamers  destined  to  other  Atlantic  ports 
when  freight  offered. 

Ocean  freight-rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  loth  of  each  wontkj  for  ike 

year  lf;75. 


Mouth. 


Steamer. 


Sail. 


Cotton  per  '  Grain    per 
pound.      I      bushel. 


January . , 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August  ... 
September 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 


id. 
id. 
id. 

■Ad. 

Ad. 


itfd. 

Ad. 


9d. 
9d. 

ed. 

bd. 
4id. 
5id. 

7d. 
7id. 
bid. 
G^d. 

7d. 

9d. 


7.5 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


Grain  per 
bubbel. 


7id. 

None. 

None. 

4d. 

None. 

6id.  last  of 

month. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Correct  distance  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  2,936  miles. 


Octan  freight-rates  from  Xew  York  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  Ibth  of  each  months  for 

the  year  1875. 


Month. 


Steamer. 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


January . . . 
February . 
March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 
October . . , 
November 
December 


:hd. 

Ad. 


id. 
id. 

y^d.  to  Ad- 
id. 
id. 
id. 

Ad'  to  id. 

Ad. 

|d. 


Grain   per 
bushel. 


lOid.  to  lO^d. 
Ad' to  6d. 
6^d.  to  7d. 


6d. 

b^d.  to  6d. 

6id.  to  7id. 

7U.  to  Hd. 

^.  to  9d. 

6^d.  to  7d. 

9id. 

8id.to9d*. 

lOK  to  lOid. 


SaiL 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


id. 

^\d. 

id. 


^d. 

id. 

id. 

^d. 

Ad.  to  fd. 

Ad, 


^d. 


Grain   per 
bnsbel. 


9id.  to  lOd. 

March  Voti, 
wheat  in 
bags,  7d 

5id. 

5id. 

7id. 

7id.  to  ^- 

9d. 

6id.to6id. 

&ld. 

8d. 

9d. 


Correct  distance  from  Sandy  Hook,  N.  Y.,  to  Liverpool,  3,013  miles. 
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Ill 


Ocean  freight-rates  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool,  current  tibout  the  l^th  of  each  months  for 

the  year  1875. 


Month. 


January  .. 
February  . 

Marcb 

April  .-..-. 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October  . . . 
November. 
December  . 


Steamer. 


Cotton. 


id, 

'id. 


and  5 
and  5 
and  5 
and  5 
and  5 
and  5 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


t\ 


d. 


and  5 
and  5 
and  5 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


Grain. 


11  d.  and  5  per  cent. 
Hid,  and  5  per  cent. 
ll\d.  and  5  per  cent. 

10  d.  and  5  per  cent. 
6^.  and  5  per  cent. 

8  d.  and  5  per  cent. 
G^d,  and  5  per  cent. 
9|d.  and  5  per  cent. 

9  d.  and  5  per  cent. 
9fd.  and  5  per  cent. 
9^.  and  5  per  cent. 

11  d.  and  5  per  cent. 


9.9 


Sail. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

JL  tH 

JL  fcC 

•3  o 

•^  s 

•fl  *r 

.2  'S 

^s 

p-s 

bZ 

s^ 

21 

2$ 

^■^' 

^.^ 

TJo 

2.  J  ^-^ 

Ms% 

Mb% 

»  c8  M 

•2   CS   M 

^^s 

-le 

13 

15 

Correct  distance  from  Pbiladelpbia  to  Liverpool : 

Miles. 

Distance  Philadelphia  to  Cape  Henlopeu 102 

Distance  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Clear 2,808 

Distance  Cape  Clear  to  Queenstown 54 

Distance  Queenstown  to  Liverpool 236 

Total 3,200 


Ocean  freight-rates  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  I5th  of  each  month,  for 

the  year  1875. 


Month. 


January  .. 
February  , 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November. 
December 


Steamer. 


Sail. 


Cotton. 


^hd, 

id. 

Id. 

Nominal 

^d. 

Ad. 

A'rf. 

T^  toid. 
id. 
\d. 


Grain. 


12i  to  13d. 

12id. 

8id. 

Nominal 

8d. 

8id. 

8d. 

8i  to  9d. 

8d. 

9id. 

lOi  to  1  Id. 

13id. 


8.8 


Cotton. 

Grain. 

• 

o 

*5 

s 

00 

tc 

t^ 

«M 

,2 

o 

•*a 

^,        ■ 

S 

£  = 

u 

S  es 

B 

r  * 

C 

s  >» 

s 

rS'A 

©^ 

o 

^S 

u 

ah 

s 

.a 

■*» 
o 

Very 
Live 

With  5  per  cent,  primage  added. 

Miles. 

Distance  Baltimore  to  Cape  Henry 160 

Distance  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Clear 2,888 

Distance  Cape  Clear  to  Queenstown 54 

Distance  Queenstown  to  Liverpool 236 

Total  distance  Baltimore  to  Liverpool 3^3'i& 
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Qaestion  16.  To  what  extent  is  grain  parchased  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lioe,  or 
by  any  steamer  line  or  lines  connected  with  that  road  for  the  purpose  of  compleUog 
cargoes  to  Europe  f 

^swer.  None  whatever  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  nor  by  the  steamer-lines 
connected  with  it.  As  a  general  thing  the  freight-room  for  these  steamers  is  engaged 
in  advance  of  their  arrival. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  steamers  running  in  connection  with  that  road 

Question  17.  Do  the  steamer-lines  from  Baltimore  to  Europe  receive  their  grain- 
freights  at  the  same  wharf  at  which  they  receive  other  merchandise  f  If  not,  is  the 
grain  brought  from  the  elevator  to  the  ships,  or  are  the  ships  tAken  to  the  elevator  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  freights  f 

Answer.  All  the  regular  steamers,  such  as  the  Allen  Line,  Beaver  Line,  and  Ham- 
burg German  Lloyd  Line,  receive  the  grain  portion  of  their  cargoes  from  lighters  along- 
side, the  grain  being  bagged  at  the  elevators.  These  steamers  carry  general  cargo, 
and  only  grain  in  bags.  AH  transient  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  loading  grain  re- 
ceive their  cargoes  direct  from  the  elevators. 

Question  18.  Please  to  mention  the  various  competing  lines  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  from  Baltimore  to  principal  points  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

Answer.  (1)  Baltimore  and  Southern  Steam  Transportation  Company  to  Wilmiog- 
ton,  N.  C,  and  Charleston,  has  five  steamers. 

(2)  Merchants'  Steamship  Company  to  Charleston,  one  steamer  at  present. 

(3)  Baltiniore  and  New  Berne  line  has  three  steamers. 

(4)  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company  from  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  two  steamers. 

(5)  The  Bay  line  of  steamers  to  Norfolk  daily,  connecting  with  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroad  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Question  19.  So  far  as  you  may  be  able,  please  to  state  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
under  which  the  various  lines  just  mentioned  compete,  and  also  any  facts  in  relation 
to  contests  which  have  been  waged  between  such  competing  lines  during  the  last  year. 

Answer.  The  terms  of  agreement  cannot  be  stateci.  As  to  facts  io  relation  to  con- 
tests, can  only  give  the  points  for  which  competiton  is  made,  and  by  which  lines,  and 
effects  of  such  competition. 

The  Baltimore  Steam-Packet  Company,  being  under  the  same  control  as  Richmond, 
Fredericksburgh  and  Potomac  Railroad,  is  enabled  to  bring  cotton  from  North  Caro- 
lina, points  below  Weldon,without  rail  competition ;  but  at  Richmond  they  meet  if  com- 
petitor in  the  Richmond  and  York  River  line  of  steamers,  and  at  Petersburgh  with 
Powhatan  line. 

Just  now,  Clyde  has  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  New  Berne,  N.  C,  in  connection 
with  railroads  into  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  are  bringing  cotton  from 
Raleigh,  Goldsborongb,  <&^.,  at  nominally  same  rates  as  Baltimore  Steam -Packet  Com- 
pany, but  allowing  rebate  to  shipper  over  Baltimore  Steam-Packet  Company  and  nJI- 
routes  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  There  is  competition  with  the  steamers  run- 
ning to  Wilmington  and  to  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

l^is  competition  ran  high  last  summer,  when  large  quantities  of  bacon  were  being 
sent  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I  think  freight  ou  bacon  ran  as  low  as  30  centa 
per  100  pounds  to  Columbus  and  Augusta. 

Baltimore  needs  a  through  freight  rail-route  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
she  is  denied  by  Steam-Packet  Company  controlling  Richmond,  Fredericksburgh  and 
Potomac  Railroad.  On  this  account,  freight  from  Weldon  on  cotton  amounts  to  $2.25 
per  bale,  when  bv  rail  it  could  be  made  to  pay  well  at  $1.50  per  bale. 

The  city  of  Richmond  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  are 
petitioning  the  Virginia  legislature  to  charter  another  road  to  Washington  from  Rich- 
mond. 

Question  20.  Are  the  elevators  at  which  sea-going  vessels  load  owned  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  or  by  other  comuanies  or  individuals,  and  what  is 
being  done  t<oward  the  extension  of  such  facilities  of  trade  at  Baltimore  T 

Auswer.  Th3  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  runs  two  elevators  (A  and  B) 
at  Locust  Point,  with  capacity  for  storing  one  and  a  hsdf  to  two  millions  of  bushels. 

The  Canton  Company  has  one  for  the  use  of  the  Northern  Centrsd  and  Union  Rail- 
way Companies,  capacity  for  storing  100,000  bushels  only ;  but  with  facilities  of  trans- 
ferring from  cars  to  vessels  about  45,000  bushels  per  day. 

The  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company  is  now  constructing  one  with  capacity  of 
500,000  bushels,  located  on  deep  water  at  Canton ;  this  latter  will  be  finished,  we  learn, 
for  the  next  crop  season. 

Question  21.  How  do  ocean-steamer  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  compare  with 
rates  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  T 

Answer.  Rates  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  pay  but  a  small  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  trip  on  account  of  the  competition  for  the  limited  amount  of  goods  imported; 
owners  chiefly  rely  on  freights  outward  from  Baltimore  for  their  remuneration. 

Question  22.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  transport  grain  and  other  western  pro- 
ducts to  Baltimore  for  export  to  Europe  or  other  foreign  ports,  and  to  what  extent? 
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Answer.  Yes ;  quite  larccely.  particularly  of  grain ;  and  is  making  extensive 
arrangements  through  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  for  terminal  facilities, 
which  will  enable  her  to  compete  for  a  still  larger  share  of  the  grain-trade. 

Question  23.  By  means  of  what  rail  or  water  combinations  ooee  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  now  transport  freights  from  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  f 

Answer.  In  1875,  during  the  railroad  war,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Road  had  an  ocean  steam-line  from  New  York,  but  since  that  war  closed 
freight  to  and  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  carried  by  the  canal-lines  mentioned 
in  No.  B. 

Freight  to  and  from  Boston,  passing  oyer  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  carried 
by  the  Merchants  and  Miners^  Transportation  line. 

SAP 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF"  Cfi^'CLV- 
NATI,  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  AND 
THE  VARIOUS  TRANSPORTATION  LINES  CONNECTING  CINCIN^^ATI  WITH 
SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  MARKETS,  BY  MR.  SYDNEY  D.  MAXWELL. 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.     Ife76. 

Qnestion.  1.  For  every  one  hundred  loaded  cars  from  Cincinnati  to  points  east  of 
Baffalo  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  about  how  many  loaded,  cars  are  then 
received  at  Cincinnati  from  the  section  just  referred  to? 

Answer.  To  this  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  and  the  Cleveland,  Colam- 
bus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  reply  about  the  same  number.  The  representatire 
of  the  Union  and  National  line,  passing  over  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Loais 
Railway,  reports  about  seventy-five  cars,  while  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  says  for 
•every  one  hundred  loaded  cars  east  they  receive  about  fifty  loaded  cars  west,  eetimat- 
in?  car-loads  in  both  directions  at  20,000  pounds. 

From  these  statements,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  figures,  it  appears  that  the 
number  for  the  four  trunk-roads  named  cannot  vary  much  from  seventy-five  I<^ed 
cars,  the  number  being  more  likely  to  be  above  these  figures  than  below  them. 

Question  2.  For  every  one  hundred  cars  (loaded)  from  Cincinnati  over  the  roads  rnn* 
nipg  to  Lake  Erie,  about  how  many  loaded  cars  are  received  over  sach  roads  at  Cin- 
cinnati f 

Answer.  About  ninety-five  loaded  cars  forwarded  from  Cincinnati  to  one  hundred 
loaded  cars  received  at  Cincinnati  over  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad, 
and  about  an  equal  number  over  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad. 

Question  3.  Is  it  proper  to  assume  that  your  statistics  of  tonnage  of  vessels  built 
and  of  steamboats  running  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  indicates  the  progress 
of  the  commerce  of  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  River  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  are  causes  which  have  been  operating  to  reduce  the  number 
of  vessels  built  at  Cincinnati  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  commerce 
of  this  city  on  the  Ohio  River.  Neither  will  it  do  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  com- 
merce by  the  tonnage  of  vessels  plying  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the  business,  stage  of  water,  4&c.,  were  each 
year  the  same,  whereas  the  incidents  from  year  to  year  are  quite  unlike.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  frequently  a  vessel  may  arrive  and  depart,  or  whether  she  has  full  car- 
goes of  Cincinnati  freight  or  not,  she  is  counted  once,  and  only  once,  in  tonnage  dar- 
ing the  year.  Again,  the  means  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  shipping  interest  have 
very  materially  changed  and  are  changing.  There  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  an 
inereased  use  of  barges.  The  character  of  the  vessels  is  changing,  this  being  specially 
the  case  since  the  completion  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  CanaL  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  is  increasing.  The  smaller  class  of  boats  is  giving  way  to  boats  of  greatly  in- 
creased tonnage,  constructed  with  a  view  to  capacity,  and  yet  run  at  an  expense  rela- 
tively below  any  of  their  predecessors.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  report  of  Capt.  Sam  J.  Hale,  from  the  committee  on  river  navigation,  sob- 
Mitted  recently  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Cincinnati.  Captain  Hale  is  conversant  with 
river-navigation,  having  been  long  intimately  connectea  with  the  same.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report : 

Report  of  the  Committes  on  River  Navigation. 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Bishop, 

President  Board  of  Trade : 

Your  committee  on  river  navigation  would  respectfully  report,  that  nothing  of  par- 
ticular interest  has  been  brought  to  its  attention  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  somewhat  of  the  situation  and 
future  prospects  of  this  great  auxiliary  to  the  commerce  of  our  city. 

We  find  the  same  general  complaint  of  hard  times  in  steamboating  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  business;  and  some  steamboatmen  go  so  far  as  to  aay  that  the  river  iA 
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''  played  out.''  This  conolosion,  however,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts ;  it  is  attriba- 
taolt)  more  to  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Since  the  en- 
largement of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  our  steamboats  have  undergone  a 
complete  change  in  construction  and  capacity. 

What  was  known  as  a  large  and  money-making  steamboat  in  the  good  old  steam- 
boating  days,  from  18&0  to  1865|  as  applied  to  Cincinnati- craft,  woula  not  be  able  to 
comi»ete  in  trade  with  the  steamboat  of  to-day.  Then  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
boats  adapted  to  the  old  locks  was  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons;  now  it 
is  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons.  Nor  is  this  difference  confined  merely  to 
the  carrying  capacity,  but  the  application  and  utilising  the  steam-power  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  present  day.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  engines  wliich  propelled  the 
Alice  Dean,  a  boat  of  six  hundred  tons  capacity,  now  doing  the  same  service  for  the 
Thomas  Sherlock,  a  boat  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  capacity. 

This,  of  course,  cheapens  river  transportation,  and  it  may  and  propably  does  work 
some  hardships  to  river  men,  especially  to  those  in  responsible  positions;  for  the  same 
set  of  officers  and  skilled  mechanics  can  navigate  one  of  the  lai^  boats  of  the  present 
day  as  easily  as  they  could  one  of  the  old-time  boats,  again  saving  in  expense  upon 
tonnage  estimate. 

To  all  this  add  the  more  rigid  economy  now  practiced  by  steamboat  captains  and 
owners,  and  we  will  at  once  see  that  the  tendency  is  toward  cheap  freights  by  river, 
and  that  steamboats  can  and  will  carry  passengers  and  freights  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  from  those  of  former  periods. 

Formerly,  the  prevailing  rates  of  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  either 
way,  was  from  30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  was  before  the  war.  Now,  a 
steamboat,  with  a  competent  load,  can  make  money  at  20  to  *25  cents  per  100  pounds . 

The  supply  of  freight  can  never  be  less  than  it  is  now.  As  Cincinnati  increases  in 
trade,  so  must  the  traffic  upon  the  river ;  and  to-day  a  railroad  on  each  bank  of  the 
Ohio  Biver  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  freight  that  floats  upon  its  waters.  The 
flat-boats  laden  with  coal,  with  iron  ore,  with  hay,  and  other  farm  products;  the 
barges  and  the  steamboats  aggregate  a  tonnage  capacity  sufficient  for  the  trausporta> 
tion  of  millions  of  tons  of  freig  fit  per  annum. 

Especially  may  we  expect  a  Targe  increase  in  the  transportation  by  river  of  one  of 
the  southern  staple  proanctions,  to  wit,  the  sugar-crop  of  Louisiana,  which  at  the  close 
of  the  war, in  1665,  was  18,000  hogsheads;  in  1873,  Hd,000  hogsheads;  in  1874,  117,000 
hogsheads ;  the  estimate  for  1875  being  150,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  2.^,000  barrels 
of  molasses. 

The  planting  for  1876  is  lar^e,  and  with  a  continuation  of  present  favorable  pros- 
pects, the  crop  of  this  year  will  show  a  further  increase. 

That  this  produce  can  be  carried  better  and  cheaper  by  river  than  by  rail  was  de- 
monstrated this  season,  in  the  fact  that  when  steamboats  put  freight  to  20  cents  per 
100  pounds,  railroads  withdrew  their  competition. 

The  increase  in  the  transportation  of  coal  and  iron  ores  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  remarkable,  and  we  beli«^ve  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  coal  and  iron 
alone  now  carried  upon  the  Ohio  River  exceeds  in  tonnage  that  of  the  entire  transpor- 
tation of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Tow-boats  built  expressly  for^this  trade  ha^e  not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but 
largely  in  power  and  capacity. 

The  Oakland  and  the  Ajax,  for  example,  have  taken  to  New  Orleans  safely,  in  a 
single  tow,  exceeding  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  the  new  boat,  Joseph  B.  Will- 
iams, is  confidently  estimated  fully  competent  fur  a  tow  of  twenty-six  thousand  tons. 
The  great  value  of  the  coal  trade  within  and  of  itself,  and  it  being  so  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  manufactures  of  every  description,  makes  its  cheap  transportation  of  vital 
importance.  The  importance  and  value  of  the  river  as  a  means  of  transportation  is  by 
no  means  diminishing,  but  is  steadily  increasing,  quite  as  rapidly  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  trade  or  commerce  in  our  section. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23,  1874,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Light-House  Board 
was  extended  over  tne  western  rivers;  and  within  the  past  two  years  great  benefits 
and  aids  have  been  given  to  navigation  by  placing  sijo^nal-lights  at  all  the  difficult  chan- 
nels of  the  river.  Grovernment  has  also  been  active  m  removing  obstructions,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  now  much  safer  than  formerly.  With  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Government  so  well  begun,  continued  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  upon  our 
rivers,  they  can  never  have  any  formidable  competitor  for  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  fertile  valleys  lying  along  their  borders,  or  of  the  countless  manufac- 
tures which  are  daily  enriching  this  great  central  valley. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  subject  of  vital  interest  to  all  persons  engaged  in  river 
commerce,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  need  of 
radically  improving  the  Ohio  River,  so  as  to  secure  a  minimum  depth  of  six  feet  of 
water  throughout  the  year.  From  information  furnished  by  Colonel  Merrill,  the  engi- 
neer in  charge,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  improving  tne 
Ohio  Kiver  on  the  same  plan  and  methods  that  have  been  so  successful  on  the  Seine 
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aod  otlier  French  rivers.  That  the  system  will  be  sacccssf  al  does  not  admit  of  a  doobt, 
as  it  has  been  in  ase  in  France  since  18(>0,  and  is  in  use  now.  The  system  would  meet 
with  .some  opposition  from  the  owners  of  the  large  coal  tows,  as  at  times  it  woald 
necessitate  the  breaking  up  of  a  returning  fleet  of  empty  barges  in  passing  through  the 
locks,  causing  delay  and  expense ;  but  as  this  particular  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on 
largely  during  the  high-water  season,  it  would  appear  to  be  just  and  fair  that  a  trial 
dam  should  be  built  by  the  Government,  and  the  system  tested  ;  the  benefits  to  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Ohio  River  far  outweighing  the  one  particular  interest. 

SAM.  J.  HAL.E,  Cluiirman. 

Question  4.  Specify  the  principal  commodities  which  are  now  transported  chiefly  or 
exclusively  on  the  river  both  above  and  below  Cincinnati,  and  in  both  directions. 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  now  transported  exclusively  by  the  river.  Even  coal, 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  continue  to  be  largely  transported  bj 
water,  is  being  brought  to  the  city  in  increased  quantities  by  rail.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  commodities  that  will  probably  always  be  largely  transported  by  the  river. 
These  are  ooal,  stone,  cement,  lime,  pig  and  manufactured  iron,  ores,  nails,  salt,  glass 
and  glassware,  hay,  com,  flour,  whisky,  sugar,  molasses,  rice,  provisions,  furniture, du:. 

Question  5.  Please  state  briefly  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  traogpor- 
tation  of  express  ffoods  and  of  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  freights  bound  to  poinU 
at  the  South  and  West  were  transferred  entirely  from  the  rivers  to  the  railroads. 

Answer.  The  change  closely  followed  the  completion  of  the  respective  roads  leading 
to  and  from  the  city. 

Question  6.  In  your  opinion  what  classes  of  freights  must  always  be  moved  exclo- 
sively  by  river,  and  with  respect  to  what  classes  of  goods  will  the  rivers  always  afford 
the  sldvantage  of  regulating  rail-rates  through  competition  f 

Answer.  There  is  no  class  of  freights  that  must  be  moved  exclusively  by  river,  sod 
yet  there  are  articles  that  will  be  largely  transported  by  river.  As  to  classes  of  good» 
in  which  rail-rates  are  to  be  always  regulated  by  the  river,  there  are  qnestions  in- 
volved  which  are  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  remote  conditioD  of 
railroad  freighting  in  this  country.  The  railroad  system  is  by  no  means  completed, 
particularly  through  territory  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Kivers.  The  regulation  of  rates  by  the  General  Government,  the  building  of  roadft 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  shippers  whu  may  desire  to  place  cars  thereon,  and  other 
problems,  are  involved  in  the  survey  of  the  future  transportatiou  field  of  the  coontrj. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  safely,  that  in  all  the  great  commodities  that  are  to  be 
moved  between  the  South  and  the  North,  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  great  rivers, 
water  navigation  must  always  be  a  wholesome  check  on  the  railroads.  With  the  com- 
petition which  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  must  always  secure,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  railroads,  except  it  may  be  for  limited  periods,  to  be  independent  of  river- 
rates  in  the  heavy  products  of  this  country  which  may  be  able  to  reach  the  river  under 
circumstances  at  all  favorable. 

Question  7.  Please  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  prorating  arrangements  between 
rail  and  water  transportation,  showing  how  many  miles*  oi  river  are  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  mile  of  rail. 

Answer.  The  basis  of  prorating  arrangements  is  not  found  alone  in  comparative  dis- 
tances. Thus  between  Cincinnati  and  Huntington,  where  there  is  no  rail  competition, 
in  the  adjustment  between  the  vessels  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
river  is  taken  at  its  measurement ;  that  is,  one  mile  of  river  to  one  mile  of  road. 
Between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  the  river,  the  measurement  of  which  is  about  133 
miles,  is  taken  at  110  and  120  miles,  according  to  circumstances.  Between  Cincinnati 
and  Memphis,  the  understanding  is  that  the  adjustment  is  made  on  a  basis  of  two 
miles  of  river  to  one  mile  of  road. 

Question  8.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Cincinnati 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Answer.  I  append  herewith  a  table  showing  the  growth  in  population,  value  of 
real  and  personal  property,  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  and  of  manufactures, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  This  period  has  been  taken  because  we  have  noth- 
ing but  the  Federal  census,  and  the  limitation  to  twenty  years,  indicated  in  your  in- 
terrogatory, would  give  but  two  such  exhibits.  The  year  1854-*55  was  the  first  year  in 
which  values  as  to  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  were  calculated,  so  that  pre- 
ceding years  cannot  be  given.  In  manufactures,  antecedent  to  1869,  the  aggregate 
value  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  decade. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  growth  of  this  city  by  these  figures,  there  are  circum- 
stances which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibit. Though  Covington  and  Newport  are  in  diflerent  States  and  separated  from 
Cincinnati  by  the  Ohio  River,  they  are  substantially  a  part  of  Cincinnati.  A  large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  those  cities  are  engaged  in  business  on  the  Ohio  side,  and 
much  of  the  manufacturing  done  there  is  either  conducted  by  Cincinnati  enterprise 
and  wealth,  or  owes  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  this  city.     While  the  ratio  of 
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increase  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  considering  the  population  of  the  three  cities 
as  one  as  a  mere  abstract  fact  connected  with  population,  it  may  be  of  interest,  and  I 
accordingly  give  them,  as  follows,  from  the  census  of  the  three  last  decades : 


Cities. 

1870. 

1860. 

1650. 

Cincinnati 

216, 239 
24,505 
15,087 

161, 044 
16, 471 
10, 046 

115, 435 

Covinirt4)n 

9,408 

NewDort 

5,895 

Total 

255,831 

187. 561 

i:jo,738 

An  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  tide  of  emigration  which 
ha«»  set  in  from  the  city  to  the  country  adjacent.  Within  a  radins  of  twenty  miles, 
not  embraced  in  the  city  limits,  many  new  suburban  towns  and  villages  have  sprung" 
up  during  the  past  ten  years.  Old  ones  have  largely  increased  in  population  and 
wealth.  This  growth  has  been  almost  entirely  from  the  city.  The  drain  made  on  Cin- 
cinnati in  this  respect  is  an  important  one,  and  though  it  is  not  practicable  to  reach 
the  exact  extent  of  the  loss,  ir  has  douttless  relativelj^'  materially  changed  the  figures 
as  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  city,  as  the  same  is  shown  by  the  census  and 
by  the  figures  of  the  tax  duplicate  of  the  city. 

Again  as  to  growth,  as  exhibited  by  the  values  of  merchandise,  which  has  been 
received  and  shipped  at  Cincinnati,  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  year  1866  to 
1876  immense  depreciation  in  values  occurred.  To  measure  the  aggregate  volume  b^ 
the  figures  as  to  aggregate  value  would  be  fallacious  and  unfair  to  the  city.  This 
method  would  indicate  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  business,  whereas,  when  the  other 
element  which  enters  into  the  calculation  is  considered,  a  material  and  important  in- 
crease would  be  shown.  This  same  fact  must  also  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the 
statistics  as  to  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  The  past  ten  years,  in  almost  all  depart- 
ments, has  been  a  period  of  shrinkage  in  values,  the  influence  of  which,  on  the  aggre- 
gate figures  of  production,  has  been  of  a  marked  character. 

Table  8kowing  the  growth  in  value  of  real  and  personal  property ^  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandiscj  and  of  manufactures  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  from  1850  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Yeara. 


1850 

leal 
1853 
1853 
18M 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1869 
186:) 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Value  of  real 
property. 


$34,  IH  430 
34. 578.  450 
35,  697.  540 
36. 5-20. 040 
58.135,436 

60.  335, 932 
60, 701,  267 
61. 340.  971 
63, 681,  603 

63,  746, 316 

61,  438.  917 
62, 077,  837 
63,503,396 

64,  441.  533 
65, 385.  774 
67,610,611 
66,  454.  663 
68, 569.  040 
69, 799,  604 
73, 243,  844 
7P,  736,  483 

133.  437.  883 
119.631,886 
181, 168, 178 
133. 331,  790 
135,  976.  835 


Value  of  per- 
sonal prop- 
erty. 


$8, 668, 398 
11.  430,  364 
16.  764,  570 
30,  331, 148 
38. 914. 369 

34.  994, 948 
20,  795, 3ai 
35. 104. 130 
26.  051. 151 
29. 393,  788 
30.  533,  458 
30.  313.  411 
39.  707, 861 

35.  932,  561 
49, 809. 574 
63. 135.  382 
67. 318,  101 
68,  413, 385 
61.  583,  935 
58,  471,  666 
57.  370.  754 
56, 934.  444 
55,463,080 
63.  471.  360 
58,718.384 
58. 531,  730 


Value  of  im- 
porta. 


67, 501, 341 

75, 395, 901 

77,950,146 

83,  644,  747 

94, 313, 347 

103,  347. 216 

90. 198, 136 

103, 393,  893 

144. 189. 313 

389,  790,  537 

307. 553,  397 

363,033.766 

335.961,333 

S8t.063.948 

383. 937,  903 

313. 978, 665 

283,  796, 219 

317.  646,  608 

336. 023,  054 

331, 777.  055 

311,078,639 


Value  of  ex- '  Value  of  man- 


ports. 


38.  777,  394 

50.  809. 146 

55. 643. 178 

53, 906, 506 

66,  007,  707 

77,  037, 188 

67, 031, 136 

76,  449,  863 

103,  397, 171 

339.  079,  835 

193, 790. 311 

301,  850.  055 

198,  939. 317 

144, 363, 133 

163, 084, 358 

193. 517.  690 

179,  848,  437 

800, 607. 040 

313,330.768 

831. 536.  853 

801,  404. 033 


ufactures. 


146. 189. 879 


46,  665, 993 


119. 140. 089 
137. 4.'S9. 031 
135. 988,  365 
14),  486. 675 
137,  698,  858 
144,207,371 
146.  431. 354 


You  will  find  herewith  yoar  blank  marked  "  F"  showing  imports  and  exports  of 
Hour  and  grain  each  commercial  year  from  1864-^65  to  1874-75,  inclusive.  Our  year 
fur  statistical  purposes  eudg  August  31. 
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F. — Flour  and  grain  received  at  and  $k\pptdfrmn  CimdnnaH^  1865  to  1975. 


TMn. 


1865 

Ifl66 

1867 

1868 

1869 , 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Beoeiyed. 


Floor. 


BarreU. 
671, 570 
659,046 
577.296 
5i8,997 
571.280 
774,344 
705,579 
592.930 
765.469 
774, 916 
697,578 


ButheU. 

5,031,905 

5,603.483 

5,635,294 

3. 914, 210 

4.948,611 

5,719,279 

5,261.916 

5,286,678 

7,032,051 

7,521.238 

7.600.432 


Shipped. 


Grmin.  Flour,    i     Gntm. 


436.186 
514,450 
412.068 
392,896 
387.083 
576,677 
538,496 
410. 501 
560.8;H» 
551,774 
473,400 


3,1%631 
1,835,  MS 
2.540.01 
1.240.» 

i.aw,^ 

1,489,ISS 
1.38a,04S 
988. 4« 
1,160.6» 
l,867.« 
1.57Q.3ST 


Question  9.  Please  to  describe  the  routes  over  which  freights  are  shipped  between 
Montreal  and  Cincinnati,  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  Philadel- 
phia and  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  giving  the  names  of  the  roads  com- 
posing snch  routes,  and,  in  the  same  connection,  the  various  fast  freight-lines  operated 
over  each  of  such  routes. 

Answer.  In  replying  to  this  question,  that  part  of  the  answer  pertaining  to  fast- 
freight  lines  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  routes,  iou- 
much  as  the  latter  represents,  mainly,  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  trunk-lines, 
though  some  of  the  roads  entering  into  these  lines  also  make  connections  with  utber 
roads,  that  either  make  substantially  different  lines  of  transportation  or  render  the 
creation  of  such  lines  a  possible  thing. 

Montreal  and  Cincinnati :  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  Railroad. 

Boston  and  Cincinnati :  via  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cleavland,Co]umbns,  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  Railway ;  also,  viaBoston  and  Albany  Railroad,  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
Canada  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad ;  the  Erie 
Railway,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  also  connect  Cincinnati  with  Boston,  but  do  so  partially  by  water. 

New  York  and  Cinciiinati :  via  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  and  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway ; 
also,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Loais  Railway; 
also,  via  Erie  Railway  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  ;  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  has  connections  with  New  York  over  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  nin- 
ning  cars  throngh  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  without  change,  though  controlling 
no  road  to  that  city,  while  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  connects  by  steamship 
from  Richmond  to  New  York. 

Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati :  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
and  Saint  Louis  Railway.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  connections  with 
Philadelphia  over  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  muning 
cars  through  without  change  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia,  though  controlling  no 
road  from  Baltimore  to  the  latter  city.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  connects 
by  water  from  Richmond,  Ya.  A  line  for  freights  also  exists,  comprising  the  Cleve 
land,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railrosul,  Erie  Railway,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  &c.,  and  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Baltimore  and  Cincinnati :  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad ;  also  via  Northern  Central  Railway, Pennsylvania  Rthilroad,  and  Pitts- 
buri^h,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway. 

The  answer  to  that  part  of  the  question  pertaining  to  fast-freight  lines  will  befonnd 
embraced  in  the  following  list,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  fast-freight  lines  running 
between  Cincinnati  and  other  points  north,  east,  and  south,  with  the  roads  over  which 
they  run  respeotively: 

White  Liiie,  Merciiants'  Dispatch,  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line :  Boston  and  Albany,  New 
York  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  Railroads. 

Grea  W^estern  Dispatch,  Erie  and  Pacific  Dispatch,  South  Shore  Line :  Over  Erie 
Railway  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  as  to  the  first  and  second  above 
named,  and  over  Erie  Railway,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  sod 
CJeveiand,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway  as  to  the  last-named  line. 
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The  Sonth  Shore  Line  also  carries  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  over 
roadB  previoasly  mentioned  in  connection  therewith,  together  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  &«.,  and  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Union  and  National  Line :  Over  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pittsbargh,  Cincinnati 
and  Saint  Louis  Railway. 

Continental  Line :  Over  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad. 

Diamond  Line :  Over  Erie  Railway,  Canada  Sonthem  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Dayton  Railroad. 

Canada  Southern  Line :  Over  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, Canada  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad. 

National  Dispatch  Line :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  Vermont  Central  Railroad. 

Green  Line :  Over  roads  /a^euerally  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Question  10.  Which  of  the  trunk-lines  to  the  East  from  Cincinnati  do  not  allow  the 
use  of  fast-freight  iiuea  f 

Answer.  FA8t-freij;ht  lines,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  answer  to  question  7,  are  oper- 
ated over  all  the  trunk-lines  to  the  East  from  Cincinnati.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  running  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  has  no  organised  fast- 
freight  line,  although  the  road  furnishes  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  fast  freight, 
in  connection  with  steamers  from  Cincinnati  to  Huntington  and  from  Richmond  to 
New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities.  All  the  fast-freight  lines  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  are  co-operative  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Merchauts'  Dispatch, 
which  is  a  commission  line  and  carries  only  west-bound  freights. 

Question  11.  Please  to  state  the  relative  importance  of  Cincinnati,  in  comparison 
with  other  cities,  as  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  her  commerce. 

Answer.  The  receipts  and  shipments  of  merchandise  which  unequivocally  belong  to 
the  commerce  of  a  place,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  by  the  accident  of  trans- 
portation represent  commodities  merely  passing  through  the  point,  is,  with  the  pres- 
ent system  of  statistics  in  most  of  the  cities,  ditficult  to  procure.  There  might  be  a 
great  dispropartion  between  the  real  business  of  a  commercial  point  and  what  seemed 
to  be  the  business  as  shown  by  figures  representing  the  movement  of  produce  at  that 
place.  The  figures  as  to  Cincinnati  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  arti- 
cles, probably  more  nearly  show  the  actual  business  of  the  city  than  those  generally 
of  other  large  points.  Without  having  more  data  than  I  now  possess,  it  would  be 
useless  to  uudertake  the  answer  you  seek. 

Question  12.  Please  to  state,  approximately  at  least,  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  river  and  by  rail  during  the  y«ars  1855,  1865,  and  1875. 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  our  statistics  as  to  values,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  is 
to  furnish  information  as  to  the  aggregates  of  the  various  articles  of  our  commerce 
without  regard  to  the  methods  of  transportation,  so  that  a  part  of  the  matter  sought 
in  your  interrogatory  would  require  an  amount  of  labor  which  we  cannot  perform. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  imports.  In  the  exports  our  books  are  so  kept  that  it  is 
less  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  and  I  have  had  prepared  from  original  sources  the 
values  of  the  aggregate  shipments  for  the  three  periods  named,  though,  for  reasons 
hereafter  assigned,  the  business  of  the  canal  and  railroads  is  united.  In  three  in- 
stances approximations  are  used  as  to  the  distribution,  but  in  no  case  as  to  total  values 
by  all  means  of  transportation.  In  all  other  instances  the  figures  have  been  reached 
through  careful  computation,  in  which  the  data  have  been  the  actual  shipments  as 
reported  to  the  Merchauts'  Exchange. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  aggregate  value  of  merchandise  exported  fVom 
Cincinnati  by  river  and  bj"-  railroad  and  caual  for  the  three  commercial  years  of 
18.'>4-'55,  1864-^65,  and  1874-75,  respectively,  each  year  closing  August  31 : 

1854-\55.  River $20,733,234 

Railroad  and  canal 18,044,160 

Total 38,777,394 

1864-^65.  River 77,498,017 

Railroad  and  canal 116,292,294 

Total 193,790,311 

1874-75.  River 43, 8:«,  099 

Railroad  and  canal 1.57,571,924 

Total 201,404,023 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shipments  by  railroad  and  canal  are  given  conjointly. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  two  are  coupled  on  our  books. 
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By  reference  to  the  detaile<l  table  famished  elsewhere  in  this  oommnnication  it  wil 
be  seen  that  the  exports  now  by  canal  are  so  comparatively  small  that  for  the  year 
1874-75,  at  least,  the  aggregate  is  not  materially  swelled  by  this  conjaoction. 

There  are  a  n amber  of  matters  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
figures  in  order  to  render  them  available  as  a  measure  of  the  relation  which  the  rlTer 
and  railroad  commerce  sustain  to  each  other.  Indeed,  it  mav  be  questioned  whether 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  commodities  is  so  good  an  index  of  relative  bosiness  as  the 
aggregate  quantities,  which  represent  business  in  a  way  that  fl actuating  values  can- 
not. The  year  18(>4-'65  embraced  the  larger  part  of  the  closing  year  of  the  war,  with 
its  greatly  disturbed  values.  The  immense  depreciation  in  prices  which  has  occurred 
since  that  period  would  place  the  year  1874-75  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  comparisoo. 
Again,  in  that  year,  as  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  war,  the  business  relations  of  Cin- 
cinnati were  unlike  the  periods  both  before  and  after  the  rebellion.  This  was  pre- 
eminently a  border  city.  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  South  had  been  broken 
up ;  things  were  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Our  commerce  with  the  South  was  mainly 
by  the  river,  and  even  this  was  in  such  a  state  that  the  figures  represent  the  unuata- 
ral  condition  which  war  imposes  upon  commerce,  rather  than  the  relation  which  & 
healthful  business  sustains  to  another  period  similarly  free  from  the  operation  of  ex- 
traordinary causes. 

Question  13.  Please  to  state  separately  the  amount  of  shipments  of  each  commodity 
by  rail  and  canal  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  l':^5. 

Answer.  You  will  find  a  table  immediately  following  showing  the  shipments  of  each 
article  of  merchandise,  reported  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  by  river,  railroad,  and 
canal,  together  with  the  grand  total  in  each  case,  for  the  year  indicated.  This  table 
has  been  prepared  from  the  original  sources  of  the  chamber,  and  the  grand  aggregated 
are  the  same  which  appear  in  the  table  on  pages  189  and  190  of  the  annual  rep^  of 
the  chamber  for  1874-75.  The  complete  distribution  into  the  various  methods  of 
transportation  we  have  not  previously  atrempted.  In  this  table  approximations  bare 
been  necessary  in  but  three  instances,  and  these  cannot  vary  much  nx>m  the  real  qoan- 
titles. 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  exparte  of  merchandiee  from  Cindnnaiif  by  rirer,  railroads,  and 

canal,  for  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31, 1875. 


Articles. 


Alcohol barrels.. 

Ale,  beer,  &c do.... 

Apples,  green do — 

BasflciDg pieces.. 

Baney bashels.. 


Beans 
Beef 


.do. 


(In  barrels pounds.. 

"  ( In  tierces do — 

Boots  and  shoes • cases.. 

Bran,  shipstuff,  dM> tons.. 

Brooms dozen.. 

Butter...  I  ;::::;;;":;"/////.;";;;fli.kii,v*iid*^g8.'! 

Candles boxes.. 

c"«"«-- { :::::::;::::;::::::::::::::::::::::-.':'S^;: 

Cattle —. head.. 

Cement barrels.. 

Chairs dozen.. 

Cheese , boxes.. 

Coal bushels.. 

Coffee bags.. 

Cooperage pieces.. 

Corn bushels.. 

Com  meal barrels.. 

Cotton i.... bales.. 

Crockery- ware packages.. 

Eggs boxes  and  barrels.. 

Feathers bags.. 

TM.K  S barrels.. 

'"° { kegs  and  kits.. 

Floor barrels.. 

Fruit,  dried bnsbels.. 

Furniture packages.. 

GlasH boxes . . 

Glassware .packages.. 

6  res  »e tierces . . 

Hardware boxes  and  casks.. 


River. 


613 

S5,62» 

19, 742 

25,715 

7,553 

4,533 

t87,006 

357,060 

12,670 

504 

14,499 

4(40 

16,397 

54,354 

27,815 

990 

1,249 

6.466 

13,358 

39,015 


26,989 

64.753 

82,719 

1,491 

4,697 

*4,820 

77 

361 

4,896 

15.659 

118,  786 

13.590 

69,792 

21,018 

38.627 

706 

19. 714 


Railroads. 


558 

82,929 

27,569 

29,800 

74,032 

32,413 

1,  764. 440 

4, 760, 490 

44,878 

2,743 

5,580 

418 

9,311 

228,436 

4,510 

7,630 

102, 189 

13,684 

263 

79.272 

4, 566. 950 

99.202 

66,980 

501. 494 

635 

145,834 

*J,263 

10,076 

8,291 

5,081 

35.382 

353,983 

69.560 

15, 446 

14,861 

39,593 

6.4C4 

22,532 


CanaL 


614 
752 


1,148 


79 


15 

482 


435,550 

51 

24. 124 

11.302 

150 

19 


40 


691 
39 


Total  quaa- 
tity. 

1,1T1 

109. 1T2 

4d,OS3 

55.  .M5 

36.  M6 
2.051,446 
5,117.550 

57.54* 
3,39S 

ao.ow 

89& 
25,708 

2e2.e» 

32.325 

a635 

103.4a- 

20,633 

13.621 

lie,2?7 

5,002,500 

1^342 

155.  e57 

595.515 

2,«76 

150,550 

10.153 
8,652 

10.  on 

51,041 
473. 4«) 
83, 1« 
85.23* 
35,679 
78.220 
7.110 
42,246 


*  Relatiye  quantities  sent  by  river  and  railroads,  and  these  cases  are  approximations. 
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Table  showing  the  aggregate  exparia  of  merchandise  from  Cincinnati,  ^-c— Continued. 


Articles. 


River. 


Hay bales. 

Hemp do  .. 

«'<•"•••  {::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::",2,'2;„'SJ: 

Hogs head. 

Hops bales . 

Horses head . 

Iroii,pif{ tons. 

pieces. 

bundles. 

tons. 

T  -«j  (  In  tierces ponnds. 

^^ Unpegs ...do... 

L^'ad,  white kegs. 

Leather bandies . 

Lime barrels. 

Malt bnshels. 

Manufactares,  sundry packages. 

Merchandise,  sundry J tons 

Molasses. barrels. 

Nails kees. 

Naval  stores barrels. 

Oata bii«*hels. 

Oil  barrels. 

Oilcake tons. 

Onions barrels  and  sacks. 

Peanata  bags. 

Bacon pounds. 

Hams do  .. 


Pork 


Salt. 


( barrels. 

\  In  boxes pounds. 

Bulk  meats do... 

Potatoes barrels  and  sacks. 

Rope,  twine.  Sec packages. 

Rye bushels. 

( barrels. 

"  ( sacks. 

Seed  J  Flax do... 

I  Grass  and  clover do... 

Sheep head. 

Soap boxes. 

Spices packages. 

Starch boxes. 

Stearine tierces. 

S"K«-  \  ::::;:::::::::::::::::;::::::;;."^'^.:: 

Tallow tleroes. 

C  j^^f       5 hogsheads. 

Tobaooo..  <  ^^^^  •'\ boxes  and  bales. 

(  Mannfisotiired packages. 

Vinegar barrels. 

Wheat bushels. 

Whisky barrels. 

Wine  and  uquor...  { :;::;:;:::::::iiiVrts';;iibJxes: 

Wool sacks  and  bales. 


1,1W1 

825 

S2.816 

6,230 

8,101 

3-28 

l,3.W 

"26,  019 

69,635 

6U,5J3 

3,6t« 

3.  fi&5,  660 

677,  299 

32,018 

4.381 

9,101 

78.878 

16.525 

190,500 

1,455 

16. 652 

134,  432 

1,794 

31.895 

20,201 

18 

4,790 

1,230 

15, 393, 625 

6, 325, 267 

17,361 

396,000 

3,  547, 073 

36,809 

5.577 

15,800 

58,766 

470 

273 

13,776 

1,429 

72,167 

8,163 

*166,  875 

95 

8,609 

81,350 

106 

3,028 


Railroads. 


Canal. 


17.093 

7,062 

847, 016 

77,239 
2,891 

11,276 
1,508 


5,959 

13,397 

106, 145 

62,250 

147, 163 

1.177 

4,  572 

*52,  591 

27,309 

111.794 

20.996 

35, 983.  424 

599,  495 

138,440 

30,561 

10,809 

181, 243 

8,060 

1. 101, 000 

140 

10,490 

153,  942 

6,681 

159.  982 

146,  678 

1,920 

4,  .307 

39.425 

14,  504,  261 

17,  081.  2«  9 

26,609 

4,854,730 

34,202,942 

79,810 

16,915 

81.473 

127,053 

4,430 

7.107 

36,(37 

170, 578 

166,828 

1,014 

♦216,  548 

17,465 

4,372 

78,180 

3,698 

40.218 

8,776 

300,299 

6,901 

342,349 

369.610 

3,987 

24,002 

12,631 


198 
4 


34,250 
16* 


334 


308 


6,764 
13, 576 


1.660 

70 

2,442 

325 
1,365 

904 


Total  quan- 
tity. 


30 
85 


86,972 


450 


972 

4,732 

175 

30 

50 


317 

"ao 

384* 


578 
11, 257 

584 


31 


f 


8.148 

14,226 

12'*.  961 

10-2.  780 

149,864 

1,  521 

5.900 

78.  610 

96.944 

172,  327 

84.  952 

89,  579. 064 

1,  276,  794 

170,766 

34,  942 

26.674 

873.697 

24,585 

1.291.500 

3,255 

27,212 

890.816 

8.800 

193.  242 

167,  783 

1.938 

9.  127 

40,680 

89,  897.  886 

83,  4.'»,  508 

43,  970 

5, 150,  730 

37, 750,  015 

117, 078 

82,492 

98.  245 

190,551 

5,075 

7,410 

50.465 

172,007 

239,318 

3,177 

383,443 

17,560 

7,305 

99.530 

3,804 

43,249 

8,776 

817,398 

14,541 

600,682 

347,433 

6.878 

35,278 

14.860 


*  Relative  quantities  sent  by  river  and  rallroada.  and  these  cases  are  approximations. 

Qnestion  14.  A  description  of  the  trank-railroads  connecting  Cincinnati  with  the 
lakes. 

Answer.  Accompanying  the  above  are  certain  inqniries  tonching  the  namber  of 
miles  of  road  owned,  built,  operated  under  lease,  4&c.,  but  they  do  not  indicate  whether 
the  details  requested  refer  to  so  much  of  the  respective  roads  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
nect Cincinnati  with  the  lakes,  or  are  intended  to  embrace  all  the  road  controlled  by 
such  trunk-lines  without  regard  to  lake  connection.  Assuming  it  is  the  former,  the 
following  statement  shows  tne  distance  only  of  so  much  of  each  trunk-road  as  may  be 
necessary'  to  connect  Cincinnati  with  the  lakes : 

CINCINNATI,   HAMILTON  AND  DAYTON  RAILROAD. 

Cincinnati  to  Toledo : 

Number  of  milesowned 60 

Number  of  miles  operated,  in  addition,  under  lease  or  otherwise 142 

Total  length  of  road - 202 
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Nnmber  of  miles  bailt  by  the  company  now  operating  it GO 

Nomber  of  miles  acquired  by  porcoase,  lease,  or  otherwise 142 

CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI  AND  INDIANAPOLIS  RAILWAY. 

Cincinnati  to  Cleveland : 

Number  of  miles  owned • 165 

Number  of  miles  operated,  in  addition,  under  lease  or  otherwise 81 

Number  of  miles  built  by  the  company  now  operating  it None. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  named,  it  should  be  stat^ed  that  the  present  company  wu 
the  result  of  a  consolidation  between  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati* Bail- 
road  and  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Company,  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Sprin^eld 
having  been  partially  constructed  and  the  remainder  purchased  by  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  prior  to  such  consolidation. 

Number  of  miles  acquired  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  246. 

INDIANAPOLIS,    CINCINNATI  AND  LAFAYETTE  RAILROAD. 

Number  of  miles  owned 179 

Number  of  miles  operated,  in  additiou,  under  lease  or  otherwise None. 

Total  length  of  road 179 

Nnmber  of  miles  built  by  the  comnany  now  operating  it 179 

Number  of  miles  acquired  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise None. 

The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad  extends  from  Cincinnati  to 
Lafayette.  179  miles.  At  the  latter  city  it  connects  with  the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  running  from .  Lafayette  to  Kankakee,  a  distance  of  75  miles.  At 
Kankakee  it  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  runninc^  thence  to  Chicago, 
56  miles ;  the  whole  making  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  310  miles  in  length. 

GREEN  LINE,  CINCINNATI  TO  CHICAGO. 

This  consists  of  a  line  comprising  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad 
from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond,  70  miles,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Lonis 
Railway,  Richmond  to  Chicago,  224  miles;  total  distance,  Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  294 
miles. 

CINCINNATI,   SANDUSKY  AND  CLEVELAND  RAILROAD. 

The  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad,  and  the  Cleveland,  Colrnnbas, 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway  constitute  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  a 
distance  of  211  miles.  The  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad  runs  from 
Dayton  to  Sandusky,  but  so  much  of  the  road  as  lies  between  Dayton  and  Springfield 
is  leased  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway.  The  whole 
line  consists  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway,  Cincin- 
nati to  Dayton  (leased  line)  56  miles,  and  Dayton  to  Springfield  (leased  line)  25  miles, 
and  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad,  Springfield  to  Sandusky,  130  miles; 
total  distance,  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  211  miles. 

In  addition  to  these,  though  not  specially,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  your  inter- 
rogatory,  the  roads  connecting  Cincinnati  with  the  lake  ports  of  Michigan  might 
properly  be  enumerated,  inasmuch  as  through  freights  from  Cincinnati  to  these  porta 
and  return  pass  over  them.    These  are  mainly  as  follows  : 

Cincinnati  to  Ludington,  on  Lake  Michigan :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroad,  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  202  miles;  Detroit  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Toledo  to  Monroe,  25  miles ;  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad,  Monroe  to  Ludington,  253  miles ;  total  distance,  480  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Bay  City,  by  the  above  line  as  far  as  East  Saginaw,  thence  to  Bay  City 
over  the  Bay  City  division  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  to  Bay  City;  total 
distance,  357  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Petoskey,  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Lake  Michigan :  Over  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Cincinnati  to  Richmond,  70  miles;  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  Richmond  to  Fort  Wayne,  92  miles ;  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad,  Fort  Wayne  to  Petoskey,  332  miles ;  total  distance,  494  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Winona :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Cincinnati 
to  Connersville,  66  miles ;  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  Connersville 
to  Fort  Wayne,  108  miles;  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad,  Fort  Wayne 
to  Jackson,  100  miles ;  Saginaw  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Jackson  to 
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Wenona.  116  miles ;  total  distance,  390  miles.  The  Mackinaw  division  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  is  completed  northward  from  Wenona  121  miles  in  direction  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

Cincinnati  to  Bay  City:  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad.  Cincin- 
nati to  Toledo,  202  miles ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Toledo  to  De- 
troit, 65  miles ;  Bay  City  division  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Detroit 
to  Bay  City,  110  miles;  total  distance,  ?rn  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Grand  Haven :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Davton  Railroad,  Cin- 
cinnati to  Toledo,  202  miles;  Detroit  division.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem 
Railroad,  Toledo  to  Detroit,  65  miles ;  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  Detroit 
to  Grand  Haven,  189  miles;  total  distance,  447  miles. 

CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 

Question  15.  Please  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  commercial  advantages  ex 
pected  to  le  realized  from,  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 

Your  attention  is  called  especially  to  the  following  points,  viz  :  (a)  The  nature  of  the 
ownership  of  the  road,  the  plan  under  which  it  is  being  constructed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  operations  are  expected  to  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  Cincinnati,  re- 
ferring in  this  connection  to  any  precedents  of  successful  railway  management  of  thia 
character  which  may  oc-cnr  to  you ;  (6)  the  connections  which  it  will  form  between 
roads  entering  Cincinnati  and  roads  entering  Chattanooga ;  (c)  the  commodities  which 
will  probably  compose  the  bulk  of  the  north-bound  and  south-bound  freights ;  (d)  the 
probable  balance  of  tonnage  North  and  South ;  (c)  the  anticipated  development  of  busi- 
ness at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Answer.  The  Cincinnati  Sonthem  Railroad,  extending  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  336  miles,  is  being  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  its  municipal  capacity,  through  a  board  of  five  trustees,  under  the  authority 
and  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  (a  copy  of  which 
is  hereby  appended,)  and  on  its  completion  is  to  be  leased  by  said  board  to  a  person  or 
persons,  or  a  company,  who  will  equip  and  operate  it.  Its  control  in  the  interests  of 
Cincinnati  will  be  provided  for  and  protected  in  the  lease.  No  example  of  a  like  na- 
ture can  be  given,  unless  it  be  the  case  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of 
Georgia,  which  was  wholly  built  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was 
operated  by  the  State  authorities,  and  it  is  stated  that  its  net  revenue  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  government.  It  is  now  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  company  that  pays  the  State  $*25,000  per  month  and  keeps  the  road  and 
rolling-stock  in  complete  repair.  The  company  for  some  time  has  faithfully  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  has,  it  is  believed,  realized  for  itself  a  handsome  profit. 
The  road  runs  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  138  miles,  and 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  through-business.  Other  examples  of  the  operation  of 
roads  under  leases  may  be  found  in  cases  where  companies  owning  railway-lines  have 
leased  the  same  to  other  companies  to  operate,  and  where  the  revenue  nnder  the  leases 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable  profit  both  to  lessor  and  lessees.  But  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  Railroad  is  the  only  instance  where  a  city  has  in  its  corporate  capacity 
wholly  constructed  a  railroad  as  an  improvement  essential  to  the  public  interests. 

The  connectiona  of  the  road. 

The  road  will  connect  with  all  the  roads  concentrating  at  Cincinnati.  The  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  is  the  only  road  that  enters  Cincinnati  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  where  it  connects  with  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington  Railroad.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  crosses  the  latter  about  19 
miles  south  of  Cincinnati,  and  an  exchange  of  business  with  both  roads  can  be  had  at 
this  point,  if  no  other  means  should  be  devised.  The  Cincinnati  Sonthem  Railroad 
enters  Cincinnati  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  where  it  has  convenient  connections 
with  all  other  roads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  that  concentrate  here. 

The  gauge  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  5  feet,  which  is  the  gauge  of  all 
roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  alone 
excepted.  All  the  other  roads  entering  Cincinnati  are  from  4  feet  8^  inches  to  4  feet 
10  inches,  excepting  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  which  is  6  feet.  At  Chattanooga 
an  unbroken  connection  will  be  had  with  all  the  roads  centering  there,  and  as  all  are  of 
the  same  gauge,  cars  may  be  transported  throughout  the  South  without  change  of  any 
kind. 

At  Chattanooga  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  connect  with  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  and  through  it  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  the  latter  running  through  Northern  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Sonth- 
westem  Tennessee ;  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  passing  through  Central 
Alabama  and  connecting  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Southwest;  the  Selma,  Rome,  and 
Dalton  Railroad,  through  Northwestern  Georgia  and  Central  Alabama;  the  Western 
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and  Atlantic  Railroad,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  where  it  connects  with  roads  that 
ramify  throughout  the  whole  South  and  Southeast ;  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Yirginii 
and  Georgia  Railroad,  which  rnns  northeastwardly  from  Chattanoo^. 

In  addition  to  a  direct  line  to  Chattanooga  a  connection,  it  is  believed,  will  soon  be 
made  from  a  point  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  soath  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  Knoxville,  Teon.,  and  by  roads  in  progrea 
across  the  mountains  with  the  Carolinas,  thus  embracing  the  entire  soatheastem  sea- 
coast  and  intervening  countrv.  A  road  is  being  constructed  known  as  the  Cumberland 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  will  form  a  direct  connection  with  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  way 
of  Harrodsburgh  and  Lebanon,  Ky.  Other  lateral  roads,  in  a  time  not  remote,  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated,  each  of  which  in  passengers  and  freight  will  be  a  contribatioo 
to  the  trunk  lines. 

The  nature  of  the  bulk  of  tonnage. 

The  north-bound  tonnage  will  embrace  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  hogs, 
cattle,  fruits,  timber,  coal,  iron  ores,  pig-metal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  mineral 
products.  &c.,  while  liberal  importations  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  are 
among  the  reasonable  probabilities.  The  south-bound  freights  will  consist  principally 
of  the  extensive  and  varied  products  of  Cincinnati  industry  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  State,  prominent  among  them  being 
agricultural  implements,  furniture,  provisions,  oils,  hardware,  liquors,  railroad  supplies, 
groceries,  salt,  boots  and  shoes,  grain,  flour,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  probable  balance  of  tonnage. 

The  balance  of  tonnage  will  probably  be  in  favor  of  south-bound  freights.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which  is  situated  similarly  to  the  Cincinnati  Soatb- 
em  Railroad,  carries  about  seVen  tons  of  south-bound  freights  to  four  tons  of  the  norrh- 
bound,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  heavy  tonnage  of  ores  and  cotton,  which  is  cenaiD 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  will  go  far  to  equalize 
the  tonnage  in  north  and  south  bound  freights. 

The  commercial  advantages  to  be  tealizedfrom  the  road. 

That  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  connect  two  great  systems  of  railroads, 
the  one  ramifying  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Gulf  and  Southeastern  as  well  as  Sontb- 
western  States,  with  their  varied  productions  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco, 
&c.,  and  the  other  stretching  out  in  all  directions  to  the  north,  east,  and  west,  with 
the  products  of  the  soil  still  more  varied  and  yet  quite  different  from  the  great  com- 
modities of  the  South,  would  iudicate  a  commercial  importance  as  broad  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.    It  will  bind  together  two  great  systems  of  agriculture  which 
differ  widely  in  their  nature,  giving  them  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  a  mntaal 
interchange  of  products.     It  practically  will  shorten  the  distance  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States.    It  will  bring  the  great  interior  of  the  United  States  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  ports.     It  will,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  open  up  a  new  route  of  travel  and  tran.sportiou  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  States  of  South  America.    It  will  provide  another  thoroughfare  between 
the  Northeastern  and  Southwestern  States,  and  will  constitute  a  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  North  and  East  and  a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  wheu  the  same  shall 
be  constructed  through  the  southern  part  of  our  territory.     It  will    permanently 
cheapen  freight  to  and  from  the  South,  and  will  secure  the  more  prompt  transmission 
of  articles  entering  into  the  interior  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.    It  will 
open  up  a  region  singularly  rich  in  mineral  wealth.    Along  the  line  of  the  road  and 
its  connections  iron  and  coal  and  stone  abound  in  close  proximity.     Natore  has  been 
lavish  in  her  gifts  in  this  particular  throughout  much  of  the  territory  penetrated  by 
this  road.    The  influence  it  will  ultimately  exert  on  the  iron  business  of  the  country, 
perhaps  of  the  world,  is  hard  to  foresee.    That  the  cost  of  iron-production  will  here  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  is  among  the  probable  results  of  the  building  of  the  road. 
Discoveries  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  have  been  of  such  a  character  as 
to  show  that  they  are  important  interests  in  connection  with  this  enterprise.  Though 
projected  and  prosecuted  by  a  single  municipality,  the  project  has  a  natural  signifi- 
cance and  must  have  an  important  i>earing  on  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 

The  position  of  Cincinnati  will  secure  her  a  large  share  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from 
the  completion  of  this  great  internal  improvement.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
€ity  is  most  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  great  ends  through  this  instrumentahty. 
Until  recently,  the  energies  and  means  of  the  country  were  expended  in  the  lines  of 
railroad  running  with  the  parallels  of  latitude.    Henceforth,  the  north  and  south  lines, 
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in  new  enterprises,  ranst  command  the  lar^jer  attention.  Cincinnati,  hy  reason  of  her 
position  and  relations,  will  be  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  travel  and  transportation 
between  the  North  and  South.  She  is  most  favorably  sitnated  for  the  interchange  of 
commodities.  She  has  a  system  of  railroads  which  converge  to  her  from  all  sections 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  With  her  southern  road  completed,  she  will  also  be  the  point 
for  the  substantial  convergence  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  South  with  which  she  makes 
important  connections.  Alreadv  an  important  cotton  market,  she  will  draw  more 
largely  than  ever  on  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  for  the  great  staple. 
The  sugars  and  molasses  of  Louisiana,  which  find  a  liberal  market  in  Cincinnati,  will, 
more  than  heretofore,  seek  a  point  so  favorable  for  their  distribution.  The  rice  of  the 
Caroliuas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  will  naturally  gravitate  in  the  direction  of  its  con- 
sumption. 

The  timber  of  the  South  will  be  drawn  npon  liberally  by  the  demands  of  a  workshop 
of  steadily-increasing  wants.  Then  Cincinnati  has,  and  will  have  more  largely,  what 
the  Sonth  wants.  Her  manufactures  are  laA'ge  and  varied.  Her  artisans  are  inventive 
and  enterpriHing.  Production  is  cheapened  by  ample  capital  aud  a  notable  skill.  Her 
provisions,  breadstuffs,  agi'icultural  im|>lements,  furniture,  iron  and  wood  manufac- 
tures, clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  liquors,  general  merchandise,  &c.,  are  wanted  through- 
out the  whole  South.  She  is  the  center  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  interior.  She  al- 
ready furnishes  the  largest  assortment  of  irons  of  any  city  of  the  country,  aud  her 
pre-eminence  in  this  regard  must  become  more  distinguished  as  the  country  is  devel- 
oped. She  has  the  sympathy  aud  approbation  of  the  whole  southern  people,  to  whom 
the  advantages  of  this  improvement  must  inure  quite  as  much  as  to  Cincinnati.  The 
people  of  the  South  have  long  been  looking  to  the  completion  of  this  work,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  to  them  the  commencement  of  a  new  business  era.  Nei- 
ther will  the  through-business  nor  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  road  alone  benefit  Cincinnati.  The  route  through  much  of  Kentucky  is  located 
through  districts  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  Lateral  roads  will  follow  the  comple- 
tion of  the  main  line  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  A  road  to  Nashville  will  be  among 
the  early  sequels  to  the  building  of  the  trunk  road.  The  filling  up  of  the  short  gap 
necessary  to  connect  with  Knosville  will  follow. 

The  completion  of  roads  now  building  or  projected  from  North  Carolina  and  Sonth 
Carolina  will  open  direct  routes  to  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  aud  Savannah, 
and  a  new  phase  will  be  put  on  the  whole  railroad  business  of  the  South. 

The  anticipated  development  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

With  reference  to  the  development  at  either  end  of  the  road,  it  may  be  remarked 
there  are  two  classes  that  will  each  probably  be  disappointed,  one  believing  the  ben- 
efits will  come  in  such  a  pronounced  manner  that  the  results  will  be  well  nigh  fabu- 
lous, and  the  other,  that  the  benefits  will  be  so  remote  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
trace  them  to  their  true  cause.  Much  depends  on  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  Certainly 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  have  the  enterprise  and  courage  to  carry  through 
to  completion  a  public  work  of  such  magnitude,  involving  the  expenditure  of  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented 
of  largely  extending  their  business.  That  t>e  benefits  will  be  at  once  discoverable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  appears  the  more  reasonable  that  the  growth  will 
be  steady,  rather  than  immediately  great.  It  will  be  regular  development,  and  not  a 
fabulous  visitation  of  prosperity.  But  the  benefits  will  be  permanent.  There  will  be 
scarcely  a  department  of  business  that  will  not  receive  more  or  less  stimulation  from 
the  completion  of  this  enterprise.  Larger  and  independent  transportation,  by  bring- 
ing the  business  of  the  city  nearer  to  its  customers,  and  by  an  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  the  business  field  of  the  city,  together  with  a  procuring  of  increased  supplies  of  raw 
materials  at  the  lowest  rates,  will  increase  production  and  promot-e  new  industrial 
enterprises.  Improved  facilities  will  concentrate  business  at  Cincinnati  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  ever,  and  will  steadily  augment  the  commercial  importance  and 
mfiuence  of  the  city. 

This  looks  only  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  domestic  business. 
How  far  our  foreign  relations  are  to  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  road,  no 
one  can  now  see.  There  are  considerations  other  than  distance  that  influence  foreign 
trade.  But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  completion  of  this  road  and  contemplated 
roads  in  the  South, will  bring  Cincinnati  nearer  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  porta  than 
to  New  York.  To  the  latter,  by  the  shortest  route,  is  744  miles,  while  to  Pensacola, 
via  Birmingham,  the  distance  will  be  738  miles,  and  even  this  may  be  shortened 
from  10  to  12  miles.  To  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  lines  to  be  completed,  the  distance 
will  be  682  miles;  to  Savannah,  by  proposed  lines, 704  miles,  and  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  712  miles.  To  use  lines  already  in  operation  after  the  Cincinnati  Soutnern 
Road  shall  have  been  completed,  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston  will  be 
770  miles ;  to  Port  Royal,  744  miles ;  to  Savannah,  735  miles ;  to  Mobile,  754  miles, 
aud  to  New  Orleans,  894  miles.    The  distance  from  Havana  to  New  York,  by  sea, 
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is  1)280  miles,  and  from  New  York  to  CiocinDati,  by  rail,  744  miles,  makinsr  the  total 
distance  from  Havana  to  Cincinnati,  via  New  York,  2,024  mil^a.  From  Havana  to 
Savannah  is  560  miles.  From  Havana  to  Cincinnati,  via  Savannah,  the  CincinDAti 
Sonthem  Railroad,  and  roads  now  in  existence  south  of  Chattanooga,  will  be  L315 
miles,  or  a  distance  709  miles  shorter  than  by  wav  of  New  York.  Distances  from 
Havana  to  the  whole  Northwest  will  be  materially  lessened,  and  if  other  cirernn- 
stances  are  favorable,  the  business  of  the  latter  section  with  Cuba  will  be  largely  aag- 
mented.  Especially  will  it  be  desirable  to  bring  fruits  by  the  shorter  line,  thus  secur- 
ing quicker  transportation  and  less  loss  from  decay.  Distances  from  the  South  Amer- 
ican ports  to  Cincmnati  and  the  Northwest  will  be  similarly  reduced. 

As  for  Chattanooga,  nature  has  made  her  a  great  railway  center.  Her  railroad  amu 
reach  out  in  all  directions  into  seven  of  the  most  important  Southern  States,  having  s 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  5,887,812,  and  an  aggregate  area  of 
336,092  square  miles.  The  Cincinnati  Soutnem  Railroad  will  render  this  railwsj 
available  by  connecting  it,  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  with  another  center,  into 
which  the  business  of  a  different  section  converges.  The  character  and  extent  of  her 
probable  development  is  less  clearly  defined  than  in  the  case  of  Cincinnati,  but  she  cer- 
tainly will  find  herself  surrounded  by  circumstances  calculated  to  greatly  promote  her 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  to  give  her  one  ot^the  chief  positions 
among  the  southern  cities  of  the  interior. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TRADE  AND  MAKUFAC- 
TURES  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  MELHINCH.  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND,  OHIO.    1876. 

Qnestion  1.  A  statement  showinj^  the  quantity  of  grain  received  at  and  shipped  from  , 
Cleveland  by  lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875. 
Answer — 


Bashels  received. 

By  lake 2,455,290 

By  rail 18,001,425 


Total 20,456,715 


BosheU  fthipped. 

By  lake 39,720 

By  rail 8,181,239 

Total 8,220,9.59 

Qnestion  2.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Cleveland  from 
the  south  by  rail  and  by  canal  during>  the  year  1875,  mentioning  the  quantities  of  the 
j>riooipal  commodities  received. 

Aaswer.  By  canal,  394,666  tons;  by  rail,  1,591,462  tons. 

^Qeaotities  of  the  principal  commodities  received : 

TODII. 

^ferchandise 102,204 

•Coal 644,342 

Stone  and  lime 92,643 

Xumber , 82,739 

Grain 261,659 

Petroleum 3,448 

Question  8.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  from  Cleveland 
southward  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities 
shipped. 

Answer.  By  canal,  175,643  tons;  by  rail, 874,541  tons. 

Quantities  of  •the  principal  commodities  shipped  from  Cleveland  southward  during 
-the  last  year : 

Tods. 

Merchandise 217,660 

Iron „ 61,835 

Petroleum 37,537 

Manufactures 21,747 

Ore 223,195 

Lumber 19,193 

Wood-fuel 19,782 

Qnestion  4.  A^tatement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  from  the  aast  by 
lake  and  by  rail  during  the  3^ear  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties or  classes  of  commodities  received. 

Answer.  By  lake,  38,583  tons;  by  rail,  1,007,250  tons. 

The  railroad  companies  report  no  specifications  of  quantities  of  principal  commodi- 
ties from  the  east. 

Question  5.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  east  from  Cleveland 
by  lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties or  classes  of  oommoaities  thus  shipped. 

Answer.  By  rail,  744,402  tons ;  by  lake,  2,606  tons. 

The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad 
Companies  do  not  report  classifications  of  the  principal  commodities  shipped  east ; 
therefore,  cannot  furnish  the  desired  information. 

Question  6.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  from  the  west  by 
lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties or  classes  of  commodities  thus  received. 

Answer.  By  lake,  871,560  tons ;  by  rail,  1,254,267  tons. 

Quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  thus  received : 
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Tois. 

Merchaudise 102, 2(^ 

Coal 206,761 

Stoue ti6,4C4 

Ore 306,M2 

Lumber 415,660 

Cotton 36,588 

Iron t»5,4:£ 

Question  7.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnaj^e  of  freight  shipped  from  Cleveland  to 
the  west  by  lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875.  st-ating  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  or  classes  of  commodities  thus  suipped. 

Answer.  By  lake,  95,947  tons ;  by  rail,  543,957  tons. 

Quantities  of  principal  commodities  so  shipped : 

•  Tom. 

Coal 330,606 

Merchaudise 222,462 

Iron 49,378 

Petroleum 37,573 

Manufactures 21,747 

Question  8.  The  estimated  total  tonnage  of  freight  received  by  rail,  by  lake,  and  by 
canal  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  By  rail,  2,598,712  tons ;  by  lake,  1,025,536  tons ;  by  canal,  402,012  tons. 

Question  9.  the  estimated  total  tonnage  shipped  by  rail,  by  lake,  and  by  canal  dar- 
ing the  year  1875. 

Answer.  By  rail,  1,810,516  tons;  by  lake,  197,121  tons;  by  canal,  175,643  tons. 

Question  10.  For  every  one  hundred  cars  loaded  at  Cleveland  and  bound  east, 
about  how  many  loaded  cars  were  received  from  the  east  during  the  year  1875  f 

Answer.  For  every  one  hundred  cars  loaded  at  Cleveland  and  boond  east  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty -two  loaded  cars  received  ^from  the  east 

Question  11.  Any  statement  from  available  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Cleveland  and  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  such  pro- 
ducts which  are  shipped  by  lake,  by  canal,  and  by  rail. 

Answer.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  have  increased  OTer 
two  hundred  per  cent,  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  are  still  increasing.  As  there 
are  no  available  statistics  to  refer  to  for  exactness,  would  say  that  the  best  estimates 
that  can  be  had  go  to  show  conclusively  that  this  statement  of  increase  is  undoubted!? 
correct ;  and  it  is  also  estimated  that  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  from  Cleveland  by  lake,  by  rail,  and  by  canal  consists  of  Cleveland  manufact- 
ures. 

Question  12.  Over  what  routes  $ind  by  means  of  what  fast-freight  lines  are  freights 
shipped  from  Cleveland  to  Boston ;  also,  to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Balti- 
more f 

Answer.  Freight  is  shipped  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from 
Cleveland  by  the  following  fast-freight  lines :  Red  Line,  White]  line,  andj  Merchauts' 
Dispatch,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  New  York  Central  and  Hod- 
son  River  Railroad,  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  Hoosac  Tunnel  line.  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  Troy  and  Boston  Bail- 
roads  ;  Great  Western  Dispatch  and  the  South  Shore  Line,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  and  Erie  Railways;  Empire  Line,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railways,  and  connections. 

Question  13.  Such  statistics  or  other  facts  which  you  may  be  able  to  present  in  r^ard 
to  the  increase  of  commerce  by  rail  between  Cleveland  and  States  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  In  this  connection  please  to  present  any  facts  indicating  the  probable  commer- 
cial advantages  likely  to  be  realized  by  Cleveland  from  the  construction,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway. 

Answer.  In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  would  state  on  reliable  testimony  that 
the  following  articles,  viz,  railroad-iron,  galvanized  iron,  steam-machinery,  petroleum 
and  other  oite,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  wooden  ware,  and  wrought  iron  and 
nails,  are  all  shipped  south  of  the  Ohio  River  in  large  quantities,  and  the  trade  between 
Cleveland  and  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  has  increased  two  handred  per  cent, 
in  the  last  eight  years.  When  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  finished  all  these 
articles,  as  well  as  many  others  not  here  enumerated,  will  be  transported  at  much  lees 
rates  than  at  present,  and  consequently  the  commerce  of  Cleveland  will  be  greatly 
advanced. 

Question  14.  What  commodities  are  shipped  from  Cleveland  to  foreign  ports  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  to  what  extent  are  such  commodities  purchased  by  the 
railroad  or  steamer  lines  that  transport  them  f 

Auswerr  The  commodities  shipped  from  Cleveland  to  foreign  ports  on  through  bills 
of  lading  are  Ltt  e  or  none  of  them  purchased  by  the  vessel-owners.     The  foBowing 
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coiijpi  i^es  some  of  the  articles  bo  shipped^  viz  :  Stone  and  marble,  iron,  petroleum  and 
other  oils,  firebricks,  salt  and  cement,  nails,  merchandise  and  manufactures. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  the  relative  importance  of  Cleveland  in  comparison  with 
other  cities,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  her  production,  or  of 
her  commerce. 

Answer.  In  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  Cleveland  in  comparison  with  other 
cities  with  respect  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  her  production  or  com- 
merce, I  would  state  that  iron  in  all  its  various  forms,  refined  and  lubricating  oils,  coal, 
lumber,  agricultural  implements,  and  wooden  ware,  are  the  principal  commodities  of 
commerce  and  manufacture.  In  oils,  iron,  and  lumber,  coal,  wooden  ware,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  Cleveland  is  ahead  of  Chicago.  In  all  these  articles  except  iron 
and  coal,  ahead  of  Pittsburgh,  equal  to  Cincinnati  in  all  but  coal,  and  as  for  refined 
and  lubricating  oils,  Cleveland  is  ahead  of  all  the  cities  mentioned. 

Question  IG.  Please  to  prepare  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  received  at 
and  shipped  from  Cleveland  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1875. 

Answer.  Received,  36,588  tons;  shipped,  none. 

Question  17.  Please  to  present  such  information  as  yon  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  re- 
gard to  the  annual  production,  consumption,  and  value  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States. 

Answer.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  production  and  average  price  of  petroleum 
oil,  I  would  present  the  following  statistics,  which  are  full  and  reliable : 

Annual  production,  in  barrels. 


186a 


Janaary 8,700 

February 9,900 

March 8,691 

April 8,5:n 

May 8,790 

June 10,102 

July I  10,693 

August I  11,981 

September i  11,933 

October 10. 13S 

November I  10,378 

December i    9, 737 


1809. 


10.193 
9,967 
9,891 
11,067 
10,153 
11,334 
11,697 
12,157 
12,645 
13,071 
13, 317 
12,844 


1870. 


11,387 
11,714 
11,399 
13,894 
13, 311 
13,731 
13,735 
16,776 
18, 462 
18,171 
18;  953 
15,178 


1871. 


13,497 
13,303 
13,914 
12,866 
13,187 
13,678 
14,725 
14,922 
15.398 
15.653 
15.487 
15,  418 


1872.    1873. 


1674. 


18,835 
15.965 
14,890 
15.403 
17,326 
25,044 
36,449 
27,983 
30.198 
14.272 
21,387 
90,825 


20,407 
21.735 
21,  461 
21,384 
16, 371 
16.702 
17,739 
16,681 
31,809 
30,403 
33;  049 
34,980 


37,653 
29.839 
28,498 
25.958 
28,895 
30,735 
33,337 
30,049 
28, 021 
29,669 
38.702 
27,682 


1875. 


34,489 
93,268 
33,874 
32.502 
33,468 
33,307 
95.431 
33,186 


The  above  table  gives  the  average  daily  production  for  each  month  from  January, 
18G8,  to  September  I,  1875. 

The  average  value  of  crude  petroleum  since  1864  at  the  wells  was  as  follows :  1864, 
$7.62;  1865,S5.H8;  1866,  $3.43;  1867,  $2.23;  1868,^3.60;  1869,  $5.13;  1870,  $3.40;  1871, 
$4.15;  1872,  $3.40;  1873,  $1.50  ;  1874,  $1.00  ;  1875,  to  September  1,  $1.41. 

The  above  statement  shows  the  average  price  per  barrel  for  each  year. 

Estimated  tonnage  of  all  classes  of  freights  shipped  from  Cleveland  during  the  last  year. 


How  shipped. 

Tons. 

1 

Percent, 
of  total. 

How  shipped. 

Tons. 

1 

1 

Percent 
of  total. 

By  rail,  south 

1 

874,541 

744,402 

543, 957 

2.  163,900 

By  lake,  east 

'        3,608 

By  rail,  west 

Total  bv  lake 

98, 555 

4 

Bv  canal •• 

Total  bv  rail 

90, 

175, 643 

6 

Total 

2,437,098 

By  lake,  north  and  west 

95. 947 

100 

SUMMARY. 

How  shipp 

ed. 

Trtti.       i  P'Tcent 
^''"•-      1  of  total 

Total  by  rail 

2, 162, 900                  90 

Lake  and  canal 

'        274, 198                  10 

Total 

,    3,437.098  1              100 

'                       1 

9  AP 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCF:  OF  TOLEDO, 
BY  MR.  C.  F.  WALES,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TOLEDO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
1876. 

QnestioD  1.  Please  to  present  statistics  showing  the  commerce  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  dur 
JDg  the  year  ending  December  31,  1875. 
Answer.  1st.  Exhibit  of  flour  and  grain  received  and  shipped  by  lake  and  rail : 

RECEIVED. 

BasheU 

Flonr,  581,558  barrels 2,90r.79J 

Wheat 6,5?J7,7ao 

Corn 15,8J?7,?42 

Oats 3,959,4^^ 

Ryet I7»907 

Barley 511,39? 


Total 29,872,130 

SHIPPED. 

By  rail.  By  lake. 

Flonr 615,724  76,333 

Wheat 2,324,822  2,802,117 

Corn 12.350,254  3,567.3-^1 

Oats 3,356,532  460.261 

Rye 10,654  400 

Barley 335,877  20,57*2 

Total 18,993,863      6.927,064 

2d.  Exhibit  of  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Toledo  from  the  Sonth,  by  rail  and  canal, 
dnring  the  year  1875 : 

Tons  Tons 

by  rail.       by  cAiial 

Flonr,  125,873  barrels 1,441  11,146 

Wheat,  801,442  bushels 18,411  5,631 

Corn,  1,572,555  bushels t 34,007  10,024 

Oats,  527,305  bushels 7,278  1,15-? 

Rye,  2,550  bushels 71 

Barley,  8,500  bushels 201  2 

Lumber,  14,912,393  feet •. 16,310  2,320 

Shingles,  2,304,100 380     

Staves,  1,774,472 2,550  420 

Lath,  50,0C0 2 

Iron,  5,251,603  pounds 26,258     

Coal 48,388     

Wool,  591,000  pounds 295     

Hides,  1,277,176  pounds 638     

Bacon,  1,522,800  pounds 761     

Dressed  hogs..  899,169  pounds 449     

Salt,  25  pounds 

Whisky,  10,753  barrels 215     

Cotton,  57,349  bales 

Merchandise,  54,953,961  pounds 27,  .174  U^i 

3d.  Exhibit  of  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  southward  from  Toledo : 

Tods. 

Flour,  6,272  barrels 627 

Wheat,  782.589  bushels 23,477 

Corn,  508,714  bushels 14,243 

Oats,  348,250  bushels ; 5.577 

Barley,  23:i,149  bushels ,^5.% 
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Tona. 

Lnmber,()8,l  1*^,1:^7  feet h:,,  150 

.Staves,  1,662,100 2,770 

Shingles,  5r>,09:V200 9,  l?-0 

Lath,  l?!«,733,GoO 4,6.'!'0 

Iron 2,911 

Salt.  150,0^0  barrels 27,147 

Coal 12,530 

Seeds,  927,815  pounds 463 

Sugar 99 

Merchandise 73, 854 

4tfa.  Statement  of  tonnage  of  freights  shipped  East  from  Toledo  by  rail  and  lake : 

Tons  Tons 

by  rail.        by  lake. 

Flour 63,344  4,481 

Wheat 69,744  84,063 

Corn 345,807  99,884 

Oats 53,704  7.364 

Lumber 58,950  4,540 

Shingles 4,790     

Staves 21,190  2,960 

Lath 1,660     

Iron 7,900  1,630 

Seeds , 1,057     

Whisky 261     

Hides 7,113     

Dressed  hogs 3,039'    

Coal 23,042     

Bacon 40     

Wool 854     *. 

Salt : 1,568     

Cotton 14,770     

Merchandise 56,211  25,000 

5th.  Statement  of  tonnage  received  from  the  West  via  rail  and  lake : 

^  Tons  Tons 

by  rail.         by  lake. 

Flonr 45,127     

Wheat 16:^,458  1,068^^ 

Com 396.726     

Oats 52,794     

Rye 429     

Barley 6,003     

Lumber 44,710  116,600 

Shingles 8,160  2,730 

Staves 12,710     

Lath 660  3,680 

Iron 11,^3     

Iron  ore 12,281 

Hides 10,733     

Seeds 2,276     

Dressed  hogs 2, 19H     

Salt 3,293  25,4r7 

Whisky 773     

Bacon 4,392     

Wool •  245     

Cotton 15,564     

Coal 

Merchandise 90,046     

Lake  via  canal  at  Toledo  has  been  diverted  by  the  railways,  and  latterly  we  receive 
comparatively  little  freight  from  points  south  of  ihe  Ohio  River.  Doubtless  Toledo 
would  derive  some  little  benefit  from  the  construction  of  the  Cincinnati-Lonisville 
Railway,  but  it  would  be  slight. 

Question.  2.  Please  to  present  a  statement  of  commodities  shipped  from  Toledo  to 
foreign  ports  on  tlirough-bills,  ^'c. 
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Answer.  In  former  years  when  the  production  of  clover-seed- has  been  large,  the  ship- 
ments of  that  article  have  been  great,  and  generally  on  throngh  bills  of  lading,  in 
quantity  ranging  from  30,000  to  70,000  bags  of  2^  bushels,  and  nearly  all  has  gone  via 
New  York.  The  present  season  but  little  seed  is  going  forward  and  more  of  com  for 
Europe,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  None  purchased  by  railway  ar  steamer  lines. 
The  direct  foreign  shipments  are  nearly- or  quite  all  via  New  York  and  Boston  and 
Portland ;  mostly  via  the  two  last  named  latterly.    No  large  qnantit^'  the  past  year. 

Question  3.  The  relative  importance  of  Toledo  in  comparison  with  other  cities  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  commerce. 

Answer.  In  flour  and  grain  Toledo  ranks  as  the  second  receivlDg-point  from  drst 
hands.  The  statistics  for  several  years  past  classifies  the  leading  gj^in  receiving  and 
shipping  points,  viz:  1st,  Chicago;  2d,  Toledo;  3d,  Milwaukee.  Toledo  ranks  first  in 
shipments  of  bard  wood,  lumber,  and  logs,  and  staves,  and  in  many  other  articles  ap- 
proximates Chicago. 

Question  4.  Please  to  present  a  statement  of  cotton  received  and  shipped  at  Toledo 
during  the  year  ending  Angunt  31,  1875. 

Answer.  Received  36,874  bales.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  cotton  received  go« 
east  through  Canada,  some  to  Europe,  and  the  remainder  to  the  man afactu ring  dis- 
tricts of  New  England. 

Question  5.  Please  to  state  the  rule  observed  by  yon  in  reporting  grain  received. 
Do  you  inclade  only  such  products  as  are  actually  sold  at  Toledo,  or  all  products  ptasiDg 
through  Toledo  f 

Answer.  I  report  as  receipts  of  grain  all  grain  that  goes  into  elevator  to  be  sold  in 
this  market  or  that  is  transferred  by  elevator  firom  railway  to  water  roQtes.  Of  coane 
products  I  include  those  handled  here,  t.  e.,  that  which  pays  a  direct  tribute  by  being 
transferred  from  one  route  to  another  or  goes  into  warehouses  to  await  orders  for  ship- 
ment or  sale,  or  that  goes  on  the  dock,  say  lumber,  staves,  salt,  &c.,  to  await  remom 

'*  Of  the  total  amount  of  grain  received  at  Toledo  in  1875,  what  proportion  came  direct 
from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee?^'  Of  the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  Toledo  in  1875,  we  re- 
ceived from  Milwaukee  by  lake  15,600  bushels ;  that  was  all  that  was  received,  (of 
which  account  was  made  by  me,)  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  cities  named.  I  hsre 
so  far  been  unable  to  reconcile  myself  to  that  kind  of  statistical  accuracy  which  jasti- 
iies  the  use  of  through-receipts  and  shipments  as  local.  This  is  practiced,  I  know,  br 
some  statisticians  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  local  commercial  reports,  and  for  tiu't 
reason  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  approximate  the  movement  of  grain  at  some  of  the 
leading  receiving  and  shipping  points.  The  credit  for  the  receipts  and  shipment  of  the 
grain  belongs  to  that  point  where  it  was  received  from  first  hands  and  then  shipped  in 
quest  of  a  market,  and  no  mention  should  be  made  of  it  until  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation and  goes  into  elevator,  when  it  may  then  be  reported  as  an  arrival  in,  and 
balances  the  movement  eastward  from,  the  interior  point. 

Question  6.  Facts  in  regard  to  southern  railroad  traffic  between  Toledo  and  points  in 
Southern  Ohio. 

Answer.  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  make  a  comparison.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  southern  movement  in  building-materials  within  a  few  years 
past.  The  shipments  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  have  quadrupled  within  a  few 
years,  and  during  1875  the  bulk  of  our  shipments  of  those  articles  by  rail  were  south- 
erly— mainly  to  points  near  the  Ohio  River — north  of  the  river. 

Question  7.  Facts  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  southern  and  eastern  commerce. 

Answer.  I  have  no  statistic  covering  this  subject.  If  1  include  the  southern  and  soath- 
eastern  traffic,  the  growth  has  been  proportionately  much  greater  than  that  going  di- 
rectly east,  but  this  is  based  entirely  upon  observation. 

Question  8.  Statistics  showing  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  of  Toledo 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Answer.  1st.  Population : 

1850,  as  per  United  States  census 3,829 

1860,  as  per  United  States  census 13,754 

1865,  as  per  local  censns 19,509 

1866,  as  per  local  census 24,401 

1868,  as  per  local  census 30,068 

1870,  as  per  United  States  census 32,754 

There  has  been  no  census  taken  since  1870.  In  1875,  (April,)  as  estimated  by  the  pop- 
ular vote,  the  population  was  42,3H4 ;  and  by  the  vote  of  October,  1875,  about  4S,000. 
The  general  estimate  is  48,000  to  52,000. 

2d.  fVealth. — I  know  of  no  better  method  of  answering  this  than  by  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  county  auditor,  showing  the  taxable  valuation  of  property,  and  below  is 
a  comparison  for  twelve  years : 

1^4 $6,441,270 

1^65 : 7,:J92,700 

1S66 7,990,850 
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18C7 6'S,305,860 

It^OB , H,811,r)80 

1809 9,079,400 

1870 « 9,452,470 

1871 16,052,780 

1872 16,518,850 

1873 16,821,720 

1874 17,474,860 

1875 19,798,580 

For  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  which  it  required,  I  have 
omitted  in  my  statistics  of  Toledo  all  reference  to  the  money-value  of  the  receipts 
and  shipments  of  produce,  &c.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  eight  years, 
from  1858  to  1866,  inclusive,  since  which  time  this  work  has  been  omitted : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1858 831,700,065  8:i5,460,031 

1860 46,727,754  52,243,627 

1804 81,180,366  95,905,758 

1865 158,967,000  177,547,671 

1866 161,652,597  181, 329;  496 

To  estimate  the  value  of  the  business  of  Toledo  in  1875, 1  should  base  it  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  general  business  with  that  of  the  year  1866,  when  our  grain  trade  was 
less  than  one-half  of  1875,  and  every  other  article  of  produce  shows  a  corresponding 
increase ;  we  therefore  place  our  estimate  at  double  that  of  1866,  viz,  $323,305,000,  an 
estimate  which  every  one  will  admit  is  not  unreasonably  large,  and  1  feel  couiident 
that  a  careful  investigation  would  show  it  to  be  much  larger. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTOX. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  LINES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSAC  HUSK  ITS,  BY  MR. 
CURTIS  GUILD,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.    1876. 

Qnestion  1.  Please  to  describe  the  present  Hoosac  Tunnel  Fast-Freight  Line,  men- 
tioning the  route  over  which  the  cars  composing  that  line  are  run  ;  whether  such  line 
is  co-operative,  (that  is,  owned  by  the  various  railroad  companies,)  or  a  private  line 
owned  by  individuals.  If  co-operative,  please  to  mention  the  names  of  the  roads 
composing  it;  also,  please  to  state  approximately  the  number  of  cars  now  employed 
on  this  line. 

Answer.  The  present  Hoosac  Tunnel  Fast-Freight  Line  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  co-operative  line,  made  up  as  follows :  1st.  The  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  from 
Boston  to  Fitchburgh.  This  corporation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  leased  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  from  Fitchburgh  to  Greenfield,  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  so  that  practically  the  first-named  road  reaches  from  Boston  to 
Greenfield.  The  terms  of  this  lease  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  for  1874,  page  594.  2d.  The  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad, 
which,  when  taken  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  included  the  Southern  Vermont 
Railroad,  purchased  by  it  in  1860.  This  is  leased  perpetually  to  the  Troy  and  Boston 
Railroad  Company,  for  S12.000  annually.  3d.  The  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  from  the 
Vermont  and  New  York  State  line  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  For  business  purposes  contracts 
have  been  made  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  roads  mentioned,  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
Eastern,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
Great  Western,  (of  Canada,)  Michigan  Central,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Indianapolis,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the 
Boston,  Barre  and  Gardiner  Roads  have  been  united  for  through-transportation.  This 
is  in  no  sense  a  consolidation,  but  merely  a  business  arrangement,  into  which  other 
roads  may  come,  by  furnishing  their  quota  of  cars.  The  number  of  cars  now  in  use  is 
about  fourteen  hundred,  and  will  be  increased  as  business  increases. 

Question  2.  Please  to  mention  the  roads  composing  the  present  railway  line  from 
Boston  via  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  to  its  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
mentioning  the  various  roads  and  length  of  each  road.  Please  also  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  organization  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Answer.  The  roads  composing  the  line  from  Boston  via  the  Hoosac  Tannel  to  its 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Troy,  with  the  length  of  each,  are 
as  follows:  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  (including  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,)  from  Boston 
to  Greenfield,  106  miles ;  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  from  Greenfield  to  Vermont 
State  line,  44  miles;  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad,  (including  Southern  Vermont,) 
from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  State  line  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  4lTfxF  miles.  The  Fitdi- 
burgh  Railroad  Company  is  organized  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  State.  The 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  including  the  tunnel,  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  Company  is  organized  under  a  charter 
for  the  State  of  New  York  in  1848,  and  has  since  been  made  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Question  3.  Please  to  mention  the  various  roads  entering  Boston  which  have  connec- 
tions to  the  Western  States,  describing  the  roads. 

Answer.  The  following  roads  from  Boston  have  connections  with  the  West: 

I.  The  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  from  Boston  to  Portland,  thence  to  De- 
troit and  Chicago  via  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central. 

II.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  via  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  Concord,  Northern  New 
Hampshire,  and  Central  Vermont,  to  Ogdensburgh,  thence  to  Detroit  and  Chicago  via 
Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central. 

III.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line  via  Fitchburgh  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  thence  west  by  New 
York  Central  or  Albany  and  Susquehanna  and  Erie. 
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TV.  The  Bo8tou  and  Albany,  from  Boston  to  Albany,  thence  west  by  New  York  Cen- 
tral. 

The  first-named  line  transports  considerable  freij^ht  at  times  between  Boston  and  the 
West,  but  is  not  usually  reckoned  as  a  competing  route. 

Question  4.  Please  to  mention  ns  concisely  as  possible  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  proposed  for  utilizing  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  the  interest  of  Boston  and  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  connection  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
State  with  regard  to  the  tunnel  and  the  entire  line  of  which  it  forms  a  connecting 
link. 

Answer.  The  most  prominent  plans  for  utilizing  the  tunnel  will  come  into  one  of  the 
following  four  general  clashes : 

I.  The  toll-gate  plan,  under  which  the  commonwealth  retains  control  of  the  tunnel, 
and  allows  freight  and  passenger  trains  to  pass  through  it  at  certain  rates. 

II.  The  consolidation  schemes  under  which  the  property  of  the  State  in  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  will  be  consolidated  with  other  lines,  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  one  management.  (The  details  of  this  plan  are  embodied  in  the  bill  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  corporators  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  January,  1875.  It  will  be  found  on  page  30  of  their  report,  which 
accompanies,  marked  "A  3.") 

III.  State  ownership,  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  lines  which  connect  Boston 
with  Troy;  some  plans  proposing  State  ownership  even  beyond  that  point. 

IV.  The  sale  of  the  tunnel  to  some  corporation,  a  plan  which  has  few  friends. 

V.  The  plan  of  the  Bay  State  Transportation  League,  which  will  be  found  in  accom- 
panying documents. 

The  policy  now  pursued  is  embodied  in  the  law  passed  in  1375,  chapter  77 ;  vide  gen- 
eral laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  1875,  herewith  accompanying. 
Further  detail  of  these  plans  will  bo  found  in  the  **  report  of  the  corporators"  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  pages  21-24.  The  State  is  not  financially  interested  in  any  other  ro;id, 
except  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad,  in  which  it  holds  3,600  shares  of 
stock.  The  State  has  no  ''plan"  in  relation  to  this  road,  except  to  hold  the  stock  un- 
til some  future  day,  precisely  as  individual  stockholders  do. 

Question  5.  Please  to  state  approximately  the  cost  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  any 
facts  of  importance  which  may  occur  to  you  as  to  its  ownership. 

Answer.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
moneys  appropriated  for,  and  expended  upon,  the  enterprise  have  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  theHunnel  and  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  and  so  far  as  accessible 
records  are  concerned,  no  separate  accounts  are  to  be  found.  The  cost  is  thus  stated 
by  the  auditor  of  the  commonwealth  in  his  last  annual  report: 

Issued  to  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Company  before  possession  was 

taken  by  the  State $970,680  00 

Since  possession  wus  taken  by  the  State,  there  had  been  expended  to 
January  1,  1875,  including  Interest  paid  on  scrip,  less  material  sold, 

rents,  &c 12,003,142  31 

Paid  in  1875to  W.  &  F.  Shanly 131,000  00 

Paid  in  1875  interest  on  scrip 500,367  09 

Paid  in  1875  for  contracts,  engineering,  &o 1,571,213  99 

15, 176, 403  39 
Deduct  receipts  from  rents,  tolls,  &c 82,492  78 

Total  cost  to  January  1,  1876 15,093,910  61 

Two  unpaid  warrants  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  amounting 
to  $30,053.05,  which,  being  added  to  the  above,  makes  the  aggregate  cost  $15,123,963.66. 
There  was  also  an  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  amounting  to  $1,575,2.V2.30, 
which  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work,  which  the  State  will  do.  The  cost,  there- 
fore, to  date,  is  as  follows : 

Expended  to  January  1,  1676 $15,123,963  66 

Unexpended  appropriation 1, 575, 252  30 

Total  cost  to  the  State 16,699,215  96 

To  this  should  be  added  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  various  towns  in  the  State  on 
the  line  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield^Railroad.  This  cannot  be  accuratelv  ascertained, 
and  is  variously  estimated  at  from  .$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  and 
railroad  will  not  vary  much  from  $20,000,000.  As  to  its  ownership :  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1848,  to  construct  a  road  from 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  the  New  York  or  Vermont  State  line.    In  18r>5,  under  chapter  226, 
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Acts  of  1854,  the  State  loaned  the  company  $2,000,000  to  enable  it  to  constroct  the  tun- 
nel. A  mortgage  of  the  road,  dated  July  2^^,  1855,  was  given  to  the  State  to  secoie 
this  loan.  In  1860  another  mortgage  (bearing  date  July  6, 1860)  was  execated  by  the 
corporation  in  behalf  of  the  State,  pursuant  to  chapter  202  of  the  act>s  of  1860.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1862,  a  third  mortgage  was  ezecut<ed  as  security  for  the  same  loan. 

These  facts  are  from  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Prain,  which  will  be  foand  on 
pages  11-14  of  Senate  document  No.  112,  bearing  date  March  9, 1874,  which  is  herewith 
submitted : 

I.  The  closing  paragraph  on  page  14  embodies  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  State.  The  Tro^  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Company,  however,  takes  a  different 
view,  and  claims  that  it  is  entitled  to  resume  possession  of  the  property  upon  payment 
of  the  82,000,000  loan,  to  secure  which  the  road  was  mortgaged  and  finally  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  State.  This  claim  will  be  found  embodied  in  a  memorial  recently 
presented  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  which  will  be  found  in  Senate  document 
No.  48,  herewith  inclosed. 

II.  There  is  no  probability  that  this  claim  can  be  sustained,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  property  unquestionably  vests  in  the  commonwealth. 

Question  6.  Please  to  state  the  amount  of  interest  now  paid  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  bonds  or  other  obligations  contracted  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
mentioning  the  amount  paid  toward  the  two  or  three  principal  roads  or  parts  of  roadi. 

Answer.  Massachusetts  is  now  p.ayiug  interest  on  the  following  bonds  issued  for  the 
assistance  of  railroads  :  Southern  Vermont,  $200,000,  5  per  cent.;  Troy  and  Greenfield, 
$13,569,972,5  per  cent.;  and  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  ^,599,024,  at  5  per  cent. 
Total  amount  of  bonds,  $17,368,996;  total  amount  of  interest  annually,  .^868,449.80. 

Question  7.  Please  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  raised  by  the  State 
from  taxation  is  required  for  the  payment  of  such  interest. 

Answer.  The  amount  raised  by  the  State  by  direct  taxation  has  been  $2,000,000  each 
year  for  the  past  two  years.  This  year  it  has  been  reduced  to  $1,800,000.  The  amount 
of  taxation  in  the  State,  including  State,  county,  municipal,  and  highway  taxes,  iu 
1875,  was  $27,712,396,  besides  which,  about  82,280,000  is  collected  by  the  State,  as  spec- 
ial taxes  on  corporation  bank-stocks,  savings-banks,  and  insurance  companies,  makio;; 
a  total  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  of  about  $30,000,000  annually. 

Question  S.  Please  to  mention  the  year  in  which  the  Uoosac  Tunnel  was  begun,  and 
the  year  when  completed. 

Answer.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  begun  about  1853,  but  very  little  was  accomplished 
until  1855.  The  final  blast  which  connected  the  two  headings  of  the  tunnel  was  made 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1873.  The  first  train  passed  through  the  tunnel  Febraary 
9,  1875.  The  first  freight-train  passed  through  April  5^  1875,  and  the  first  passenger- 
train  July  8, 1875.  The  first  passenger-train  over  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  BailrMd, 
and  through  the  tunnel  to  Troy,  passed  on  the  13th  of  October,  1875,  being  an  excar- 
sion-train  with  the  governor  and  council.  The  tunnel  is  not  yet  completed,  tboogb 
trains  are  running  regularly  through  it.  The  existing  contracts  call  for  its  completioa 
by  July  1,  1876,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  nearly  finished  by  that  date. 

Question  9.  Please  to  describe  the  contest  which  has  been  going  on  for  seyeral  years 
in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  Boston  freights  to  the  West,  between  the  Boston  and 
Albany  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Central  Vermont  lines,  and  state  the  terms  of  the 
present  agreement  under  which  Boston  freights  are  made  equal  to  freights  from  other 
cities.  Under  what  arrangement  is  it  supposed  that  such  agreement  has  been  broagbt 
about  f 

Answer.  For  several  years  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  Roads,  in  fixiog 
the  rates  of  freight  to  and  from  the  West,  have  claimed  that  they  shonld  be  allowed  to 
make  lower  rates  than  the  Boston  and  Albany,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  tbeir 
line  was  longer,  both  in  distance  and  time,  and  unless  they  made  lower  rates  they 
could  not  get  business  in  competition  with  the  Boston  and  Albany.  During  1875 
there  was  a  sharp  contest  between  these  lines,  the  result  being  a  reduction  of  rates  to 
a  very  low  point.  Eventually  the  other  trunk-lines  became  involved  in  it,  being  com- 
pelled to  reduce  rates  to  the  other  seaboard  cities  in  order  to  prevent  trafi&c  which  be- 
longed to  them  from  coming  to  Boston. 

After  this  "  railroad  war  ^'  had  continued  several  weeks,  the  officers  of  the  varions 
companies  interested  met  and  agreed  upon  a  tariff  by  which  all  should  be  bound,  it 
bein^  the  same  for  all  the  roads.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement  have  never  been  made 
public,  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  officers  all  deny  that  there  is  any  "  pooling  *" 
of  earnings,  and  assert  that  there  is  merely  an  agreement  to  establish  uniform  mus. 
Whether  auy  compensation  is  made  to  the  Grand  Trunk  cannot  be  ascertained.  A 
part  of  the  arrangement  was  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  should  withdraw  its  solicitors 
of  freight,  while  the  others  were  at  liberty  to  solicit  business.  The  arrangement  has 
already  been  broken,  and  at  this  writing  (May  1)  a  general  "railroad  war"  seems  to 
be  impending. 

Question  10.  Please  to  describe  the  route  from  Boston  to  Saint  Albans,  known  as  the 
Central  Vermont  line.    Has  that  line  one  or  two  connections  into  Boston  ? 
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• 

Answer.  The  Central  Vermont  line  proper  is  made  ap  as  follows :  The  Boston,  Low- 
ell and  Nashua  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  the  Concord  Railroad,  from 
Nashua  to  Concord ;  the  Northern  New  Hampshire,  from  Concord  to  White  River 
Junction ;  and  the  Central  Vermont  thence  to  Saint  Albans,  Vt.  It  has  also  another 
connection  with  Boston  via  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  South  Ashbnrnham, 
Mass. ;  thence  by  Cheshire  Railroad  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  thence  by  Sullivan  Railroad 
(leased  by  Central  Vermont)  to  White  River  Junction,  and  thence  to  Saint  Albans 
direct.  Another  route  is  from  Bellows  Falls  via  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  to 
Essex  Junction,  Vt.;  thence  to  Saint  Albans  over  Central  Vermont.  These  routes  will 
b^  found  marked  in  brown  on  map  accompanying. 

Question  11.  Does  the  increase  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  depend  primarily 
upon  an  increase  of  her  export  trade  or  upon  an  increase  of  her  import  trade  T  lu  other 
words,  which  waits  upon  the  other  f 

Answer.  The  increase  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  depends  mainly  upon  the 
increase  of  the  export  trade.  A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  freight  for  Boston 
comes  to  New  York,  at  which  port  vessels  are  surer  of  obtaining  a  return-cargo.  There 
are  times  when  the  opposite  is  true,  there  being  more  freights  offering  from  Boston 
than  can  be  carried,  but  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  increase  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Boston  depends  upon  an  increase  of  its  export  trade. 

Question  12.  What  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  the  construction  of  an  independ- 
ent line  of  railway  connecting  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  lino  with  some  point  on  the  Niagara 
River,  such  line  running  north  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  touching  at 
points  on  Lake  Ontario  f 

Answer.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  found  in  documents  accompanying,  being 
publications  of  the  Bay  State  Transportation  League,  an  organization  whose  design  is 
to  secure  such  legislation  as  shall  authorize  the  construction  of  this  line.  The  scheme 
has  been  tried  in  several  successive  legislatures,  thus  far  without  success.  The  plan 
has  the  indorsement  of  many  of  our  leading  business  men,  and  is  as  strenuously  opposed 
by  others. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  cannot  secure  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the 
State  of  New  York  under  the  provision  of  the  general  railroad  law  of  that  State. 
Under  that  law  twenty-five  persons,  any  or  all  of  whom  may  be  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, can  form  a  corporation  and  build  a  railroad. 

Question  13.  Please  to  describe  and  mark  on  a  railroad-map  the  line  from  Boston  via 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  and  the  connection  west  of  such  bridge  which  that  line  is  ex- 
X>ected  to  form  with  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  and  thence  to  the  West^ 
mentioning  the  particular  advantages  which  it  is  supposed  such  line  will  afford  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States,  and  also  the  prospective 
Talne  of  the  line  as  a  western  connection. 

Answer.  The  material  from  which  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  derived  will  be 
found  in  accompanying  documents  marked  '*  \Tlb\  I.**  The  route  will  be  found  marked 
upon  map  accompanying,  (in  envelope  marked  **  |T"i5|  2**)  in  light  yellow.  The  finished 
route  from  Boston  to  Poughkeepsie  is  by  either  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road to  Willimantio,  thence  over  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad  to  Hart- 
ford, from  Hartford  to  Millerton,  N.  Y.^ia  Connecticut  Western,  and  from  Millerton 
to  Poughkeepsie,  over  Poughkeepsie,  Hartford  and  Boston  Railroad.  An  unfinished 
route  leads  irom  Hartford  to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  ria  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fish- 
kill  Railroad,  whence  an  unfinished  road  76  miles  in  length  leads  to  Poughkeepsie. 
Still  another  route  is  from  Boston  to  Hartford  via  Springfield  or  Westfield,  and  thence 
westward  as  before.  Beyond  the  Hudson  River  the  routes  and  connections  are  de- 
scribed in  a  slip  attached  to  the  fourth  page  of  accompanying  document  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  I Aj&l  l. 

Question  14.  Does  either  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  or  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  to  any  extent  purchase  grain  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  freights  over  its 
line,  and  to  what  extent  do  the  steamer-lines  out  of  Boston  purchase  grain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  their  cargoes  to  Europe  f 

Answer.  These  railroads,  I  am  informed  by  their  officials,  do  not  buy  grain.  The 
Boston  and  Albany  did  at  one  time,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this 
traffic  and  retain  the  st.eamer-lines  here,  but  there  is  now  no  need  of  doing  this. 

Question  15.  Have  freights  been  shipped  from  Boston  to  the  West  to  any  extent 
during  the  last  year  by  coastwise  steamer-lines  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railway  at 
New  York,with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Baltimore  ? 

Answer.  Quite  a  large  business  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years,  in  shipping 
freight  by  coastwise  steamers  from  Boston  to  the  West,  via  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore.  In  order  to  obtain  this  business  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  have  taken  freights  at  rates  lower  than 
those  made  by  the  direct  lines  west  from  Boston.    A  few  months  ago  an  arrangement 
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was  made,  tbe  details  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  by  which  nniform  rates  were 
established,  since  which  time  there  has  been  less  business  obtained  by  the  water  and 
rail  lines. 

Question  16.  Are  such  lines  considered  as  competitive  lines  in  the  arrangements  be- 
tween the  several  trunk-lines  as  to  west- bound  freight-rates  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports and  the  West  f 

Answer.  These  lines  are  considered  competitive  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  not  for  any 
large  portion  of  the  traffic  between  Boston  and  the  West. 

Question  17.  What  combinations  exist  at  the  present  time  between  any  one  or  more 
of  the  railroad-lines  with  ocean  steamer-lioes  out  of  Boston  to  Europe  f 

Answer.  There  is  no  **  combination"  between  railroads  and  steamer-lines  from  Bos- 
ton to  Europe.  In  some  instances  through  rates  of  freight  are  made  on  merchandise 
from  points  in  the  West  to  Liverpool,  the  amount  received  being  divided  between  tbe 
steamers  and  the  railroads  on  a  basis  arranged  beforehand. 

In  other  cases  the  steamship  companies  make  contracts  with  certain  freight-lines, 
and  take  through  freights  between  Europe  and  the  West  at  fixed  pi-ices,  paying  the 
railroad  companies  as  any  individual  would. 

Question  18.  In  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  West  to  Boston,  or  from  Boston  to 
the  West,  do  any  of  the  roads  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals  at  rates  below 
those  charged  the  public  generally,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants,  are  such  discrim- 
inations favorable  to,  or  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  prevailing  impression  among  Boston  merchants  that  some  com- 
panies make  contracts  at  less  than  schedule  rates  with  large  shippers  of  freight,  bat 
this  is  not  aduiitted  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  as  the  contracts  are  private,  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  maintain  secrecy,  no  details  €»d  be  stated.  If 
such  contracts  are  made,  the  discriminations  are  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  tbe  commer- 
cial interests  of  Boston. 

Question  19.  Please  to  state  generally  the  provisions  of  law  now  in  force  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  freights  and  fares  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Answer.  The  provision  of  law  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  far^  and 
freight-rates  in  Massachusetts  may  be  found  in  the  general  railroad  law  referred  to  in 
answer  to  inquiry  No.  17,  to  wit,  chapter  372  of  the  act  of  1874,  more  especially  in  sec- 
tions 133,135,136, 137, 138. 142,  inclusive. 

Question  20.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  total  number  of  passengers 
and  total  tons  of  freight  carried  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  each  year,  from 
1855  to  1875,  inclusive. 

Answer.  Table  showing  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  carried  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  from  1865  to  1875,  inclusive: 

Number  of  passengers. 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 

1869 

1870*' 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Boston  and  Worcester 2,032,342 

Western 1,010,373 

3,042,715 

Boston  and  Worcester 2,663,825 

Western 1,046,836 

3,710,661 

Boston  and  Worcester 2,887,244 

Western 1,028,221 

3,915,4© 

3,622,114 

4.291,015 

^ 3,754,733 

4,744,904 

5,247,576 

i,  757, 624 

5,889,382 

5,964,477 


*  The  time  of  making  annual  returns  was  changed  this  year  from  November  30  to 
September  30 ;  so  that  returns  for  1870  cover  but  ten  months.  The  returns  after  1870 
end  each  year  with  September  30. 
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Tons  of  frt'i«;lit. 


XHCm  I  Boston  and  Worcester 31)0,171 

Western 6i>3,754 


1SG6 


Boston  and  Worcester 549, 319 

Western ^84,5(54 


1*^G7  I  Boston  and  Worcester 597, 400 

:  Western 934.605 


1,0.^3,925 


1,433,^83 


1%S 
ld!<>9 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1575 


1. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2, 
2, 


532, 005 
319, 059 
613, 940 
531, 149 
209, 332 
732, 907 
884, 520 
668, 403 
439, 472 


"The  time  of  making  annual  returns  vras  changed  this  year  from  November  30  to 
.September  .30;  so  that  returns  for  1870  cover  but  ten  months.  The  returns  after  1870 
end  each  year  with  September  30. 

Note. — In  the  first  three  years  covered  by. above  table,  what  is  now  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  was  composed  of  two  separate  roods,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and 
the  Western.    I  have  added  the  traffic  of  the  two  roads. 

Question  21.  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  blank  marked  *'A,"  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  the  rates  in  force  on  west-bound  freights,  from  1865  to  1875,  iuclnsive. 

Answer.  Freight  tariff  in  force  from  B  )stou  to  Chicago  on  the  30th  of  June  and  31st 
of  December  of  each  year  from  1865  to  1875  : 


Year. 


1365 
1R66 
1867 
lct>8 
lr*69 
1870 
1871 
le72 
1873 
le74 
1875 


First  chiHS. 

• 

« 

^ 

e 

S 

nib 

» 

Cii 

a 
a 

% 

>-» 

Q 

1.83 

2.15 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

2.02 

1.88 

3.02 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.80 

1.00 

1.25 

1.35 

L35 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.30 

Second  cla*s. 


Third  class. 


Fourth  class. 


a 


1.51 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

.70 

.90 

.i'O 


1.80 

1.60 

1.70 

1.70 

1.30 

1.50 

1.10 

1.10 

.70 

.70 

.35 


o 
« 

o 

a 


.85 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.00 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.75 

.75 


& 
u 


.90 
1.27 
1.38 
;.38 
1.00 
1.20 

.85 


.85 
.fO 

.SO 


c 


.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.80 
.55 
.65 
.45 
.60 
.60 


hi 


o 
9 


.82 
.82 
.86 
.  M 
.80 
.80 
.65 
.65 
.45 
.45 
.20 


The  above  figures  show  the  regular  tariff  rates  at  the  dates  mentioned — rates  which 
were  charged  when  no  others  were  agreed  upon.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
time^  however,  there  was  much  '^  cutting^  of  rates,  and  much  lower  figures  were  made 
on  special  contracts.  These  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  each  transaction  having  been 
made  on  its  own  merits  and  without  publicity. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO. 
AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  BY  MR 
WILLIAM  THURSTON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  BUF- 
FALO.   1876. 

Question  1.  Please  present  a  statement  exhibiting  the  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  lakes  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  coustrnction  of  vessels  oi 
greater  carrying  capacity  than  those  formerly  used,  and  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
ers towing  barges. 

Answer.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  sail- vessels  of  10,000  to  20,000  bushels  grain- 
capacity,  were  a  fair  average  of  the  craft  then  in  use.  The  rates  paid  for  freight  were 
profitable.  The  class  of  vessels  recently  built  carry  from  40,000  to  60,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn  and  80,000  to  100,000  bushels  of  oats.  Transportation  charges  arc 
lessened  by  the  increased  capacity  as  expenses  are  lower  in  proportion.  Number  of 
crew  per  vessel  of  25,000  to  35,000  bushels  capacity,  say,  10  men  ;  one  of  60,000  bushels, 
from  12  to  14,  according  to  rig. 

Largest-size  propeller  would  not  require  more  than  one  fireman  and  two  deck-bands 
over  the  ordinary-sized  propeller,  thus  enabling  larger  vessels  to  make  greater  profit*. 
Illustration  :  A  vessel  of  600  tons  would  carry,  say,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat 

at  10  cents  freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo ^iO(^ 

Up  freight  on  600  tons  of  coal,  at  $1 600 

2,600 
Expenses  both  ways 1,500 

Leaving  a  balance  of 1,100 

A  vessel  of  1,600  tons  would  carry,  say,  60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  at  6  cents 

freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo $3, 600 

Up  freight  on  1,500  tons  of  coal,  at  $1 1,500 

5,100 
Expenses  both  ways,  say 2,500 

Leaving  abalanceof 2,600 

If  freight  reckoned  at  10  cents,  thft  balance  would  be 5,0^ 

A  vessel  averages  eight  trips  per  annum  to  and  from  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

Cost  of  construction  of  sail-vessel,  including  all  necessary  outfit,  &c.,  $1  per  bushel 
of  sixty  pounds,  or  $33.33  per  2,000  pounds. 

Extra  outlay  of  capital  in  constructing  the  large  vessel  is  made  up  by  the  larger  re- 
turns of  freight-money  or  increased  earnings ;  and  where  a  small  vessel  at  a  low  rate 
of  freight  could  not  begin  to  pay  even  expenses  of  crew,  leaving  out  insurance,  &c., 
a  large  vessel  at  low  rates  (say  2  cents  per  bushel)  can  make  enough  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  leave  a  small  margin  for  interest  on  the  money  spent  in  constructing  the  vessel. 

Rates  of  freight  vary,  of  course,  according  to  supply  and  demand.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  lake-fleet  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  the  whole  of  1875 ;  this  one- 
third  comprised  the  small  vessels  using  sails  for  their  motive  power.  It  was  impossible 
to  run  this  class  of  vessels  except  at  a  loss  at  the  ruinous  rates  of  freight  which  pre- 
vailed. 

Sharp  competition  between  the  lakes,  canal,  and  river  route  to  Montreal  cs.  the  rail- 
road routes  to  Boston,  Now  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  Montreal  in 
1875  reduced  the  lake  and  canal  freights  to  so  low  a  rate  that  the  building  of  caual- 
boats  practically  ceased,  and  the  few  lake-vessels  launched  were  of  large  tonnage, 
either  as  propellers  or  barges. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  and  largest  size,  in  tons,  of  vessels  navi- 
gating the  inland  lakes,  viz,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Ontario,  during  the 
years  specified : 
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Average  size— tons. 


1865. 


1870. 


Itflo. 


Propcllem 

Propellers,  towing  barren 
Barii:«^,  in  tow  propellers  ■ 
Sailiug- vessels 


5  £ 

ii 

c  3 

•5  2 

« 

750 

Nooe 

None 

ltf4 

OB  '2 

c  a 


WK) 
None  . 
None  . 

388 


t  » 

«  s 

ft: 


es 

c 
c 
o 

H 


X 


Z  *^ 


o 
H 


751 
439 

2-23 


eoo 

550 
550 
446 


1,199 

471 

400 

'        300 


1,300 
600 
800 
600 


Largest  size — tons. 


1865. 


M 

h 
J  *> 

?§ 


it 


Propellers 

Propellers,  towing  barges 
Barges,  in  tow  propellers. 
SailiDg-Tessels 


1.416 
None  . 
None  . 
565 


1.450 
None  . 
None 

1.900 


1870. 


If 


1,483 

804 
660 
760 


H 

o  S. 


1,500 
1,200 
1.300 
1.500 


1875. 


•  a 

a: 


2.08S 
1.660 
1.180 
1.444 


s  * 

O  Pi 


2.300 
1.000 
1.800 
2,100 


Question  2.  Please  to  present  a  statement  exhibiting  the  redaction  in  the  actaal  cost 
of  transportation  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  conseqnence  of  deepening  the  canal  and  the 
completion  of  a  line  of  doable  looks  throughoat. 

Answer.  There  are  no  figures  to  base  an  answer  upon.  Conversation  and  illustra- 
tions from  practical  men  resulted  in  eliciting  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  time'on 
the  round  trip  was  fully  three  days*;  two  days  on  down  and  one  day  on  up  trip.  The 
gain  financially  was  $40  per  boat,' say  $30  on  down  and  $10  on  up  frei)2:ht.  The  year 
1875  was  the  first  year  that  forwarders  had  the  full  advantage  of  double  locks  all 
through  from  Buffalo  to  Troy.  About  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  prism  of  the 
canal  was  increased  from  40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  to  present  dimensions  of  70  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  deep.  During  the  time  the  contract  system  of  repairs,  &c.,  was  in  ex- 
istence navigation  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  sometimes  it  took  a  month  to  get- a 
boat  through  the  canal,  in  consequence  of  low  water  and  bad  condition  generally. 
Three  years  have  elapsed  since  abolishment  of  contract-system,  and  it  is  only  this  sea- 
son, 1875,  and  the  latter  part  of  1874,  that  the  present  good  condition  was  obtained.  A 
forwarder  stated,  in  answer  to  my  question,  '^The  time  saved  going  and  coming  is 
equivalent  to  about  three  cents  per  bushel  per  trip,  taking  into  consideration  the  better 
condition  of  the  canal  by  the  abolition  of  the  contract-system  of  repairs,  having  the 
full  7  feet  of  water  nearly  all  the  way  and  the  facilities  given  for  increased  quickness 
of  lockage  through  the  completion  of  the  double  locks.''  The  conclusiou  arrived  at 
by  the  State  engineer  of  the  canals  in  1863  was  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the  locks 
reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  50  per  cent.,  and  he  estimated  that  a  re-enlargement 
so  that  boats  of  600  tons  capacity,  (22  feet  beam,)  with  locks  26  feet  wide,  with  8  feet 
of  water,  ^^  could  navigate  the  canal  at  a  further  reduction,  say  one-half  the  present 
cost." 

Tons  of  coal  received  and  shipped  at  BuffalOj  by  lake^  in  the  years  named. 

RBCRIVBD. 


Year. 


lft«6 tons. 

18«7 do.. 

1868 do.. 

1869 do.. 

1870 do.. 

1871 do.. 

1872 do  . 

1873 do.. 

1874 do.. 

1875 do  . 

1876 do  . 


Bitaminons. 


68,142 
101, 108 
91. 457 
99,460 
94,  769 
88.  517 
78.879 
87.  724 
67.467 
32.767 
21.418 


Anthracite. 


None. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Year. 


Anthracite. 


Bituniinons. 


Blosflbnr^h  or  sraii- 
bitumJDons. 


leCfito  ie7-2 tou8.- 

18:3 do... 

1874 <lo... 

1^-75 <lo  .. 

1876 do... 


No  lecord  kept  . .. 
510,443 
34-1,  500 
3.-9,  7'2*2 
v«l.455 


None 

do 

...do 


Totals  in— 

Tons. 

1873 1 570,442 

1874 ii^4.^^'' 

1875 439,720 

1876 36l,4:v> 

statement  showing  ihe  tonnage  of  t/i-ain  received  at  Buffalo  by  lalefor  eJn-en  year$. 


Year. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187-2 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Flour. 

Wheat 

Com. 

Oats. 

Tons. 

Ton». 

Tons. 

Tons. 

131, 354 

319,386 

781, 054 

163.639 

144. 005 

3.'i6,390 

500,461 

174, 930 

150, 273 

376,656 

470.  513 

164,979 

159,  848 

576,  855 

323,383 

87,849 

147, 039 

616, 702 

25,848 

141,556 

127.  807 

C78, 187 

731, 101 

144, 102 

76,2.50 

429, 149 

1.020,009 

96,800 

125.920 

918.  551 

799.423 

95,  557 

140,  400 

866.  942 

649,062 

68,489 

101.766 

917,600 

460,  749 

69, 140 

80,241 

566,238 

586,315 

38,303 

Barley. 


Tons. 
38.553 
43,262 
15,290 
15.623 
44.  707 
46,796 
74.134 
49,5.30 
13.150 
4.585 
22.801 


Rye. 


Ton* 
34.873 
26,299 
21,525 

.1,530 
17,532 
30.661 

8.450 
'35,395 

1,636 

4,416 
21.050 


TotoL 


l.-i68,g:i9 
1,245,W: 
1,199.2K 
l,ie7.(feg 
9«.3?4 
1.758,5*4 

1,7H^ 
2.014.3T( 
1,739,679 
l,558,2»< 
1,3H9« 


Note.— The  receipts  bv  Grund  Trunk  Railroad  came  into  Buffalo  by  the  steamer  lutemational  prior 
to  1874,  and  were  reported  to  the  custom-house  as  arrirals  by  lake.  Since  1873  said  receipts  are  iodntkd 
in  railroad  receipts. 

Question  3.  Please  to  mention  rail  rates  which  operate  in  such  manner  as  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  commercial  interests  of  Buffalo  f 

Answer.  1.  Average  discrimination  against  Buffalo  on  flour  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
harrel  during  the  year  1875.  This  in  regard  to  shipments  to  seaboard  direct  from  Mil- 
waukee and  points  adjoining,  and  where  it  was  shipped  to  Buffalo  and  then  ordered 
reshipped  again  to  seaboard. 

2.  During  1875  the  freight  on  grain  from  Toledo  averaged  25  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  points  that  take  New  York  rates.  During  the  game 
period  freight  from  Buffalo  was  at  the  same  rate  to  thene  points,  making  a  discrimina- 
tion against  Buffalo  on  total  freight  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo  of  13  cents  per  100  pounds. 

3.  During  the  summer  of  1875  grain  could  be  shipped  from  Buffalo  to  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  and  Catasauqua,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  From  Detroit 
to  same  places  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  Discrimination  against  Buffalo  of  total  freight 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  and  59  in  the  rate,  making  15  cent^ 
in  all. 

4.  During  early  winter  of  1875  rates  were  30  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Indianapolis 
to  Portland,  Maine,  and  to  Portland  points,  (that  is,  places  around  Portland  which  are 
rated  same  as  Portlaud.)  Rates  from  Buffalo  to  Portland  and  Portland  points  were  3(» 
cents  per  100  pounds,  making  a  discrimination  against  Buffalo  of  total  rate  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Buffalo  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5.  Some  years  since  a  large  trade  was  transacted  by  Buffalo  merchants  with  dealers 
in  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  New  York  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  discrimination  in  railroad  freights  the  trade  has  been  divert^jd  to 
western  points  of  distribution,  virtually  making  Buffalo  a  way  station.  Dealers  at  all 
these  places  say  that  they  "  can  do  better  west." 

6.  Grain  has  been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  during  1875,  at  times,  for  25 
cents  per  100  pounds ;  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  20  cents,  and  13  cents  from  BnflEalo 
to  New  York;  total,  33  cents  per  100  pounds;  a  discrimination  of  8  cents  per  100 
pounds,  against  Buffalo.    These  examples  might  be  continued. 

7.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  two  years 
since,  the  discrimination  against  Buffalo  in  many  sections  has  been  less  than  in  former 
years,  because  previously  the  only  competition  was  between  the  canals  and  railroads 
in  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  fall.    In  w  inter  and  early  spring  the  New  York  Central 
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and  £  ie  Kuilronds  had  evor^tbing  tbeir  own  way  when  not  in  couipetitiou  with  each 

other. 

•   8.  A  miller  at  Medina,  N.  Y.,  can  buy  No.  1  wheat  at  Mil  wankoe,  say,  for  $1.30  per 

Inishel,  laid  down  at  his  mill  at  Mediua.    He  comes  to  Bnifalo  and  finds  the  dealer 

there  cannot  sell  him  the  same  qnality  of  wheat  at  less  than  $1.30  after  paying  charges 

of  freighting  from  Milwankee  to  that  port.    The  freight  charges  from  Buffalo  to  Medina 

are  a1>out  4  cents  per  bnshel,  the  rate  of  discrimination  against  the  former  place. 

9.  A  miller  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Buffalo  and  bny- 
iug  from  45,000  to  50,(100  bushels  of  com  annnally  during  several  winters.  He  does  not 
come  to  Buffalo  now^  for  he  finds  that  by  purchasing  at  Lafayette^  Ind.,  be  saves  from 
3  to  4  cents  per  bushel,  the  railroads  discriminating  against  Buffalo  to  that  amount  in 
freight. 

10.  Tho  discrimination  against  Buffalo  sccurs  generally  at  points  where  trunk  lines 
come  into  competition  at  purchasing-points  west.  ^^^ 

11.  A  merchant  came  here  last  fall  to  buy  cheese  made  in  this  section  of  New  York. 
He  found  that  be  conld  make  more  money  by  going  to  New  York  and  purchasing  the 
same  brand  of  cheese  there.  The  reason  was  that  he  conld  obtain  lower  rates  of  freight 
from  New  York  to  Milwankee  than  he  could  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  Buffalo 
and  thence  to  Milwaukee. 

12.  Parties  can  buy  grain  at  way  stations  on  western  railroad  lines  and  ship  to 
T>oints  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  ^c,  at  less  cost  than  by  coming  to  Buffalo. 
This  discriminates  against  this  port,  for  the  rates  from  here  to  these  same  places  are 
from  2  to  3  cent«  per  100  ponnds  higher  relatively. 

13.  Coal  has  been  and  is  now  being  shipped  from  Syracase,  N.  Y.,  to  western  points, 
say  Chicago,  for  instance,  as  cheaply  as  from  Buffalo  to  said  point<s ;  discrimination 
against  this  port  of  the  rate  of  freight  on  coal  from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo. 

Question  4.  The  shipment  of  grain  by  railroad  east  from  Buffalo  from  the  elevator 
connecting  with  the  New  York  Central  and  £rie  liailroads,  from  1870  to  1876,  inclu- 
sive. 

Answer. — 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Bushds. 

1870 * 

1871 8,636.170 

1873 2,440.550 

1873 4,421,854 

1874 4,658,080 

1875 ,  6,198.393 

1876 ;  5,984.723 


Bittheli. 

* 

4. 330, 591 
3. 032. 160 
4, 033, 152 
5.209,302 
6,  43:1. 717 
6, 581. 929 


Oats. 


BtuhOt. 

* 

1. 658, 718 
1, 227, 247 
1,336,633 
1,  318. 097 
3,091,327 
715, 049 


Barley. 


Bushelt, 

* 

416,001 
396,062 
312, 5-26 
191,277 
60.437 
112,741 


Bye. 


Btuhelt. 

18.750 
4,835 
80,440 
10, 318 
16,786 
378,391 


Total. 


Bu9heU. 

* 

9, 045, 140 
7, 100, 865 
10,  184. 605- 
11. 386. 974 
14.800.660 
13, 673, 732 


*  No  flgares  kept. 
The  shipments  of  grain  east  from  Buffalo  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  1870  to  1876,  inclunre. 


Year. 


1870. 

It^l. 

1873. 

1873 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 


Flour. 

Barrels. 

76, 471 

47.  rji 

5,  in 

13.  616 

49,182 

54,251 

2,137 

Wheat. 


BxuheU. 
16,  TW.  613 
19, 028, 316 
11,001,069 
24,  569, 088 
21,  672, 048 
23, 177, 151 
12, 577, 243 


Coni. 


Oata. 


Bxuhtit. 

5,911,668 
20, 69.*!,  305 
30,  934, 606 
21, 768,  053 
16.  418,  841 

9,  750. 109 
12, 720, 138 


ButheU. 
5,573.254 
6, 649,  439 
4.598,237 
3.225.926 
2,  754, 945 
2.2^8,037 
1,655,530 


Barley. 


Btuheb. 

831.024 

825,420 

1,  729, 772 

358.764 

l.^^,  ooo 

58,153 
363.965 


Bye. 


Buskds. 
378,322 
986,  517 
210, 705 
801,481 
8,000 
80.070 
435, 901 


Including  flour  reduced  to  wheat-bushel : 

Bushels. 

Total,  1870 29,813,236 

Total,  1871 : 48,42:^,652 

Total,  1872 48,500,249 

Total,  1873 50,591,392 

Total,  1874 41,2.32,744 

Total,  1875 35,624,866 

Total,  1876 27,663,461 


In  addition,  malt  was  shipped  as  follows: 


In  1870 


Bushels. 
160. 610 


In  1871 205.313 

Ita  1872 261,036 
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Boabels. 

In  1873 130,764 

In  1H74 104,754 

In  1875 l^,m 

In  1876 215,238 

Qnestion  5.  Please  to  state  the  receipts  of  grain  of  ail  kinds  at  Buffalo,  from  1870  to 
1676,  according  to  the  inclosed  forms. 
Answer : 

Total  receipts  of  grain  at  Buffalo  by  lake. 


Year. 


Afrgregate  i  Angnsi^te 
r«*c*eipt«        receipts 
of  flour.    '   of  grain. 


Pounds. 

1870 1.470.391 

1-71 ■     1,«78,0T7 

ld7« I        7«i.50S 


1873. 

1874. 


1.2S9.906 
1,404,008 


1875 1     1,017.666 

1876 !         809.410 


BuAtk, 

39.3H119 

60,ei3,7» 

5e,447.8e 

67.340,510 

S6.97I,U6 

51,697.993 

43,923,935 


Of  the  above  there  were  received  by  railroad  steamer  lines — 


Year. 


1870. 
1871. 
1873. 
18TJ. 
1874. 
1875. 


Floor. 


Pounds. 
1, 4:25. 845 
1, 186, 559 
685.639 
1. 245.  865 
1, 303,  424 
1,  005,  341 


Grain. 


Kemarka. 


Bushels. 
8.902,395 
12. 313, 499 
12,484,198 
15. 105.  580 
13. 321. 835 
14.  409,  536 


j  The  difTereooe  b«twett 
I  these  flearea  and  tlioie 
(^    giren  above  comprin 

)the  receipts  by  aailiog- 
veaaels,  ateaan-baqpes, 
and  their  conaorta. 


Question  6.  Is  canal-grain  generally  shipped  east  from  Buffalo  aa  graded  at  Cbica^ 
and  Milwaukee  f 

Answer.  Yes. 

Qnestion  7.  About  what  proportion  of  the  average  receipts  of  lake-vessels  for  the 
round  trip  are  from  east-bound  freights^  and  what  proportion  from  w^est-bound  f 

Answer.  Thi»  depends  entirely  upon  the  rates  of  freight  prevailing.  The  average  in 
1875  was  about  equal.  As  freight-rates  advance  the  earnings  eastward  are  proportion- 
ately increased,  while  westward  freights  on  coal  do  not  vary  materially  the  whole 
season.  Sailors'  wages  are  always  higher  from  Chicago  eastward  than  from  Baffiilo 
westward.    Towing-rates  as  a  rule  are  twice  as  high  at  Chicago  as  at  Buffalo. 

Illustration, — A  vessel  carrying  30,000  bushels  of  grain  at  3  cents  per  basbel  net  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  would  receive  $900;  return-cargo  of  same  vessel,  900  tons  of  cmI 
at  $1  per  ton,  $900. 

Illustration. — A  vessel  carrying  30,000  bushels  of  grain  at  4  cents  per 

bushel  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  would  receive $1,200 

Deduct  charges — towing,  Chicago $45 

Deduct  charges — elevating,  &c.,  Buffalo IhO 

Average  shortage !!^ 

^ 

Net  freight  down doO 

Up-freight  on  coal,  at  $1  per  ton,  free  in  and  out  of  vessel,  900  tons 900 

Excess  of  receipts  eastward 50 

If  shipper  received  only  75  cents  per  ton,  then  the  eastward  freight  would  be  in- 
creased $225,  and  average  changed  in  proportion. 

Illustration. — Suppose  a  10-cent  freight  on  grain  eastward  on  30,000  bushels. .  $3,000 
Deduct  as  above 250 

Net  freight  down 2,750 

Suppose  coal  freight  at  $1  per  ton,  on  900  tons 900 

Excess  of  receipts  eastward l^cSO 
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Question  8.  A  statement  showing  the  percentage  of  total  grain  receipts  at  BolTalo 
which  were  actually  hought  and  sold  there  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  No  means  of  ascertaining.  If  the  sales  reported  in  newspapers  were  taken 
as  a  hasis,  that  would  he  no  criterion,  for  the  reason  that  many  sales  are  not  reported 
at  all ;  again,  in  exciting  and  active  times  many  vessels'  cargoes  are  sold  over  and 
over  again. 

It  may  ho  stated  as  a  fact,  that  in  1875  prohahly  hut  one  cargo  of  grain  out  of  twenty 
was  sold  here  ;  the  receipts  being  principally  through  shipments. 

Sales  at  this  port  have  been  gradually  declining  in  volume  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  *^  option  trading ''  at  Milwaukee  add  Chicago,  this  mode  of  speculation  be- 
ing considered  less  risky  and  requiring  but  little  capital.  The  system  of '^  cornering '' 
the  market  at  the  before-named  ports  has  destroyed  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men,  and 
they  have  nearly  all  withdrawn  from  the  business. 

Eight  to  ten  years  ago  Buffalo  was  a  large  grain-purchasing  point,  and  three-fourths 
at  least  of  the  grain  changed  hands  here. 

Question  9.  Has  coal  ever  been  transported  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  rail,  and  if 
BO,  at  what  rates  and  during  what  seasons  f 

Answer.  Very  rarely  direct  from  Buffalo.  Coal  is  constantly  passing  through  Buffalo 
destined  for  Chicago,  but  the  contract  for  the  shipment  is  at  a  price  direct  from  the 
mines  tp  the  western  point.  The  nominal  rate  for  coal  per  ton  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
in  1875,  in  car  lots  of  from  ten  to  twelve  tons,  was  $3.80  to  $4.20. 

One  dealer  quoted  the  rate  at  |50  per  car  of  eleven  tons ;  and  said,  ''  Asa  general 
rale  there  were  no  direct  shipments  from  Buffalo.'^  He  thought  *'The  shipment 
of  1874  by  rail  was  in  consequence  of  a  short  supply  at  Chicago,  and  probably  the 
price  of  the  freight  was  made  at  Chicago.''  Further,  "That  shipments  from  the  mines 
to  the  West  via  Buffalo  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  the  rate  of  freight  was  made 
at  the  point  of  shipment.'' 

(Note. — Coal  is  now  shipped,  and  has  been  for  the  past  year,  if  not  for  a  longer 
period,  from  Syracuse,  N.  i .,  to  western  points  as  cheap  as  from  Buffalo.) 

Present  rate  for  coal  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  v|a  Grand  Trunk  Bailroad  of  Canada 
and  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  $3  per  ton  gross.  ' 

Question  10.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  growth  of  the  grain  receipts 
by  railroad  steamer  lines. 

Answer : 


Tear. 


1870 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Poundt. 
1,  425,  845 
1, 186, 559 
685,639 
1  245,865 
1, 302,  424 
1,005,341 


Grain. 


Bushelt. 
8, 902,  SOS 
12, 213, 499 
12. 484, 198 
15, 105, 580 
13, 321, 835 
14,  409, 536 


_  •  

The  grain  carried  by  the  propellers  of  the  Anchor  Line  was  left  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  a 
portion  of  the  flonr. 

The  statement  above  comprises  the  receipts  at  Buffalo  by  the  Western  Transporta- 
tion Company's  boats  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad ;  the  Ward 
Lake  Superior  Line,  for  1874  and  1875,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road ;  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Railroad ;  also 
the  receipts  of  flonr  only  by  the  Anchor  Line,  partly  for  local  trade  and  partly  for  any 
line,  as  per  order  of  consignee,  (the  latter  figures  not  separated  in  the  account  ren- 
dered by  Anchor  Line  officials.) 

Question  11.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  fast-freight  lines  operating  over 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  over  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  other  roads  over 
which  these  lines  operate. 

Answer : 

Over  New  York  Central  Bdilroad, 


1.  Red  Line. 

2.  White  Line. 

3.  Blue  Line. 

4.  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line. 

5.  International  Line. 

6.  Canada  Southern  Line. 

7.  Merchant  Dispatch  Transportation  Line. 

8.  Milwaukee  Line. 

10  AP 
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Over  Erie  Railroad'. 

9.  Erie  Dispatch. 

10.  South  Shore  Line. 

11.  Great  Western  Dispatch. 

12.  Commercial  Express  Line. 

13.  Diamond  Line. 

14.  Erie  and  North  Shore  Line. 
14.  Waverly  Line. 

1.  EouU*.  of  the  Bed  Line. — Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  Providence  and  Worcester 
Eailroad  ;  Uousatonic  Railroad  ;  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  ;  New  York  CeDtnl 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad ;  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railroad ;  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad ;  Logansport, 
Crawfordsville  and  Southwestern  Railroad  ;  Detroit,  Eel  River  and  Illinois  Railroad; 
Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Bail- 
road  ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  connecting  with  the  Union  Ceatnl 
and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

2.  Route  of  the  White  Line. — Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad;  Housatonic  Railroad  ;  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  ;  New  York  Ceotnl 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  ;  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  ;  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road ;  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad ;  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
road ;  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad ;  Springfield  and  Illinois 
Southeastern  Railioad ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  L.  M.  Railroad  ;  Paris  and 
Decatur  Railroad  ;  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad. 

3.  Route  of  the  Blue  Line. — Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  ;  Bost'On  and  Albany 
Railroad ;  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad ;  Eastern  Railroad  ;  Housatonic  Rail- 
road ;  New  York,  Oswego  and  Midland  Railroad  ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad;  Great  Western  Railroad;  Michigan  Central  Railroad;  Fort  W^ayne, Jaci- 
son  and  Saginaw  Railroad ;  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  Kailroa^l ;  Cbica^ 
and  Lake  Huron  Railroad  ;  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  ;  Chicago  and  Michigan  LAke 
Shore  Railroad;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  Detroit,  Eel  River  ami 
Illinois  Railroad  ;  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Illinois  Central  Railroad; 
Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad;  West 
Wisconsin  Railroad. 

4.  Route  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line. — Eastern  and  Maine  Central  Railroad  ;  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad;  Boston, Clinton  and  Fitchburg  Railroad;  Fitchburg  Railroad; 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  ;  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad  ;  Tioy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  ;  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad ;  Great  Western  Railroad ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad ;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road ;  Jefi'ersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  ;  Indianapolis  and  Saint 
Louis  Railroad  ;  Saint  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and  their  connections. 

5.  Route  of  the  International  Line, — Michigan  Central  Railroad  ;  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroads;  Boston  and  Albany  RailrcKad; 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad ;  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad ;  Worcester  and 
Nashua  Railroad  ;  Housatonic  Railroad,  and  their  connections  ;  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad;  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Railroad;  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  and  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road, and  their  connections. 

6.  Route  of  the  Canada  Southern  Line. — Boston  and  Maine  Railroad ;  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;  Canada  Southern 
Railroad;  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad;  Michigan  Central  Railroad;  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad;  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad;  Indianap- 
olis, Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad ;  Jeffersouville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad; 
Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Rail- 
road ;  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroad ;  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Bail- 
road,  and  their  connections. 

7.  Route  of  the  Merchant  Dispatch  Transportation  Line,  (private  line.) — Canada  South- 
ern Railroad;  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada;  Grand  Trunk  Railroad;  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad;  Lake  Shore. and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad; 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad ;  all  the  routes  of  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue,  lines ;  and,  in  fact,  every  line  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  excepting 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

8.  MilwauJcie  Line. — Boston  and  Albany  Railroml ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroads;  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada;  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road. 

9.  Route  of  the  Erie  Dispatch. — This  title  simply  indicates  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany ^s  fasi-fiei«'ht  line  to  and  from  Kew  York  and  Butialu  over  said  railroads. 
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10.  South  Shore  Line. — To  and  from  New  York,  over  Erie  Railroad  and  over  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Soathern  Railroad,  to  all  points  west. 

11.  Great  Western  Dispatch. — Same  as  the  preceding,  No.  10. 

12.  Commercial  Express  Line. — Grand  Trnnk  Railroad  of  Canada ;  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  ;  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

13.  Koute  of  the  Diamond  Line. — Canada  Sonthem  Railroad;  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road; Chicago  and  Northwestern  RailrosMl;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Panl  Rail- 
road ;  Illinois  Central  Railroad ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad ;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad ;  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad ;  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Dayton  Railroad ;  Toledo,  Webash  and  Western  Railroad ;  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad  ;  Saint  Louis,  lion  Mountain|and  Southern  Railroad  ;  Indianapolis, 
Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Jetifersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  ;  Lou- 
isville and  Nashville  and  Qreat  Southern  Railroad;  Cincinnati,  Laiayette  and  Chicago 
Railroad  ;  Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  their  connections ;  tne 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  ;  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga;  Troy  and  Boston  Rail- 
road, ^through  Hoosao  Tunnel ;)  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad;  Northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  and  New  York  and  Erie. 

14.  Erie  and  Xorth  Shore. — Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada;  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad ; 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad ;  West  Wisconsin  Railroad ;  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad ,  Northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  Illinois 
Central  Railroad ;  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

15.  Route  of  the  Wavtrly  Line, — From  Philadelphia,  via  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  to 
Waverly ;  thence  by  Erie  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  and  from  Buffalo  west  via  any  and  all 
lines. 

Memorandum  A. — The  eastward-bound  freight-lines  operating  over  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  are  the  Red  Line,  Blue  Line,  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line, 
{South  Shore  Line,  Great  Western  Dispatch,  and  Empire  Line. 

Memorandum  B. — The  Empire  Freight  Line  is  an  important  organization.  Its  routes 
are  as  follows : 

1.  From  Now  York  over  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  Easton,  Pa. ;  thence  over 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  Quakake  ;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
to  Milton;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Emporium;  thence  over 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  to  Buffalo. 

2.  From  Philadelphia  over  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Harrisburgb  ;  thence  over 
Northern  Central  Railroad  to  Sunbury ;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  to 
Emporium ;  thence  over  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  to  Buffalo. 

3.  From  Baltimore  over  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  as  preceding  statement,  to 
Buffalo. 

4.  From  New  York  to  the  West :  Over  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  Easton, 
Pa. ;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  to  Milton ;  thence  over  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad  to  Erie,  Pa. ;  thence  over  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  to  Cleveland ;  thence  over  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad  to  Indianapolis ;  thence  over  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  Saiqt 
Louis,  Mo.  From  Indianapolis  over  Indiauapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Rail- 
road to  Peoria,  III.  From  Cleveland  over  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road to  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  From  Toledo  over  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western 
Railroad  to  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  also,  over  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  to 
Hannibal  and  Burlington ;  over  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railrosul  to  Omaha. 
From  Detroit  over  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  and  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  to  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  over  the  Michigan,  Lake  Shore  and  Chicago  Railroad  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

From  Irvineton,  Pa.,  over  Oil  City  and  Alleghany  River  Railroad  to  Oil  City  and 
Corry,  Pa. 

From  Philadelphia  over  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Harrisbnrgh;  thence  over  North- 
em  Central  Railroad  and  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Milton ;  thence  to  Empo- 
rium and  Buffalo.    (See  1  and  2.) 

From  Baltimore  over  Northern  Central  Railroad  to  Sunbury ;  thenoe  over  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad  to  Milton  ;  thence  to  Emporium  and  Buffalo.    (See  1  and  2.) 

From  Richmond,  Va.,  over  Richmond,  Fredericksburgh  aiid  Potomac  Railroad  to 
Fredericksborgh ;  thence  over  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburgh  Railroad  to  Alexan- 
dria; thence  over  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  to  Baltimore;  thence  over  North- 
ern Central  Railroad,  and  (as  above)  to  Buffalo. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  SAINT 
LOUIS,  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY 
BY  RIVER  AND  BY  RAIL,  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.  MORGAN,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE  OF  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO.     1876. 

Qaestion  1.  Please  to  present  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  may  be  practicable,  show- 
ing the  growth  of  the  trade  of  Saint  Lonis  with  Northern  Missoari  and  with  States 
and  sections  of  States  north  of  Saint  Lonis. 

Answer.  It  is  very  difficolt  to  answer  this  question  correctly.  The  trade  of  Saint 
Lonis  with  the  North  and  Northwest  is  represented  by  receipts  and  shipments  by  the 
Saint  Loois,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad,  by  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and 
Saint  Lonis  Railroad,  and  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missoari  River  boats.  Then 
is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  tonnage  from  Kansas,  Northern  Missoari,  or  ntha 
Northwestern  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  that  reaches  Saint  Louis  by  the  Missoari  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distin^ish  or  separate  from  other  receipts  by  that 
road  coming  from  Middle  and  Western  Missoari  and  Southern  Kansas.  I  have,  there- 
fore, not  included  receipts  and  shipments  by  that  road  in  the  estimate  of  north^n 
tonnage.  As  no  reports  of  tonnage  were  compiled  previons  to  1871,  I  can  only  make  a 
comparison  between  that  year  and  1875. 

The  tonnage  of  the  four  routes  first  named  compare  as  follows  : 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  north  in  1875 555,343 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  north  in  1871 502,639 

An  increase  of  52,704  tons,  or,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Lonis  to  the  north  in  1875 254,525 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  north  in  1871 245, 5?i 

An  increase  of  18,953  tons,  or,  say,  7^  per  cent. 

Question  2.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
Saint  Louis  with  Southern  Missouri  and  with  States  and  sections  of  States  lying  soath 
of  Saint  Louis. 

Answer.  Taking  the  tonnage  of  roads  leading  southward  and  of  the  Lower  His8i^ 
sip  pi  River,  the  comparison  is  as  follows : 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Lonis  from  the  south  in  1875  . 1, 512, 9^ 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  south  in  1871 1, 150, 400 

An  increase  of  352,560  tons,  or,  say,  30  per  cent. 

In  compiling  the  receipts  from  the  south,  I  have  deducted  receipts  of  coal,  whidi, 
although  received  by  southern  roads,  cannot  properly  be  called  receipts  from  the  soath, 
coming  as  it  does  from  Central  and  Southern  Illinois. 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Lonis  to  the  south  in  1875 933,600 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  south  in  1871 734, 340 

An  increase  of  201,360  tons,  or,  say,  27^  per  cent. 

Question  3.  Please  to  present  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  may  be  practicable,  shov- 
ing the  growth  of  the  tonnage  transported  on  roads  running  eastward  from  Saint 
Louis  during  the  last  fifteen  ^'ears. 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  will  be  found  incladed  in  the  answer  to  qnestion 
No.  35. 

Question  4.  What  proportion  of  the  total  shipments  of  cotton  tfarongh  Saint  Lorn  u 
reported  by  the  Saint  Lonis  Cotton  Exchange,  and  also  by  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  for  the  year  ended  August  31, 1875,  was  actually  marketed  at 
Saint  Lonis ;  and  what  proportion  was  merely  shipped  through  Saint  Louis,  on  direct 
consignment  ffom  interior  points  at  the  South,  to  Atlantic  seaports,  or  interior  pcHots 
in  the  Eastern  States  ? 

Answer.  Of  the  133,969  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Saint  Louis  for  the  cotton  year  (sd 
in^  Angnst  31, 1875,  94,290  bales  were  marketed  in  Saint  Louis,  and  39,679  bales  were 
shipped  through  on  consignment,  from  interior  points  in  the  South  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  total  shipment  eastward  to  tide-water  and  to  eastern  milU  was 
127,127  bales,  of  which  18,224  bales  was  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  on  through-hills 
of  lading  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Bremen  direct. 
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QuoHtion  5.  Ple.8)  fo  state  what  railroads  named  on  pa^es  44  aud  45  of  your  report 
for  the  year  1874,  and  the  correapondiDg  tables  for  the  year  1675,  should  be  considered 
as  roads  running  north,  as  roads  running  south,  as  roads  running  east,  and  as  roads 
running  west  from  Saint  Louis. 

Au^iwor — 

Eastern  roads, 

Ohio  and  Misssissippi  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Alton,  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

Saint  Lonis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad. 

WesUm  roads. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 
Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Southern  roads. 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad. 
Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois  Railroad. 
Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad. 
Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 
Cairo  aud  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

Northern  roads. 

Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

The  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Northern  Railroad  has  a  branch  running  north, 
connecting  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  Iowa.  Of  the  tonnage  received  at  Saint  Louis 
by  that  road  in  1875,  amounting  to  266,091  tons,  30,000  tons  was  from  the  north  branch 
and  the  balance  from  the  west  branch. 

Question  6.  Please  to  state  such  facts  as  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  passenger  business  between  Saint  Lonis  aud  States 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Answer.  The  passenger  travel  between  Samt  Louis  and  the  Sonth  has  been  nearly 
all  diverted  from  the  nver  to  the  rail.  The  great  bulk  of  first-class  travel  now  goes 
by  rail,  it  being  more  expeditious  and  more  certain.  The  boats  still  retain  a  consider- 
able, perhaps  half,  of  the  second-class  travel,  the  fare  from  Saint  Lonis  to  New  Orleans, 
*'  deck/^  or  second-class,  being  but  $5,  against  $12.50  by  rail.  The  change  in  the  pas- 
senger traffic  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  local  packet- 
line,  boats  are  not  run  at  any  certain  times  or  days,  but  wait  for  cargoes,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  boats  constructed  in  late  years  are  particularly  designed  for  freight, 
and  no  especial  attention  is  given  to  accommodations  for  passengers,  while  in  earlier 
times  cabin  conveniences  ana  accommodations  were  especially  provided. 

Question  7.  Please  to  state  or  refer  to  any  fact«  which  yon  may  deem  of  value  as 
to  the  advantages  which  have  been  realized  by  the  use  of  Illinois  coal  in  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  ores  of  Missouri. 

Answer.  It  is  well  known  that  the  State  of  Missonri  is  one  of  the  richest  in  min- 
erals of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  State  contains  many  rich  deposits  of  iron-ore, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Iron  Mountain,  abont  one  hundred  miles 
sonth  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  line  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern 
Railroad.  This  immense  deposit  of  ore  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  the  pro- 
duct sent  to  other  points,  principally  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  made  into  iron, 
and  much  of  the  product  shipped  back  in  the  shape  of  pig  and  rolled  iron,  thus  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways.  In  18t)8  an  experiment  was  made  in  an  old 
furnace  at  Carondeler,  (now  South  Saint  Louis,)  in  bringing  together  Missouri  ore  and 
Illinois  coal.  The  experiment  proved  satisfactory,  and  led  to  the  building  of  another 
furnace  with  improved  machinery,  which  was  an  entire  success,  and  proving  profita- 
ble, other  establishments  were  organized.  In  1875  there  were  four  blast-furuaiei,  an 
iron-rail  mill,  and  a  steel-rail  mill  in  operation,  as  follows : 

Vulcan  Iron  Company,  3  furnaces,  with  a  total  capacity  of  50,000  tons  pig-iron  per 
year  ;  Jupiter  Iron  Company,  1  furnace,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capa- 
city of  30,000  tons  per  year;  South  Saint  Louis  Companj*,  2  furnaces,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  year;  the  Missouri  Furnace  Company,  2  furnaces,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  year. 

A  total  of  4  establishments  with  8  blasts,  with  a  capital  of  $3,150,000,  and  capable 
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of  produciujj;  annaally  140,000  tons  of  pig-iron.  In  connection  with  their  blast-far- 
na'^.es,  the  Vulcan  Company  have  an  iron-rail  mill  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  toDg  of 
rails  per  year,  and  a  steel-rail  mill  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  tons  st«el  rails  per  year; 
the  only  rail-mills  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Another  result  is  the  establishment  of  ^inc  furnaces,  of  which  there  were  in  operation 
in  1875,  3,  with  a  capacity  of,  in  all,  16  tons  of  zinc  per  day.  In  smelting  the  zioc-ore 
the  slack  or  refuse  coal,  such  as  is  rejected  by  the  blast-furnaces,  is  used,  and  thus  ill 
t^ie  coal  is  utilized.  The  establishment  of  these  zinc-works  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
lirst  experiment  of  smelting  the  iron-ore.  It  is  known  that  large  quantities  of  railroad 
iron  for  southern  and  western  roads  has  in  past  years  been  imported  via  New  Orleans. 
The  Vulcan  Company  is  now  filling  an  order  for  20,000  tons  rails  for  Texas,  which  i^ 
being  shipped  by  the  barge-line  via  New  Orleans,  thus  showing  one  of  the  reaalto  of 
smelting  Missouri  iron  with  Illinois  coal.  As  a  natural  adjunct  to  the  famaces  which 
produce  the  raw  material,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  ra«nafactories  established 
for  making  the  various  classes  of  iron  goods  needed  in  the  West.  In  1875  the  capital 
employed  m  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  founderies,  and  machine-shops,  was  $6,039,600,  and 
the  value  of  the  production  $6,132,310,  while  in  1870,  the  capital  employed  wae 
$3,198,400,  and  the  value  of  the  production  $4,840,240.  Taking  the  valne  of  the  pro- 
duct in  1875  at  the  prices  ruling  in  1870,  and  the  increase  in  value  wonld  be  much 
greater. 

The  coal  used  is  what  is  known  as  **  Big  Muddy  coal,''  a  superior  kind  of  bitntniDoos 
coal  found  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Saint  Loais. 
This  is  mixed  with  coke  in  the  proportion  of  1^  tons  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  coke.  The  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  use  of  mineral  coal  in  place  of  charcoal  is,  that  with  the 
mineral  coal  a  larger  blast,  or,  as  it  is  called,  bosh,  can  be  made  at  same  expense.  The 
iron  made  by  mineral  coal  is  also  preferable  for  manufacturing  into  steel. 

Question  8.  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped  east  from  Saint  Loais 
during  the  last  year  do  you  estimate  to  have  consisted  of  fiour,  grain,  provisions,  and 
live  animals,  respectively  ? 

Answer.  The  total  tonnage  shipped  eastward  from  Saint  Louis  in  1875  was  746,018 
tons  ;  of  this  the  amount  of  the  articles  named  was:  110,712  tons  of  flimr,  or  14.84  per 
cent.;  69,649  tons  of  grain,  or  9.33  per  cent.;  11,867  tons  of  provisions,  or  1.59  per  cent.; 
120,542  tons  of  live-stock,  or  16.16  per  cent. 

Question  9.  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonns^e  shipped  south  from  Saint  Loais 
during  the  last  year  do  you  estimate  to  have  consisted  of  flour,  grain,  provisions,  sod 
live  animals,  respectively  ? 

Answer.  Total  tonnage  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  in  1875  was  759,.552  tons ;  of 
this  the  amount  of  the  articles  named  was:  158,475  tons  of  flour,  or  20.88  per  cent; 
120,855  tons  of  grain,  or  15.91  per  cent.;  67,583  tons  of  provisions,  or  8.8S  per  cenC; 
3,131  tons  of  live-stock,  or  0.41  per  cent. 

Question  10.  Please  to  present  any  facts  at  your  command  going  to  illustrate  the 
manner  and  extent  in  which  freight-rates  to  and  from  Saint  Louis  are  regulated  or 
controlled  by  competitive  water-routes,  referring  to  railroads  running  in  competitioQ 
with  the  rivers  north,  south,  east,  and  west  from  Saint  Louis. 

Answer.  Freight-rates  between  points  having  both  water  and  rail  communication 
are  governed  by  the  rates  fixed  by  the  boats.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  rates 
now  existing : 


Miles. 


Cts,  per  100 
pounds. 


Rate  from  Saint  Louis  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  by  boat  or  rail 

Rate  to  Bushnell,  Illinois,  on  same  Railroad 

Rates  from  Rock  Island  to  Saint  Louis,  boat  or  rail ^. 

Rates  from  Edwardsville  to  Saint  Louis  on  same  road 

Rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Memphis  by  rail,  river  competi- 
tion. 

Rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Humboldt,  same  road,  no  water 
competition. 

Rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail. 

Rates  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  no  water  competition 


Question  11.  Please  state  briefly  the  facts  as  to  the  time  when  express  goods  and  the 
lighter  and  more  valuable  freights  began  to  be  shipped  from  Saint  Lonis  to  the  Golf 
States  on  railroads ;  and  please  also  make  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  such  goods 
which  are  now  transported  by  rail  and  the  proportion  transported  by  river. 

Answer.  In  early  days,  when  the  West  depended  entirely  upon  the  great  rivers  for 
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comraaDication  with  the  State<i  of  the  South,  of  course  all  freights,  heavy  aud  light,  as 
well  as  express  goods  and  the  mails,  were  transported  by  river.  This  continued  up  to 
nearly  the  commencement  of  the  lat«  war.  After  the  war  was  over  and  rail  communi- 
cation was  opened,  (say  about  1866,)  express  aud  the  lighter  goo(Js  were  turned  to  the 
rail,  as  being  more  expeditious.  I  should  place  the  time  when  this  class  of  goods  be- 
gan to  be  diverted  to  railroads  at  the  year  18G6,  and  as  fast  as  rail  communication  was 
opened  up  the  change  was  made,  and  now  all  goods  of  this  class  are  carried  by  rail. 

Question  12.  About  what  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped  from  Siint  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  by  river  during  the  last  year  was  transported  in  barges,  aud  what  pro* 
XH>rtion  In  steamboats  T 

Answer.  The  exact  figures  are  as  follows : 

Shipments  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  river  in  1S75: 

Tons. 

By  steamboats 106, 190 

By  barges 93,470 

Total  shipments  by  river 199,660 

There  is  a  small  amount  shipped  to  New  Orleans  by  rail,  but  it  is  insignificant.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

Question  13.  What  classes  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to 
Saint  Louis  chiefly  by  rail,  and  what  classes  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from 
Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  chiefly  by  rail  f 

Answer.  Shipments  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis  by  rail  consist  of  tropical  frnits, 
sngar,  molasses,  coffee,  rice,  and  fancy  groceries,  (imported.)  These  same  articles  are 
also  brought  by  water,  and  there  is  no  class  of  goods  except  perishable,  like  tropical 
fruiUy  that  can  be  said  to  come  exclusively  by  rail.  The  great  bulk  of  the  heavy  goods 
named  come  by  water,  and  in  order  to  secure  any  of  such  freights  the  rates  by  rail 
are  made  to  correspond  with  water-rates,  insurance  and  drayage  added. 

The  shipments  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  are  inconsiderable,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  live-stock  and  meats  requiring  quick  transit. 

Question  14.  Of  the  total  grain  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  dnring  the  last 
year,  what  proportion  went  to  New  Orleans  and  what  proportion  to  oth6r  points  at 
the  South  f 

Answer.  In  answer  I  will  state  that  very  little  grain  is  shipped  to  New  Orleans 
by  rail,  the  railroad  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  river  in  freights.  Therefore, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  of  grain  to  the  South  by  rail  is  for  interior  points. 
Assuming,  then,  that  none  of  the  grain  shipped  south  by  rail  goes  to  New  Orleans,  (the 
amount,  if  any,  being  too  small  to  change  the  figures  materially,)  I  answer  :  Total 
bushels  of  grain  shipped  south  in  1875,  5,541,017  ;  to  New  Orleans,  2,251,892  bushels, 
or  40.64  per  cent. ;  to  other  southern  points,  3,289,125  bushels,  or  59.36  per  cent. 

Question  15.  Such  facts  as  you  can  conveniently  present,  showing  the  growth  of 
business  between  Saint  Louis  and  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  over  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 

Answer.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Cairo  and  Fultou  branch  of  the  Iron  Mount- 
ain Railroad,  running  through  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  opening  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  Saint  Louis  had  very  little  trade  with  Arkansas  ana 
Texas,  and  none  comparatively  with  the  Indian  Territory.  What  was  done  was  on 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers.  There  is  now  a  large  trade  between  Saint  Louis  and 
the  States  named,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1875,  101,268  bales  of 
cotton  were  received  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Road,  all  of  which  came  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  1(5,269  bales  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Road.  There  were  also 
received  by  the  two  roads  named,  872,100  bushels  wheat;  105,830  hea<l  cattle  ;  14,896 
head  sheep ;  24,847  head  hogs ;  1,959  head  horses  and  mules. 

The  receipts  by  the  same  roads  in  1872  were  :  12,120  bales  cotton,  66,037  head  cattle, 
13,743  head  sheep,  and  no  wheat  or  other  grain. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  trade  of  a  country  follows  the  product  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  Saint  Louis  now  enjoys  a  large  reciprocal  trade  with  these  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  in  dollars  the  extent  of  this  trade,  but  it  forms  a  large  item 
in  the  commerce  of  our  city,  especially  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes, 
saddlery,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Question  16.  Please  to  present  a  statement  giving  a  description  of  the  two  roads 
firsD  mentioned  in  so  far  as  to  show  their  connections,  aud  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
territorial  limits  of  their  commercial  control. 

Answer.  The  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  with  its  northern 
terminus  at  Saint  Louis,  runs  southwardly  through  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  in  a  southwestwardly  direction  through  the  State  of  Arkansas  into 
Texas.  At  Bismarck,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Saint  Louis, 
a  branch  runs  to  Belmont,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  where,  by 
a  car-transfer  ferry-boat,  direct  connection  is  made,  without  change  of  cars,  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  its  connections,  reaching  to  every  point  in  the  South 
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and  Southeast  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  main  line  from  Bismarck  raosto 
the  State  line  in  Butler  County,  and^  crossing  into  Arkansas,  follows  a  line  mooiog 
diagonally  across  the  State  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwestern  comer,  crossing  into 
Texas,  and  connecting  at  Texarkana  with  the  whole  system  of  Texas  roads,  reaching 
to  Sherman  on  the  extreme  northern  boundary,  to  Galveston  on  the  south,  and  to 
Shreveport  on  the  east.  The  road  crosses  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock  and  the 
Red  River  at  Fulton,  Ark.  The  territory  tributary  to  this  road  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  Southeast  Missouri,  the  Northern,  Ceniral,  and  Sontbem  portion  of 
Arkansas,  as  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  comer, 
and  all  of  Texas  that  is  accessible  by  rail.  The  opening  of  this  line  has  created  a  revo- 
lution in  the  commerce  of  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Formerly  the  trade  naturally  gravi- 
tated to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  by  the  southern  rivers  and  the  railroads  reu^hiog 
from  Galveston  to  the  interior,  carrying  the  cotton  and  other  products  to  those  cities 
for  a  market,  and  bringing  back  in  exchange  the  merchandise  needed.  Now,  by  direct 
and  quick  rail  communication  with  Saint  Louis  and  the  north,  the  bnlk  of  the  trade 
of  that  country  is  turned  northward,  and  Saint  Louis  reaps  her  full  share  of  it. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  has  its  northern  terminus  proper  at  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  and  runs  southwardly,  crossing  the  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Nortbem 
Railroad  at  Moberly,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Sedalia.  From  Sedalia,  189  miles 
west  of  Saint  Louis,  this  road  nses  the  track  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  Saint  Lonis, 
which  may  be  considered  another  northern  t-erminus.  From  Sedalia  the  road  runs  to 
Fort  Scott  and  Parsons,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  Kansas.  From  Par- 
sons there  is  a  branch  running  northwestwardly  to  Junction  City,  on  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  From  Parsons  the  road  runs  southwardly  through  the  Indian  Territory 
to  Dennison,  Tex.,  connecting  there  with  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  to  Galveston, 
and  with  the  east  and  west  roads  through  the  State.  The  territory  tributary  to  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Road  is  Central  and  Western  Missouri,  Southe-astem 
Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  such  portions  of  Texas  as  are  reached  by  it«  connec- 
tions. 

Question  17.  In  your  opinion,  what  kind  of  freights  will  probably  continue  to  be 
transported  almost  exclusively  on  the  river! 

Answer.  I  understand  this  question  to  mean,  where  there  is  both  rail  and  water 
communication,  what  freights  must  continue  to  be  transported  almost  exclusively  bj 
water.  Railroads  cannot  compete  with  the  Mississippi  River  in  carrying  bullij  or 
heavy  freights,  such  as  flour,  grain,  provisions,  hay,  ore,  tobacco,  and  iron.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  class  of  articles  named,  and  especially  flour  and  grain, 
which  cannot  bear  high  freight,  and  which  is  now  transported  so  cheaply  by  barges, 
must  continue  in  the  future,  to  a  greater  extent  thau  in  the  past,  to  seek  the  water- 
route. 

Question  18.  For  every  1,000  tons  of  freight  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  by  the 
barge  line,  how  many  tons  of  freight  are  shipped  north  by  the  same  line  f 

Answer.  In  1875  there  were  shipped  south,  by  the  barge-line,  93,470  tons;  in  1875 
there  were  shipped  north  to  Saint  Louis,  by  the  barge-line,  18,485  tons.  In  round  nam- 
bera,  for  every  1,000  tons  shipped  south  200  tons  is  received  in  return. 

Question  lU.  Similar  data  to  the  forgoing  in  regard  to  the  steamboats. 

Answer.  In  1875  shipments  south,  by  steamboats,  were  106,190  tons;  receipts  from 
the  south,  by  steamboats,  were  36,310.  In  round  numbers,  for  every  1,000  tons  shipped 
south  300  tons  in  received  in  return. 

Question  20.  For  every  100  car-loads  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  points  east,  how 
may  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  East ;  for  every  100  carloads  from 
Saint  Lonis  to  points  north,  about  how  many  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis 
from  the  North ;  for  every  100  car-loads  from  Saint  Louis  to  points  west,  about  how 
many  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  West ;  and  for  every  100  car-load» 
from  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad, 
about  how  many  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis  over  these  roads  f 

Answer.  A  careful  calculation^  based  on  the  tonnage,  gives  the  following  result : 

For  every  100  car-loads  of  freight  shipped  east  from  Saint  Louis  234  car-loads  are 
received  from  the  East ;  for  every  100  car-loads  of  freight  shipped  north  from  Saiot 
Louis,  250  car-loads  are  received  from  the  North  ;  for  every  100  car-loads  of  freight 
shipped  west  from  Saint  Louis,  175  car-loads  are  received  from  the  West ;  for  every  100 
car-loads  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  via  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroads,  200  car-loads  are  received  in  return. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  making  the  above  calculations  all  local  tonnage  is  in- 
cluded. Thup,  while  there  are  234  cars  received  from  the  East  against  100  cars  shipped 
east,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tonnage  shipped  to  extreme  eastern  points,  say  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.,  exceeds  the  t^mnage  received  from  snch  points. 
'  Question  21.  Please  to  describe  the  competing  rail-lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  Boston^ 
to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore. 

Answer.  Competing  lines  to  Boston :  Chicago,  Alton,  and  Saint  Lonis  Railroad  to 
Chicago,  thence  by  Michigan  Central  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  New  Y'ork  Cen- 
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tral,  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads.  Also  from  Chicago  via  Grand  Trunk  of  Can- 
ada, via  Portland  to  Boston.  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis,  thence  to  Buffalo,  and  via  New  York  Central  and  Boston  and  Al- 
b&ny.  Toledo,  Wabasb,  and  Western  Railroad  to  Toledo,  thence  via  Lake  Shore  to 
Buffklo.  and  via  New  York  Central  and  Boston  and  Albany.  Yandalia  line  to  New 
York,  tnence  by  sound  steamers  to  Boston.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Baltimore,  thence 
by  water  to  Boston. 

To  New  York :  Chicago,  Alton,  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  Chicago,  thence  via 
Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  and  JPenusylvania  Central.  Indianapolis  aud  Saint  Loui» 
to  Indianapolis,  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  aud  via  Pennsylvania  Central  to  New  York. 
Yandalia  line  in  connection  with  the  Pan-Handle  and  Pennsylvania  Central.  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railroad  in  connection  with  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  Great  Western 
and  Erie  Railroad.    Also  via  Baltimore  by  rail.    Also  by  water  to  New  York. 

To  Philadelphia :  Chicago,  Alton,  aud  Saint  Louis  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis, 
Yandalia  line,  all  reaching  Philadelphia  by  the  P'^nnsylvania  Central. 

To  Baltimore  :  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati,  connecting  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Also  by  Yandalia,  and  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  reach- 
ing Baltimore  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  thence  by  North- 
ern Central  to  Baltimore. 

Question  23.  About  what  proportion  of  the  tonnage  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  shipped  in  fast-freight-line  cars,  and  which  of  the  roads  da 
not  employ  fast-freight-line  cars  f 

Answer.  All  the  trunk  roads  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  without  exception,  have  fast- 
freight  lines  running  over  their  roads.  From  information  received  from  the  freight- 
agents,  I  find  that  nearly  all,  say  |  to  ^qj  of  all  tonnage  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
shipped  in  fast-freight-line  cars. 

Question  23.  Please  to  state  the  year  when  direct  railroad  communication  was  formed 
between  Saint  Louis  and  New  York  and  between  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  also- 
the  number  of  through  lines  at  this  time  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  ports  on  the 

gulf. 

Answer.  Direct  rail  communication  was  formed  between  Saint  Louis  and  New  York 
in  18.57  by  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  connecting 
with  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  via  Columbus  to  Wheeling,  Ya.,  and  via  Crestline  to 
Pittsburgh,  connecting  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  Pennsylvanva  Central. 

There  are  now  five  tn rough-lines  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Direct  rail  communication  was  formed  with  New  Orleans  in  August,  18C9,  by  the 
opening  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to  Belmont,  aud  crossing,  by 
a  ferry -car  transfer,  to  Columbus,  and  from  there  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  aud 
connections  to  New  Orleans. 

There  are  three  lines  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Iron  Mountain  Road,  by  its  con- 
nections with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  by  it«  Arkansas 
•xtension  to  Texarkana,  and  thence  by  Texas  roads  to  Galveston,  also  by  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  and  connections  to  Galveston. 

Question  24.  Please  to  present  one  or  two  examples  of  prorating  arrangements  be- 
tween rail  and  water  transport,  showing  how  many  miles  of  river  are  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  one  mile  of  rail. 

Answer.  The  Memphis  and  Saint  Louis  Packet  Company,  in  connection  with  the 
Yicksburgh  and  Meridian  Railroad,  from  Yicksburgb,  prorate  as  follows :  river  from 
Saint  Louis  to  Yicksburgh,  850  miles,  prorate  on  173  miles ;  rail  from  Yicksburgh  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  298  miles ;  total  distance  in  miles  by  rail,  471  miles. 

Proportion  of  freight  on  flour  receivwl  by  boat,  25  cents  per  barrel ;  by  railroad,  43 
cents  per  barrel ;  total  freight  on  flour  from  Saint  Louis  to  Montgomery,  68  cents  per 
barrel,  of  which  the  boat  receives  25  cents  for  850  miles  by  river,  and  the  railroad  43 
cents  for  298  miles  by  rail. 

By  Memphis  Packet  Company  to  Memphis,  thence  by  rail  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

To  Memphis,  450  miles  by  water,  25  cents  per  barrel ;  transfer  at  Memphis  5  cents 
per  barrel ;  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock  by  rail,  135  miles,  25  cents  per  barrel  ;  mak- 
ing 450  miles  by  river,  equal  to  135  miles  by  rail. 

By  Northern  Line  Packet  Company  and  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  from  Saint 
Paul  to  Milwaukee,  distance  375  miles,  freight  on  flour,  40  cents  per  barrel ;  by  boat 
from  Saint  Paul  to  La  Crosse,  180  miles,  |, or  13|  cents  per  barrel;  by  rail  from  La 
Crosse  to  Milwaukee,  195  miles,  |,  or  26}  cents  per  barrel. 

By  Northern  Line  Packet  Company  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Saint  Paul 
to  Chicago, 521  miles,  freight  on  flour,  50  cents  per  barrel;  by  boat  from  Saint  Paul  to 
Dunleith,  321  miles,  i^,  or  20  cents  per  barrel;  by  rail  from  Dunleith  to  Chicago,  200< 
miles,  I'^f,  or  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Question  25.  Please  to  state  facts  of  interest  as  to  the  shipment  of  goods  on  direct 
consignment  from  Saint  Louis  to  foreign  countries,  especially  to  Great  Britain  ;  also- 
as  to  the  direct  consignment  of  goods  from  foreign  countries  to  Saint  Louis,  referring 
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both  to  the  movement  of  this  character  via  New  Orleans  and  via  Atlantic  sea-port; 
for  example,  estimated  tonnage  of  each  shipments  via  each  sea-port,  and  approxi- 
mately, at  least  the  proportion  of  such  shipments  to  the  total  shipments  to  New  Or- 
leans and  to  each  of  the  great  Atlantic  sea-ports;  the  special  advantages  offered 
for  such  shipments  at  the  varioas  sea-ports  as  to  time,  charges,  rebates,  Suc;  Tb« 
prorating  arrangements  as  to  through  rates  between  the  rail  and  steamer  lines  of  each 
ronte;  the  extent  to  which  merchandise  is  purchased  at  Saint  Louis  on  accoant 
of  the  railroad  or  ocean-steamer  line  transporting  it ;  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  this 
sort  of  commerce;  the  purely  commercial  causes  which  have  led  to  such  direet 
ehipments,  and  the  advantages  realized  by  Saint  Louis  from  such  commercial  move- 
ments. 

Answer.  Shipments  on  direct  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  countries  from  Saint  horns 
during  the  year  1675  were  as  follows : 

Via  Baltimore: 

Tool. 

To  Liverpool 2,170 

To  Bremen S51 


2,721 
Via  New  York : 

TOBI. 

To  Liverpool 10,140 

To  Leipsic \ 

To  Havre ^ 

To  Leeds 5| 

To  Viienna 1 

To  Sheffield 60 

To  Antwerp •. 319 

To  Glasgow 530 

To  London 449 

To  Bremen 64 

To  Hamburg i 

11,  ^U 

'  Toaa. 

Via  Philadelphia,  to  Liverpool 7® 

Via  Boston  to  Liverpool 1,498 

Via  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool 6,^7 

Import  of  foreign  goods  at  Saint  Louis  on  direct  consignment  during  1875 : 

TODIL 

Via  New  Orleans 27,629 

Via  Eastern  ports ^-.   - 945 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  shipments  to  each  of  the  Atlantic 
seaports  without  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.  As' to  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  various  Atlantic  ports,  I  find  there  is  very  little  choice  among  shippers.  All  of  the 
lines  that  do  this  foreign  business  take  special  care  to  handle  it  economically.  As  to 
the  prorating  arrangements  I  find  there  are  none.  The  agents  of  the  various  lines  at  the 
seaport,  telegraph  their  agents  here  the  ocean  freights,  to  which  they  add  a  rate  from  • 
here  to  the  seaport,  and  give  a  through  rate.  These  rates  vary  according  to  the  ton- 
nage offering.  I  find  that  no  merchandise  is  bought  here  for  account  of  the  railroads 
or  ocean  line  transporting  it,  but  is  shipped  direct  on  orders  or  on  consignment. 

This  commerce  has  been  established  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  and  is  growing 
every  year.  The  agents  tell  me  that  the  business,  according  to  present  indications, 
will  be  largely  increased  this  year. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  trade  I  think  ^  be,  that  the 
merchandise  is  bought  cheaper  nearer  the  point  of  production  than  at  the  seaports, 
and  transportation  on  through  bill  of  lading  is  cheaper  than  the  local  rate  to  New 
York  with  the  expense  of  rehandling,  &c.,  and  the  ocean  freights  from  the  seaports. 

The  advantage  derived  by  Saint  Louis  is  the  opening  of  a  direct  trade  with  the 
consuming  ports  of  the  world,  thereby  extending  Her  commerce  and  tending  to  increase 
direct  importations  by  the  same  routes  from  foreign  countries. 

I  think  the  following  statement  is  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  give,  showing 
the  tonnage  of  imported  merchandise  entered  at  Saint  Louis  in  1875  under  the  '*  direct- 
importation  laws,''  {.  f.,  without  appraisement  at  outer  ports.  The  one  item  of  sugar 
is  appraised  at  New  Orleans. 

The  new  law  was  passed  July  14, 1870,  but  there  were  no  transactions  under  it  here 
until  September,  1871,  during  which  month  we  had  but  four  entries,  the  cause  be- 
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inj]^  a  failure  of  transportation  companies  to  bond  their  lines,  together  with  the  pres- 
ence of  many  ridiculous  and  (virtually)  prohibitory  restrictions  in  the  regulations 
prepared  under  the  law ;  these  latter  were  gradually  brushed  aside,  and  by  1873  we 
were  in  the  full  tide  of  **  direct  importing/* 
Tonnage  of  leading  articles  imported  direct  to  Saint  Louis  from  foreign  ports  in  1875 

Through        Through 
Now  Orleans.  easto'rD  ports. 

Sugar 17,000            

Salt 3,875            

Soda 3,000  200 

Pig-iron 1,644            

Steel 240            

Bagging 200  90 

Wines  and  liquors i 40  10 

Earthenware 1,100  100 

Tin 400  100 

Dry  goods,  drugs,  &o « 40  300 

Tobacco • 40  10 

Glass i 20 

Prunes 15 

Sundries 50  100 


I 


Total 27,629  945 

Question  26.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the  quan- 
tity of  flour,  wheat,  oorn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  also  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  pounds  of  provisions  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  and  from  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  into  the  States  south  of  these  limits  during  the  year  1875.  For  the 
purpose  of  presenting  such  data,  you  will  find  inclosed  herewith  blank  marked  ^'A," 
which  yon  are  requested  to  fill  out  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  for  you  to  do  so. 
Tou  are  also  requested  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper  points  at  which  to  obtain 
additional  data  of  this  sort,  in  order  that  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  movement  may  be 
obtained. 

Answer.  I  have  filled  up  the  blank  marked  ^'A'*  with  the  information  asked  for. 

Information  of  a  similar  character  could  be  obtained  from  Chicago  of  shipments  south 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  care  being  taken  to  separate  freight  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  from  that  consigned  through  to  the  South  on  through  bills  of  lading.  Also, 
from  Cairo,  care  being  taken  to  give  only  freight  billed  from  there  and  not  to  include 
freights  from  northern  point«  shipped  through  Cairo  on  through  bills  of  lading.  Cln- 
oinnati  also  does  a  large  trade  with  the  South.  Pittsburgh  snips  larg^  quantities  of 
coal  to  the  South,  but  very  little  breadstuffs  or  provisions.  From  points  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  between  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo,  nearly  aU  the  freight  that  goes  South 
is  controlled  in  Saint  Louis  and  forms  a  part  of  her  commerce,  being  sold  here  and 
shipped  oftentimes  direct  from  the  landing  below  on  Saint  Louis  bills  of  lading. 
^  Question  27.  Please  to  state  from  statistics  of  tonnage  moved  on  roads  extending 
from  Saint  Lonis  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  from  statistics  of  a  similar  character 
in  regard  to  roads  extending  from  Saint  Louis  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  relative 
growth  of  the  southern  and  eastern  movements  of  commerce  during  the  last  ten  years. 
If  statistics  of  total  movements  cannot  be  procured,  characteristic  data  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Answer.  Statistics  of  tonnage  from  Saint  Lonis  date  back  only  to  1871.  I  am  un- 
able, therefore,  to  give  the  data  previous  to  that  year. 

Tods. 

Shipments  eastward  in  1875  were 69.5,673 

Shipments  eastward  in  1871  were 418,440 

An  increase  of  66^  per  cent. 

Tons. 

Shipments  southward  by  rail  in  1875  were 572,684 

Shipments  southward  by  rail  in  1871 214,340 

An  increase  of  167 ^^j^  per  cent. 

Question  28.  To  what  extent  is  cotton  shipped  from  interior  points,  via  Saint 
Louis,  to  ports  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Europe,  on  direct  consignment  from  such 
interior  points,  and  to  what  extent  is  such  cotton  purchased  by  agents  of  factories? 
Please  also  to  state  how  many  years  since  such  direct  shipments  from  interior  points 
have  been  made,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  this  commercial  movement. 

Answer.  The  shipments  of  cotton  from  interior  points,  via  Saint  Louis,  to  northern 
cities  and  to  Europe,  during  the  cotton  year  ending  August  31,  1875,  was  39,679  bales. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  this  cotton  was  purchased  for 
eastern  factories,  but  my  impression  is  that  most  of  it  was  so  purchased,  and  that  very 
little,  if  any,  was  shipped  to  Europe  or  to  the  eastern  cities  for  sale.    This  mQv«isLe.vsA^ 
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was  oommenced  in  1871,  most  of  the  exports  of  that  year  being  cotton  consigned  di- 
rectly through  Saint  Louis  to  the  East. 

The  amonnt  so  shipped  throngh  Saint  Louis  on  direct  consignment  to  eastern  points 
has  been  as  follows :    '^ 

Bales. 

Year  ending  August  31, 1871 30,000 

Year  ending  August  31, 1872 19,715 

Year  ending  August  31, 1873 ^,494 

Year  ending  August  31, 1874 24,323 

Year  ending  August  31, 1875 , 39,679 

Question  29.  What  proportion  of  the  passenger-traffic  between  Saint  Louis  and 
Memphis,  and  between  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  do  you  estimate  is  now  carritNl 
on  by  the  steamboats  and  by  the  railroads  respectively  f 

Answer.  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  from  steamboat  captains  and  oUi- 
ers,  the  proportion  of  the  passenger -traffic  between  Saint  Louis  and  Memphis  carried 
on  by  the  steamboats  is  one-third,  and  to  New  Orleans  one-quarter. 

Steamboat  captains  tell  me  that  most  of  the  travel  by  boat  is  from  local  points 
when  there  is  no  rail  communication. 

Question  30.  Has  not  the  running  of  regular  passenger-boats  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  been  quite  generally  abandoned  except  as  between  points  not 
connected  by  rail  t 

Answer.  Regular  passenger-boats,  that  is,  exclusively  for  passengers,  were  never  ran 
on  the  western  rivers.  Formerly,  however,  boats  were  run  with  considerable  regular- 
ity with  the  view  to  accommodate  passengers ;  but  this  custom  has  now  been  gener- 
ally abandoned,  and  steamboat  captains  wait  for  a  load  before  leaving  port.  The  local 
packet-lines,  however,  are  an  exception,  leaving  regularly  every  day  ;  not,  however, 
to  catch  through  passengers,  but  to  reach  way-landings  with  some  degree  of  regularity. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  steamboats  do  not  now  look  for  and  make  no  calcnlation  on 
through-passenger  travel.  For  a  month  in  the  winter  southward,  and  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  the  summer  northward,  there  is  some  pleasure- travel ;  but  steamboats  are 
now  built  for  freight  and  not  for  passengers. 

Question  31.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Saint  Louis 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Population  of  Saint  Louis, 

1799 925 

1810 1,400 

1820 4,928 

1828 5,000 

1830 5,862 

1833 6,397 

1835 8,316 

1837 12,040 

1840 16,469 

1844 34,140 

laoO 74,439 

1852 94,000 

1856 125,200 

1859 185,5i?7 

1866 ; 204,327 

1870,  United  States  census 310,864 

1871,  estimated ^50,000 

1872,  estimated 400,000 

1873 428,120 

1874,  estimated 450,  (XX) 

1875,  estimated 495,0l!0 
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Amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  aeseeaed  in  the  county  and  city  of  Saint  Louis, 


Year. 


1859. 
I860. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870, 
1971. 
1879. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


sea 

1 


8 


ce 

CO 


bis 

b 


177.713.5.14 
106, 309,  764 
130,  877, 195 
136, 173, 350 
144,360.138 
173.633.760 
187.  345,  430 
195,  066, 830 
300, 318,  410 
300,511,480 
309,583.330 
167. 393. 355 


169,  846.  845 

73. 765.  670 

57,  537,  415 

40, 340,  450 

49,  409, 030 

53,805,830 

73.  960, 700 

81,961.610 

88, 635. 600 

94,363,370 

113.636,410 

119,080.800 

133.  83.3,  950 

139.335.180 

149. 144.  400 

141,041.480 

131.141.030 


$63, 059, 078 
87,  635,  534 
105, 345, 310 
112,907,660 
1 16,  583. 140 
138,  533,  480 
147,969,660 
158.  373.  430 
163, 689, 570 
180. 378. 950 
173, 109. 370 
166. 999. 660 


§9 

1  =  2 


12  311 
3  56§ 
3  40 
3  57 


43 

60 
76J 


3  00 
3  95 


3 
3 


85 

85 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


80 

78 

76 

88  5-10 

48  5-10 


Question  32.  Please  to  state,  as  shccinctly  as  yoa  may  be  able,  the  main  features 
of  the  contest  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  between  railroads  from  Chicago 
and  railroads  from  Saint  Lonis,  with  regard  to  Missonri  River  points  and  other  com- 
petitive points  north  and  west  of  Saint  Lonis.  In  what  respects  is  the  contest  due  to 
the  competition  between  the  roads  themselves,  and  in  what  respects  is  it  due  to  com- 
petition between  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  markets  f 

Answer.  The  contest  between  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  for  the  trade  of  the  North- 
west, West,  and  South  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  extension  of  railroads  through 
Iowa  to  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  matter  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago  is  the  natural 
outlet,  and  Saint  Louis  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  her  for  the  trade  of  that  section 
of  the  country,  say  north  of  the  center  of  Iowa.  For  that  portion  south  and  west  of 
that  line,  Saint  Louis  is  the  natural  center  by  her  geographical  position.  To  compete 
with  Saint  Louis  for  that  trade  Chicago  has  relied  upon  her  railroads,  which  have 
invariably  made  rates  lees  in  proportion  to  distance  than  could  be  obtained  of  the  roads 
terminating  in  Saint  Louis.  Our  people  have  for  years  been  fighting  for  equal  rates, 
believing  that  as  Saint  Louis  had  to  pay  higher  freights  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on 
account  of  the  greater  distance,  she  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  shorter  distance  to 
points  west.  The  justice  of  this  demand  has  been  conceded,  and  tariffs  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Lonis  roads  based  upon  distance.  The  provisions 
of  these  tariffs  have  been  persistently  evaded,  to  the  detriment  of  Saint  Louis.  Within 
the  past  two  months,  however,  arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  Chicago 
and  Saint  Lonis  roads  for  pooling  the  earnings  of  all  the  lines  competing  for  the  west- 
ern business.  A  tariff  has  been  established  which,  although  it  does  not  m  all  respects 
do  justice  to  Saint  Lonis,  is  on  a  much  more  equitable  scale  than  any  heretofore  in 
force.  The  idea  of  the  pool  is  to  change  the  tariff  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  deter- 
mined what  rates  are  equitable  and  just,  so  that  the  tonnage  will,  in  the  natural  course 
of  trade,  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  various  competing  lines.  Therefore,  I 
may  say  that  the  contest  has  been  due  to  competition,  not  between  the  individual 
roads,  but  between  the  roads  running  to  Chicago  and  those  terminating  at  Saint  Louis. 
Of  course  there  is  more  or  less  competition  between  the  two  markets.  In  the  matter 
of  general  merchandise  Saint  Louis  ofl'ers  as  great  inducements  as  any  other  market. 
In  some  kinds  of  produce,  Chicago,  at  times,  owing  to  low  freight  by  water  to  the  East, 
can  offer  better  inducements  than  Saint  Louis,  but  with  equal  freight-rates  according 
to  distance  each  city  will  control  the  trade  that  naturally  belongs  to  it. 

Question  33.  Have  the  trunk-lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  East  ever  entered  into 
any  pooling  arrangement  for  the  transportation  of  freights  from  Saint  Louis  to  the 
East?  and,  if  so, please  to  mention  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  such  pooling. 

Answer.  The  railroad  lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  East,  namely,  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Saint  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  the  Indianapolis  and 
Saint  Louis,  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  formed  a 
pool  in  April  last,  and  it  is  still  in  operation.  The  pool  only  applies  to  business  orijj^- 
mating  at  or  destined  to  points  east  of  Buffalo.  The  division  of  pool-earnings  is 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  three  previous  years.  An  auditor  keeps  a 
record  of  the  tonnage  by  each  road,  and  at  the  close  of  each  month  makes  a  rejkort, 
and  such  lines  as  have  hauled  freight  in  excess  of  their  proportion  have  to  pay  over 
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such  excess  to  the  other  lines,  less  50  per  cent,  allowed  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  work 
performed.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  ro£^  has  earned  $3,000  in  excess  of  its  proportion, 
$1,500  has  to  be  paid  to  the  auditor  to  be  divided  among  the  other  roads.  There  i« 
little  doabt  that  the  existence  of  the  pool  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  business  of 
Saint  Louis,  as  the  arbitrary  rates  maintained  here  against  the  low  tariffs  that  have 
been  in  force  at  times  from  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  have  diverted 
traffic  which  would  otherwise  have  come  to  Saint  Louis. 

Question  34.  Of  the  total  eastern  movement  of  grain  and  provisions,  about  what 
proportion  of  each  do  you  estimate  to  have  passed  directly  to  the  East,  and  what  pro- 
portion was  shipped  to  Chicago  for  a  market,  or  was  transported  via  Chicago  dire^^t  to 
the  East  T 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  of  the  proportion  of  eastern 
shipments  that  parses  directly  to  the  East — that  is,  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Eveo 
the  auditor  of  the  pool  when  applied  to  was  unable  to  give  the  information.  No  grain 
or  provisions  are  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  Chicago  for  a  market,  and  of  the  eastern 
shipments  via  Chicago  roads  very  little,  if  any,  passes  through  Chicago — that  is,  pays 
any  tribute  there.  The  fast-freight  lines  over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Koad  run  throagli 
by*  the  Joliet  cut«olf,  and  those  by  the  Illinois  Central  strike  the  eastern  roads  outside' 
of  the  city  limits,  and  therefore  do  not  pass  through  Chicago,  or  if  any  does,  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  that  western  freight  passes  through  ludianapoTis  or  Pittsburgh. 

Question  35.  Please  to  give  the  facts  as  to  the  limit  imposed  on  rail-rates  for  the 
transportation  of  cotton  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  New  York  or  to  the  New  England 
States  by  the  rates  which  prevail  by  rail  from  Dallas  to  Galveston,  and  thence  the 
water  rate  to  New  York,  or  to  points  in  New  England.  The  object  in  presenting  this 
inquiry  is  merely  to  get  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of  cotton 
from  the  cotton-growing  States  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  by  rail  is  regulated 
or  limited  by  competitive  water-rates  generally.  It  may  be  that  you  wUl  be  able  to 
give  me  a  better  illustration  than  the  one  stated  above. 

Answer.  The  all-rail  rate  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  rate  from  Dallas  to  Galveston,  and  tbence  by  water. 
In  some  cases  the  all-rail  route  is  enabled  to  take  cotton  at  a  slight  advance  over  the 
rail  and  water  route,  when  the  destination  is  to  interior  points  in  New  England,  being 
able  to  deliver  at  those  points  at  the  Boston  rate,.while  via  Galveston  an  arbitrary  rate 
would  have  to  be  paid  from  Boston.  The  rates  that  have  prevailed  until  within  the 
last  month  were  as  follows: 

Per  l»*]e. 

Dallas  to  New  York  via  Galve.ston .^ '. $5  00' 

Dallas  to  New  York,  all  rail,  $1.23  per  100  pounds 5  71 

Dallas  to  Boston  via  Galveston 5  75 

Dallas  to  Boston,  all  rail,  $1.28  per  100  pounds 5  95 

The  all- rail  rate  has  been  advanced  to  1.35  to  New  York  and  1.40  to  Boston,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  none  is  goin^  forward  by  rail.  Insurance  is  about  the  same  by 
either  route,  as  shippers  almost  without  exception  insure  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water. 
Therefore,  I  may  say  that  the  all-rail  rate  from  Dallas  is  controlled  by  the  rate  via 
Galveston,  the  all-rail  route  being  enabled  sometimes  to  obtain  a  slight  advance  by 
reason  of  quicker  transit  and  direct  delivery  to  interior  points. 

Question  36. 'With  respect  to  what  commodities  and  to  what  extent  do  freight-rates 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Atlantic  sea-ports  affect  the  commercial  interests  of 
Saint  Louis ;  and  also  with  respect  to  what  commo<lities  and  to  what  extent  do  freight- 
rates  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  southern  points  affect  the  commercial  interests 
of  Saint  Louis? 

Answer.  Freight-rates  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Atlantic  sea-ports  affect  the 
commercial  interests  of  Saint  Louis  m  respect  to  flour,  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  lead, 
wool,  and  all  other  heavy  freights  that  find  a  market  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  To* 
what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  an  estimate  made  for  the  past  six  months  shows 
that  if  the  freight  on  flour,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  lead,  lard,  and  pork  to  eastern  points 
had  been  based  on  the  same  rate  per  mile  as  prevailed  at  Chicago,  the  saving  to  Saint 
Louis  would  have  been  some  $360,000.  While  this  would  not  all  have  been  a  profit  to 
Saint  Louis,]it  would  have  stimulated  trade  instead  of  depressing  it.  A  great  many 
orders  have  come  here  for  grain  and  provisions  which  could  not  be  filled,  although 
prices  were  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  cheaper  freights  could  be  had  from  other 
points. 

With  respect  to  southern  freight-rates — that  is,  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River — the  same  are  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  the  '^  Green  Line  **  combination, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  not  to  discriminate  against  either  Of  the  large  cities. 

Question  37.  Will  you  please  to  prepare  a  table  showing  the  shortest  lines  from  Saint 
Louis  to  Boston,  to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore,  respectively,  men-i 
tioning  the  roads  and  parts  of  roads  forming  the  lines  referred  to  in  each  casef 

Answer: 
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DUtnnces  from  Saint  Louis  to  Boston,  {short  lints.) 

1. 

Hilet. 

Saint  Louis  to  Toledo,  (Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad) 4'M 

Toledo  to  Buffalo,  (Canadian  Southern  Railway) 277 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 298 

Albany  to  Boston,  (Boston  and  Albany  Railroad) 200 

Total 1,209 

2. 

Hiles. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 2^ 

Indianapolis  to  Cleveland,  (Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  ' 

Railroad) 283 

Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  (Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern) Ib3 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 298 

Albany  to  Boston,  (Boston  and  Albany  Railroad) 200 

Total 1,203 

3. 

Hile«. 

Saint  Louis  to  Toledo,  (Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad) 434 

Toledo  to  Buffalo,  (Canada  Southern  Railway) 277 

Buffalo  to  Schenectady,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 2*^0 

Schenectady  to  Troy,  (Now  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 21 

Troy  to  North  Adams,  (Troy  and  Boston  Railroad) 48 

North  Adams  to  Boston,  (lloosac  Tunnel  and  Fitchburgh  Railroad) 143|^ 

Total ...  l,203i 

4. 

Miles. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Cleveland,  (Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapo- 
lis Railroad) 283 

Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  (Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad) 183 

Buffalo  to  Boston,  via  Schenectady,  Troy  and  Hoosac  Tunnel,  (same  as  in  No.  3) .  492^ 

Total l,197i 

Distances  from  Saint  Louis  to  Xew  Yorky  {short,  lines.) 

1. 

Milea. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad)  381 

Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 444 

Total 1,064 

2. 

Milea. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad).  381 

Pittsburgh  to  Harrisbnrgh,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 248 

Harrisburgh  to  Allentown,  (Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad) 90 

Allentown  to  Easton,  (Lehigh  Valley  Railroad) 17 

Easton  to  New  York,  (Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey) 75 

Total 1,050 

Distances  from  Saint  Louis  to  Philadelphia,  {short  lines.) 

1. 

MUee. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  t-o  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad). .       381 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 354 

Total 974 
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2. 

Saint  Loais  to  Cincinnati,  (Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad) 

Cinciunati  to  Parkersbargh,  (Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad)... 

Parkersbnrgh  to  Baltimore,  ( Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ) 

Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  (Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad) 


HilM. 

340 
196 

93 


Total 1,018 

Di8tance9  from  Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore,  (short  lines.) 

1. 

Mikfl. 

ISaint  Lonis  to  Cincinnati,  (Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad) 340 

Cincinnati  to  Parkersbnrgh,  ( Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad) 195 

Parkersbnrgh  to  Baltimore,  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad) 3S 


Total 920 

2. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Lonis  Railroad) .  381 

Pittsbnrgh  to  Harrisburgh,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 248 

Harrisburgh  to  Baltimore,  (Nothern  Central  Railroad) ^ 

Total 956 

Table  No.  1. — Quantity  of  grain,  live  animals,  and  provisions  shipped  south  from  Sdnt 
Louis  into  Southern  Missouri,  and  States  south  of  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Ohio  Bittr, 
during  the  year  1875. 


Commodity. 


How  stated. 


Flonr 

Wheat 

Com 

Bye 

Oats 

Barley 

Cattle 

Horses  and  mnles 

Sheep 

Hogs.. 

Provisions,  inclading  lard. 
Lumber 


Barrels  . 

Bushels. 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

...do... 

...do  ... 

Namber 

...do  ... 

....do  ... 

....do  ... 

Ponnds . 

Mfeet.. 


Qoantitj. 


1^440,00 

S8.65S 
3.2» 

6.« 
11, 0» 

ISl,  OS.  101 

(•) 


*  None  shipped  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  a  small  amoant  into  Texas  by  Missoori,  EaosaJt  mA 
Texas  Railroad.  Shipped  by  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  515  M  feet.  Shipped  by  Missouri.  KaosMUid 
Texas  Railroad,  1,343  M  feet.  The  shipments  by  Atlantic  and  Paciflo  and  Missouri  Pacific  Railroads 
were  to  the  West. 


Table  No.  2. — Actual  tonnage  of  all  classes  of  freights  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  during  iki 

year  1875. 


How  shipped. 


Tons. 


I  Per  cent 
j  of  total 


By  rail— 

"North 

South 

East 

West 

Total  by  rail . . 

By  river- 
North 

South 

East 

West 

Total  by  river 

Total  shipped 


19,754 
389, 9T7 
616,993 
983,486 


1,940,545 


00.96 
39.91 
47.41 
31.79 


1, 301,  430 

100 

114.695 

370,975 

129,095 

95,100 

17. » 

57.95 

90.S 

3.95 

639,095  !        100 
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Table  No.  X — Siatenient  showing  the  average  rivtr  and  rail  rates  for  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise of  the  same  class  from  Saint  Louis  to  Xew  Orleans^  Fickshargh^  and  MemphiSf 
during  the  year  1>575. 


Montb. 


Janaary 

February 

^larcb 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Ati^ast 

September  . . 

October 

November . . . 
December . . . 


Rates  from  Saint  Loois— 


To  New  Orleans. 


To  Vicksbargb. 


To  Memphis. 


River  rate. 


Rail  rate.    River  rate.     Rail  rate. 


80  30 

•0  45      ' 

10  24 

30 

« 

lij 

19 

40 

20 

10  5-7 

40 

lik 

20 

40 

20 

20 

35 

20 

20 

35 

20 

90 

35 

20 

25 

35 

25 

25 

35 

25 

.10 

35 

.30 

88i 

35 

30 

to 


45 
45 
40 
40 
40 
:i5 
35 
35 
.35 
35 
35 
35 


River  rate. 

Rail  rate. 

$0  20 

$0  25 

in 

25 

n* 

25 

1-4 

25 

15 

25 

15 

23 

15 

23 

15 

23 

20 

23 

**0 

23 

20 

23 

20 

23 

Stage  of  water 
in  rivers. 


Good  boating 
state  all  the 
year. 


Table  No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  average  rail-rates  for  the  transport  of  merchandise 
from  Saint  Louis  to  four  important  points  at  the  south  and  southeastf  not  on  any  navigable 
river  or  affected  by  water-transportntion^  during  each  month  of  the  year  1875. 


Bates  from  Saint  Lonis — 

Month. 

d" 

s 
o 
■ 

eta                       c 

"SO                      5 

^  •  9  a 

iS  «  1*  '^ 

^7^  6  4 

o  a 

6-    4* 

^                    •-»              ^  - « 8 

&<•-• 

o                          o                   o  oMH 

o 

e 

H                         H                  H 

H 

H 

Jannarv ....................... 

$0  60                  to  75                  $0  65 
60                        75                        65 

|1  35 

1  35 

•1  10 

Febrnary 

1  10 

March 

60 
60 

75                        65 

1  35 
I  35 

1  00 

April 

1  00 

May 

60                        50 
60                        50 

65 

1  35 
1  35 
1  35 
1  35 

1  00 

Jnne 

1  00 

July 

60        ;                50                         65 
40        {                50                        65 

1  00 

August 

1  00 

September 

40                         50 

65 

1  35 

1  00 

October 

40                         50 
52                         50 
52                       50 

65 
65 
AS 

1  35 
1  35 
1  25 

1  00 

November 

1  00 

December 

95 

1 

Table  No.  5. — Average  actual  freight-charges  on  compressed  cotton  by  rail  from  -i 

^int  Louis  to 

yew  Yorkf  to  Providenoej  to  Boston,  and  to  Lowell,  Jfass. ,  during  each  month  of  i 

iheyearV^b 

Average  monthly  rates — 

1               M 

1               "T                1 

s 

— 

Month.                              !          ^ 

• 

g 

'           ^ 

••o 

> 

o  s 

1       jS 

1 

I 

i^^Q 

o 

e 

o 

e 

H            ^            H 

H 

H 

Janaary $0  63 

10  68 

10  68 

10  68 

February 60 

65 

65 

65 

March 60 

65 

65 

65 

April 60 

65 

65 

65 

May 60 

65 

65 

65 

June 

55 
55 

60 
60 

60 
60 

60 

July 

60 

Aagnst 

55 
'                55 

60 
60 

60 
60 

60 

September 

60 

October ;               50 

55 

55 

55 

November 1               63 

68 

68 

68 

Dcember  63 

68 

68 

08 

11  AP 


Note.— All  cents  per  100  pounda. 
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Table  No.  6. 


APPENDIX. 

'Xumher  of  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Saint  Loais  dy  river  and  bjf  raU  dnna§ 

the  poet  ten  years. 


Yew.* 


Bales  received — 


By  river. 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

lerj 

1874 

1875 t 


5.^506 
1^7l2 
38,804 
16,614 
17,  a34 
15,  5S'Z 
30,018 
ae,  577 
a7,538 
11,750 


ByraiL 


1,921 

1,066 

220 

82 

1,484 

4,688 

6,403 

33,l:)2 

76.203 

122, 21» 


ToUlbAk>» 
reoeired. 


55.4?7 
19.77? 
39,6e4 
16,696 
18,518 
20.270 
36.4^ 
M,7W 
103.741 
133,90 


*  Cotton  year,  ending  August  31. 

Table  No.  7. — Statement  showing  the  average  freight  charges  by  steamboat  from  Saint  Louit 

to  New  Orleans  during  the  years  lr<73  and  ld74. 


Articles. 


Wheat 
Flour. . 
Corn  .. 
Kye  ... 
'>aui . . . 
Bhcou  . 
Hams.. 
Pork... 
Lard  .. 
Hay... 


per  bushel. 

.  per  barrel . 

per  buHhel. 

do 

do  .... 

per  100  lbs. 

do 

.per  barrel . 
.per  100  lbs. 
:-...do 


Year— 


187i 


12J 

HI 

Hi 

6i 

U 
» 
Ij 

95* 


Table  No.  8. — Average  freight  charges  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  the  barge  Um 

for  the  years  1873,  lb74,  and  1875. 


Articles. 


Flour per  barrel. 

Corn per  bushel. 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley per  100  lbs. 

Baoou do 

Hams do 

Pork per  barrel. 

Lard per  100  lbs. 

Hay do 


Lowest  rate  per  100  pounds. 
Highest  rate  per  100  pounds. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


High   {    Low 
water.  ;  water. 


fOS5 
7 

7* 

4 

121 


12| 

12i 
17* 


•0  45 

124 
12* 
71-5 
22* 


12* 
35 


High 
water. 


#0  25 
7 

7* 

4 

12* 


#0 


Low 
water. 


40 

lll-5i 
IS 

6  4.l0i 
SO 


20 
SO 
20 
25 


High 
water. 


Lot 
wsler. 


30 

84-101 

9 

48-lOi 


10 
40 


15 


90  50 
H 
IS 


S 


45 
15. 
SO 


75 
25 
35 


35 
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Tadlb  No.  9. — Flour  and  grain  received  at  Saint  Louie  hy  river  and  hy  raily  each  year,  18G5 

to  1»75. 


Tear. 


1865 
1870 
1971 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Qaantitie«  receired. 


Floor,  barrels. 


By  river. 


1, 335, 505 
499, 133 
345, 181 
361,677 
313.  883 
322.073 
178,599 


By  rail. 


195,960 
915.205 
1,001.877 
945,304 
1, 036.  367 
1, 367, 170 
1,075,711 


Grain,  bushels. 


By  river. 


By  rail. 


9.635,788 
7, 997.  431 
6.  575.  854 
6.  749. 945 
5, 935, 648 
6, 078, 258 
5,487.086 


3,034.500 
8. 253.  396 
11,874.348 
15.  428.  136 
14.  SOf*.  248 
15.G52.713 
14.  COO.  986 


Table  No.  10. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the 

East  hy  each  railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


BoQte. 


1875. 


280.557 
184.834 
134. 634 
319.658 
108  940 
llliDOis  and  Saint  Loais  Railroad !    213^443 


Ohio  and  MississipDi  Railroad 

ehicagu,  Altou,  and  Saint  Loais  Railroad 

IndianapoliM  and  Saint  Itonis  Railroad 

Saint  Lonis.  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haate  Railroad. 
Toledo,  Wabaah  and  Wentem  Railroad 


1874. 


319.  S17 
195. 691 
134,  498 
376.  138 
1  If.  481 
315.  'i52 


Total  by  rail 1.343,066   1.350.377 


1873. 


337,074 
303.765 
139.  484 
394.  445 
143,332 
302,92^ 


1878. 


312.320 
316,973 
144,  610 
126,035 
129.  183 
126,565 


1,319,939  11,055,5:45 


lfc71. 


305.773 
218.227 

40.611 
3U4.393 

8i,005 
1 14. 673 


972,483 


Table  No.  11. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  rectHved  at  Saint  Louis  from  the 

West  hy  each  railroad  and  river  Jor  fire  years. 


Route. 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Hissoari  Pacific  Railroad 

Saint  Loais,  Kansas  Uity  and  Northern  Railroad. 


Total 

Missouri  River 


Total  by  river  and  rail 


1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1873. 

1871. 

196.968 
8-».  447 
266.091 

196.891 
3-28, 201 
253. 159 

149.007 
344. 375 
378. 335 

104.643 
8.)6, 937 
341.  eiO 

72,373 
8U7.  185 
3U4.  959 

69 .',  50i 
30.  160 

1 

77*-,  351 
44,830 

771.717 
38,630 

603,389 
36,895 

4H4.4I7 
72,  579 

733,666 

833,081 

810, 347 

630,384 

.U6,996 

Table  12. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  affreight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  Xorth 

by  each  railroad  and  rictr  for  five  years. 


Route. 

1873w 

1874. 

1873. 

1878. 

1871. 

Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  . . 

60,993 

107, 151 

46.304 

95^790 

60.793 

Illinois  River 

153,  995 
198. 100 

193.770 
3:11.060 

135,  715 
381, 175 

175, 370 
342.  584 

146.000 
836  887 

UoDor  MississiDDi  River 

Total 

352.095 

433.830 

406.890 
453,194 

417.954 
513.  744 

383.887 

Total  bv  rail  and  river 

413,088 

530,981 

443.680 
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•Statement  showing  the  tonnage  affreight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  South 
by  each  railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Boute. 


Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Moantain  Railroad. 
Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailroad  . . . 
Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad.. 

Cairo  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois  Railroad 

Total 

Lower  Missouri  River 

Red,  Ouachita^  Arkansas,    and  White 

Rivers 

Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

Total 

Total  by  rail  and  river 


1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

187L 

451.225 
53,  sa*) 
2-21.  634 
103,808 
406,653 

292,842 
65,734 

216.  898 
82,470 

362,470 

392,634 
73,291 

177,611 
17,927 

445,  765 

504.705 

50,150 

140,  049 

291,  »5 

98,6S3 

388,696 

394,371 

1, 237, 205 

1. 020, 414 

1. 107, 228 

1,083,600 

7JJ2,53!> 

128, 020 

100 
153,150 

169,780 

340 
93,985 

226,535 

1,075 
127,925 

205,960 

3.720 
119,390 

313.211 

4. 176 
lll,5t^ 

281,270 

264,105 

355,535 

419.070 

4ig.9S 

1,  518,  475 

1,284,519 

1,  462, 763 

1,502.670 

1,211,474 

Table  14. — Received  at  Saint  Louis  by  raiL 


East 

West tons . 

North do.. 

ksouth do.. 

Total do.. 


1875. 


1.242.066 

692,506 

60,993 

1, 237, 205 


3,232,770 


1874. 


1, 259, 277 
778, 251 
107, 151 

1, 020, 414 


3, 165, 093 


1873. 


1872. 


1, 319, 929 

771.717 

46,304 

1, 107, 228 


3, 245, 178 


1871. 


1.055,585  i  9:i,4p2 

603,389  ♦•H.417 

95,790,  60,793 

1.083.600  7e2,5» 


2,838,364  ,  2.300,231 


Eecdved  at  Saint  Louis  by  river. 


East 

West tons. 

Noith do.. 

South do.. 

Total do.. 


By  rail do.. 

By  river do.. 


30.160 
352. 095 
281, 270 


44.830 
423.630 
264,105 


38,630 
406,890 
355,535 


26,895  72.579 

417.954         382,  t*7 
419,070        428,935 


663,525 


73-2,765 


801,055 


663,919 


3,232,770 
663.525 


3. 165, 093 
732,765 


3, 245, 178 
601,055 


m,m 


2,838,364     2,300,231 

863,919  '    mi,m 


Total  tons. 


3, 896. 295 


3,897,858 


4,046,233 


3.702,283     3,l»4,6a 


Table  15. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  affreight  shipped  east  from  Saint  Louis  fy  esd 

railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Route. 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 

Chicaj^o.  Alton  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Saint  Loois.  Yandalia  and  Terro  Haute  Railroad 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad 

Total  by  rail 


1875. 


108, 998 
135, 647 
138,307 
137,884 
74,837 


595,673 


1874. 


145, 914 

97,885 

175,  .189 

139,  831 

62,618 


621, 637 


1873. 


158,523 

61.158 

152,669 

100,544 

68,204 


1872. 


1871. 


561.098 


177,  4^2 
62,454 

164,624 
96,529 
3(^507 


118,757 

22,995 
9?>,939 
49.145 


539,596        418,  i« 
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Tadle  16. — Statement  ahowing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  west  from  Saint  Louie  by  each 

railroad  and  river  for  fire  years. 


Route. 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad 

Missonri  Pacific  Railroad 

Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad 


ToUl  by  raU 
Missouri  River 


Total  by  river  and  rail 


1875. 


34,  881 
151,  980 
130,  446 


317,307 
25,100 


342,407 


1874. 


30,133 

171.  'J87 

94,2d9 


296.409 
20,390 


18TJ. 


1872.      !      1871. 


39,962 

162.  43'i 

99,777 


37.908 
2-2f,  920 
122,  010 


302.174 
27,  810 


a«,  715 
204,926 
107,  2n 


3FH,  83^^  '       3.50.933 
27,536  I        44,438 


316,799       329,984  ,    416,  .174  I      395.371 


Table  17. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  northfrom  Saint  Louis  by  each 

railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Route. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872.          1871. 

i 

Kockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

12,754 

11.546 

9,551 

13, 984       14. 875 

Total  by  rail 

12,754 

11,546 

9,551 

61,966 
11,695 

13.984  '     14.875 

c 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

96,225 

18,  470 

95,  800 
13,740 

55.235  1     78.967 

Illinois  River 

15,930  I     10,936 

Total  by  river 

114,695 

109,540 

73,661 

71,165  1    e9.  903 

Total  by  rail  and  river 

127,  449 

121,  086 

83,  212 

».>,  149      104,  778 

1 

Table  18. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  by  each 

railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Route. 


1875. 


Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Monntain  Railroad. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad 

Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad ... 

Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois  Railroad  . 
Cairo  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 


Total  by  rail 


Lower  Mississippi  River 

R4'd,  Ouachita.  Arkansas,  and  White  Rivers 

Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers 

Ohio  River 


211, 725 
40,635 
25,944 
7,359 
76,092 
13,961 


375, 716 


367,235 
1,480 
1,560 

129,025 


Total  by  river I    499,300 


1874. 


155, 189 
39,337 
44,  845 
10,000 
37,75:? 
13.968 


301,092 


469.065 
5.445 
2.225 

100.660 


577,395 


Totol  by  rail  and  river 875.016      878,487 


1873. 


1672. 


1871. 


122,605 

54.956 

53,000 

6,595 

39,917 

5,520 


282,593 


525, 445 

34,640 

2,140 

119.660 


681,885 


964,478 


15S,  376 

42,494 

30,  286 

4,  753 

28,:a7 


123,777 

23.539 

3,608 

24,  710 


262.246 


543,666 

32,  690 

2,040 

127,985 


175,  634 

477,  970 

42,995 

2,534 

112,652 


706, 381  I  636, 151 


968,  627     811,  785 


Shipped  from  Saint  Louis  by  rail  and  river. 


1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 
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By  rail: 

East 

West 

North 

South 

.tons.. 
. .  do. . . 
..do... 
..do... 

..do... 
.  tona . . 

595,673 

479.394 

12,754 

375.716 

621,637 

296.409 

11.546 

301.092 

561,098 

302.171 

9,551 

282,593 

539,596 

388,838 

13,984 

262,246 

418,  440 

350,933 

14,  875 

175,634 

Total  by  rail 

1.  463, 537 

1,230,684 

1, 155,  416 

1, 204.  664 

959,883 

By  river: 

East 

West 

. .  do ... 

25,100 
114.695 
499,300 

20,390 
109,540 
577,395 

27,810 

73,661 

681,  885 

27.536 

71,165 

706,381 

44,438 

:forth 

South 

..do. .. 
..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

89,903 
636,151 

Total  by  river 

639,095 

707,325 

783,356 

805,083 

770,  492 

Total  by  rail  and  river . 

2,102,632 

1, 938, 009 

1,938,772 

3, 009, 746 

1, 730, 374 

APPENDIX  No.  14. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS.  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT 
CITY  BY  RIVER  AND  BY  RAIL,  BY  MR.  HENRY  G.  HESTER,  SECRETAKY 
OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE.    1876. 


>  • 


Qaestion  1.  Please  to  describe  the  varions  tmnk  railroads  into  New  Orleans,  stating 
the  connections  of  sach  roads  north  and  east,  also  facts  in  relation  to  the  ownership  or 
management  of  snch  lines. 

Answer.  New  Orleans  has  but  two  tmnk-lines  of  railway,  viz,  the  New  Orleans, 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad. 

The  New  Orleans,  Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago  Railroad  is  the  resnlt  of  a  consolidation 
in  July,  1874,  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  leading  north- 
ward from  New  Orleans,  La.,  through  about  the  center  of  Mississippi,  to  the  town  of 
Canton,  in  the  latter  State,  which  was  opened  for  business  in  the  year  1859,  and  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  from  Canton,  Miss.,  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  thence  by  a 
recent  extension  to  Cairo,  111.,  where  connection  is  made  by  boat  across  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  points  north,  east,  and  west.  This  com- 
pany has  continuous  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo  of  545  miles  with  a  branch  21 
miles  long  from  Durant  to  Kosciusko.  The  two  roads  had  been  worked  for  some 
years  prior  to  consolidation  by  the  Southern  Railroad  Association,  which  also  worked 
as  a  branch  line  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Road  from  Granada,  Miss.,  northwest 
to  Memphis,  say  about  100  miles.  A  glance  at  the  following  statement  will  show  the 
importance  of  this  route,  and  that  the  amount  of  its  basiness  entitles  it  to  rank  as  the 
second  leading  railroad  corporation  of  the  South : 

Tow*.  Tear. 

Jane  30,  1875.  Dec  31, 18^ 

Capital  Stock  paid  up $12,158,650  $10,ie9,5K 

Funded  debt 21,^91,615  16,000.000 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment 32,598, 6fi7  31,942,393 

Passenger  earnings 767,070  880,557 

Freight  earnings 2,228,567  2,162,3.17 

Total  gross  earnings 3.184,321  3,232.160 

Operating  expenses - 1,820,377  1,671,135 

Net  earnings 1,363,944  1,561,025 

This  line  traverses  one  of  the  most  productive  sections  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  trans- 
ports to  New  Orleans  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  received  at  that  point,  as  will 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table : 

Beoeipts  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans. 


Year  ending  Aagnst  31 — 


1875 bales. 

1874 do... 

187.1 do... 

1872 do... 

1871. .« do... 


PerN.O.,StL., 
andC.B.R.    ' 


242, 303 
280,436 
271,537 
197,260 
203,  496 


Other  sources. 


Total. 


750,180 
941,262 
968,847 
760,278 
1,  242,  994 


993. 4« 
l.Sl,@? 
1,^40,3^ 

957.53: 

1,446,490 


It  serves  as  a  partial  outlet  for  cotton  from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
and  conuectiog  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  the  Yicksburgh  and  Meridian  Road,  rucnia^ 
east  to  Selma,  Ala.,  transports  the  staple  in  moderate  quantities  from  the  center  of 
that  State  to  New  Orleans. 

Notwithstanding  its  extensive  business,  the  expenses  of  this  road  in  repairing  dam- 
ages  to  the  lower  end  of  the  road  from  the  Bonnet  Carrd  crevasse  of  the  Mississippi 
aud  the  cost  of  the  Cairo  extension  have  caused  it  to  fail  in  prompt  payment  of  it« 
indebtedness.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1876,  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  New 
Orleans  issued  an  order  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Suits  have  been  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  Mississippi  and  that 
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for  West  Tennessee  for  foreclosure  of  mortgage  of  May  1, 1672,  under  which  $5,419,000 
bonds  issned  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroi^  were  secured.  These  bonds  were  issued  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  exchange  for  bonds  of  that  road  upon  which  the  money 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cairo  extension  was  raised. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Road  extends  from  New  Orleans  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion to  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  At  Mobile,  it  connects  with  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Roads  for  all  points  north  and  east. 

This  road  has  bfeen  in  the  hands  of  Eawin  D.  Morgan  and  James  A.  Raynor  as 
trustees  and  receivers  sinoe  January,  1875. 

A  recent  report  of  the  trustees  gives  the  following  comparative  statement  of  its 
gross  earnings  and  operating  expenses  for  the  two  years  ending  January  31,  1875. 


Gross  earnings : 

Passengers $*<i50, 133  49 


Freight 

Mails 

Express  freight 

Telegraph  service .... 
Miscellaneons  sources 
Rents , 


401,477  05 

1H,200  00 

13, 127  46 

6«7  33 

11,4^8  79 

5, 940  45 


Total 701,054  57 

Gross  expenses 648,455  19 


Net  earnings. 


52, 599  38 


lb75. 


$298,798  94 

411,863  68 

18,200  00 

7,278  39 

1,022  98 

8, 859  08 


746, 023  07 
560, 558  38 


185,464  69 


Number  of  passengers  transported  over  this  road  within  the  twelve  months  ending 
January  31, 1876:  Eastward,  63,676,  and  westward,  66,871;  of  these,  46.447  traversed 
the  entire  length  of  the  road  from  New  Orleaus  to  Mobile,  and  23,209  from  Mobile  to 
New  Orleans. 

During  the  year  ending  January  31, 1876,  14S,232  tons  of  freight  were  moved  from 
all  points  over  this  roaS,  against  137,555  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  moved  west  (to  New  Orleans)  during  same  year  were  90,897,  and  east  (from 
New  Orleans)  1,064;  a  total  of  91,961,  against  128,983  in  1874-75. 

The  numerous  bridges  on  this  route,  covering  stretches  of  salt  water,  have  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  creosote  works  for  the  preparation  of  piles  and  such  bridge 
timbers  as  are  submerged,  so  as  to  successfully  resist  the  inroads  of  insects,  which 
undermine  and  frequently  destroy  bridge  fouodatious.  These  works,  though  not 
entirely  completed,  are  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  full  assurance  of  their  success. 
The  trustees  state  in  their  report  that  the  result  already  obtained  approves  the  ex- 
penditure for  their  construction.  The  piles  which  have  been  treated  have  absorbed  an 
average  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten  gallons  of  creosote  oil  for  each  pile.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  an  absorption  of  oil  equal  to  more  than  two  gallons  for  each  cubic 
foot  of  timber  where  the  works  are  fully  complete. 

Question  2.  A  table  presentiug  the  tonnage  received  at  New  Orleans  and  shipped 
from  New  Orleaus  by  river  and  by  each  one  of  the  railway  lines. 

If  this  cannot  be  stated  accurately,  it  may  be  stated  approximately.  (See  table 
marked  "A.") 

Answer.  Almost  insurmountable  obstacles  have  been  met  with  in  preparing  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  data,  as  the  almost  total  absence 
of  satisfactory  compilations.  Great  care  has  been  taken,  however,  and  a  reliable  ag- 
gregation is  herewith  presented  in  table  marked  **A.'^ 

Tonnage  received  at  and  shipped  from  New  Orleans  dwing  the  year  1875  by  riter  and  hjf  rail 


By- 


MiMiiwippi  River 

The  folio  win  f(  railroads : 
New  Orleans,  SaiDt  Lonis  and  Chicago  Railroad 

New  Orleann,  Mobile  and  Texas  Railroad 

Morgan's  Texas  Railroad 


Shipped. 


236,694 

68,499 
67,  480 
30,437 
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In  stating  the  tonnage  ^ceived  at  and  shipped  from  New  Orleans  via  the  Mii^issippi 
River,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  the  distinctions  reqneeted  in  the  note  to 
table  ^'A.''  No  tables  making  sach  distinctions  have  been  kept,  and  so  there  is  gireD 
above  the  total  tonnage  in  and  oat  by  the  river  and  the  total  in  and  oat  by  the  sevenl 
railroads. 

Question  3.  Please  to  present  facts  in  relation  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  grain  and  flour,  and  also  of  provisions,  to  Golf  port» 
from  New  Orleans  daring  the  last  twenty  years.  Is  not  a  very  large  part  of  the  Gulf 
States,  formerly  supplied  with  flour,  grain,  and  produce  via  New  Orleans,  now  supplied 
from  the  Western  States  direct  by  rail  f 

Answer.  During  the  war  all  lines  of  trade  and  commerce  were  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted in  the  southern  country.    For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  the  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  entirely  suspended,  and  the  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
provisions  that  found  a  market  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  of  distribntion  along 
the  river  and  gulf  coast  were  forced  to  seek  other  markets.    It  is  true  pnblic  exigen- 
cies, in  a  large  measure,  provided  a  ready  consumption  for  those  commodities ;  bnt 
during  the  suspension  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  West  and  the  Sonth  the 
lines  of  commuuication  between  the  West  and  the  East  were  strengthened,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  great  West  quickly  adopted  those  lines  as  its  only  means  of  ontlet  to 
the  seaboard  and  the  consumptive  markets  of  the  world.    With   the  restoration  of 
peace  between  the  States,  it  was  generally  thought  the  old  relations  between  the  West 
and  the  South  would  be  restored;  that  the  commerce  iu  breadstuff's  and  provisions 
which  formerly  existed  between  this  port  and  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Golf 
islands  would  revive.    These  calculations  were  only  partially  realized.     Millions  of 
capital  had  been  invested  in  the  new  lines  of  communication  between  the  West  and 
the  East,  and  these  proved  sufhcieutly  powerful  to  prevent  a  complete  renewail  of  the 
old  relations  between  the  Northwest  and  the  Gulf  States.    To  the  extent  of  the  local 
necessities  of  the  South  there  was,  of  course,  a  complete  restoration  ;  and  for  two  or 
three  years  immediately  following  the  fiual  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  there  was  more 
than  ordinary  activity,  caused  by  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  sonthem  section. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  needed,  and  the  aggregation  of  western  shipments  received 
at  New  Orleans  during  the  six  years  succeeding  the  war  was  about  eqnal  to  the  most 
prosperous  periods  antedating  the  war.    In  the  years  18.55  to  1859  the  average  annnal 
receipts  of  flour  were  1,141,680  barrels,  and  of  grain  5,725,488  bushels.     In  1870  the  re- 
ceipts were,  of  flour  1,641,477  barrels,  aud  of  grain  5,914,112  bushels.     Bat  while  there 
was  no  apparent  loss  in  the  aggregate  receipts,  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
shipments  coastwise  and  foreign.    The  average  coastwise  shipments  of  flour  in  the 
years  ll?55  to  1859  were  454,170  barrels,  whereas  iu  1870  they  decliued  to  327,444  barrels. 
In  the  exports  proper  the  loss  of  trade  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  most  marked  in 
grain,  the  annual  average  for  the  years  1855  to  1859  being  1,294,380  bushels,  bat  in 
1870  they  were  only  168,746  bushels.    It  is  true  this  loss  in  the  export  trade  in  grain 
was  largely  recovered  in  the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  but  the  export  movement  of 
flour  declined  lower  and  lower,  being  273,500  barrels  (average)  in  1855,  and  only  78,CJ93 
barrels  in  1872,  68,867  barrels  in  1873,  180,354  in  1874,  and  94,876  in  1875. 

The  same  features  characterize  the  provision-trade  of  the  periods  named ;  but  the 
changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  in  flour,  grain,  and  pro- 
visions have  not  all  been  stated  or  accounted  for.    The  interstate  war  was  followed 
by  a  spirit  of  commercial  expansion.    The  war  was  something  more  than  a  partisan 
strife,  and  its  issue  was  the  explosion  of  an  overcharged  system,  giving  vent  to  grander 
ideas ^of  interstate  commerce  than  had  previously  existed.    No  longer  restrained  by 
abnormal  systems,  but  moving  out  into  the  wide  field  of  endeavors  fonnded  strictly 
upon  compensated  labor,  the  commercial  spirit  ceased  to  be  conservative,  and  aided  by 
a  currency  system  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  became  almost  resistless.    The 
barriers  between  the  East  and  the  West  were  overcome,  and  vast  regions,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  war  were  peopled  only  by  savage  tribes,  were  speedily  converted  into  well- 
populated  and  immensely-productive  States.    As  aflecting  the  Gulf  Stat-es,  the  focal 
center  of  this  expansion  was  the  Northwest.    The  results  are  seen  in  improved  means  of 
commnnication  and  transfer  between  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  regions 
and  the  entire  body  of  the  South  and  Southwest.    The  second  tier  of  States  from  the 
Galf,  and  to  a  large  extent  also  the  Statea  immediately  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  all 
formerly  within  the  territorial  margins  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New  Orleaas, 
were  thus  brought  into  direct  commercial  relations  with  the  supply-market«  of  the 
North  and  Northwest.    In  the  year  1874  was  the  period  when  trade  became  most 
sensibly  afiected  by  railroads,  when  the  flour  receipts  at  New  Orleans  dropped  down 
from  1,541,281  barrels  in  1871,  and  1,502,206  barrels  in  1873,  to  937,^*85  barrels,  this  being 
followed  by  a  further  decline  to  786,281  barrels  in  1875.    l^Yom  the  same  cause  foUoweS 
a  like  decline  in  the  distribution  of  grain  and  provisions  from  New  Orleans.    The 
receipts  of  mess  pork  at  New  Orleans  in  1871  were  125,727  barrels,  but  in  1874  they 
were  only  72,976  barrels.    So  also  of  bacon,  of  which  the  receipts  in  1871-TC  were 
;{7,374  casks  and  10,319  boxes,  but  iu  1874  they  were  27,985  casks  and  7,915  boxes,  and 
in  l&7o  only  15,503  casks  and  6,969  boxes. 
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Tweuty  years  ago  the  entire  States  of  Loaisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
and  large  portions  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  obtained  tbeir  supplies  of 
provisions,  oreadstnffs,  groceries,  and  even  dry  goods,  from  New  Orleans.  This  was 
largely  the  case  even  ten  years  ago,  bnt  now  the  local  trade  is  confined  to  Lonisiana, 
Southern  Texas,  and  only  small  portions  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Arkansas.  Railroads  leading  down  from  the  West  have  penetrated  in  every  direction 
and  touched  the  Gulf  coast  at  several  points.  Little  by  little  they  have  drav/n  shin- 
men  ts  away  from  the  river.  First,  the  passenger  business  was  transferred  to  the  rail- 
roads, and,  by  reason  of  the  increased  demands  for  quick  carrying-power  and  dimin- 
ished running-expenses,  the  railroads  have  at  last  come  into  absolute  competition  with 
the  river,  being  now  able  to  transfer  almost  any  article  of  commerce  at  river-rates, 
adding  insurance  thereto.  This  is  trne  even  of  freights  received  at  New  Orleans,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  South  and  the  Northwest  can  carry 
outgoing  freights  at  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  incoming  freights.  Grain, 
flour,  and,  largely,  provisions  still  prefer  the  river  in  shipments  direct  to  New  Orleans, 
bnt  the  advantages  thus  obtained  for  those  commodities  are  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  advantages  of  railroad  transportation  to  the  people  of  the  States  contiguous  to 
Louisiana  on  freights  shipped  directly  from  the  supply-markets  of  the  North  and 
Northwest.  It  is  therefore  true  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  Gulf  States  formerly  sup- 
plied with  flour,  grain,  and  produce  via  Now  Orleans  is  now  supplied  from  the  West- 
ern States  direct. 

Question  4.  Has  cotton  ever  been  shipped  from  New  Orleans  direct  to  northern 
ports,  t.  e.,  port-s  north  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  rail,  and  has  cotton  been 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  direct  to  northern  mills  by  rail-lines  ? 

Question  5.  What  are  the  charges  incurred  at  New  Orleans  on  cotton  nnder  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  1st.  For  transfer  from  boats  to  ocean- vessel  where  shipped  on 
through  bills  from  interior  points  to  northern  porta  or  to  ports  in  Europe  f  2d.  For  trans- 
fer from  railroad  to  ocean-vessel  when  shipped  on  through  bills  from  interior  ports  to 
northern  ports  or  port«  in  Europe  f  3d.  When  brought  to  New  Orleans  for  market  and 
shipped  thence  to  northern  ports  or  to  ports  in  Europe  t 

Answer  to  questions  4  and  5.  The  amount  of  cotton  shipped  from  New  Orleans  by  rail 
direct  to  northern  ports  is  too  trilling  to  deserve  special  mention  ;  not  more  than  1,000 
bales  per  annum.  About  2,000  to  2,500  bales  of  refuse  (that  is,  damaged  and  linters,  the 
latter  consisting  of  reginniugs  from  seed  used  by  ootton-seed-oil  factories,  producing  a 
short  staple  suitable  only  for  cotton -batting)  are  shipped  to  points  in  the  West  for  local 
manufactures.  This  refuse  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  all  large  cotton-markets.  No 
charge  is  made  upon  cotton  transferred  from  boats  to  ocean-vessels  at  New  Orleans  on 
through  bills  of  lading  from  interior  points  to  northern  ports  or  ports  in  Enrope.  It  is 
stipulated  at  the  point  of  original  shipment  that  such  cotton  shall  be  compressed  in 
manner  suitable  for  shipping,  or  that  the  cost  of  necessary  compressing  is  included  in 
the  rate  of  freight,  the  article,  as  a  mle,  being  consigned  direct  to  the  agent  of  the  vessel 
which  is  to  transport  it  from  New  Orleans  to  its  final  point  of  destination. 

Through  cottons  by  rail,  when  drayed  through  the  city  to  vessel,  are  subject  to  a 
charge  of  twenty  cents  per  bale  drayage  when  compressed,  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
bale  when  not  compressed.  As  but  little  uncompressed  cotton  is  received  on  through 
bills  of.lading,  the  latter  charge  may  be  considered  nominal. 

The  following  pro-forma  account  sales  of  cotton  received  and  sold  by  a  New  Orleans 
cotton  factor  fur  account  of  the  producer,  and  of  cotton  purchased  by  a  buyer  in  New 
Orleans  and  shipped  to  Liverpool  in  fulfillmeut  of  an  English  spinner's  order,  give  a 
full  showing  of  toe  charges  upou  cotton  from  the  period  of  its  shipment  (including  cost 
of  snch  shipment)  from  the  interior  until  it  reaches  its  point  of  destination  in  a  for- 
eign port : 

B. 

Sale  of  ten  bales  cotton  by  S.  L.  B,  4"  Co,  for  account  of  John  Jone$  ^  Co.    Received  per 

steamer  Natchez,   Sold  to  Schmidt  4'  Co, : 

[Pro  forma.] 


Marks. 

A.D.X 480 

A.D.X 508 

A.D.X 460 


Marks. 

A.D.X 4t'0 

A.D.X 520 

A.D.X 440 

A.D.X 460 

A.D.X 502 

A.D.X 4!^0 

A.D.X 460 

Ten  bales  cotton,  weighing  4,790  pounds,  at  10  cents $479  00 


4,790 
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Charges : 

^Freight,  flO ;  charges  per  B.  L.  $ #10  00 

Hiver  or  railroad  insarance  on  $50,  at  ^  percent 2  50 

Fire  insarance at  |  on  Bale  one  month,  at  |  per  cent,  per  month.... .. .       1  79 

Storage,  weighing,  and  labor,  at  75  cents  per  bale 7  50 

Brokerage  on  sale,  at  i  per  cent 1  19 

•Commission  on  sale,  at  iM-  percent 11  98 

5496 

E.  E.    Currency.    Net  proceeds 444  04 

New  Orleans,  13  April,  1876. 

S.  L.  B.  &  CO^ 
Per  SMITH. 

The  charge  for  freight  in  above  account  sale  is  from  Yicksbnrgh  by  river.  This,  of 
course,  wornd  vary  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  shipment.  The  fire  insurance  coveis 
cotton  while  in  press  storehonse  awaiting  sale. 

c. 

JPro-forma  invoice  of  500  hales  coilon  bought  here  by  order  of ,  and  shiftpedfor 

their  account  and  risk  on  board  the far  Liverpool  unto  order.    Freight,  f<f. 

h,  F.  B.  $iriTr  =  500  bales  middling  cotton,  weighing  223,530  lbs.,  at  12^1  c.  $27,941  25 

Charges : 

JBrokerage,  i  percent $139  71 

Drayage,  25  cents ^ 125  00 

Heweighiog  and  inspection,  25  cents 125  00 

JTire  insurance  $28,000,  at  ^  per  cent 35  00 

'      '      '*^  4-24  71 

28,365  96 
Commission,  2f  per  cent 709  15 

29,075  11 
Bill  brokerage,  ^  percent 36  2^ 


29,11150 


E.  E.    Nkw  Orlkans,  Apnl  13, 1876. 


No  difierence  occurs  in  charges  upon  shipments  to  northern  ports,  except  in  the  rates 
of  freight,  which  to  all  points  vary  in  accordance  with  the  usual  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Question  6.  What  classes  of  imported  goods  are  shipped  from  New  Orleans  chieflf 
by  rail  ? 

Answer.  In  answering  question  No.  10,  some  statements  are  made  which  will  farther 
•explain  the  answer  to  be  made  to  interrogatory  No.  6. 

In  running  over  the  shipping-bills  of  the  several  railroads,  we  find  a  large  move- 
ment of  import'Cd  merchandise  of  the  following  descriptions:  tropical  fruits  and  nnts; 
•crockery,  all  kinds;  wines  and  liquors,  fancy  groceries,  drugs  and  medicines,  indigo, 
soda-ash,  sulphur,  (largely,)  some  coffee,  French  glass,  woods,  (such  as  cedar,  rose- 
wood and  manogany,)  marble,  and  cigars. 

Qaestion  7.  What  classes  of  imported  goods  are  shipped  chiefly  by  river  T 

Answer.  All  the  imported  articles  mentioned  above  are  also  moved  via  the  river, 
'but  that  route  of  transfer  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  shipment  of  railroad 
iron,  Cuba  sugar,  salt,  cement,  clay-pipe,  hardware,  tin-plate,  and  coffee. 

Question  8.  What  kinds  of  merchandise  are  now  received  from  points  north  of  Cairo 
chiefly  by  rail  ? 

Answer.  The  kinds  of  merchandise  now  received  at  New  Orleans  from  points  north 
of  Cairo  chiefly  by  rail  are  indicated,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  by  the  subjoined  table, 
showing  the  receipts  in  1875  via  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  and  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroads. 

It  is  perhaps  stating  the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  these  articles  are  received 
"chiefly  by  rail."  Railroad  and  river  charges  have  very  nearly  approximated,  and 
the  transportation  business  divides  very  evenly  between  the  river  and  the  railroad  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  latter. 

Almost  any  article  can  be  carried  by  the  railroads  by  the  addition  of  rates  of  insor^ 
.ance  to  ordinary  river  charges. 
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Merchandise  received  at  New  Orleans  by  rail  from  points  north  of  Caito  for  the  year  ending 

June  30^  1H75,  estimated  in  pounds. 


f 


Agricultural  implements 624,924 

Bagging 1,030 

Beet,  pork,  lard,  &c 5,919,202 

BacoQ 17,501,833 

Coffee  from  New  York 96,668 

Fruit*,  vegetables,  &o 5,101,362 

Flour  and  meal 13,536,846 

Furniture 359,072 

Corn 4,989,398 

Other  grain 2,941,333 

Hay  and  fodder 669,877 

Hides 681,740 

Toe 391,350 

Lqnors 11,000,722 

Lumber 1,458,280 

Machinery 401,585 

Oil 3,746,760 

Potatoes ^ 570,908 

Sugar 1,944 

Live  stock 7,919,275 

Tobacco 1,500,000 

Wool 4,820 

Dry  goods  and  miscellaueons ^.. 33,000,000 

Government  freights 1,400,000 

Total 113,811,949 

Add  15  p*^T  cent,  to  cover  like  receipts  via  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 

Texas  Railroad 17,071,791 

130, 883, 740 

Question  9.  What  kinds  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  points 
uoi  th  of  Cairo,  chiefly  by  rail  ? 

Answer.  This  question  is  best  answered  by  a  table  showing  the  actual  movements 
over  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Road  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
lb75,  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Bagging 57,458 

Bacon 18,322 

Beef,  pork,  lard 2,102 

Cotton 362,530 

Cotton-ties 344,393 

Coffee 4,763,266 

Fruiti*,  vegetables,  &c 4,220,566 

Furniture 19,:^25 

Hides. 5,417,164 

Liipiors 484,909 

Molasses 10,581,294 

Moss 473,678 

Machinery ^ 7, 655 

Oil 66,194 

Potatoes 1,259,041 

Rice 2,907,055 

Sugar 21,914,098 

Salt 60,000 

Leaf-tobacco 1,363,978 

Wool 148,496 

Miscellaueons 8,296,098 

Total 62,763,820 

If  10  per  cent,  be  added  to  the  above,  there  will  ba  obtainod  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  shipments  by  rail  from  New  Orleans  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  or  to  the  North  geuerally.  That  would  give  as  the  graud  total  of  such  ship- 
ments 69,040,202  pounds,  or  34,520  tons. 

Of  the  kinds  of  merchandise  shipped  chiefly  by  rail  to  points  north  of  Cairo  may 
be  enumerated  cotton-seed  oil,  hides,  plaster,  moss,  vegetables,  domestic  and  imported 
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nats,  domestic  and  foreign  fruite,  imported  faucy  groceries,  considerable  coffee,  indigo, 
and  drugs,  rosin,  cigars,  cotton,  tin-plate,  paper-stock,  and  wool. 

Question  10.  Please  to  state  any  tacts  of  interest  wliich  may  occur  to  yon  in  regard 
to  liie  development  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  with  Cnba  and  Central  and  Soatb 
America,  via  New  Orleans,  with  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States,  stating  the  pro- 
ducts of  those  countries  which  seek  the  cheaper  transportation  by  river,  or  the  more 
expensive  transportation  by  rail. 

Answer.  The  articles  of  western  production  which  enter  most  largely  iuto  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  with  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  are  provisions, 
Hour,  and  grain.  Under  favoring  circumstances  the  exportation  of  these  commodities 
to  the  countries  named,  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  might  be  largely  IncreaMMl 
As  to  Cuba,  the  duty  imposed  on  flonr  by  Spanish  authority  nmonnts  almost  to  an  ex- 
clusion— duty,  including  war-tax,  being  equivalent  to  about  $^S  per  barrel. 

Under  these  circumstances  wheat  might  be  exported  to  Spain,  there  uiannfactnred 
into  Hour,  and  thence  shipped  to  Cuba  and  sold  in  successful  competition  with  door 
made  in  the  United  States  and  shipped  direct  to  Cnba. 

The  export-trade  of  New  Orleans  in  flour  with  that  island  has  beeu  materially  less- 
ened by  this  discrimination  made  by  Spanish  laws  against  the  product  of  Americaa 
mills.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  great  bulk  of  i^he  flour  consnmed  on  the  i^tland 
isobtaiue<l  from  old  Spain.  The  ex^xirts  of  flour  from  New  Orleans  to  Cuba  last  year 
(1875)  were  82,897  barrels  against  140,189  in  1874.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, if  this  discrimination  against  American  flour  was  removed,  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  established  upon  grounds  of  trne  commercial  reciprocity,  that  the 
shipments  of  flour  from  this  port  to  Cuba  would  be  three  or  four  times  greater  than 
they  are.  But  the  relations  of  the  trade  in  western  productions  with  the  coonlriefl 
named,  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  deserve  a  more  elaborate  exposition.  Grain, 
for  instance,  (and  flour  and  provisions  correspondingly,)  can  be  furnished  from  tlia 
West  to  Cuba  5  to  7  cents  per  bushel  cheaper  via  New  Orleans  than  from  any  other 
point.  The  merchants  of  the  South,  and  largely  the  producers  of  the  West,  knov 
this.  At  present  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  having  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ers, are  thereby  enabled  to  overcome  this  diflerence  in  cost  of  transportation.  Tlie 
hope  of  obtaining  similar  lines,  Dot  only  to  Cuba  but  also  to  Mexican,  Central  Ameri- 
can, and  South  American  ports,  appears  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  x>«ople  of  the  West  and  South  build  their  expectations  of  the  f ntnre  open- 
ing and  expansion  of  trade  over  this  direct  line.  It  is  believed  by  them  that  a 
subsidized  postal  line  or  lines  of  steamers  to  the  ports  named  would  speedily  revive 
this  trade  and  secure  to  the  Northwestern  States  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  sap- 
plying  those  markets  direct  with  all  great  staples  of  western  production  at  a  saving 
to  the  producer  of  the  extra  cost  of  transportation  now  incident  to  shipments  made 
from  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  saving  to  the  western  producer  on  tlonr 
would  be  about  $1  per  barrel.  The  want  of  such  a  line  for  postal  service  is  alsode- 
raoustrated  in  the  fact  it  is  not  unusual  for  letters  mailed  at  Havana  to  be  30  days  in 
reaching  New  Orleans. 

The  importance  to  the  Northwestern  States  of  direct  trade  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  countries  named  would  seem  to  be  established  by  the  facts  already  mentioned, 
but  further  details  will  prove  interesting.  Incident  to  a  regular  postal  Hue  from  Nev 
Orleans  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  would  be  certain  ports  of  call,  Kingston,  Laguayra,  Greorge- 
town,  Parimaribo,  Cayenne,  and  Trinidad,  all  on  the  direct  route  from  New  Orleans  to 
Rio.  In  touching  at  these  call-ports  steamers  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  their  way, 
and  being  in  close  proximity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  trade  wonld  readily  be  estab- 
lished with  them  not  less  important  than  that  with  Brazil.  The  longest  time  between 
these  call-ports  wonld  be  five  days,  and  the  shortest  two  days.  The  exports  to  Brazil 
from  the  United  States  in  1874  were  valued  at  $27,519,920.  More  than  $17,000,000  of 
that  amount  the  West  could  supply  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  at  less  cost,  and 
in  less  time  than  can  be  done  from  any  other  port,  5  to  7  cents  per  bushel  on  grain, 
and  $1  less  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  correspondingly  cheaper  on  provisions,  the  saving 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  western  producers. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil  in  1874  were  $67,020,619.  It  is  fairly 
estimated  that  one-half  of  these  imports  went  to  Western  and  Northwestern  Stat<-9 
and  the  Mississippi  Vidley,  and,  on  normal  relations,  were  required  by  those  sections, 
via  New  Orleans,  as  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  line  of  transport. 

About  73  per  cent,  of  all  the  coffee  brought  into  the  United  States  is  from  Brazil. 
In  1875  the  importation  was  1,713,805  bags,  of  which  200,53()  bags  were  entered  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  Before  the  war  the  imports  at  New  Orleans  of  coffee  exceeded 
425,000  bags,  the  bags  then  weighing  160  pounds,  and  not,  as  now,  132  pounds,  thus 
showing  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  coflee  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  at 
that  time  marketed  in  New  Orleans.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States  has  increased  one-third,  and  the  center  of  the  United  States  coffee  con- 
sumption is  now  further  west  than  it  was  then. 

In  considering  the  export-trade  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil  and  tlie  other  conn- 
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tries  meDtioned,  it  in  well  to  remember  tbat  tbe  Northwestern  States  are  tbe  great 
grain-prodiiciDg  and  flour-manafactaring  regions. 

Their  speediest  and  cheapest  route  of  shipment  would  appear  to  be  via  tbe  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  if  there  existed  regular  lines  of  vessels  between  New  Orleans  and  the  coun- 
tries named  they  would  soon  shut  out  the  South  American  flour-trade  of  England  and 
the  Continent.  Brazil  alone  consumes  more  than  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour  received 
from  the  United  States,  of  which  scarcely  a  barrel  is  shipped  from  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Almost  the  entire  flour-trade  of  that  country  is  mouopolized  by  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  imports  from  Brazil  and  the  call-ports  mentioned,  which 
it  is  thought  might  be  distributed  t>o  the  people  of  the  Northwest  at  less  cost  to  the 
•consumer  through  the  port  of  New  Orleaus  than  through  other  ports:  Coflee,  anatta, 
beeswax,  ginger,  bamboo,  canes,  cocoanuts,  pimento,  hides,  lintels,  copal,  rum,  sugar, 
tortoise-shells,  tamarinds,  molasses,  Brazil-nuts,  tatagiha,  logwood,  fruits,  lance- wood 
for  spars,  yasco,  mahogany,  fustic,  ebon-wood,  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  deer  and 
^therskins, cedar,  satin-wood,  rose-wood, quassia, nutmegs,  aniseed-oil,  cinnamon,  horns 
and  hair,  quinquina,  dragon's  blood,  cinchona,  silver,  gold,  emeralds,  pearls,  diamonds, 
•cassia,  turtle-oil,  cacao,  tonqua-beans,  uruca,  orchilla,  millet,  lignumvitie,  cochineal, 
aloes,  spikenard,  piassava,  carnauba,  indigo,  canela,  licorice-root,  arrow-root,  castor- 
oil,  puts,  wool,  pepper,  scammony,  cloves,  jalap,  ipecacuanha,  senna,  euphorbia,  sago, 
palm  and  cocoanut  oils,  ebony-nuts,  tumeric,  tobacco-leaf,  bitumen,  sarsaparilla,  va- 
nilla, balsam  copaiba,  dividivi,  angostura  bark,  white  mangel,  chuquichiqui,  tapiocA, 
•&C.  The  greater  portion  of  the  articles  nauied  would,  on  their  introduction  at  this 
port,  require  transportation  by  rail. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  of  Northwestern  production  required  in  the  com- 
merce with  Brazil  and  the  intermediate  ports  named :  Flour,  coal,  corn-meal,  corn,  butter, 
bacon,  lard,  malts  and  hops,  candles,  nails,  pork,  pine  lumber,  vinegar,  pilot-brea^l, 
soap,  hams,  turpentine,  biscuits,  rosin,  cheese,  pitch  and  tar,  barley,  crackers,  kero- 
sene, brooms  and  pails,  glassware,  grease,  rye-flour,  shingles,  staves  and  hoops,  manu- 
factured tobacco,  corn-starch,  agricultural  implements,  beef,  (15,000  barrels  annually,) 
furniture,  bagging  for  cotton,  coflTee,  and  sugar ;  vegetables,  bar-lead  and  shot,  earth- 
enware, machinery,  &c.  Nearly  all  the  articles  named  would  require  river  transporta- 
tion to  New  Orleans,  as  being  the  cheapest. 

Perhaps  the  only  articles  which  cannot  be  profitably  interchanged  in  the  manner 
indicated  are  cotton  from  Brazil,  and  hardware  and  clothing  from  the  United  States; 
but  all  the  other  articles  mentioned  are  mutually  essential  to  the  people  residing  iu 
tbe  two  zones.  The  advantages  of  direct  trade  between  the  Northwestern  States  via 
New  Orleans  and  Brazil  are  beet  shown  in  the  matter  of  flour  and  coffee.  A  large 
portion  of  the  flour  exported  to  Brazil  is  made  in  the  Northwestern  States  ;  so  also  of 
the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United  States  from  Brazil :  fully  one-third  is  required  by 
the  Northwestern  and  Mississippi  Valley  States.  The  English  shipments  of  flour  to 
Brazil  are  chiefly  to  Maranham  and  the  Madeira  River.  Of  the  total  exports  to  Bra- 
zil, about  one-sixteenth  consists  of  kerosene,  which  isessentially  a  western  production, 
and  which  could  be  most  economically  moved  via  the  Mississippi  River. 

Another  item  of  considerable  demand  in  the  markets  of  Cuba,  Spanish  aud  South 
America,  is  bar-lead,  sheet-lead,  shot,  aud  leaden  tubes.    Of  these  articles  Brazil  alone 
imports  8*2,000,000  annually,  and  yet  not  a  ton  is  received  in  that  country  from  the 
United  States. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Brazil  is  shown  by  tbe  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  ocean  tonnage  entered  at  all  Braziliau  ports  in  1353  and  1873 : 

1863.  Number  of  vessels,    6,391;  aggregate  tonnage 1,594,944 

1873.  Number  of  vessels,  28,534 ;  aggregate  tonnage b,  904, 611 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  oflicial  Government  data  for  the  year  1874,  shows 
the  money  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  S'^^ates  to  the  countries  named,  more 
than  one-half  consisting  of  commodities  produced  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and 
which  uiiglit  be  exported  through  the  port  of  New  Orleaus: 


Exported  to — 


Bnull 

Venezuela 

Unite<l  States  of  Colombia 

BritlHb  (riiiaua 

Dutch  Went  luilies  and  Guiana  — 
BritiHh  Went  Indies  and  Honduras. 

Bepublic  of  Urnguay 

Argentine  Confederacy 


Sandiies. 


$854,  674 
an.  nil 

l,561.x'01 
107.  743 
145.  104 
732,795 
241,  723 

1,011,039 

4,  891,  458 


Mannfac- 
turea. 


|1, 678, 523 
494, 308 

1.865,110 
344, 205 
211.725 

1.  604,  405 
774.  620 

1. 233,  081 


Breadstuff's. 


14, 633. 263 

776,696 

371.  261 

795.  276 

404, 19rt 

3,  GIO.  239 

33.999 

1,551 


Proricious. 


$393,663 

347,  H68 

990,  973 

423,  017 

211.712 

1.34M.011 

45.027 

27,291 
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The  sundries,  $4,891,458,  consisted  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c. ;  live  animals,  ($322,676,) 
sach  as  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls ;  railroad  cars,  dec. ;  clocks,  cacao, 
spices,  &c.,  brooms  and  brushes,  ($^377 :)  copper,  mannfactored  dmgs,  chemicals, 
&c.,  manufactured  cotton,  fancy  articles,  fruit  in  cans,  hats,  caps,  jewelry,  hay,  bidet, 
and  skins  manufactured,  India  rubber,  cutlery,  lamps,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  ($44,386,)  saddlery,  ($56,154,)  muskets,  &c.,  lime  and  cemeDt, 
marble  and  stone,  pianos,  oranance-stores,  paints  and  painters'  colors,  paintings  and 
engravingH,  paper  and  stationery,  perfumery,  plated-ware,  printing-presses  and  type, 
condensed  milks,  eggs,  quicksilver,  fish — dried,  smoked,  and  cured;  canued  meats  and 
oysters,  pickles  and  sauces,  scales  and  balances,  salt,  garden  and  other  seeds,  aewiag- 
inachiues,  molasses,  distilled  spirits,  refined  sugar,  candy  and  confectionery,  manafae- 
tures  of  tin,  trunks,  varnish,  wax,  wearing-apparel,  wool,  (manufactured,)  wine,  black- 
ing, watches,  &c.    (See  United  States  statistical  tables,  1874.) 

Jbe  manufactured  articles  exported,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  consisted  of 
carriages,  carts,  &c.,  cordage  and  twine,  ($*296,130,)  earthen  and  stone  ware,  nails,  spikes, 
glass  and  glassware ;  iron — bar,  &c.,  and  castings,  stoves,  lead,  lubricating-oils,  laid  and 
linseed  oils,  oil-cake,  ($78,761,)  vinegar,  ice,  ($55,098.)  masts,  spars,  drc,  hemp,  (maiiQ- 
factured,)  agricultural  implements,  ($453,275,)  candles  and  tallow,  ($^96,130,)  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  ($749,227 ;)  other  iron,  manufactured,  ($681,6^;)  rosin,  turpeo- 
tine,  tar,  &c.,  ($239,840,)  illuminating-oils,  ($919,899,)  manufactured  tobacco,  ($784,H95,) 
boards,  shingles,  &c,  ($1,403,679,)  staves,  shocks,  &c.,  ($492,869,)  furniture,  ($733,447,) 
soap  and  starch,  ($279,728.) 

Of  the  breadstuffs.  $-^,855^229  consisted  of  flour,  $860,867  of  corn  and  com>meal, 
$497,898  of  bread  and  biscuit.  Of  the  provisions,  the  chief  items  were  pork,  $896,611, 
and  lard,  $1,822,252. 

All  the  data  given,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports,,  were  obtained  from  the  official 
documents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  foreign  countries  named. 

Question  11.  A  statement  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  prodactions 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the  year  ending  1875,  if  the  data  can  be  readily 
secured. 

Answer.^  Quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products  of  Louisiana,  and  peroentage, 
exported  from  the  State  during  the  year  ending  1875 : 


Commodity. 


Rice ponnds. 

Saear do.. 

MoIaBses galloDB 

Cotton bales. 


Quantity. 


39, 930, 7^20 

163, 418, 070 

10,  inO,  546 

435,000 


Estimated 
value. 


II,  796. 883  40 

IS,  100, 000  00 

6,197,811  S8 

97, 795, 000  00 


Peroenta^  of 

commodities 

exported  from 

the  SUte. 


75 

83 

85 

100 


Above  is  estimated  value  of  actual  production.    The  sugar,  rice,  and  molasses  are 
crops  of  1875-^/6 ;  the  cotton  for  year  ending  Siptejiber  1,  ldr5. 

Qaantitjf  of  flour  and  grain  received  at  New  Orleans  during  the  Uut  twenty-five  feart. 


Tear. 

Floiir,  barrels. 

Grain,  baaheKt 

1850-'54* 

4, 143, 940 
5,708.402 
9,921.904 
5, 031, 987 
1,  641,  477 
1.541,981 
1. 087.  488 
1.502.906 
937,685 
786.981 

25,741,4» 
28,e8:.«i 

»,45r.4SI 

27.»<ao.»» 

5, 914,  Hi 
4.537.539 
7.0S*9,€5e 
7,0I6.7«7 
6,213.377 
4,252.850 

ld55-'59* 

lr!60-'64* 

1865-'69* 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874: 

1875 

♦  Fire  years'  period. 

\  Sacks  and  barrels  reduced  to  bushels. 

X  Period  at  which  trade  became  sensibly  aflfected  by  railroads  from  the  West  tapping  interior  points. 
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Average  actual  monthljf  ocean  freight-rate*  on  flour,  wheat ,  and  com^  from  New  Orleans  to 
JSew  York  and  to  Great  Britainy  during  each  month  of  the  year  1875. 


Months. 


January  .. 
Febroary . 
March .... 

April 

May 

Jqdo 

July 

Angnst ... 
September 
<^)ctober . . . 
November 
December. 


To  New  York. 


Flour,  per 
barrel. 


fO  50 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
60 
1  00 
1  00 


Wheat,  per 
bashel. 


$0  10 
10 
12 
13 
1*2 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
20 
20 


1 

To  Great  Britain. 

Com.  per 

Flour,  per 
barrel. 

Wheat,  per 
bushel. 

Com,  per 

busheL 

bushel. 

ff.   d 

d. 

E^ 

$0  10 

3    6 

10 

8*-'-= 

10 

3    6 

10 

12 

4    0 

9 

•S-sg 

12 

4    0 

H 

U^ 

12 

4    0 

10 

®i^ 

Seg. 

12 

4    0 

10 

10 
10 

3    0 
3    6 

8 
9 

10 
12 

9    6 
4    0 

9 
10 

M 

5    0 

13 

iS8 

20 

5    0 

13 

6 

Total  valae  of  oommoditiee  of  all  kinds  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  interior 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years : 

Year.  Value. 

1865-'66 1201,501,005. 

1866-'67 168,214.325 

1867-^68 127,298,499' 

1868-'69 Ifi7,251,2.i4 

1869-'70 201,208,428 

1870-71 178,714,020 

1871-72 169,689,113 

1872-73 184,560.9:^5 

1873-74 156,944,48>^ 

1874-75 144,011,20^ 

Quantity  of  flour  dnd  grain  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to 

foreign  ports  during  the  last  twenty-five  yuirs. 


1830,  five  years 
1855,  fire  years 
IMO.  five  years 

1865 

1870* 

lf<1l* 

1872* 

1873* 

1874* 

1875* 


To  ports  of  the  United 
States. 


Flour. 


Barrel*. 

1. 376, 185 

8, 270, 851 
314.921 

1.221.018 
327. 444 
356.020 
406.687 
416,906 
299,979 
847,376 


Grain. 


ButhdM. 
5,116.615 
3, 385. 907 
1, 399. 420 
4,  435, 817 
923.774 
7S1.544 
1. 375, 747 
8.597,865 
1, 757.  440 
1,160.800 


To  foreitcn  countries. 


Flour. 


Barrel*. 

1,420,078 

1.367,500 

133.435 

375,  817 

228,879 

157. 927 

78,893 

68.867 

180,:i54 

94,876 


Grain. 


Bvihel*. 

4.  4e6, 790 

6,47I,90C 

337.760 

l,265..')9d 

168,746 

594,091 

782,  4IS 

1.119,070 

1, 244,  499 

2,459.986 


*  Those  marked  with  a  *  include  wheat  and  com.    No  data  for  wheal  for  other  years. 


STATEMENTS  BY  HENRY  G.  HESTER.   ESQ.,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTON. 

Qaestion  12.  To  what  extent  is  cotton  shipped  from  interior  points  yia  New  Orleans 
to  ports  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Europe  on  direct  oonhi^nment  from  interior 
points,  and  to  what  extent  is  such  cotton  purchased  by  agents  of  factories  f    Please 
also  to  state  how  many  years  since  sach  transactions  commenced,  and  the  fdcts  as  to 
its  growth. 

Answer.  A  fflanoe  at  the  table  of  cotton-receipts  at  New  Orleans  will  show  a  marked 
falling  off  in  tne  percentage  of  receipts  of  the  total  oron  at  that  port. 

Various  canses  nave  been  assigned  for  this  decrease,  tne  principal  of  which,  however, 
is  the  opening  np  of  new  channels  of  trade,  developing  points  wnich,  prior  to  the  war. 
were  comparatively  unimportant  as  cotton-receivers.    New  railroads  have  been  built 
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and  old  ones  completed,  permeating  every  section  of  the  cotton-belt,  and  a  strong  com- 
petition between  the  various  routes  of  transportation  has  resulted  in  a  marked  cartaiL- 
ment  of  the  shipments  of  cotton  by  river  and  a  oorrespondine  increase  by  rail.  In  1855, 
accordin^r  to  the  annual-crop  statement  of  the  New  York  Shipping-List,  the  overUnd 
shipments  to  eastern  delivery-ports  direct  from  producers  were  only  7,631  bales  oat  of  a 
crop  of  2,847,339.  Five  years  later,  (I860,)  this  movement  had  increased  to  108,676  oat 
of  a  crop  of  4,669,770,  the  largest  ever  grown.  And  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  latter. 
(1870,)  with  a  crop  of  4,347,006  bales,  580,813  were  transported  overland  to  deliv«y 
ports  and  to  mills  north  and  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Wherever  a  section  is  tapped  by  railroads  with  through  connections  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  entirely  tributary  to  any  particular  port.  In  other  words,  the  movement  of 
cotton  every  year  becomes  more  and  more  governed  by  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
contingent  charges  en  route  from  the  producer  to  the  consnmer.  A  variation  of  ^  to  ^ 
of  a  cent  per  pound  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  course  of  almost  the  entire  shipments  of  an 
interior  point  from  their  accustomed  channels.  The  movement  via  Norfolk  is  an  ex- 
•emplification  of  these  facts.  In  1855  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  handled  at  Virginia 
ports  was  31,000  bales,  this  including  amount  manufactured  in  Virginia  taken  from 
sea-ports;  1861  it  had  increased  to  78,132,  but  fell  back  in  1866,  the  year snbsequent  to 
the  war,  to  37,531  bales.  The  repair  and  extension  of  the  various  rail-rontes  from  tbe 
interior  increased  the  cotton-movement  via  Norfolk  from  123,627  in  1867  to  505,676  io 
1874. 

A  large  part  of  the  cotton  shipped  via  Norfolk,  the  produce  of  Tennessee  and  Arkan- 
sas, formerly  went  to  New  Orleans  by  river,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which 
is  now  included  in  the  *'  overland  movement.'' 

The  following  statements  compiled  from  the  official  data  of  the  cotton  exchanges  at 
Memphis  and  Nashville  will  show  the  distribution  of  cotton  from  those  interior  points : 

Shipniente  year  ending  Augu8t  31, 1875. 

From      From  Naah- 
Mem  phia.      ville,b j  nfl 
and  river. 

To  New  Orleans  by  rail 33,959         2,103 

To  New  Orleans  by  river 34,823      

To  Norfolk  by  rail 63,120       

To  Louisville  bv  rail 109,996       

To  Cairo  by  rail 24,874       

To  Cairo  by  river,  '\ 

To  Cincinnati  by  river,    | 
To  Cannelton  by  river,    l  _«   .^^ 

To  Pittsburgh  by  river,  f "•     s>»,4yo 

To  Louisville  bv  river,    I 
To  Saint  Louis  by  river,  J 

Mobile 2,881 

Savannah 279 

Charleston 4.505 

Evansville,  for  various  Interior  points  north  and  east 6,0© 

Local  spinners,  &c 3,437 

325.263        58,501 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  total  movement  from  Memphis  in  1875, 197,990  bales, 
or  60  per  cent.,  sought  the  northern  seaboard  or  eastern  mills  by  overland  rail-rontes, 
while  .58,491  were  transported  by  river  to  points  in  the  West,  from  whence  all  bat  a 
small  fraction  consumed  were  transported  east  by  rail,  as  with  the  60  per  cent,  above 
stated,  and  leaving  but  68,782  shipped  to  New  Orleans. 

The  receipts  at  Memphis  the  same  year  will  f  nrnish  an  idea  of  the  points  from  which 
the  cotton  shipped  through  were  originally  obtained  : 

Via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad ^695 

Via  Memphis  and  Tennessee  Railroad 51,883 

Via  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad 33,116 

Via  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad 30,5d2 

Via  Paducah  and  Memphis  Railroad y,163 

From  Mississippi  River  proper 66,107 

From  White  River III..  12^673 

From  Saint  Francis  River [ ..    2,71^ 

From  Arkansas  River '.'//..'.  13[99l 

Wagons  and  other  sources 39,79j> 

We  thus  find  a  growing  tendency,  controlled  by  a  strong  competition  which  has 
cheapened  freights  from  many  interior  points  by  rail,  in  addition  to  the  desire  to  eacape 
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the  charges  of  middle-men  at  delivery-ports  or  elsewhere,  to  transport  cotton  direct 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Not  only  are  the  agents  of  American  mills  to  be  found  in  almost  every  interior  town 
of  importance,  a  custom  which  was  not  established  until  within  a  few  years  back,  bat 
buyers  also  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  whose  purchases  are  shipped  on  through- 
bills  of  lading,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  delays,  to  the  final  point  of  destination. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  staple  from 
the  interior  of  the  various  Cotton  States,  the  mere  statement  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  finds  an  outlet  to  domestic  and  foreign  consumers  by  overland  routes  across 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  through  Norfolk,  Va.,  (which  is  really  only  a 
point  of  transit,)  combined  with  the  facts  above  set  forth,  being  sufficient  to  famish  a 
clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  American  cotton*crop  is  now  marketed. 

Production  of  cotton. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  material  increase  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
^*  belt."  The  rich  bottoms  of  Mississippi  and  tributaries  averaging  in  favorable  sea- 
sons from  one-half  to  one  bale,  nay,  of  400  to  450  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  fine  lands 
of  Texas  averaging  the  best  staple,  are  attracting  labor  in  large  numbers  from  the 
bill-lands  of  the  more  easterly  of  the  Cotton  States,  where  in  many  places  not  more 
thnn  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  a  bale,  or  possibly  even  less,  per  acre  rewards  their 
toils.  The  result  will  inevitably  be  an  increase  in  the  annual  cotton-production  aside 
from  what  may  be  expected  through  the  natural  increase  of  farm -la  borers. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  back  the  system  of  collecting  statistics  of  the  cotton  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  crude  and  imperfect.  In  fact,  many  of  the  figures  in- 
corporated into  the  cotton-crop  statement's  prior  to  the  war  and  for  several  years  sub- 
sequent were  but  approximations.  The  imiK>rtance  of  accurate  information  respecting 
a  staple  wbich  forms  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  exportable  and  manufacturing  com- 
moditi«'s  of  tbe  country  is  now,  however,  fully  appreciated,  and  a  system  of  informa- 
tion as  lemarkable  as  it  is  comprehensive  has,  through  the  medium  of  mail  and  tele- 
graph, been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Daily*  weekly,  or  monthly  a<l vices  are  receive<l  at  all  centers  directly  interested  in 
the  movement  of  the  staple,  and  operations  are  now  more  nearly  based  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  known  facts. 

Prior  Ui  l^70  the  item  of  yearly  consumption  in  tbe  South  was  not  added  in  calcula- 
tions of  tbe  crop.  More  accurate  data  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding tbe  South,  are  now  obtained,  so  that  the  entire  growth  of  each  year  may  be 
nearly  stated. 

Annexed  table  shows  the  movement  of  cotton  during  the  last  commercial  year, 
1874-75,  from  producers  and  interior  markets  direct  to  the  various  delivery  ports : 

Net  receipts  at  ports. 

New  Orleans yy3,482 

Galveston 354, 9e7 

Mobile 320,822 

Charleston 412,931 

Savannah 606, 727 

Wilmington 76,601 

Norfolk 387,279 

Baltimore 18,512 

New  York 179,163 

Boston 39,885 

Philadelphia 39,339 

Providence 6,614 

City  Point 17,306 

Richmond,  (not  counted  elsewhere) 15,079 

Port  Royal 27,912 

ludianola 12,754 

Other  ports,  (minor  ports  not  included  in  net  at  delivery  ports) ■ 358 

The  above  table  shows  the  net  receipts  at  the  delivery  ports,  (with  necessary  addi- 
tions and  corrections,)  as  reported  to  the  cotton  exchanges  from  day  to  day.  » 

Thene  include  shipments  from  minor  points  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  not  otherwise  counted,  as  well  as  the  overland  movement  to  eastern  ddiv- 
ery  pt>rts  as  shown  by  the  following: 

Receipts  at  New  Orleans  during  year 99:^,  482 

Mobile 320,822 

CharleHtou 410,786 

Port  Ruyal 27,912 

Beaufort  and  Hilton  Head,  shipped  to  Savannah 672 

Georgetown  and  Bull  Creek,  shipped  to  New  York  direct 180 

439, 550 

12  AP 
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Savannah 576,485 

Brnns wick,  shipped  to  New  York  direct 199 

576, 664 

Galveston 354,927 

Indianola 12,754 

Corpus  Christi 3 

Brazos  Saint  lago 167 

Brownsville 106 

Eagle  Pass 288 

368,245 

Florida  ports  and  shipment  from  interior  Florida  to  Savannah  by  rail 37, 465 

Wilmington 76,601 

Shipped  from  other  points  on  coast  North  Carolina  to  New  York 13,792 

Baltimore 10,768 

Norfolk 387,279 

City  Point 13,306 

Shipped  from  Richmond  via  York  River  Railroad  and  steamers,  and 
Powhatan  line  steamers  to  Baltimore,  4,181 ;  via  Clyde  line  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Old  Dominion  line  to  New  Yoik,  10,898  not  counted  in 

net  at  either  of  those  places 15, 079 

419,664 

New  York  rail,  overland 159, 034 

Boston  rail,  overland 39, 885 

Philadelphia  rail,  overland 39,339 

Baltimore  rail,  overland 7, 744 

Providence  rail,  overland 6,614 

252,616 

In  addition  to  the  above,  191,604  bales  were  transported  by  the  varions  rail-roate« 
direct  to  American  spinners  north  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  all 
other  cotton  from  last  year's  crop  being  consumed  in  the  South  or  appearing  a^  the  de- 
livery ports  above  named.  The  following  table  is  appended  to  show  the  course  of  the 
overland  movement  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1875 : 

Shipped  from  Saint  Louis 12^,805 

Carried  north  across  Mississippi  and  Hannibal 8, 425 

Carried  north  from  Grand  Tower  and  Carbondale 455 

Carried  north  from  Cairo  via  Cairo  and  Vincenues  Railroad 32, 717 

Carried  north  from  Cairo  via  Illinois  Central  Railroad 37, 170 

Carried  north  from  Evansville  via  Evansville  and  Craw  fords  ville  Railroad. ..      9,423 

Carried  north  from  Louisville  via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 58, 142 

Carried  north  from  Louisville  via  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  116,731 
Carried  north  from  Louisville  via  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Rail- 
road     21,390 

Received  at  Cincinnati  by  river 33,225 

Shipped  to  mills  adjacent  to  river  and  to  points  above  without  touching  at 

Cincinnati,  exclusive  of  cottons  to  Maysville  counted  in  as  consumption 10,479 

Less: 

Shipments,  Saint  Louis  to  Louisville  counted  at  both  places 1, 047 

Carbondale  to  Saint  Louis,  counted  at  both  places 67 

Carlo  to  Saint  Louis,  counted  at  both  places 975 

Saint  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  by  river 61 

Memphis,  by  river ^ 33 

New  Orleans,  by  river 302 

2, 485 


Total  overland 454.467 

Deduct  receipts  overland  at  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore 252, 616     . 

Shipments  from  Mobile  and  other  out-ports  by  rail  and  river 
to  interior 151,358 

Less  deducted  at  New  Orleans 130,228 

Less  deducted  at  Savannah 4, 362 

Less  deducted  at  Charleston 5, 065 

Less  deducted  at  Norfolk 1, 456 


141, 111 

10, 247 

262,863 


Leaving  direct  overland  movement  not  elsewhere  counted 191,604 
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At  Saint  Louis  more  than  100,000  of  its  receipts  were  over  the  IroD  Moantain  Rail- 
road and  connectioDs;  the  cottons  crossing  at  Hannibal  were  brought  over  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  Road  and  thence  distributed  to  various  points  in  the  North- 
east. Most  of  the  Cairo  cottons  were  received  from  Memphis  and  adjacent  points  via 
the  MiHsissippi  River  and  rail,  and  ont  of  219,109  bales  handled  at  Louisville  213,497 
reached  that  city  over  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

The  following  shows  the  details  of  shipment  from  the  various  points  of  crossing  and 
destination : 


From— 


Saint  Loais 

HaoDibal  

Cairo  

Evansville 

Loniflville 

Carbondale  and  Grand  Tower 
Clncincati,  ^ 


Shipped  to— 


M 

u 
o 


57, 313 
4,969 
5,371 
4,468 

63,984 
388 

38.  Ml 


159, 034 


a 
o 


& 


13,110 

2.962 

9,785 

241 

10,  818 


3,969 


39,885 


e 

o 

a 


8,670 

20 

169 

"i,i78 


3,707 


7,744 


Shipped  to  points  on  river  not  oonnied  above 

Dednct  net  overland  fh>m  sonthem  ontports  . 
Direct  overland  to  mills,  Sui 


11,  846 

123 

1,469 

393 

11,982 


13,506 


39.339 


i 
s 

► 

I 


*2,ei7 

351 

1,101 

21 

1,756 


568 


6,614 


50,500 

4,300 

89,707 


8.032 


191,372 
10, 479 


201,  851 
10, 247 


191,604 


a 


38, 843  <  196, 599 
8,435 
68,395 
9,423 
1 179, 435 

*JOO 

51,333 


443.968 
10,479 


454,467 


*  Not  via  delivery-ports,    t  Exclusive  of  cotton  shipped  to  Cincinnati  proper,  i  «.,  not  in  transit 


By  the  addition  of  the  receipts  at  delivery-ports,  (3,509,691,)  as  above  stated,  to  tho 
overland  direct  to  mills  (191,604)  and  southern  consumption,  taken  direct  from  pro- 
ducers, (126,550,)  we  have  the  crop  of  last  year,  3,827,845.    The  distribution  is  shown 

follows : 


Statement  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  cotton-crops  of  the  United  States  from  1831 
to  1875,  in  average  periods  of  Jive  years,  (the  figures  in  thousands  of  hales.) 


PRODUCTION. 

States  on  the  Mississippi— Texas 

and  overland 

Alabama,  via  Mobile 

Florida,  via  Apalacbicola,  Sec 

Georgia,  via  Savannah 

South  Carolina,  via  Charleston 

North  Carolina  and  Virpnia 

South,  taken  from  plantations 


Total  crop 

DIBTRIBUTION. 

Export  to  Great  Britain . 

Export  to  France 

Export  to  other  places  . . , 


Total  export  

Consumption  of  United  States. 


Total  deliveries 

Stock  close  of  season 


1831  to 
1835. 


434 

143 

29 

2.12 

194 

69 


1,111 


673 

202 

41 


56 


1836  to 
1840. 


673 
895 

96 
867 
249 

44 


1,624 


966 
308 

68 


916  I     1, 362 
♦193  i        255 


1841  to 
1845. 


52 


874 
421 
141 
246 
314 
28 
65 


8.089 


1,181 
347 
172 


1,700 
390 


1, 109  I  1,  617   2. 090 


91 


1846  to 
1850. 


993 
410 
161 
285 
341 
21 
74 


2.3M5 


I.IPO 
308 
229 


1,717 
548 


2,265 


163 


136 


iiy 


95 


1851  to 

1856  to 

1866  to 

1855. 

1860. 

1870. 

1,377 

1,900 

1,299 

508 

646 

314 

168 

154 

56 

338 

400 

371 

449 

458 

192 

42 

63 

188 

94 

144 

88 

3,976 

3.765 

2,508 

1,595 

1,970 

1.334 

387 

464 

337 

333 

485 

206 

3.30.'5 

2,919 

1,677  1 

721 

826 

875 

3,026 

3.745 

2.5.'i2 

1871  to 
1875. 


1.939 
339 
14 
604 
375 
469 
133 


3,858 


1,896 
861 
507 

8.666 
1,183 


3,849 


66 


*  Northern  Virginia  only. 
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Statement  showing  the  eeotiona  and  oountriee  to  which  cotton  ie  shipped  for  mamu/acture  or  con- 
sumption. 


Number  of  bales  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

Number  of  bales  exported  to  foreign 
conntriea. 

Tear  ended  Sep- 
tember— 

• 

Delivered  at  southern 
mills  and  consumed 
at  the  South. 

Delivered  at  northern 
mills  and  consumed 
at  the  North. 

Total  home  oonsump- 
tion. 

• 

a 

3 
•c 

n 

*a 
OS 

g 

To  all  other  foreign 
countries. 

Total  exported. 

Total  crop. 

1854-55 

135, 295 
185, 522 

541,117 
786, 521 

706,  412 
972, 043 

1,549,716 
2,669.432 

694.493 
1. 104, 741 

2,244.209         S.S47.239 

1859-'60  

3, 774,  173 

i6a9i,7n 

1862-*65. 

*50Q,090 

1865-'66 

126,640 
156,672 
168. 348 
173, 203 
85,265 
94,542 
120,000 
137,  662 
128,  526 
129, 612 

'"'*664,680i 

697,  367 

799,  817 

821,  924 

777,  341 

1, 072,  426 

977, 540 

1, 063,  465 

1,177,417 

1,  070,  860 

731,725 

854, 039 

968,165 

995,127 

862,606 

1. 166,  968 

1,  097,  540 

1, 201, 127 

1,305,943 

1, 200,  473 

1, 262, 271 
1, 216, 262 
1,228,596 
989,500 
1, 475,  444 
2, 345, 998 
1. 454, 512 
1, 905,  566 
1. 867,  936 
1,  828,  049 

293.393 
340. 792 
427.220 
458.  143 
698,115 
788. 174 
502,802 
774,  420 
973,  045 
846,399 

1.554.664 

s^i54^r:s 

1866-'67 

1.557.054  ,      l,95l,W 

1867-68 

1,655,816  2.43e.8B 
1.447.643         2.260.557 

ie68-'69 

1869-'70 

1870-'71 

2,173.559  3,lli5K 
3. 134,172         4.347,006 

1871-72  

1.  957, 314        2. 91i  3S1 

1872-'73 

2,679,986  3,930,508 
2.840.981         4,170.388 

l873-'74 

1874-75 

2.674.448  1      3^K^.M5 

Estimated. 


Exports  of  cotton  during  th^  year  1W4- 75. 


New  Orleans. .. 

Galveston 

Mobile 

Charleston 

Port  Royal 

Savannah 

Florida 

Wilmington  . .. 

Norfolk 

New  York 

Boston  —  

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore 

Providence 

Portland 

San  Francisco*. 


Total 


Great  Brit- 
ain. 


566, 315 
203,126 

91,479 
173,606 

10,  675 
248,642 


15,646 
68,629 
375, 137 
34,398 
22,262 
23,134 

None 

None 


1. 828, 043 


France. 


250,622 

2,496 

13,  010 

42,334 


36,000 


15. 137 


None 

None  — 
None 


359.699 


Other  for- 
eign. 


178,333 
18.662 
26.752 
48,365 


138,593 

65 

1.050 

3,583 

55,115 

*   1,607 
14,  575 

None 

None 

None 


Total 


466,700 


2.674,448 


*  Exports  from  San  Francisco  during  year,  157,882  pounds ;  all  foreign  production. 


I 
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Con9umptUm  of  Europe  and  America,  with  the  souroee  of  supply  m  average  periods  of  five  years. 


L  CONBUHFnON. 

Great  Britain 

France 

Rest  of  Europe 

United  SUtes 

Total 

IL  Sou  KCSS  OP  SUPPLY. 

America 

Brazil 

West  India,  &c 

£aat  India,  Slo 

3Bgypt,  &o 

Total 


In  thooaands  of  bales. 


^ 


I 

s 


711 
863 
148 
114 


903 
S78 
188 
193 


1.836     1,556 


881 

169 

53 

T7 

116 


1,188 

175 

39 

97 

183 


1,336     1.556 


9 


1,156 
378 
857 
855 


8,040 


1,588 

143 

73 

159 

138 


3,040 


4 
I 

3 


1,368 
415 
314 
375 


8.478 


1,458 
355 
431 

KtUt 


1,990 

105 

57 

198 

133 


8.800 


3,877 

131 

30 

833 

189 


3,473 


3,800 


s 

• 

• 

8 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

^4 

v« 

186 

1.895 

3,865 

1,669 

448 

537 

440 

698 

963 

756 

659 

810 

410 

3,694 

4.565 

3,875 

3,949 

3,675 

1,803 

149 

153 

801 

30 

35 

73 

353 

540 

l,3i?0 

814 

168 

418 

.3.694 

4,565 

3,375 

n 


I 
SB 


8. 639  3, 191 

613 

1.3S9  3,301 

870  I  1, 195 

5,351  I  6.687 


3,533 
614 
175 

1.601 

438 

5,351 


3,839 
690 
908 

1,484 
479 


1,687 


Sources  of  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 


States. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Total  New  England  States 


KewYork 

Penn.<*vlvania 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 


Total  Middle  SUtes 


Ohio 

Indiana  . . . 
Illinois.... 

Iowa 

Utah 

Missouri  . 
Kentucky 


Total  Western  SUtes 


Virginia , 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida , 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Miadssipi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Total  Southern  S totes 


Total  New  England  Stotes. 

ICptal  Middle  Stotes 

Total  Western  Stotes 

Total  Southern  Stotes 


Total  United  Stotes 


1860.         i         1870. 

Raw  material  Raw  material 

used.        j        used. 


Pounds. 
33,  733. 165 
51. 003. 334 
1.  447, 350 
134. 013,  759 
41,614,797 
31,891,011 


Ponnda. 
85.  887. 771 
41, 469.  719 
1,  835.  658 
130.  654, 040 
44.  <i30,  787 
31,  747, 309 


883, 701, 306       375, 635, 378 


33, 945,  627 

37,  496, 203 

9, 094,  649 

3,  403, 000 

12,  ^bO,  119 

394,117 


87,113,715 


34, 783,  351 

32, 953,  318 

7,920,035 

8.  587.  615 

13,  693,  647 


80,937,966 


3,192.500 

1,  813, 944 

95,000 


18.000 

990,000 

1.836.000 


3, 226,  400 

8, 070. 318 

857,000 

80,000 

83,500 

3,196,600 

1,584,035 


1875. 

Raw  material 

used. 


Poundt. 
33,603,336 
57,  326, 186 
8.373.490 

808.  894. 353 
61,  409,  470 
45,  493, 513 


409,098,117 


88,  473,  469 
31, 578,  305 
10.114,300 
3, 358, 168 
31,368,030 


94, 886, 356 


1. 764. 000 
3,361,340 


7, 989,  444 


8, 978,  443 


7.544. 
5.540. 
3, 978, 
13,907, 
800, 
5,346. 
1,995, 

•WO, 

638, 

187, 

4,078, 


297 
738 
Ofl 
904 
000 
800 
700 
000 
800 
500 
710 


43, 900, 510 


4, 825,  383 

4. 838, 876 

4, 756,  883 

10, 921. 176 


3, 349, 533 
748,  535 

1,079,118 

580,764 

66,400 

3,873,583 


38. 768,  570 


283.  701. 306 

87.113.715 

7. 989. 444 

43, 900, 510 


875.  625, 278 

80, 9:n,  966 

8, 978, 443 

33, 768, 570 


439,644,975   398,310,957 


8,  810, 485 
3,480,369 


10, 956, 187 


5,560,835 

6,  694, 641 

9. 671, 098 

93,299,303 


6, 756. 170 
713.033 
983.365 

1,990.800 
133.400 

6. 701,  718 


63,508,893 


409. 098. 117 
94,  886, 856 
10, 856. 187 
69,509,993 


576, 749, 853 
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Number  of  bales  of  cotton  reodved  at  Galveston  by  river  and  by  rail  during  the  last  tweftm, 


Year. 


Number  of  bales  reeeivei 


1874 
1875 


By  river. 


133,374 
165,  956 


234,424 
194.938 


By  rail,  i   Total 


jdT,  <x 
361,91 


Number  of  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Mobile  by  river  and  by  rail  during  the  last  twenty  fan. 


Year. 


1850. 
1855. 
1860. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


Nnmber  of  bales 
received. 


By  river. 


436, 343 
575,555 


282,633 
136,334 
187,092 


By  rail. 


None. 
227,706 


130,554 

94, 195 

166, 211 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1869 115,158 


Nnmber  of  bski 
received 

By  river. 

Bjnfl. 

115, 158 
147,  881 
177,  512 
90.251 
76,436 
76,906 
97,077  i 

lasc 

155.  I£ 

153.  M 
219,  SO? 

332,1^ 

Differences  between  above  and  official  figures,  per  Table  L,  consist  of  correctiona,  city  crops,  iau 
Total  all-rail  movettient  of  cotton  to  northern  sea-ports  and  to  northern  mills  direcL 


^ 

Number  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton shipped  by  rail. 

lOut  by 

Year. 

To  northern 
seaports. 

To  northern 
mills  direct. 

i        s  . 
S 

o 

1850 

1855 

7,284 
108, 676 

None. 
None. 

1(«,6T« 

1860 

1865* 

1866 

211,885 
185,  712 
204,337 

None, 

None. 

170,523 

211, « 

iBSini 

1867 

1868 

374, « 

1869 

1870 

196,  591 
336,996 
220,121 
260,796 
259,511 
252,616 
390.295 

153.825 
228,923 
122.065 
141,500 
237,  572 
191,604 
305,327 

S50  41$ 

1871 

565,919 
342.  Itf 

1872 

1873 

40S,» 

497,  «3 
444.290 

1874 

1875 

1876 

095,623 

*  No  record  from  1862  to  1865. 
Figures  of  direct  shipment  to  mills  are  from  New  York  Financial  Chronicle. 
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Number  of  balei  of  oot(on  reoeived  at  northern  faotaries  bjf  rail  direct  and  through  northern 

eea-ports  during  the  last  twentg  years. 


Received  at  northern  mills. 

1 

Year  ending  September  1— 

By  rail  direct.* 

Tbroagh  north- 
ern sea-porta. 

Total. 

1855 

Xone 

571, 11? 
786.591 

571  11? 

I860 

None 

786  531 

1865t 

1866 

604,085 
697,367 
629,294 
563,313 
623,516 
843,503 
R.'i.S  475 

604,085 
697  367 

1867 

1868 

170, 523 
258,611 
153,825 
928,923 
122,065 

799,817 

1869 

821,924 

1870 

777,324 
1,  072,  426 

1871 

1872 

977,  540 

1873 

141,500                  921.965 
937, 572  j                939,  845 
191,604:                879,256 

1,063,465 

1874 

1,177,417 

1875 

1, 070,  860 

^Rail  fif^tirea  from  New  York  Financial  Chronicle  to  1874. 
f  No  record  from  1862  to  1*J65. 

\  From  official  crop  statement  National  Cotton  Exchange ;  totals  of  New  York  Shipping  List  to   1871 
inclnsive. 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  northern  ports  and  from  New  Orle%n 

direct  to  foreign  countries. 


Year  ending  September  1— 

Shipped  to 
northern  ports. 

Shippe<i  direct 
to  foreign  ports. 

Total. 

1850 ; 

213,  843 
902,317 
208,637 

624, 748 
1, 067,  947 
2. 005, 662 

838,591 

1855 

1, 270,  264 

1860 

2, 214, 996 

1865*  

1866 

252,355 
248,  376 
100,215 
922,871 
179.  520 
238,824 
198,  477 
228,968 
901, 079 
162.454 

516, 1R8 

618,  940 
581,477 

619.  534 
1.005.530 
1.302,535 

888, 976 
1,177,058 
1. 147. 314 

995, 270 

768,  543 

1867 

667,316 

1868 

6«il,  692 

1869 

842,405 

1870 

1.185,050 

1871 

1.511,359 

1872 

1, 087.  453 

1873 

1,  406,  526 

1874 

1,  348, 393 

1875 

1, 157, 724 

*  No  record. 

This  table,  if  desired,  can  be  enlarged  by  giving  similar  details  of  the  other  sonthem  ports,  as  per 
incU»sure  marked  XX. 

Table  shotcing  sources  of  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  {exclusive  of  cotton  recdved  from  other 

delitery-ports.) 


From — 


Bed  River..... 

Ouachita  River 

Arkansas  River 

Jackson  Railroad 

Mississippi  River  and  other  sources 

Total 


1874-'75. 


146,435 

70,072 

22,136 

943.302 

511,437 


993.382 


l87a-'74. 


170,852 
102,827 
45. 936 
980,436 
691.647 


1, 921, 698 


1872-'73. 


187,  743 
103,679 
58,128 
271,537 
619, 297 


1, 940,  384 
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Actual  average  numthly  ocean  freighUraies  on  cotUm  from  New  Orleans  to  New  Fork  and  io 

Oreat  Briiainy  during  each  numth  of  the  year  1875. 


Months. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October.. . 
November 
December 


Average  monthly  rate. 


To  New  York, 
per  pound. 


Cents, 

i 

itof 


f 

I 

f 

i  tof 

f 

f 

f  to| 


To  Great  Britain, 
per  pound. 


Sail. 


Stesm. 


i  toil 
»toi 

Mtoi 
i 

HtoH 
J 


Statistics  of  mant^factures  of  cotton  in  the  United  StiUes. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampehire 

Vermont 

MassacboBetta . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Total  New  England  States. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

New  (Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 


Total  Middle  SUtes. 


Ohio 

Indiana . . . 
Illinois.... 

Iowa 

Utah  ..  .. 
Missoori . . 
Eontncky. 


Total  Western  States 


Vir^nia 

North  Carolina. 
Sonth  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida %.. 

Alabama 

Louisiana  


I860. 


o 
II 

la 


19 

47 

8 

217 

l.'O 

139 


a  A 


573 


79 

185 

44 

11 

20 

1 


34U 


8 
2 
3 


1 
2 
6 


23 


16 
39 
17 
33 

1 
14 

1 


281.056 
636,788 
17,600 
1, 673,  498 
814,554 
435,406 


3.858^902 


348.584 

476, 979 

123. 548 

38,974 

51,835 

2,560 


1,042,480 


19.664 
11,000 


70 
5,000 
8,192 


43,926 


49,  440 
41,884 
30,890 
85.186 

1,600 
35,740 

6,725 


187a 


o 

Si 

0  *^ 


23 

36 

8 

191 

139 

111 


508 


81 

138 

27 

6 

22 


274 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 
3 
5 


28 


11 
33 
12 
34 


13 
4 


1875. 


1  = 

j5 


459.772 

749,843 

28.768 

2.116,521 

1, 043. 242 

597, 142 


4,995,288 


492,573 

434,346 

200,580 

29,534 

89.112 


1, 246, 045 


23.240 
11.736 
« 1.856 


1.020 

16. 715 

3,526 


58.093 


77. 116  I 
39,897 
34,940 
87,602 


28.056 
13.082 


27 

36 

10 

906 

129 

106 


516 


60 
60 
22 

8 
20 


el 
I- 


633,944 

805,709 

46,344 

3,775.634 

1,438,479 

889.784 


l,S9S,m 


615.906 
451,  MO 
178.998 
4ti,S76 
127,33 


170     1,431.661 


4 
4 


13,000 


3 
3 


14 


19,700 
9,514 


65,903 


9 
31 
18 
47 


14 
3 


H6M 

H»0 

70.38 

131.340 


56,480 

9;  960 
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Statisiics  of  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  United  States — ContiDoed. 


SUtea. 


TezM : 

HiseiBalppl 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Total  Soathem  States 

Total  New  England  States. 

ToUl  Middle  States 

Total  Western  States 

Total  Southern  State? 

Total  United  States.. 


1800. 


a' 

9 


1 

4 

3 

30 


159 


573 

340 

32 

159 


1.094 


St 


3,700 
6,344 


38,850 


390.359 


3,858.903 

1. 042.  480 

43,936 

390.359 


5,835,667 


1870. 


il 


4 

5 

3 

38 


146 


508 
374 

38 
146 


956 


I 


9 

5  8* 


8.878 

3,536 

1,185 

37,933 


333.145 


4,995,288 

1. 346,  045 

58,093 

333,145 


6, 631, 571 


1875. 


3 

9 

3 

40 


175 


516 

170 

14 

175 


875 


I* 

5.700 
18,356 

1.781 
5^^84 

453.607 


7,599.894 

1.  431. 661 

65.303 

453.607 

9.539,364 


APPENDIX  No.  15. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  MINNE 
SOTA,  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  STATE 
BY  RIVER,  BY  LAKE,  AND  BY  RAIL,  BY  MR.  C.  F.  SOLBERG,  OF  SAIM" 
PAUL,  MINN.     1870. 

Qnestion  1.  A  statemeDt  as  to  the  qaantity  and  Talae  of  each  of  the  principal  pro- 
dncta  of  Minnesota  during  the  year  1874 ;  also,  so  far  as  can  be  stated,  the  percentage 
of  each  general  class  of  commodities  exported  from  the  State.  (See  blank  A.)  In  the 
preparation  of  this  table,  please  to  take  the  average  value  of  the  various  commodities 
in  Minnesota. 

Answer.  Accompanying  Table  A  gives  the  information  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
gather  on  the  subjects  named.  The  only  public  documents  containing  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  same  are  the  reports  of  the  State  commissioner  of  statistics,  showing  the 
quantity  of  each  product  raised  in  the  State,  acreage  in  each  county,  and  popuUtion; 
the  reports  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  showing  the  number  of  live  animals  of  each 
class  and  their  assessed  value ;  the  reports  of  the  surveyors-general  of  logs  and  lam- 
ber,  showing  logs  cut,  and  partly  logs  exported,  and  lumber  mannfactnred,  and  the 
reports  of  the  railroad  commissioner  sho^ving  rail-shipments  by  stations. 

Many  of  the  tables  in  the  railroad  commissioners'  reports  were,  upon  examination, 
found  to  be  so  inaccurate  and  seemingly  edited  with  such  a  lack  of  care  that  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  any  of  them ;  hence  no  use  has  been  madeorthem  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  table. 

Special  statements  of  shipments  by  rail  have  been  obtained  by  the  compiler  for  the 
purpose,  regarding  flour  and  wheat  from  all  the  roads,  regarding  other  products  and 
lumber  from  some  of  the  roads,  and  estimates  based  on  other  information  made  for  the 
remaining  roads.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Saint  Paul  have  for  some  years  collected 
no  statistics  of  importance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade; 
and  in  Winona,  where  the  "Republican"  newspaper  published  a  report  annually  while  the 
Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  was  managed  from  that  city,  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  beginning  of  1874,  when  the  management  of  the  \Vinona  road  was 
transferred  to  the  general  offices  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  in  Chi- 
cairo. 

Thus  the  only  public  reports  relating  to  manufactures  and  commerce  at  my  disposal 
were  the  partial  statements  of  the  surveyors-general  of  logs  and  lumber,  and  the  labor 
involved  in  obtaining  figures  for  an  export  statement  for  this  table,  as  well  as  for  grain 
and  flour  exports  in  1875,  has  been  very  great. 

The  agricultural  product-quantities  in  this  table  are  from  the  Commissioner  of  Sta- 
tistics' report,  and  may  be  accepted  as  quite  correct,  the  agricultural  statistics  having 
been  gathered  and  compiled  with  great  care. 

Market  reports  from  various  points  have  been  consulted  in  estimating  the  valne  in 
Minnesota. 

The  number  of  each  class  of  live  animals  is  from  the  State  auditor's  report,  and  that 
officer  has  been  consulted  as  to  the  diflerenoe  between  the  real  and  assessed  value. 

The  log  statement  is  from  the  surveyors-generars  reports,  adding  for  logs  cut  on  the 
line  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  not  included  in  their  statements. 
The  quantity  of  manufactured  lumber  has  been  obtained  from  lumbermen,  and  is  com- 
paratively accurate. 

In  the  Mississippi  lumber-district,  the  largest  of  the  two,  1,000  feet,  log-measnre, 
yield  10  per  cent,  more  of  manufactured  lumber;  1,000  feet  logs  make  8,000  shingles. 
These  facts  and  a  knowledge  of  the  log-stock,  logs  exported,  and  logs  left  at  end  of 
season,  are  sufficient  to  test  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  of  lumber  manufactured. 

For  the  Mississippi  district  the  totals  of  lumber-statements  exceed  by  about  10,000,000 
feet  the  quantity  of  lumber  obtainable  (at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  lumber  per  1,000  feet 
logs)  from  the  logs  shown  to  have  been  saved  ;  for  the  Saint  Croix  district  the  log  and 
lumber  statements  correspond,  the  discrepancy  thus  being  only  10,000,000  feet  for  the 
two  districts. 

Estimates  had  to  be  made  for  logs  sawed  at  Red  Wing  and  Winona,  which,  if  aliffbtly. 
over  or  under  the  actual  quantity,  will  not  materiafly  affect  the  total  for  the  State 
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The  logs  exported  were  all  from  the  Saint  Croix  district,  and,  of  coarse,  by  river.  No 
accurate  statements  of  mauufactured-lumber  shipments  couid  be  obtained  from  lum- 
bermen, and  as  tbey  alone  could  tell  how  much  was  shipped  by  river,  an  estimate  was 
made,  as  follows : 

M  feet 

Carried  by  railroads  into  the  State,  (for  most  of  the  roads  a  knq^n  quantity).  13*2, 471 
Of  this,  carried  into  Iowa 30,000 

102, 471 

Consumed  in  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  in  river  towns  below 70, 000 

Sawed  and  consumed  on  Northern  Pacific  Ra^road 5, 000 

Total  consumed  in  the  State 177,471 

Balance  assumed  to  have  been  exported 162, 335 

Total  manufactured 339,806 

The  amount  consumed  in  the  cities  above  named  is  an  estimate  based  on  information 
from  lumbermen.  No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  products  of  the  numerous  smaller 
mills  on  the  streams  below  the  pine  regions  of  the  State,  whose  manufacture  of  cotton- 
wood,  oak,  butternut,  walnut,  and  other  lumber  is  almost  wholly  for  farmers  and  not 
for  the  lumber  market. 

A. — Quantity  and  value  of  each  of  the  principal  products  of  Minnesota  during  the  year  1874. 


Commodity. 


Grain: 
Wheat 


.bushels.. 


Com  do — 

Rye do  — 

Oats do  .. 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do... 

Flour barrels.. 

Beans do 

Potatoes do — 

Hay tons.. 

Live  animals : 

Horses number. . 

Cattle  . do — 

Sheep do  — 

Hogs do  — 

Butter pounds . . 

Cheese do  — 

Other  products  of  animals 


Quantity. 


Lumber: 

Logs M  feet.. 

Boards do — 

Shingles    «. M.. 

Lath M.. 

Estimated  M  feet  and  value  of  all 

timber  and  lumber  shipped  out 

of  the  State. 

Estimated  value  of  all  other  pro- 
ducts, agricultural. 


23, 938, 172 

1, 340, 342 

58,100 

10,  967, 172 

614,  545 

27,623 

2,240,000 

15,  797 

2,  383, 107 

1, 145,  077 

155.641 
44:{,  003 
159.069 
153,  944 
10,  916,  942 
1,090,238 


Total 


442.137 

339,806 

247. 165 

70, 017 


Estibated 
value. 


120, 000, 000 

4,500,000 
40,000 

5,  375,  000 
675,000 

27,000 

11,200,000 

27,000 

1,  400,  006 

6,  922,  866 

14,  000, 000 

10, 500, 000 

400,000 

1, 077,  608 

1. 700, 000 

170,000 


4, 642, 438 

4,587,388 
617, 912 
105,025 


788,000 


88,  755, 237 


Per  cent,  exported  from  the  State. 


As  wheat,  12,675,000  bushels,  or  52.9  per 
cent. 

i  Shipments  important    We  import  con- 
(      siderable  com  and  some  oats. 

312,970  bushels,  or  50.9  per  cent. 
None  known. 

1,665,000  barrels,  or  74.3  per  cent 
Shipments  unimportant 
Some  potatoes  south  by  river. 


Unable  to  ascertain,  but  comparatively 
small.  We  import  horses  and  inci- 
dentally cattle. 

Per  cent.  smalL    CJnable  to  ascertain. 
None. 

Unable  to  ascertain  per  cent,  of  pork. 
Quantity  considerable. 

As  logs,  65,369  M  feet,  or  14.8  per  cent 
162.3^  M  feet  or  47.7  per  cent 

The  two  above  items  aggregate  227,704  M 
feet  valued  at  #2,878,191.  Unable  to 
ascertain  other  lumber  and  timber  ship- 
ments  from  the  State. 

None  of  importance. 


Value  of  above  exports,  122,126,766. 


Question  2.  Number  and  tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges  which  arrived  at  Saint 
Paul  each  year  from  1860  to  1875  inclusive.    (See  blank  B.) 
Answer : 
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B. — Table  showing  number  of  arrivah^  jrc^  ai  Saint  Paulf  Minn, 
[From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistios.] 


Year.     ^ 

Opening  of  the 
river   above 
Lake  Pepin. 

Closing  of  the 
river   above 
Lake  Pepin. 

Arrival  of  first 
boat  from  be- 
low Lake  Pe- 
pin. 

Departure 
from     Saint 
Paal  of  laat 
boat. 

Numberof  arri- 
vals. 

-it 

1844  

41 

48 

24 

47 

63 

95 

104 

119 

171 

800 

256 

560 

857 

1.025 

1,068 

806 

775 

937 

1,015 

743 

631 

829 

777 

SSi 

835 

792 

760 

553 

346 

"sis 

931 

1845 .*. 

tu 

1846 

345 

1847 

S3f 

1848  

241 

1649 

2S3 

1850  

^ 



m 

1851   

* 

816 

1852  

916 

1853  

S3 

1854 

se 

1855 

Apr.      9 
Apr.      7 
Mar.    20 
Mar.    SO 
Mar.    85 
Mar.    15 
Apr.      2 
Mar.    29 
Mar.    29 
Mar.    29 
Apr.      2 
Apr.    12 
Apr.    15 
Mar.    25 
Apr.      8 
Apr.      7 
Mar.    27 
Apr.      8 
Apr.      3 
Apr.    23 

Nov.    80 

Aor.    17 

Nov.    19 
Nov.    10 
Nov.    14 
Nov.    16 
Nov.    29 
Nov.    83 
Nov.    25 
Nov.    15 
Nov.   24 
Nov.    11 
Dec      1 
Nov.    23 
Nov.    29 
Dec       1 
Nov.    80 
Oct.       6 
Nov.    19 
Nov.    15 
Nov.    18 
Nov.    16 

SI7 

1856 

Apr.    18 

Nov.    -20    May      1 
Dec.      3    Mat.    85 

912 

1857 

296 

1858 

936 

1859- 

Dec      1 
Nov.    23 
Nov.    26 
Nov.    15 
Nov.    24 
Nov.    11 
Dec.      5 
Dec.      9 
Dec.      2 
Dec.      8 
Dec.      4 
Dec.     10 
Dec.      5 
Nov.    19 

Nov."a« 

Apr.    20 
Mar.    28 
Apr.      8 
Apr.    18 
Apr.      6 
Apr.    14 
Apr.     15 
Apr.     19 
Apr.    21 
Apr.      4 
Apr.    19 
Apr.    10 
Apr.    10 
Apr.    23 
Apr.    17 
Apr.    23 

2SS 

I860 

240 

1861 

231 

1862 

911 

1863 

933 

1864 

911 

1865 

231 

1866 

219 

993 

1868 

240 

916 

1870 

240 

227 

1872 

306 

209 

1874 

219 

Qudfition  3.  Ib  grain  purchased  Id  Minnesota  to  any  extent  for  direct  shipment  to 
foreign  conntries  on  through  bills,  and  by  what  routes  is  it  chiefly  exported  f 

Answer.  Not  to  any  extent.  The  shipments  of  that  class  ascertained  anioant  to  only 
8,500  barrels  of  flour  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Erie  and  North  Shore  fast-freight 
lines. 

Question  4.  Please  to  designate  on  a  plain  township  map,  by  means  of  blue  lines, 
limit  of  surplus  wheat  produced,  and  with  red  lines  the  limit  of  surplus  corn  produced, 
60  far  as  that  may  be  possible. 

Answer.  The  limit  of  surplus  wheat  culture  has  been  marked  with  blue  lines  on  ae* 
company ing  township  map.  In  all  of  the  northern  counties  the  surplus  is  small,  bot 
the  last  pr^uct  returns  showed  a  surplus  in  each,  and  it  will  increase  from  year  to 
year. 

As  to  com  culture,  there  is  no  surplus.  Some  of  the  older  counties  raise  more  than 
consumed  at  home,  but  most  of  it,  even  in  those  counties,  finds  a  ready  market  in 
neighboring  towns,  and  probably  more  is  imported  from  Iowa  than  the  quantity  leaT- 
ing  the  sections  of  the  State  where  produced. 

Question  5.'  Please  to  mention  any  prorating  arrangements  between  rail  and  water 
lines  on  through  consignments  which  have  come  to  your  notice,  mentioning  how  many 
miles  of  water  are  assumed  as  the  equivalent  of  one  mile  of  railroad. 

Answer.  No  prorating  on  the  principle  mentioned.  Via  Du  Luth  the  rates  east  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  governed  by  and  to  be  the  same,  or  about  the  same,  as  the  rates  via  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  lake  lines  deeming  it  worth  about  10  cents  more  per  barrel  of  flour  or  an  equal 
weight  in  grain  to  carry  this  class  of  freight  from  Du  Luth  than  from  Milwaukee  or 
ChicJgo  and  the  Du  Luth  Railroad  consequently  having, to  carry  the  same  to  Du  Lath 
for  about  10  cents  less  than  the  rail  rate  at  the  same  time  from  here  to  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago.  On  the  Mississippi  the  steamer  lines  run  in  conuection  with  the  railroads,  aad 
the  Saint  Paul  agent  of  the  Keokuk  Northern  Packet  Company  states  the  throogfa 
rates,  river  and  rail,  from  Saint  Paul  to  Chicago,  of  that  companj  to  be  divided  aa 
follows : 


From  Saint  Paul  to  La  Crosse,  by  river,  distance. 
From  La  Crosse  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  distance 


MilM. 
.    200 
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Milea. 

Railroad  receives  f  of  tbroagb  rate  ;  river  receives  ^  of  through  rate. 

From  Saiu t  PauJ  to  Danleith,  by  river,  distaoce 321 

From  Dunleitb  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  distance 135 

Railroad  receives  -fn  of  through  rat^  ;  river  receives  t%  of  through  rate. 

Tbe  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroads  both 
state  that  they  bave  no  prorating  ari^n^ements  with  lines  east  for  goods  from  Minne- 
sota to  points  east  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Three  miles  of  water  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  mile  of  rail,  but  as  stated 
DO  such  rule  is  applied  here. 

Question  6.  Please  to  mention  tbe  principal  grain  markets  of  Minnesota  in  tbe  order 
of  magnitude,  and,  if  possible,  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  at  each  point,  by 
rail  and  by  river  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  Accompanying  table  gives  all  points  shipping  each  not  less  than  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  including  flour  calculated  as  wheat  at  five  bushels '  per  barrel ; 
other  grains  being  unimportant,  are  not  given. 

^*  Ke<!eipt«,"  in  railroad  language,  mean  receipts  by  rail,  and  some  of  our  roads  keep 
no  classified  account  of  such  by  stations.  A  receipt-statement  would  be  valuable  if  a 
statement  of  wheat  on  hand  from  the  preceding  year  was  added  to  it,  but  no  such 
statement  being  obtainable  and  no  receipt-Htatement  from  a  large  number  of  the  most 
important  points,  tbe  receipts  have  been  omitted  for  all. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  shipping  points  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of 
location  as  well  as  in  the  order  of  niugnituae. 

The  shipments  are  all  for  tbe  calendar  year  1875,  except  as  to  points  on  the  Winona 
and  Saint  Peter  Railway,  these  being  for  tbe  railway  year  from  April  1,  1875,  to  April 
1, 187(5. 

C. — Shipping  points  far  wheat  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 


Shipping  point. 


Minneapolii 

Saint  Paul 

Red  Wing 

Koche8t43r 

Stillwater 

Lake  City 

Winona 

Faiibaiilt   

Northdeld 

Hastings 

Laut^storoagh  ... 
Minu*'80ta  City  . . 

Albert  Lea 

Waseca  

Dover , 

Mankato 

Saint  Charles 

KoMson 

Owatouna 

Willraar 

Spring  Valley 

Rnsbford 

Minneinka , 

Dodge  Centre  — 

Melrose 

Wells  

Benson  

Eyota 

Jordan 

Fountain 

Blooming  Prairie 

Carver 

Brownsville 

Lak^  Crystal 

Hokah  '. 

Grand  Meadow  .. 

Lit*;hfleld 

Saint  Joe 


Wheat, 

(including 

tlour.) 


BiutheU. 
4,  018,  i:i2 
2,  501,  078 
1,  607,  366 
976,511 
91*2,  148 
747, 312 
672, 286 
607,093 
556.561 
532,729 
508,:i55 
50(1, 579 
455.  H85 
41?,  88<J 
413, 169 
407,  703 
383.285 
382.  TM 
363,101 
361. 612 
356, 02U 
342, 095 
337,634 
333,  4H1 
323.455 
316,  427 
306,  522 
277,  937 
272,187 
250,635 
246,  044 
243,751 
2:10,000 
207,914 
207,  149 
206.  890 
205,  253 
201,915 


Shipping  point. 


Janes  ville 

Austin  

Atwater 

\V>koff 

New  Ulm 

Kellogg 

Irtiuonr'o. 

Houston 

Saint  Peter 

Worthington  — 

A Iden 

Le  R4jy 

Utica 

Parmington 

Weaver 

Gleucoe 

Sleepy  Eye  Lake 

Newport 

Shakopee  

Swede  Grove  — 

Chester 

Kirkhoven 

Marshall 

Dundas 

Byron 

Medford 

Whalan 

Majdeton 

Madelia 

Wabasha 

Roseniount 

Brownsdale 

Winnebago  City 
East  Henderson. 
Minnesota  Lake. 

CturtMuont 

Chaska 

Saint  Cloud 


Wheat, 

(including 

tlour.) 


Bushels. 
188,494 
188.112 
188. 076 
181,  743 
181,  405 
177,533 
177,130 
176, 399 
174,  925 
171,920 
156,094 
154,585 
152,  113 
147,  874 
147, 147 
146, 311 
145,  561 
140,  067 
139,  919 
134,190 
133,350 
129,993 
127,162 
126, 155 
122,971 
115,645 
115,271 
115,  050 
112.332 
109,068 
106, 252 
105,  464 
105.344 
105,110 
104,036 
103,122 
102,635 
102,267 


Question  7.  A  statement  showing,  au  accurately  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  grain 
shipped  from  Minnesota  (luring  the  year  1874  or  1875;  first,  by  lake  and  rail  via  Du- 
Liuth  ;  hecond,  by  lake  and  rail  via  portM  on  Lake  Michigan;  third,  by  all  rail  to  the 
East ;  fourth,  by  river  to  South;   and,  tilth,  by  all  rail  South. 
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Answer.  The  accompaDying  tables  give  sncb  iDformation  od   the  subject  as  I  ha?e 
been  able  to  gather,  shipments  being  for  1875 : 

Statement  ahotting  shipments  from  Minnesotaf  in  1875,  (1)  according  to  the  eighth  inquiri/of 

schedule. 


By  lake  and  rail  via  Duluth 

By  lake  and  rail  via  Lake  Michigan  ports . 
By  all  rail  to  the  East,  (see  next  page)  — 

By  river  to  the  South 

By  all  rail  to  the  South* 


Barrtit. 
274,130 
1,484.990 


9,148 
Scarcely 


Wheat. 


BtuksU. 

1,^408 
9,643,398 


«H,M9 


any. 


(2)  Detailed  statement  of  all  shipments  from  the  State  in  1875. 


By  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  eastward 

By  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad,  eastward 

By  Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  to  Chicago! 

By  Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  to  Milwaukeel , 

By  Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  to  interior  Wisconsin  and  Illinoist 

By  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  eastward 

By  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  eastward 

By  West  Wisconsin  Railway,  eastward 

Total  by  rail 

By  river,  eastward  J 

By  river,  south 

By  Duluth  and  lakes 

Total  flour  and  grain  shipped  £rom  the  State 


3,695 

100, 174 

246,795 

%S3^m 

222,359 

3,337.461 

7,900 

878, 1?7 

5.000 

500,000 

1,426 

7,531 

774,136 

2,87^361 

228,679 

li*>,g75 

1,489.990 

10,142.398 

113,080 

l,73l,5« 

9.148 

204,9® 

274,130 

1.859.408 

1,886,348  I     13,959,9(9 


*  Understood  to  mean  all  rail  routes  on  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
tSo  separated  by  the  general  freight  agent. 

^Eastward  shipments  by  river  are  those  transferred  to  railroads,  after  getting  out  of  Minnesota,  for 
shipments  eastward. 
Note.— The  aU-rail  shipments  East  are  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  in  a  statement  of  all-rail  shipments  obtained  from  five  of  the  seven 
northwestern  agents  of  fast-freight  lines  having  offices  in  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
showing  the  shipments  in  1875  through  their  own  offices  and  those  reported  to  them  by 
their  local  agents  throughout  the  State ;  other  shipments  not  reported  to  the  foreguing 
agencies  having  been  made  by  shippers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  throngh  the  Chicago 
general  agencies  direct : 


Flour,  Wheat, 

barrels.  busbeU 

To  the  interior  of  New  England  or  of  other  Atlantic  States 71, 700  110, 000 

To  Atlantic  sea-ports 259,458  102,000 

To  foreign  countries  on  through  bills* 3,000         

Total 334,158  212,000 

The  foregoing  comprise  shipments  via  the  Erie  and  North  Shore  line,  the  Grand 
Trunk  line,  the  Blue  line,  the  Great  Western  Dispatch,  and  the  Diamond  line.  The 
lines  failing  to  give  any  information  are  the  Empire  and  the  Red  line  (one  northwest- 
ern agency)  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  line.  Both  of  these  are  understood  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  flour  and  wheat  out  of  the  State,  and  their  stat-ementi)  if  given 
would  probably  have  added  two-thirds  to  the  above  figures. 

The  grain  taken  out  of  the  State  by  the  Keokuk  northern  line  of  steamers  from 
Hastings  is  not  included  in  the  river  statement,  which  is  complete  tor  all  other  points, 
and,  1  think,  reasonably  accurate. 

From  each  of  the  railroads  taking  flour  and  grain  out  of  Minnesota  fall  stat-ements 
have  been  obtained,  making  a  reliable  total  of  rail-shipments. 

Duluth  shipments  are  from  elevator  records.  Statements  regarding  all-rail  ship- 
ments direct  to  the  Ea^t,  &c.,  are  incomplete.  When  preparing  to  collect  materials  for 
this  report,  I  ascertained  that  no  separate  railway-account  is  kept  of  Minnesota  grain 
reaching  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  as  to  destination  beyond  these  points,  and  that  the 

f  •  By  the  Erie  and  North  Shore  line.  The  Grand  Trunk  reported  5,500  barrels  of  flour  shipped  to  for- 
eign countries  on  through  bills  via  Duluth.  On  foregoing  page  the  all-rail  ah ipmenta  are  included  in 
those  "via  Lake  Michigan  ports." 
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nearest  approach  to  the  total  Minnesota  lake  and  rail  sbipmeDtH.  via  Michigan  ports, 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  total  of  eastward  shipments  from  the  State  and 
the  tot'al  of  fast-freight  line  shipments. 

Applying  at  the  general  railway  and  fast-freight  line  offices  for  figures,  I  was  told  by 
the  former  that  all  commodity  statistics  had  been  discontinued,  and  at  the  latter  that 
the  railroad  offices  were  the  proper  places  to  get  fast-freight  figures ;  the  fast  freight 
being  local  railroad  freight  until  it  reached  Chicago.  Persistent  efforts  finally  eni^ 
bled  me  to  procure  the  required  railroad  statements,  and  a  similar  proceeding  with 
the  Minnesota  fast-freight  line  chief  agents  resulted  in  obtaining  the  fragmentary 
statements  included  in  the  table. 

Question  8.  A  statement  giving  the  yearly  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  at  Dnluth 
from  1H65  to  1875,  inclusive. 

Answer.  The  accompanying  table  gives  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  for  all  years 
daring  which  shipments  were  made.  No  important  shipments  of  other  grains  thaa 
wheat. 


Quantity  of  flour  and  grain  skipped  from  Duluth  each  year  from  1865  to  1675,  inoluHve, 


Year. 

Floar. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Rye. 

Oaia. 

Barley. 

Backwheat 

1865*  

Barrelt. 

Bushelt, 

Bush^. 

Bushelt. 

Buiha». 

Buikelt. 

Bughdt. 

1866*    

1867*  

1868*    

.......  ....  1 .......... .. 

1869*  

1870t     

28,357 
164. 114 
122.557 
150.023 
300.205 
274, 130 

46,851 
1.435,254 
TJO.  216 
2,232,376 
1,552,925 
1, 859,  408 

1871 

187S 

1873 

•  •■•  ••••■• 

1874 

1875 

:::::::.:::::::::::::::: 

*  NothiDg;  railroad  to  Duluth  opened  in  1870.    f  From  Aagnst  1, 1870,  to  close  of  navigation. 
Note.— None  earlier  than  the  above  ;  other  grains  only  small  shipments  coastwise. 

Question  9.  A  table  showing  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  Minnesota 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  m  connection  with  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of  flour 
produced  in  Minnesota  during  the  same  period,  the  object  of  this  information  being  to 
ascertain  if  the  business  of  manufacturing  flour  in  Minnesota  has  or  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  the  production  of  wheat.    (See  table  inclosed.) 

Answer.  Aside  from  the  United  States  census  returns  of  1860  and  1870,  no  flour 
statistics,  excepting  those  for  1874  and  1875,  compiled  for  this  report. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  Afinnesota  during  the  last  sixteen  years  and 

flour  produced  in  the  years  shoum. 


1 

Year. 

Wheat,  bush- 
els. 

Floar,  bar- 
rels. 

1850 

2,186,993 
5, 101. 432 

I860 

254,708 

1861-1864* 

1865 

9.  475, 000 
7.  921.  442 
10,  014.  828 
15.  382, 022 
r      16,587.621 
15,372,941 
13,  467,  300 
22, 059,  375 
26.  402,  4c5 
23, 938,  172 
31, 175,  000 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1.296.488 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

2,240,000 

1875 

2,500,000 

*  No  statistics  collected  in  these  years. 

Note — The  wheat  crop  of  any  one  year  begins  to  reach  the  mills  abont  the  1st  of  September  of  the 
same  year.  Tberf*fore  a  year's  flonr  manufacture  is  Iar|;ely  from  the  preceding  year's  crop.  The 
wheat  figures  for  1859  and  flour  figures  for  1860  are  from  the  United  States  ct*nsns  of  I860,  (census 
year  from  June  1,  1859,  to  June  1,  1660.)  The  flour  figures  for  1S70  are  those  Of  the  United  States  c«c^ 
BUS  and  for  that  census  year. 
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The  following  table  gives  wheat  and  floor  only  for  the  years  1860,  1870, 1874,  1875. 
The  wheat  crop  of  1875  was  not  good  for  milling  purposes,  the  wheat  having  been 
greatly  injured  by  wet  during  the  harvest  season,  which  probably  lessened  the  qoaoiity 
of  flour  manufactured  from  it.  As  will  be  seen,  the  roanafactare  in  1875,  being  far 
the  calendar  year,  includes  only  the  last  fonr  months'  run  on  the  crop  of  1875,  the  wheat 
manufactured  until  September  1>eing  of  the  small  crop  of  1874.  Nevertheless,  the 
manufacture  of  flour  has  doubled  since  1870  in  a  little  more  than  hve  years,  and  hat 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  wheat. 

Question  10.  What  benefits  have  already  been  realized  froni  the  improyement  of 
the  Mississippi  River  below  Saint  Paul  ? 

Answer.  Stt^amboat-captaius  state  in  a  general  way  that  while  before  the  building 
of  the  wing-dam  at  Pig's  Eye  that  place  was  the  worst  on  the  river,  so  that  even  when, 
at  a  low  st>age  of  water,  boats  could  go  up  t>o  Pig's  Eye  they  could  go  no  farther;  while  nov 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  boats  from  reaching  S^iint  Paul  when  at  a  low  stage  of  wat« 
they  are  able  to  reach  Pig's  Eye.  No  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  stage  of  water 
required  to  reach  Saint  Paul  now  and  before  the  building  of  the  draw,  because  before  the 
improvement  the  stage  of  water  at  Pig's  Eye  was  the  limit.  Now  the  difficulty  is  belov. 
Obstructious  in  the  river  at  three  or  four  places  between  Prescott  and  Pig's  Eye  prevent 
Saint  Louis  boats  from  going  to  Saint  Paul  when  the  water  is  low,  and  at  the  present 
writing  (August  17)  boats  stop  at  Prescott,  and  their  freight  and  passengers  for  Saint 
Paul  are  transferred  to  smaller  boats.  Improvements  at  the  bad  places  mentioned 
similar  to  those  at  Pig's  Eye  would  clear  the  river. 

Question  11.  Please  to  8tat«  the  year  when  railway  communication  was  opened  from 
Saint  Paul  to  Chicago,  to  Milwaukee,  and  to  Duluth. 

Answer.  To  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division,  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  in  1867,  and  by  the  River  Division  of  the  same 
road  in  1871 ;  by  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway  in  1873 ;  to  Duluth  in  1870. 

Question  12.  Of  the  total  amount  of  grain  shipped  out  of  Minnesota  on  roads  ran- 
ning  south  during  1H74  o?-  1875,  almut  what  proportion  do  you  estimate  was  afterward 
shipped  eastward  on  roads  running  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  dircrct  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  running  south  that  shipped  grain  out  of  Minnesota  in  1875  were 
also  roads  running  to  Lake  Michigan,  namely,  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  the  Ui?er 
Divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  PiUil  Railway,  and  the  Chicago. 
Dubuque  and  Minnesota,  the  latter  terminating  at  Dubuque  but  having  Chicago  con- 
nections, and  all  ^rain  taken  out  by  tbem  went  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  at 
least  to  or  via  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Question  13.  Please  to  describe  the  various  railway  lines  of  Minnesota  to  the  East 
and  to  the  South. 

Answer.  Of  the  roads  terminating  at  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  principal  rail- 
road centers  of  the  State,  the  following  are  lines  to  the  East: 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  main  and  branch  lines,  operated  under  the  charter  of 
the  old  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Company.  The  branch  line,  the  oldest  railroad  in  the 
State,  runs  from  Saint  Paul  up  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Sauk  Bapida, 
in  Benton  County,  76  mile^.  Opened  from  Saint  Paul  to  Saint  Anthony  (10  miles) 
in  1862;  completed  to  Sauk  Rapids  in  1867. 

From  Saint  Cloud,  in  Stearns  County,  (on  west  side  of  river,  below  Sauk  Rapids,) 
runs  the  line  of  the  projected  land-grant  branch,  through  the  counties  of  Stearns, 
Todd,  Douglas,  Otter  Tail,  and  continuing  northward  parallel  with  the  Red  River  to 
Saint  Vincent  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  completed  in  disconnected  see- 
tions;  from  Saint  Cloud  to  Melrose,  in  Stearns  County,  35  miles,  the  only  completed 
section  regularly  operated.  The  main  Hue  runs  from  Saint  Anthony  westward  through 
the  counties  of  Hennepin,  Wright,  Meeker,  Kandiyohi,  Swift,  Stevens,  Grant,  and  Wil- 
kin, to  Breckenridge,  on  the  Red  River.  Distance:  207  miles  from  Saint  Anthony, 217 
miles  from  Saint  Paul. 

Of  the  wheat  shipped  from  stations  on  the  main  and  branch  lines  during  the  vear 
1875,  (1,866,383  bushels  on  the  main  and  441,156  on  the  branch,  a  total  of  2,307,539 
bushels,)  1,837,357  bushels  went  to  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  and  288,K76  to  Saint  Paul. 

The  lumber  products  of  the  mills  at  Anoka,  some  16,000,000  feet  per  year  or  more, 
are  brought  to  Saint  Paul  by  the  branch  line,  aud  al>out  an  equal  amount  of  lumber  is 
taken  out  of  Minneapolis  by  the  main  line  for  distribution  at  points  west.  Maiu  line 
completed  to  Breckenridge  in  1H71. 

The  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  running  from  Saint  Paul  northward 
through  the  counties  of  Ramsey,  Washington,  Cnisago,  Pine,  Carlton,  and  Saint  Louis, 
to  Duluth.  Distance,  154  miles;  completed  in  1870.  Virtually  a  branch  tf  this  road, 
and  operated  by  it,  is  the  Still  vfjiter  aud  Saint  Paul  Railroad  from  Stillwater  on  the 
Saint  Croix  River  to  White  Bear  Station  on  the  Lake  Superior  and  Missi^ippi  Road, 
distance  13  miles,  giving  Stillwater  direct  connection  with  Duluth.     Completed  in  l!^0. 

The  wheat  hhifjped  by  river  for  Dnluth  is  received  at  Stillwater,  and  gi:>es  thence  by 
rail  via  White  Bear.     Minneapolis,  also,  has  direct  connection  with  Duluth  by  the  Min- 
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neapolifl  and  Diilath  Railroad,  ranning  from  Minneapolis  ap  to  White  Boar  Station. 
Distance,  13  miles.  Completed  1871.  Nearly  all  the  flour  shipped  to  Dnluth  comes  by 
this  road  from  Minneapolis  via  White  Bear.  The  Minneapolis  and  Dulath  Railroad  is, 
with  regard  to  ownersnip  and  management,  a  part  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Lonis 
Railway,  regarding  which  see  below. 

Of  the  lumber  carried  in  1875  by  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  (about 
21,000,000  feet,  being  nearly  all  from  mills  on  the  line  of  the  road,)  about  16,000,000  feet 
went  to  Saint  Paul.  The  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  runs  through  a 
aparsely-settled  forest-country,  with  no  tillable  lands  north  of  Chisago  Connty ;  hence 
the  business  of  the  road,  aside  from  lumber  and  pinery  supplies,  is  principally  between 
Dnluth  and  the  southern  termini. 

The  Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad,  a  road  mnning  eastward  and 
northward  from  Saint  Paul  to  Stillwater.  Continuation  proJecte<l  from  Stillwater  up 
the  Saint  Croix  Valley  to  Taylor's  Falls.  Distance  from  Saint  Paul  to  Stillwater,  17 
miles.    Completed  to  Stillwater  in  1872. 

A  branch  from  Stillwater  Junction  to  Hudson,  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Saint 
Croix  River,  connects  this  road  with  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad,  the  West  Wisconsin 
is  enabled  to  run  through  passenger  and  freight  trains  from  Saint  Paul  via  Hudson,  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  making  this  road  a  direct  Hue  to  the  East. 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  products  carried  to  S;iint  Paul  for  shipment  east,  from 
the  country  tributary  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacifis  and  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad,  are  taken  out  of  the  State  by  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway. 

Distance  from  Saint  Paul  to  Hudson,  18  miles.  Communication  with  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  by  this  route  began  in  1873. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  two  of  whose  three  divisions  ter- 
minate at  Saint  Paul,  via  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division,  the  Minnesota  part  of 
which  was  originally  chartered  as  the  Minneapqlis  and  Cedar  Valley,  one  of  the  old 
land-grant  roads — nan:e  afterward  changed  to  the  Minnesota  Central,  and,  afrer  its 
pnrchase  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  made  a  part  of  the  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  Division — runs  from  Saint  Paul  and  from  Minneapolis  southward  through 
the  counties  of  Ramsey,  Hennepin,  Dakota,  (Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  terminal 
branches  uniting  at  Meudota,)  Rice,  Steele,  Dodge,  Mower,  branching  at  Austin  and 
leaving  the  State  at  Le  Roy  and  at  Lyie.  The  Tine  from  Austin  south  via  Le  Roy  is 
the  road  to  McGregor  and  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  and,  further  through 
Wisconsin,  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

The  line  from  Austin  south  via  Lyle  connects  with  the  Central  of  Iowa,  giving  us 
rail  connection  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  Saint  Lonis  and  other  southern  points. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Minnesota  traffic  south  by  this  line  with  the  country  tributary  to 
this  line  and  its  connections  is  light.  No  through  trains  are  run  to  Saint  Louis,  and 
but  very  little  grain  or  flour  shipped  this  way  to  Saint  Louis.  Lumber  is  carried  into 
Iowa  and  com  brought  up  from  Iowa. 

Connecting  points  with  otiier  roads  in  Minnesota :  At  Farmington,  in  Dakota  Connty, 
with  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division ;  at  Owatonna,  in  Steele  County,  with  the 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter;  at  Ramsey,  (north  of  Austin,)  in  Mower  County,  with  the 
Southern  Minnesota.  Length  of  road  in  Minnesota,  137  miles.  Communication  opened 
with  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  by  this  route  in  1867. 

Tbe  River  Division,  originally  included  in  the  lines  to  be  built  by  the  old  Minnesota 
and  Pacific  Company,  and  the  original  charter  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  the  Saint 
Paul  and  Pacific  lines.  Name  afterward  changed  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Chicago  Rail- 
way and  made  a  separate  enterprise.  Bonght  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  and  made  its  River  Division.  Runs  from  Minneapolis  (using  the  track  via  Min- 
nesota) to  Saint  Paul,  and  thence  down  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  through  Ram- 
sey and  Washington  Counties  to  a  point  opposite  Hastings,  where  it  crosses  the  river 
and  foutinues  down  the  west  side  through  the  counties  of  Dakota,  Goodhue,  Wabasha, 
and  Winona  to  La  Crescent,  in  Houston  County,  nearly  opposite  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Dis- 
tance from  Saint  Paul  to  La  Crescent,  128  miles. 

Connections  with  other  roads:  At  Hastings  with  the  Hastings  and  Dakota;  at  Win- 
ona with  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  west,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and 
Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  east ;  at  La  Crescent  and  points  immediately  below  with 
the  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota,  the  Southern  Minnesota,  and  with  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  Completed  to  La  Crescent  in  1872.  Communication  by  this  route  (trains  to  and 
from  the  east  crossing  the  river  at  Winona  and  using  the  cut-off  on  the  Wisconsin  side) 
with  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  began  in  1871. 
Flour  and  grain  shipments  from  stations  over  the  two  foregoing  divisions  in  1875 : 

L  4d  H.  D.  B.  D. 

Flour,  barrels 284,302  489,634 

Oats,  bushels 87,043  19,986 

Barley,  bushels 52.842  61,720 

13  AP 
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Wheat,  bosbels 1,483,872        1,7#,484 

Corn,  bushels 41,629  5,075 

Bye,  bnshels 1,103 

All  but  a  few  hundred  barrels  of  the  flour  on  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  DiTision  came 
iVoni  the  merchant  mills  at  Northtield,  Dundas,  Faribault,  Medford,  Aurora,  and  Aus- 
tin. Of  the  flour  on  the  River  Division  3h3,918  barrels  came  from  Minneapolis,  57,800 
barrels  from  Red  Wiug,  and  18,802  barrels  from  Hastings  ;  the  flour  nearly  all  for  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago.  Of  the  wheat  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  went  to  the 
Minneapolis  mills,  the  balance  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

The  foregoing  are  the  lines  to  the  east  terminating  at  Saint  Panl  and  Minneapolis. 
South  of  these  cities  are  the  following  east  lines: 

The  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Panl  Bail- 
way,  running  from  Hastings  westward  through  the  counties  of  Dakota,  Scott,  and 
Carver  to  Glencoe,  in  McLeod  County.  Distance,  75  miles.  Of  flour  shipments  from 
stations  in  1875— total,  23,516  barrels — 21,914  barrels  were  from  Sbakopee,  bound  for 
eastern  markets.  Of  249,744  bushels  of  w  heat  carried  in  1875,178,151  bushels  were 
transferred  at  Chaska  to  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  for  shipment  to 
Minneapolis. 

The  Hastings  and  Dakota  Road  is  projected  to  the  western  border  of  the  State.  See- 
tion  to  Qlencoe  completed  in  1872. 

The  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railway  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chicago  and 
l^orth western.  It  runs  westward  from  Winona,  through  the  conntiea  of  WiDona, 
Olmstead,  Dodge,  Steele,  Waseca,  Blue  Earth,  Le  Seuer,  Nicollet,  Brown,  Redwood, 
Lyon,  Lincoln,  and  Yellow  Medicine,  continuing  into  Dakota  Territory  to  Lake  Kam- 
peska.  The  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  is  one  of  the  old  land-grant  roads,  origioally 
known  as  the  Transit.  Distance  from  Winona  to  the  western  State  line,  2ti8  miles;  to 
Lake  Kampeska,  326^  miles.  Considiirable  lumber  is  carried  west  on  this  road,  a  part 
of  which  comes  from  Wisconsin  pineries;  the  balance  from  the  Saint  Croix  and  Upper 
Mississippi.  Total  of  flour  carried  in  1875,  237,746  barrels,  and  of  wheat,  5,047,593 
bushels,  of  which  22*2,359  barrels  flour  and  3,337,481  bushels  wheat  were  carried  by  the 
Foad  to  Chicago,  878,187  bushels  wheat  and  7,900  barrels  flour  were  carried  to  Mil- 
waukee, and  ^1,925  bushels  wheat  and  7,487  barrels  flour  to  interior  points  on  tbe 
road,  more  than  one-half  of  the  latter  being  to  interior  points  in  Wisconsin  and  Illi* 
noip.    Completed  in  1873. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad,  running  from  Grand  Crossing,  opposite  La  Crosse^ 
Wis.,  westward  through  the  counties  of  Houston,  Fillmore,  Mower,  Freeborn,  Fari- 
bault, to  Winnebago  City,  in  the  last-named  county.  Projected  to  the  western  border 
of  tbe  State.  Distance  from  Grand  Crossing  to  Winnebago  City,  167^  miles.  Com- 
pletea  to  Winnebago  City  in  1870.  Principal  classes  of  west- bound  freight — merchan- 
dise and  lumber,  the  latter  mainly  from  Wisconsin.  About  three-fifths  of  all  freight  is 
east-bound,  the  bulk  of  it  being  flour  and  grain  for  shipment  out  of  the  State.  In  li^^ 
there  were  taken  from  this  road  246,795  barrels  of  flour,  2,858,684  bushels  wheat,  nearly 
all  going  by  rail  through  Wisconsin. 

Tbe  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  an  Iowa  road,  running  from  Dv* 
buque  up  the  west  side  of  tbe  Mississippi,  aud  in  1872  extended  into  Minnesota  to  La 
Crescent,  in  Houston  County.  Distance  from  State  line  to  La  Crescent,  23  miles;  from 
Dubuque  to  La  Crescent,  117  miles.  Shipments  from  Minnesota  all  from  Chicago  and 
other  eastern  points. 

Shipments  out  of  Minnesota,  in  1875 :  100,174  bushels  wheat,  3,695  barrels  flour,  2,325 
bushels  oats,  11,348  bushels  corn,  6,317  bushels  barley. 

The  four  last  named  are  the  lines  to  tbe  east  terminating  south  of  Saint  Panl  and 
Minneapolis.  The  number  of  east  lines  will  be  completed  by  mentioning  the  North- 
ern Pacitic  Railroad  running  from  Duluth  westward  through  the  counties  of  Saint 
Louis,  Carlton,  Aitkin,  Crow  Wing,  Cass,  Todd,  Wadena,  Otter  Tail,  Becker,  Clay,  to 
Moorhead,  on  the  Red  River,  and  continuing  thence  westward  through  Dakota  Terri- 
tory ;  Fargo,  opposite  Moorhead,  being  the  easternmost  point  in  Dakota.  Track  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  used  from  Diiliith  to  Northern  Pacific  Junction,  24 
miles.  Distance  from  Duluth  to  Fargo,  253  miles;  from  Northern  Pacific  Junction  to 
Fargo,  229  miles.  The  country  traversed  by  this  road  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled, 
and  shipments,  excepting  forest  products  and  merchandise  from  Duluth,  mainly  froa 
the  counties  of  Clay,  Becker,  and  Otter  Tail.     Open  to  Moorhead  in  1871. 

All  lines  whose  traffic  with  other  States  is  mainly  with  States  east  having  been 
classed  as  lines  to  the  East,  only  three  roads  are  to  be  classed  as  lines  to  tbe  Soath, 
namely :  The  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroads 
being  one  continuous  line  under  tbe  management  of  two  separate  corporations,  wboee 
principal  officers,  however,  are  the  same  men.  Using  the  same  track  out  of  Saint  Paol 
to  Mendota  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Pi^ul  Railway,  it  runs  southward 
up  the  east  side  uf  the  Minnesota  River  to  the  south  bend  near  Mankato,  and  thenoe 
Aouthwest  through  the  counties  of  Blue  Earth,  Watonwan,  Cottonwood,  Jackson,  No- 
hies,  and  farther  IhTOUgb  Iowa  t>o^\o\scs.C\X:s*    D\&tauce  from  Saint  Paul  to  Saint 
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Jame«,  in  Watonwan  County,  (terminns  of  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  part  of  road,) 
121  utiles;  from  Saint  James  to  Sioux  City,  (Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  part.)  149 
miles;  whole  length,  270  miles.  Grain  and  flour  shipments  nearly  all  northward.  Of 
2,062,300  bushels  wheat  carried  northward,  in  1875,  881,434  bushels  were  shipments 
from  stations  iu  Iowa,  548,843  bushels  of  it  were  transferred  at  Merriaro  to  the  Minne- 
apolis and  Saint  Louis  Road  for  Minneapolis,  77,522  barrelw  of  flour  were  carried,  in 
1875,  northward,  nearly  all  from  stations  in  Minnesota,  and  54,083  barrels  of  it  from 
the  mills  at  Jordan,  in  Scott  County.  Shakopee,  county-seat  of  Scott,  and  an  impor- 
tant milling  point,  is  a  station  on  this  road,  but  its  flour  goes  by  Hastings  and  Dakota 
Division. 

Movements  of  other  grains :  Oats,  carried  north,  101,349  bushels,  one-third  of  it  from 
Iowa;  com,  carried  north,  37,998  bushels,  six-sevenths  of  it  from  Iowa;  barley,  carried 
north,  25,095  bushels,  mostly  from  this  State ;  flax-seed,  carried  north,  45,809  bushels, 
four-fifths  from  Iowa.  Road  completed,  in  1870,  to  Saint  James,  and,  in  1872,  to  Sioux 
City. 

The  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railway,  running  southward  from  Minneapolis, 
west  of  the  Minnesota  River,  to  a  point  near  Carver,  in  Carver  County,  where  it  crosses 
the  river  and  connects  with  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  at  Merriam.  It  is 
as  yet  the  only  road  west  of  the  Minnesota  River  pursuing  a  southerly  direction.  Pro- 
jected through  the  counties  of  Scott,  Le  Seuer,  Waseca,  Freeborn,  to  a  connecting 
point  with  the  Central  of  Iowa  at  the  southern  boundary  line. 

Completed,  from  Minneapolis  to  Merriam,  27  miles,  in  1871.  1,311,910  bushels  wheat 
carried  by  this  road  in  1875,  all  or  nearly  all  for  Minneapolis ;  209,045  bushels  of  it 
came  from  Stillwater,  via  White  Bear,  over  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  (described  ini 
connection  with  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,)  and  726,994  bushels  were 
transferred  to  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Road  by  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
and  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division,  as  stated  above.  The  balance,  375,871  bushels, 
were  original  shipments  from  Hennepin  and  Carver  Counties. 

llie  Central  Railroad  of  Minnesota,  originally  chartered  as  the  Minnesota  and  North- 
western, (name  changed,)  runs  from  Mankato  southward  throngh  Blue  Earth  and 
Faribault  Counties  to  Wells,  a  station  in  Faribault  County  on  the  Southern  Minneeota 
Railroad.  Distance,  40  miles.  Projected  southward  to  the  State  line,  and  northward, 
via  Glencoe,  in  McLeod  County,  to  Saint  Cloud,  in  Stearns.  Completed  in  1874.  Car- 
ried in  1875,  289,531  bushels  wheat  from  stations  located  between  the  terminal  points, 
of  which  1 18,685  boshels  went  to  Mankato  and  170,846  bushels  to  Wells;  carries  oats 
and  other  grain  to  Mankato  from  all  other  stations. 

Question  14.  What  classes  of  goods  are  received  in  Minnesota  chiefly  from  Saint  Louis 
and  New  Orleans?  In  the  same  connection  please  to  state  about  what  proportion  of 
the  sugar  and  molasses  consumed  in  Minnesota,  is  received  from  Saint  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  and  what  proportion  from  the  East. 

A  few  articles,  such  as  rosin,  pitch,  castor-oil,  white  lead,  and  possibly  lard-oil  and 
wooden  ware  came  chiefly  from  those  places.  The  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses 
from  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  is  so  small  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  from  the  East,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  proportion  in 
the  absence  of  actual  statistics. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  railroads  as  carriers  of  our 
exports  aud  imports,  the  Saint  Louis  trade  is  still  largely  by  river,  and  growing  less 
in  pro[iortion  to  the  whole  business  of  the  State  as  it  grows  in  population. 

Question  15.  Of  the  total  general  merchandise  received  at  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Winona,  and  other  important  centers  of  trade,  of  the  commerce  of  which  you  can 
conveniently  gain  information,  about  what  proportion,  do  you  estimate,  comes  from 
Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  what  proportion  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  or 
direct  from  Atlantic  States  or  Atlantic  sea-ports  t 

Answer.  As  to  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  see  answer  to  the  previous  inquiry.  As 
to  the  other  points,  information  adequate  or  sufficiently  accurate  to  state  the  propor- 
tion in  figures  not  obtainable.  As  to  all  classes  of  goods  that  may  be  bought  in  east- 
em  cities,  the  merchants  in  the  three  cities  named  are  more  and  more  getting  into  the 
habit  of  making  purchases  east  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  believing  that  thereby 
they  will  obtain  goods  at  lower  rates,  and  getting  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  eastern  trip,  as  many  of  them  consider  it,  without  expense  to  themselves. 

Question  16.  Which  of  the  railroads  of  Minnesota  are  considered  exempt  from  the 
power  of  State  regulations,  under  the  rule  of  law  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  and 
in  the  charter  of  which  roads  has  the  State  retained  the  power  of  regulating  freights 
and  fjir^  ? 

Answer.  Answered  in  first  part  of  report.  When  the  tariff  law  of  1871  had  taken  ef- 
fect, the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  tne  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  freights  ana 
fares  by  virtue  of  express  grant  in  original  charter,  and  the  latter  road  (in  the  annual 
report  to  the  railroad  commissioners)  claimed  the  same  right  for  the  other  two  divis>> 
ions  by  simply  referring  to  answer  made  in  Iowa  and  Minneaota  Division  report.  Bat  this 
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featnre  of  the  qaestion  regarding  ihe  State's  right  to  re^n^late  railroads  has  not  been 
publicly  discnssed.  In  another  form  the  qnestiou  as  to  the  State's  right  to  r^alate 
IB  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  (see  decisions  in  railrntul  comioiasioo- 
ers'  third  annual  report,  of  which  copy  has  been  furnished  the  Treasury  Depaitment, 
with  first  part  of  report.) 

Question  17.  Is  the  through  business  from  Minnesota  to  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  eei< 
board  chiefly  carried  on  in  fast-freight  line  cars  of  roads  east,  of  Chicago,  or  in  oaii 
belonging  to  roads  west  of  Chicago  ? 

Answer.  Chiefly  on  fast-freight  lines  of  roads  east  of  Chicago. 

Question  18.  Please  to  present  such  illustrations  as  may  occur  to  you,  going  to  show 
the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  freight-rates  actually  charged  on 
Mississippi  Riyer  and  on  the  lakes  regulate  rail  rates. 

Answer.  No  illustrations  except  the  difference  in  the  rates  during  the  season  of  ost- 
igation  and  iu  winter,  which  is  not  caused  wholly  by  the  existence  of  water-lines. 

While  these  undeniably  tend  to  the  lowering  of  rates,  the  frequent  redactions  made 
by  rival  railway  lines  east  of  Chicago  cause  such  a  confusion  in  the  question  of  rates 
that  our  most  experienced  shippers  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  lake  rates  govern  rail  rates. 

Question  19.  Please  to  present  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  yon  may  deem  proper, 
concerning  any  facts  of  importance  relative  to  discriminating  or  ditferential  freight 
charges,  the  complaints  as  to  such  practices  in  Minnesota,  and  the  gronnd  upon  which 
the  railroads  defend  their  practices  of  this  kind. 

Please  also  state  some  of  the  evils  which  have  resulted  to  the  pnblic  generally  or  to 
particular  localities  from  discriminations  made  by  railroad  companies  in  their  freight 
charges. 

Answer.  When  the  popular  hostility  to  the  railroads  culminated  in  1874,  in  the  psa- 
sage  of  a  legislative  act  creating  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  with  qnasi-jadi- 
cifQ  powers,  and  authority  to  regulate  freights  and  fares,  the  formerly  frequent  com- 
plaints regarding  discrimination  against  localities  and  persons  ceased,  and  the  next 
winter  the  board  was  legUlated  out  of  o^ce  and  a  new  law  enacted  scarcely  equaling  the 
shadow  of  the  old  one ;  no  complaints  hare  since  been  heard.  As  to  discriminating  charges 
and  complaints  thereof  previous  to  1H74,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  joint 
railroad  investigating  committee  of  1871,  and  to  the  railroad  commissioners'  report  for 
187:{,  page  411,  copies  of  which  accompanied  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

The  injurious  practices  complained  of  were  :  First,  lower  charges  for  a  distance  to  s 
point  where  the  discriminating  road  was  brought  into  competition  with  other  roads, 
or  with  another  road,  than  for  a  part  of  the  same  distance,  placing  the  intermediate 
points  at  a  disadvantage ;  second,  unreasonable  charges  for  a  short  distance  to  another 
road,  leading  to  a  better  market,  in  order  t.o  compel  the  shipper  to  send  his  freight  to 
market  by  the  discriminating  road  ;  third,  unreasonable  charges  at  non-competing 
points,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  at  competing  points :  fourth,  lower  rat^es  to  certain 
favored  wheat-buyers,  enabling  such  to  control  the  local  market;  fifth,  permitting  rail- 
road officials  to  trade  in  grain,  with  facilities  for  shipping  superior  to  those  afl'orded 
other  shippers.  The  roads  defended  their  discriminating  charges  against  certain  points 
and  in  I'avor  of  others  by  declaring  that  competition  compelled  them  to  lower  rates 
where  lowered  in  order  to  get  the  business,  and  that  the  rates  charged  from  complain- 
ing'points  were  not  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  carrying  the  freight  obtained  from 
such  points ;  as  to  favored  shippers,  that  the  arrangement  was  supposed  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  farmers,  or  the  circumstances  frequently  justify  a  aeparture  from  the 
tariffs  in  favor  of  large  single  shipments  or  shippers. 

The  evils  were  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the  classes  of  discrimination  com- 
plained of,  and  are  too  plain  to  need  elucidation. 

Question  20.  What  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  the  surplus  products  of  Minne- 
sota do  you  estimate  to  have  been  shipped  to  States  east,  and  what  proportion  to 
States  south,  during  the  year  1874  or  1875  f  The  statistics  of  the  latest  year  of  which 
you  have  reliable  data  may  be  assumed. 

Answer.  The  total  value  of  exported  wheat,  barley,  flour,  and  lumber  in  1875  was 
(22,126,766.  No  exact  information  as  to  shipments  south,  except  of  lumber  and  wheat 
and  flour  by  river.  Assuming  that  all  the  lumber  went  south,  (though  some  of  it  went 
to  Ulinois,)  the  value  of  surplns  products  shipped  to  States  south  (lumber,  wheat,  and 
dour)  would  be  $3,096,104,  or  not  quite  14  per  cent,  of  the  foregoing $22,126,766,  leaving 
86  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  shipped  to  States  east. 

Ko  information  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  proportion  of  shipment  of  minor 
products  ea  t  or  south. 

Question  21.  Is  there  now  or  has  there  ever  been  any  law  of  Minnesota  prescribing 
the  limit  of  any  particular  charge  for  the  transportation  of  either  freight  or  passengen, 
or  for  preventing  a  greater  charge  for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance  f 

Answer.  The  tariff  law  of  1871  limited  charges.  The  railroad-commissioner  law  oi 
1874  gave  the  power  to  establish  rates  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  commissiooers, 
and  especially  prohibited  a  greater  charge  for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance.   The 
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latter  law  was  repealed  in  1875.  The  new  law  of  that  year,  still  in  force,  does  not  pre- 
scribe or  authorize  the  prescribing  of  limits  to  railroad  charges;  it  proyides  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  its  provisionB,  one  of  which  forbids  *'  nnreasonable  charges/'  and  if  such 
are  oonstrned  to  include  "a  greater  charge  for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance,"  then 
also  the  present  law  may  indirectly  be  called  a  "  law  for  preventing  a  greater  charge 
for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance." 

Question  22.  Of  the  total  amount  of  grain  shipped  sonth  from  Minnesota  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  what  proportion  was  transferred  to  railroads  and  transported  to 
the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  direct  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  f 

Answer.  The  wheat  and  flour  shipped  down  the  river  from  the  State  in  1875  amounted^ 
to 2,567,694  bnshels,  (including  flour  at  5  bushels  per  barrel,)  of  which  2/3l6,il8.'>  bushels/ 
or  90.2  per  cent.,  were  transferred  to  railroads  for  further  shipment  eastward. 

Question  23.  Please  to  give  the  rail  and  river  rates  for  the  transport  of  grain  from 
Winona  and  from  Saint  Paul  to  Saint  Louis  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  Am  to  rail  grain  rates  from  Saint  Paul  and  Winona  to  Saint  Louis,  (via  line 
west  of  the  Mississippi,)  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  has  a  through 
tariff,  of  which  no  copy  obtained ;  bnt  hardly  any  grain  shipped  by  that  route  to  Saint 
Louis  from  Minnesota.  River  rates  to  Saint  Louis  from  Winona  and  Saint  Paul, 25 
oents  per  100  pounds. 

Rail-rates  for  grain  from  Winona  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  stated  by  the  general 
freight  agent  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  to  have  been  27  cents  per  100 
pounds  throughout  the  year  over  his  road. 

By  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway:  25  cents  per  100  pounds  from 
April  to  September;  27  cents  from  September  to  end  of  year,  (see  accompanying  special 
tariffs.)  From  Saiut  Paul :  25  cents  from  April  to  September,  30  cents  from  September, 
(see  same  tariff^s.)  Rail  and  lake  and  rail  rates  to  New  York  and  to  Montreal :  no 
throogh  rail  rates  affecting  the  charge  for  distance  from  Minnesota  to  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago ;  endless  fluctuations  in  charge  for  distance  from  Chicago  eastward. 

One  of  the  fast-freight-line  agents  gave  me  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
varying  from  30  to  40  cents  per  100  i>ounds  between  March  25  and  October  1,  1875. 
Winter  rates  higher. 

No  information  regarding  rates  to  Montreal. 

Unable  to  get  lake  and  rail  rates  to  New  York  via  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  However, 
as  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  the  general  freight  a;j^nt  has  stated  that 
for  all  grain  from  Minnesota  going  east  of  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  his  road  received  the 
full  rates  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee ;  thus  the  lake  aud  rail  rates  east  by  that  road  must 
have  been  the  27  ceuts  per  100  pounds  to  the  lake— the  lake  and  rail  rates  thence  to 
point  of  destination. 

As  to  rail  rates  from  Winona  to  Du  Luth,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Supe* 
rior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  informed  me  that  he  offered  to  carry  grain  from  Winona 
to  Du  Luth  last  year  for  the  price  charged  from  Winona  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
but  received  no  freight. 

Through-freight  tariff  to  Saint  Louis  of  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Company 
forward^  herewith.  Copy  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  through  tariff  not 
obtained.    Was  told  that  there  is  no  through  tariff  to  New  Orleans. 

Copy  inclosed  of  fast-freight  Red  Line  tariff  between  Chicago  at  the  East,  all  the 
lines  having,  I  believe,  the  same  tariff  rates.  Adding  rates  to  Chicago  gives  through 
rates.    Copies  of  local  tariff  inclosed. 

The  following  should  have  been  included  under  grain  rail  rates  to  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago : 

Statement  of  rates  in  1875  furnished  by  general  freight  agent  of  West  Wisconsin 
Railway : 

In  the  year  1875.  Grain.  Floor. 

November  25  to  March  18 30  cents  per  100  pounds.  60  cents  per  barrel. 

March  18  to  June  15 25  cents  per  100  pounds.  50  cents  per  barrel. 

June  15  to  June  28 20  ceuts  per  100  pounds.  40  cents  per  barrel. 

June  28  to  September  1 20  cents  per  100  pounds.  35  oents  per  barrel. 

September  1  to  November  22 25  cents  per  100  pounds.  50  oents  per  barrel. 

The  West  Wisconsin  rates  being  all  from  Saint  Paul  (not  ttom  Winona)  to  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee. 

All  foregoing  rates  are  general  or  special  tariff  rates.  The  departures  from  them  in 
individual  cases  are,  however,  so  frequent  and  great,  that  the  tariff  rates  give  no  cor* 
rect  information  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  the  shippers  during  the  peri- 
ods of  great  activity  in  the  through  business 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1H76,  competition  between  fast-freight  lines 
cau8e<l  great  reduction  in  rates ;  so  much,  that  one  of  the  agents  stated  that  his  line  hod 
carried  freight  for  nothing  ;  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  proportion  chargeable  to  the 
distance  from  Chicago  to  the  East  of  the  rates  received  was  next  to  nothing,  and  yet 
the  tariff  showed  ordinary  rates. 
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K.-^QiMtiliijf  </  grain  of  each  kind  produced  in  Minnaota,  1860  to  1875. 


Year. 


1850 

1860 

1861  to  1864  *. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 ,., 

1875 


Wheat. 


BuMhelt. 
9,186,903 
5, 104. 433 


9. 475, 000 

7. 991, 440 

10. 014, 8;28 

15.38*2.039 
16,587.621 
15, 370, 941 
13,  467. 300 
02,059.375 
96, 400, 485 
03,  938, 179 
31, 475. 000 


Com. 


BunheU. 
0, 941. 950 
^  143, 577 


0, 056. 747 
a,  016. 010 
4. 849. 9:<6 
1. 194,  965 
5. 650. 370 
7. 076. 066 
7. 140. 045 
6, 457, 368 
7,  340, 340 
9. 5U0. 000 


Kye. 


BuMheU. 
101, 411 
086,125 


53,100 
72,2?1 
73,375 
130.938 
180,730 
96,877 
58.100 
70,000 


Oftta. 


Bwheli. 
0, 176, 000 
2.910,857 


4.370.477 

5.  e»K  8&5 

7,  831,  523 

9, 785,  959 

9, 895, 164 

10. 689,  4M 

10, 550,  7.13 

10,544,536 

10, 967. 07« 

15. 775,  000 


Barlej. 


Back- 
whML 


BusheU 
109,668 
301,539 


316. 

518. 

851. 

1.51H. 

1,697. 

1,495, 

66. 

614. 
1.585. 


715 

500 

113 

686 

007 

494 

945 

545  I 

000 


Biaheli. 

56^991 


05, 9» 

46.038 
63,30 
54.18 
49. 3» 
09.44^ 

27.es 

31,300 


*  No  alaiiatica  oolleoted  in  Minueaota. 

Tbe  figures  for  1859  are  those  of  the  United  States  census  of  1860.  Those  for  1660 
from  report  State  commissioner  of  statistics  of  that  year.  Those  for  1865, 1866»  1867,  from 
report  of  State  auditor,  to  whom  returns  for  the  three  years  named  were  made. 
For  1865  they  were  very  poor ;  wherefore  all  omitted  except  wheat.  For  same  reaaoni 
rj(e,  harley,  and  buckwheat,  omitted  for  1866,  and  rye  and  bnck wheat  for  1867.  ThoM 
for  186-<-1875  from  reports  of  State  commissioner  of  statistics,  which  office  was  re- 
eetablished  in  1869« 
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ANSWER  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  LOUISVILLE 
AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY  BY  RIVER 
AND  BY  RAIL,  BY  MR.  C.  H.  POPE,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  1876. 

^  Question  1.  Please  to  present  oomparative  statistics  as  to  freight  rates  from  Lonis- 
Yille  to  three  or  four  principal  points  in  the  Sontbern  States,  by  river  and  rail,  daring 
the  year  1875,  indicating  the  relative  rates  by  river  and  rail  during  high  and  low  water. 
Points  suggested :  Nashville,  Memphis,  Vicksburgh,  and  New  Orleans. 

Answer : 

Schedule  5. — Statement  skowing  the  arerage  river  and  rail  rates  far  the  tranepori  of  mer^ 
chandiee  of  the  same  close  from  Louieville  to  the  competitive  points  in  the  Southern  States 
during  ea^oh  month  of  the  year  1875,  together  with  the  average  stage  of  water. 

RATES  FROM  LOUISVILLE  PEE  100  POUNDS. 


To  NaUiviUe. 

To  Memphis. 

MooUm. 

Rail. 

RiTer. 

Rail. 

River. 

ClaM- 

CUa»- 

ClaM- 

Claaa— 

1 

1. 

9, 

3S 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

3. 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

4. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

1, 

25 
35 

3. 

30 
SO 

3. 

4. 

15 
15 

1. 

3. 

50 
50 
SO 
50 
50 
50 
50 

3. 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

4. 

85 
30 
30 
30 
30 
35 
SO 

1. 

35 
25 

3. 

3. 

4. 

Jftnnary  and  February 

If  aroh  aod  April 

40 
4ii 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

00 
GO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

30     15 
30  1  15 

134 
13* 

May 

Jaoe  to  Aagaat 

8<^ptember  and  October .... 
November ................. 

35 

30 

15 

35 

so'    15 

1 

131 

35 
35 

30 
30 

15 
15 

35 
25 

30  1  15 
30     15 

iii 

Deoember 

To  Vicksburgh. 

To  New  Orleans. 

Months. 

RaiL 

River. 

Rail. 

River. 

CUas- 

CUus- 

CUas— 

Chus- 

1. 

9, 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

3. 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

4. 

35 
35 
35 
35 
40 
40 

1. 
50 

3. 
40 

3. 

4. 

1. 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

3. 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

4. 

35 
35 
35 
35 
40 
35 

1. 
50 

3. 
40 

3. 

30 

4. 

Jannarv  to  Aoril 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

30 

30 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

30 

May^!:.^. ..".::;:;::..: 

June  to  Auffust 

50 

4} 

30 

30 

50 

40 

30 

30 

September  and  October .... 
ITo vember ................. 

50 
50 

40 
40 

30 
30 

30 
30 

50 
50 

40 
40 

30 
30 

30 

December .........  ........ 

91) 

The  above  rail  rates  are  taken  from  the  tariffs  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad  and  connections. 

The  Elizabeth  town  and  Paducah  Railroad,  or  the  Louisville,  Padneah  and  South- 
western Railroad,  as  it  is  now  called,  duplicated  the  rates  given  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  above,  as  both  roads  are  monopolies,  and 
have  combined  on  tariffs  to  competitive  points. 

The  river  rates  for  low  water  during  the  latter  parts  of  January  and  May  and 
throughout  the  months  of  September  and  October  were  merely  nominal,  as  boats 
could  not  take  freight  at  any  price.    A  few  light  boats  ran,  but  tbeir  high  rates,  with 
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the  iDSorance  and  extreme  ancertainty  as  to  time  of  delivery,  caused  them  to  do  abeo- 
lutely  nothing  at  competitive  points. 

In  low  water,  when  the  boats  do  anything,  their  nile  is  to  doable  or  treble  their 
rates,  or  otherwise  to  be  governed  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  example,  freigfaU 
which  at  high  water  range  from  12i  to  20  cents  would  at  low  water  be  placed  at  40  or 
50  cents. 

The  classification  of  river  freight  is  extremely  irregnlar  to  competitive  [loints. 

First  class  wonld  inclnde  mannfactored  tobacco,  furniture,  and  bulky  articles  of  thst 
nature. 

Second  class— dry  goods,  groceries,  hollow  castings,  &,c. 

Third  class.    Very  little  river  freight  is  taken  under  this  head. 

Fourth  class — bacon,  lard,  bagging,  iron,  tobacco,  (by  the  hogshead,)  dec. 

Whisky,  flour,  pork,  &.C.,  are  taken  at  so  much  per  barrel ;  plows  by  the  piece.  In 
the  table  I  have  reduced  the  rail  and  river  tariffs,  so  far  as  possible,  to  a  common  classi- 
fication, that  the  desired  comparison  may  be  made. 

Table  akotoing  depth  of  water  in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  (at  its  head)  during  ikt 

year  1875. 


Month. 


Janaary... 

Febrnary. 

March..... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October  .., 
November 
December 


Fifth  day. 

Fifteenth 
day. 

Ft  in. 

ULin. 

12    9 

6    4 

9    7 

6    3 

15    6 

12    0 

11    9 

9    3 

9    4 

8    1 

6    8 

6    9 

7    8 

11    3 

as  0 

9    0 

4  10 

3    5 

3  10 

4    5 

3    8 

8    4 

9    8 

10    6 

Twenty- 
fifth  day. 


Jtta 
4  ( 
8   C 

13  e 

8  4 

6  7 

7  11 
14  10 

7  1 

3  € 

4  11 

8  3 

9  S 


Above  taken  from  the  daily  records  made  by  B.  Durett,  comer  Fourth  and  Water 
streets. 

The  staffs  of  water  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  remarkably  i^^ood  one.  The 
water  in  the  Indiana  chute,  which  is  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel  in  the  rapids 
Qpposite  the  city,  is  two  feet  lower  than  the  canal  level. 

Our  ordinary  river-steamers  draw  from  5  to  7^  feet ;  8  feet  of  water  in  the  chate  is 
considered  a  good  stage.  There  are  some  light  flat-boats  and  small  orafts,  however, 
that  can  run  in  3  feet  of  water. 

Question  2.  A  statement  showing  the  total  tonnage  shipped  south  and  received  froiB 
the  Sonth  by  river  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  (Mr.  Fink  will  present  the  facts 
as  to  tonnage  by  rail.)  * 

Answer.  There  is  no  record  kept  of  the  freight  received  and  shipped  by  river  except 
npon  the  shipping-books  of  the  various  steamers.  Our  board  of  trade,  at  its  mciit 
flourishing  stage,  did  not  separate  the  river  from  the  rail  items  either  in  exports  or  im- 
ports. 

~  I  send  herewith  all  of  the  published  reports  of  the  board,  and  inclose  also  two  tables 
(see  Exhibit  B,)  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  city  from  1865  to  1873.  These 
schednles  I  have  compiled  from  the  published  and  unpnblished  documents  of  the  hoard, 
and  they  contain  all  the  statistical  information  which  exists  upon  the  subject. 

The  imports  and  exports  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  are  very  per- 
fectly exhibited  in  the  annual  reports  of  that  company,  and  they  are  the  most  perfect 
get  of  statistics  for  the  ground  which  they  touch  upon  in  the  whole  city.  I  inclose 
copies  of  all  these  reports  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  viz,  for  l866-'67, 1867- 
'68,  1869-70,  and  1874-75.  I  have  also  compiled  two  tables  (see  Exhibit  C)  show- 
ing the  imports  and  exports  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  from  1866  to 
1875. 

Any  information  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  set  forth  in  these  railroad  reports  for- 
warded for  years  other  than  they  represent,  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  ofllcitl 
copies  kept  on  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  road  at  this  point. 

Question  3.  Please  t-o  present  statistics  showing  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Louisville 
each  year  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  also  the  statistics  of  shipments  of 
cotton  from  Louisville  to  points  north  and  east  of  Louisville. 

Schedule  X  Number  of  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Louisville  by  river  and  rail  from 
1850  to  1875. 

Answer.  As  the  information  upon  this  head  has  been  collated  from  various  sources, 
each  iucomplete.  I  present  tables  showing  the  total  information,  and  leave  to  the  de- 
partment Buoh  classificaliou  of  this  knowledge  as  will  best  subserve  Its  requirements. 
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Table  1. — Showing  the  total  imports  and  erport$  of  cotton,  taken  from  hoard  of  trade  reporU. 


Dato. 


From  March  31.  IMS.  to  April  1, 1666 

From  March  31. 1866.  to  April  1, 1867 

From  March  31, 1867.  to  April  1,  It^ 

From  March  31,  lt«68,  to  April  1, 18t>9 

From  March  31, 1869.  to  April  1. 1870 

From  March  31. 1870.  to  Aoipist  31. 1870  ... 
From  Aagast  31, 1870.  to  September  1. 1871 
From  August  31. 1871,  to  September  1. 1878 
From  August  31, 1872,  to  September  1, 1873 


Imports. 


56,838 
79,1««^ 
156.602 
136,958 
151. 635 
58,656 
3S3.551 
SOI.  734 
833.  I5t2 


Exporta. 


34.461 

77.399 
158.945 
137.509 
150.40>7 

57.  74-i 
318.964 
901.345 
839.583 


Tablk  2. — Showing  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  hg  months  from  Septmnber^  1870, 

to  Novemhery  1873,  inclusive. 


Months. 


1870. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1871. 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 

September 

October 

November , 

December 

1879. 

January  

February 


Imported. 

1 
Exported.  1 

6.410 

6.635 

97.586 

96.194 

40,880 

41,394 

47»154 

45^994 

48.569 

54,490 

58.351 

47. 910 

36,394 

34.950 

9:1.868 

95.990 

14,881 

16.966 

8.844 

8,499 

6.399 

6,6n  ( 

4,959 

4.805 

3,589 

3.430 

96,869 

96.444 

98,160 

99.998  ' 

33,750 

34,958 

31,990 

99.855 

95,439 

95.499 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August  

September 

Octrtber 

November 

December 

187J. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June ■ 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November* 


Imported. 


17.499 

16. 767 

5.781 

8.892 

9,535 

1,305 

4,364 

23,825 

99.765 

32,199 


9P,961 

9i,473 

92.032 

94.939 

12,725 

19.776 

9,489 

8.618 

9,070 

15, 417 

35,987 


Bzpmted. 


17.503 

15^904 

5,488 

8,549 

9,405 

1,466 

3.789 

91,087 

99.207 

98,897 


36,996 
99,668 
91.106 
94,693 
19,350 
13.456 
10.997 
8,617 
7,759 
16,311 
36,339 


*  The  records  of  the  board  of  trade  stop  at  this  point 

Table  Z,— Showing  amounts  of  cotton  received  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad, 

Julg  1, 1866,  to  Januarg  30»  1875. 

1866-'67 71,808 

18e7-'68 130,194 

1868-'69 144,389 

1869-'70 164,577 

1870-71 295,990 

1H71-72 207,492 

1^72-73 222,720 

l«73-74 286,946 

1874-75 214,442 

Remarks. — ^Tbere  is  no  ootton  shipped  from  this  point  over  the  Lonisyille  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  Of  the  exports  over  that  road  for  nine  years  (Exhibit  C)  we  find 
but  16  bales. 

Tablb  4. — From  the  reports  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  showing  overland  movement 


Ending  September  1, 1874 

Ending  September  1,  1875 

September  1, 1875,  to  February  99, 1876 


Shipped  from  Louisville  north  and  east 
by  railroad. 


67,944 
45,908 


110,733 
116,997 


91,189 
99.051 


5 


\ 


199.966 
19U97t 
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An  inspection  of  tables  1  and  4  shows  that  the  first  board  of  trade  year,  the  cotton 
exchange  year,  and  the  Loaisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  year  end  in  different  months. 
Most  of  the  cott.on  moving  throngh  Lonisville,  so  moves  from  September  tu  April. 

The  movements  for  July  and  August  are  comparatively  small  and  very  nearly  ani- 
form,  so  that,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  we  may,  without  serions  error,  take  the 
railroad  year  and  the  cotton  exchange  year  as  ending  at  the  same  time. 

An  approximation  to  the  river  receipts  up  to  1873  might  be  obtained  by  sabtractiag 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  receipts  from  the  tot«ls  for  the  various  years. 
Or,  so  far  as  table  2  extends,  the  board  of  trade  years  may  be  redaeed  to  the  railroid 
standard. 

At  present  oar  river  receipts  and  shipments  are  very  small,  and  will  about  connter* 
balance  each  other.  From  oar  cotton  factors  I  learn  that  the  total  reeeipt^  by  river  of 
cotton  for  1875  were  only  about  1,000  bales.  They  shipped  about  this  amount  by  river 
to  Cincinnati  and  the  East. 

The  National  Cotton  Exchange  mentions  in  its  reports  "amonnt  of  cotton  received 
at  Cincinnati  by  river."  Should  noc  this  amount  be  inclnded  in  the  general  cotton 
movement  through  Lonisville,  as  it  all  passes  and  stops  at  this  point,  and  some  of  it  is 
transferred  heref  This  transfer,  however,  would  be  included  nnder  the  railroad  ship- 
ments. 

The  receipts  at  Cincinnati  by  river,  as  mentioned  in  the  National  Cotton  Exchange 
report  from  September  1,  1875,  to  Febrnary  29, 1875,  were  34,086  bales. 

Qnestton  4.  Please  to  define  on  a  cheap  map  the  area  of  the  sarplas  tobacco-prodne- 
ing  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  means  of  a  blue  line,  and  the  limits  of 
the  section  from  which  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Lonisville  by  means  of  a  red  line,  and  also 
present  such  statistics  as  yoa  have  at  command  showing  the  increase  of  the  tobaceo- 
crop  of  the  West  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Answer.  The  area  of  the  surplus  tobacco-producing  region  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  includes,  as  I  understand  it,  the  area  of  the  tobacco-prod  act  ng  region  whose 
product  is  not  shipped  to  Lonisville.  Referring  to  the  section  of  country  inclosed  in 
the  black  line  on  the  map,  (see  reference-book,  page  25,)  which  represents  this  area,  it 
will  be  seen  to  i nclude  Sonthern  M issourt  and  Northeastern  Arkansas.  Of  these  sections^ 
as  well  as  of  West  Virginia,  and  those  portions  of  Kentacky  and  Tennessee  composed 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  they 
are  bat  sparsely  settled,  and  tobacco  is  grown  only  in  limited  quantities  for  home  oon- 
sumptioa  and  not  as  a  commercial  product.  As  they  are,  however,  produoing-regioos, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  include  them. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Eastern  Kentacky  are  all  tobacco-prod acing  regions^ 
though  the  same  attention  has  not  been  given  to  its  caltare  as  in  Western  Kentucky. 
It  is,  however,  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  these  sections  being  included  in 
this  area.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  fiue  leaf  tobacco,  similar  to  that 
raised  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  can  be  grown  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  and  the  increase 
of  the  product  in  that  section  ban  been  si  material  as  to  be  worthy  of  note.  Prior  to 
1861  Tennessee  was  noted  as  a  great  tobacco-growing  State,  but  repeated  planting  of 
this  staple  has  exhausted  the  soil  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  its  cnlture  unremaoers- 
tive,  and  hence  it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  supplanted  by  cotton  and  grain.  In  s 
similar  manner  the  soil  of  West  Virginia  has  been  injared  till  tobacco  there  is  losing 
its  position  as  the  most  important  crop. 

The  section  from  which  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Louisville  is  indicated  by  the  bine 
shading,  and  requires  some  explanation. 

The  vicissitudes  of  commercp^  variations  in  freight  tariffs,  high  and  low  water  in  dsT' 
igable  streams,  or  other  causes  operating  on  facilities  for  marketing  this  product^  send- 
ing it  to  one  place  in  one  season  and  to  another  the  next,  render  it  impossible  to  defioe 
this  area  with  absolute  certainty.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  observations, 
which  embrace  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  informed  tobacco  merchants  of  Lonis* 
ville,  and  which  will  aid  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  tobacco  movement  which 
centers  at  this  point. 

The  division  into  districts,  noted  in  the  article  on  tobacco  for  1875,  (see  reference- 
book,  page  18,)  is  the  one  commonly  accepted  among  the  dealers. 

1.  The  Paducah  or  western  district  ships  about  three-fourths  of  its  prodact  to  Padn- 
cah  direct.  About  one^fourth  is  shipped  to  Lonisville,  principally  from  Marshall,  Cal- 
loway, Fulton,  and  Hickman  Counties. 

2.  The  Ohio  River  district  ships  principally  to  Louisville. 

3.  The  Lower  Green  River  district  ships  principally  to  Louisville  also.  In  this  dis- 
trict, however,  the  tobacco  raised  in  Henderson,  Union,  and  Daviess  Counties  is  largely 
stemmed  by  local  factories  and  exported  direct.  The  balance  is  redried  at  Henderson 
and  forwarded  to  this  point.    ^ 

4.  From  the  Green  River  district  the  tobacco  comes  chiefly  to  Lonisville. 

5.  Also  from  the  Upper  Green  River  district 

6.  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  controls  most  of  the  tobacco  from  the  Clarksville  distriet 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  stemmed  in  this  region  and  shipped  direct  to  the  East  or 
£ixported.    A  very  sligUt  fraction  dads  its  way  to  Louisvilla. 
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7.  Loainville  handle*  larsely  the  prodnct  of  the  CamberlaDd  Rirer  district. 

6.  The  Owen  and  Kentucky  River  district  dividee  itssbipmenta  about  equally  between 
lionisville  and  Cincinnati. 

9, 10)  and  11.  The  Br>one  Connty,  the  Pendleton  County,  and  the  Mason  County  dla- 
tricts  send  their  tobacco  almost  entirely  to  Cincinnati. 

The  annual  reviews  of  the  tobacco  market,  (see  referenoe^book,  pages  4  to  25,)  give 
the  most  complete  crop-fet  itisties  that  I  am  able  to  present. 

In  this  city  there  are  nineteen  manufactories  of  tobacco. 

I  am  informed  by  Col.  J.  F,  Bnckner,  of  the  internal  revenue  department,  that  the  tax 
paid  on  tobacco  from  July  1, 1875,  to  January  8, 1876,  was  1^9,482.37;  and  from  Jan- 
uary 8  to  April  1,  1876,  it  was  $330,578.53. 

Question  5.  Please  to  present  a  sohedule  showing  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
principal  and  other  commodities  of  the  commerce  of  Louisville  during  the  year  1875, 
specifying  in  the  order  of  magnitude  the  principal  articles  and  including  all  the  rest 
under  the  title  **  all  other  articles."  Please  to  mention  in  the  relative  order  of  impor- 
tance the  chief  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  Louisville. 

Answer.  Table  of  manufactoring  indoatries  in  relative  order  of  importance  for  1875 : 

Indastries.  Prodnet  for  187&. 

1.  Pork  packing 4 $8,141,000 

2.  Tobacco,  ping,  fine-cut,  smoking,  and  cigars 4,231,300 

3.  Fermented  liquors  and  spirits 4,225,000 

4.  HTdranlic  cement 2,600,000 

5.  Tanneries 2.186,000 

«.  Founderies 1,950,000 

7.  Furniture,  (including  chairs) 1,875,000 

8.  Amcultural  implements 1,850,000 

9.  Flour 1,764,000 

10.  Doors,  blinds,  sash,  Ac 1,430,000 

11.  Ready-made  clothing 1,250,000 

12.  Book-binding  and  publishing ],0(K),000 

13.  Stone  and  marble  works • 925,000 

14.  Pipe,(Kasand  water) 850,000 

15.  Lumber 825,000 

16.  Mineral  oils  and  lard 775,000 

17.  Bridge-building 750,000 

18.  Picture-frames,  show-cases,  and  molding 675,000 

19.  Rolling-mills 642,000 

20.  Bagging  and  rope 610,000 

21.  Saddles  and  harness 600,000 

22.  Candles  and  soap 582,000 

23.  Woolen-mills - 570,000 

24.  Boots  and  shoes 500,000 

25.  Paper-mills 600,000 

26.  All  other  manufactures 9,945,000 

Total 51.250.300 

80  far  as  the  industrial  interests  of  Louisville  are  concerned,  the  above  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  inquiry  within  the  time  given  me  from  available  data. 

In  reganl  to  the  purely  commercial  interests  of  our  city,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
refer  to  tables  (Exhibit  B)  of  imports  and  exports,  to  the  published  reports  (sent  here- 
with) of  our  board  of  trade,  to  infonnation  contained  in  Exhibit  C,  to  facts  given  in 
answer  to  miestion  21,  and  to  the  review  of  Louisville's  condition,  given  in  the  pamph- 
lets entitled  *<Annual  review  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Louisville,  by  John  Clarka 
Sl  Brother,"  and  '*  Kentucky  and  Louisville,"  both  of  which  are  sent  herewith. 

From  all  of  these  sources  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  Lonis- 
Tille  as  a  point  of  exchange  and  distribution,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  exchanges 
made  here. 

Question  6.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  received  at  Lonisville  during  the  year  1875, 
how  many  tons  were  receive<l  by  the  Ohio  River  from  points  above,  and  how  many 
tons  were  received  from  mines  in  the  State  of  Kentucky?  Also,  the  quantity  of  cotd 
received  by  rail  from  the  States  of  Illinuis  and  Indiana, 
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Answer.  The  total  qnaotity  of  ooal  received  at  Lonisville  by  varioaa  routes  was,  for 
the  year  1875.  as  follows : 


Kind. 


Pittsbnrfifh  lamp 

Pittsbnrgh  tint , 

Kentucky  coal,  (varions  mines) 

Pomeroy 

Kanawha 

Cannel 

Anthracite,  (2,600  tons) 


Total 


How  received. 


River 

....do 

Rail.. 

River 

....do 

....do 

RaU.. 


Amouit 


BiuMm, 

31,717.000 

d,  030, 000 

1,496.900 

700,000 

100,000 

60,000 

78, 4» 


36,184,333 


Onr  coal  (anthracite  excepted)  is  always  bought  and  sold  by  the  bushel.  The  above 
figures  may  be  reduced  to  pounds,  at  the  rate  ot  seventy-six  pounds  to  the  busbeL 

There  is  practically  no  coal  whatever  received  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  A  lew 
atraggling  car-loads  might  get  across  the  bridge  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  not  enough 
to  affect  the  trade  of  a  single  dealer,  much  less  the  city  market.  Five  thousand  boshSi 
would  probably  cover  the  annual  receipts  from  these  sources.  In  167:i,  when  we  had 
a  short  coal  famine,  a  small  amount  of  Indiana  coal  was  forced  into  the  market  froin 
that  cause,  but  the  import  even  then  did  not  exceed  :^,000  bushels.  Probably  it  did 
not  reach  that  amount. 

Our  home  mines  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  source  of  sop- 
ply  in  the  future. 

Of  the  Pomeroy  coal  mentioned  above,  two-thirds  was  sold  to  steamboats  and  nerer 
came  into  the  city.    It  was  simply  received  here  and  sold  from  here. 

The  other,  then,  was  consumed  in  Louisville.  There  was  also  received  at  this  port 
780,000  bushels  of  Pittsburgh  coke  during  1875. 

Of  the  cannel-coal  above  mentioned,  our  gas-works  used  two-thirds,  balance  ooo- 
sumed  in  the  city. 

Question  7.  Of  the  total  coal  received  at  Louisville,  what  proportion  is  consomodat 
that  point,  and  wbat  proportion  is  shipped  below  f 

Answer.  The  coal  shipped  below  in  1875  was  as  follows : 

Pittsburgh  lump 2O,7OU,000 

Pittsburgh  nut 1,090,000 

Total 21.790,000 

From  the  table,  in  answer  to  previous  question,  we  find  that — 

Total  coal  received  1875  was 36,184.332 

Amount  shipped  below 21,790,000 

Consumed  at  Louisville 14,394,33S 

This  amount  was  divided  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh  lump 11,017,000 

Pittsburgh  nut 940,000 

Kentucky  coal 1,49B,900 

Pomeroy 700,000 

Kanawha 100,000 

Cannel 60,000 

Anthracite 78,432 

Total 14.394,33« 

The  amount  of  coke  shipped  below  was  600,000  bushels,  leavinijr  for  consumption 
here,  (1875,)  180,000  bushels. 

The  coal  shipped  below  is  not  so  shipped  by  Louisville  firms,  but  by  the  Pittsbnreh 
miners  direct.  It  is  all,  however,  gauged  at  this  point,  (with  the  exception  of  a  littw 
Pomeroy,  which  is  measured  at  Cincinnati,)  so  that  ports  below  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  buy  coal  by  Louisville  gauge. 

I  append  a  t.able  showing  the  total  amonnt  of  coal  which  has  come  out  of  iho  Mo- 
Don^abela  River  since  1844.  This  river  furnishes  the  coal-supply  for  the  entire  nve^ 
Bection  of  the  West  and  Southwest  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 
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Of  tbe  wbole  qnantity  thns  mined  abont  three-fifths  stop  as  Lonisville. 

One-fifth  is  left,  hero  for  conHuuiption  and  the  reniaiuiug  two-fifths  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will 
ahow  how  immensely  the  coal-trade  has-grown  dnring  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence. 

Our  table  of  Louisville  consnmptioD  above  given  shows  that  Kentucky  coal  con- 
tributes one-tenth  of  the  total  coal  consumed  here. 

Total  amount  of  coal  shipped  out  of  the  Monongabela  River  from  1844  to  1875 — 
taken  from  the  records  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

Year.  Baahels. 

1844 2,737,150 

1845 4,60.5,185 

1846 7,605,185 

1847 9,546,1-27 

1848 9,«l8,36l 

1849 9,708,507 

1850 12,297,767 

1851 12,528,228 

1852 14,839,341 

1853 i 15,716,367 

1854 17,716,367 

1855 22.2:^,009 

1856 8,588,005 

1857 28,973,596 

1858 1 25,696,168 

1859 28.286,281 

1860 37,947,732 

1861 20,865,722 

1862 18,583,9.56 

1863 26,444,252 

1804 3.5,070,916 

1835 39,  .522, 792 

1866 42,615,:M)0 

1867 30,072,766 

1868 45,301,000 

1869 52,512,600 

1870 57,576,400 

1871 48, 621,  .TOO 

1872 54,208,800 

1873 55,113,495 

1874 65,8.S1,700 

1875 61,409,000 

Tbe  preceding  tables  and  information  on  this  subject  I  have  collated  from  our  coal- 
dealers  and  coal-gangers,  as  there  are  none  but  private  records  kept  ou  tbe  subject. 

Question  8.  What  are  the  present  rates  of  toll  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
both  on  ascending  and  descending  tonnage  f 

Answer.  The  tolls  on  ascending  and  descending  tonnage  are  the  same.  Present  rates, 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  canal  office,  are :  Ten  cents  per  ton,  registered  ton- 
nage, for  steamers  and  model  barges. 

Eight  cents  per  ton,  computed  tonnage,  on  square  barges.  Five  dollars  is  tbe  least 
charge  for  opening  the  locks. 

On  small  tugs  (7  to  20  tons)  and  on  small  fla^boals  (10  to  20  tons)  the  charge  is  $5 
eiich,  whether  they  pass  singly  or  in  tows. 

About  fifteen  of  tnese  small  vessels  may  be  locked  thnmgh  at  once. 

These  rates  were  adopted  on  receipt  of  the  letter  from  tbe  Secrefury  of  War  to  tbe 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  date  of  January  21,  1875. 

Question  9.  Please  to  present  any  facts  at^your  command  in  regard  to  reduction  made 
dnring  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  tolls  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal. 

Answer.  Before  the  transfer  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  to  the  Government 
the  rates  of  toll  were :  Fifty  cents  per  ton,  registered  tonnage,  on  steamers  and  model 
barges ;  three  cents  per  superficial  foot  on  square  barges  loaded  with  salt  or  produce ; 
two  cents  per  superficial  foot  on  sqnare  barges  otherwise  loaded ;  and  one  cent  per 
superficial  foot  on  sqnare  barges  empty.  Small  barges  and  tugs  were  charged  regularly 
by  their  tonnage  instead  of  the  price. 

The  rates  made  by  tbe  Oovemment  on  taking  charge  of  the  oanalJune  10, 1874,  were : 
Ten  cents  per  ton  on  steamers, registered  tonnage;  five  cents  per  ton  on  square  barges, 
calculated  tonnage;  five  cents  per  ton  on  model  barges,  registered  tonnage;  three  dol- 
lars for  openiog  the  locks;  and  three  dollars  each  for  tugs  and  small  miscellaneous 
barg'S. 

Tbe  present  rates  of  toll  (see  answer  to  question  B)  were  adopted  on  January  21, 
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1875.    For  recent  changes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  see  printed  article  in 
reference-book,  page  44. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  the  tolls- have  always  been  the  same  on  ascending  ton- 
nage and  descending  tonnage ;  secondly,  that  the  Government  rates  of  toll  are  thestDM 
fbr  vessels  whether  empty  or  loaded. 

The  present  plan  of  making  no  difference  in  favor  of  empty  vessels*  canses  some  barges 
to  be  laid  np  below  the  canal  for  **  falls  water."  Some  boating  men  think  that  the 
revenue  won  Id  be  largt-r  if  the  tolls  on  empty  barges  were  red  need,  as  in  former  tiin«. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  substantiated  without  trying  the  experiraenr.  To  allow 
barges  to  be  towed  over  the  falls  the  water  must  be  at  least  thirty  inches  higher  thin 
Is  required  for  steamers.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Indiana 
chute  is  but  60  feet  wide.  The  additional  depth  is  required  to  prevent  the  oatside 
bargee  of  the  tow  from  striking  the  rocks. 

(Note. — At  the  present  Government  rates,  the  toll  on  a  sqnare  barge  is  abont  $19.  At 
first  Government  rates  it  was  about  |12.50.  The  old  rate  of  the  canal  company  made 
it  150  or  S^.) 

Question  10.  What  is  the  average  time  consumed  in  passing  steamers  throngh  the 
XiOuisville  and  Portland«Canal  t 

Answer.  Abont  two  hours.  The  elements  which  enter  fnto  the  computation  of  this 
quantity,  however,  are  so  variable  that  it  is  hard  to  get  an  exact  result.  A  steamer 
may  be  passed  through  both  chambers  of  the  lock  in  one  hour.  But  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  use  both  chambers  in  low  water.  In  extreme  low  water  there  is  a  difference  in 
level  between  the  lower  river  and  canal  of  26  feet.  When  this  difference  obtains,  the 
lockage  is  effected  by  two  operations,  the  upper  chamber  giving  a  rise  or  fai}\  of  12  feet, 
and  the  lower  one  of  14  feet.  When  the  difference  between  the  canal  and  lower  river 
ia  12  feet,  or  less,  the  lockage  may  be  accomplished  in  one  chamber.  Of  conrse,  iu  such 
in&tances,  the  labor  and  time  required  are  but  half  as  great  as  when  both  chambers  are 
used.  In  the  above  estimate  one  hour  is  allowed  for  traversing  the  canal  (2|  miles) 
and  one  hour  for  lockage.  This  is  a  fair  average  when  the  canal  has  an  ordinary  stage 
of  water,  and  is  not  abnormally  obstructed. 

Question  11.  What  is  the  average  time  of  passing  coal  and  other  barges  throngh  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal? 

Answer.  Abont  three  or  four  hours.  This  is  a  more  uncertain  qnantlty  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  Under  favorable  circumstances  a  tow  of  barges  should  pass  through  the 
canal  very  nearly  as  fasc  as  a  steamer.  The  lock-chambers  will  hold  six  barges  at  tha 
same  time,  and  with<snfQcient  help  to  handle  th^m,  the  time  of  their  lockage  sfaoDid 
not  exceed  that  of  a  steamer.  In  this,  as  in  the  previous  answer,  the  stages  of  water 
in  the  canal  and  river  are  important  elements.  Barges  are  generally  dropped  tbroagb 
the  canal  by  band,  and  I  understand  that  some  delays  have  taken  place  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  force  to  manage  the  tows  while  in  transit.  Another  cause  of  delay  bai 
been  observed  in  the  blockading  of  the  canal  by  overcrowding  it  with  barges. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  the  printed  article  already  mentioned,  (see  page  44  of 
reference-book,)  which  was  clipped  from  the  Louisville  Conrier-Jonrnal  of  Apiil  H 
1876. 

Question  12.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time  t 

Answer.  Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  canal  to  the  Gk>vernment,  the  books  and 
records  of  the  company  were  kept  at  the  Savings  Bank  of  Louisville.  The  treasarer 
of  that  institution  informs  me  that  on  the  lOtb  day  of  June,  1874,  all  of  the  book», 
records,  documents,  vouchers,  printed  matter,  &.C.,  whatever,  were  duly  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Tayler,  Chief  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  was  authorised  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  are  now  among  the  archives  at  Washington,  so  that  an  authentic 
examination  into  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  is  impossible  from  this  point. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  consulted  Captain  McKenzie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
canal  corps,  and  who  has  endeavored  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  cuet  of  thii 
work.    His  figures  are  as  follows : 

Total  cost  of  the  canal  to  the  old  canal  company  up  to  1866,  taken  from 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  chief  engineer $1, 825, 403 

Since  which  time  the  Government  has  furnished  the  following : 

In  1868  and  '6D,  (this  amount,  probably,  does  not  show  in  the  books  at 
Washington  against  the  canal,  as  it  was  an  appropriation  for  river  and 

harbor  improvements  and  used  for  canal) 263,900 

In  1H70,  canal-appropriation 250,000 

In  1871,  canal  appropriation 450.000 

lu  1872,  canal-appropriation 300,000 

In  15*73,  canal-appropriation 100,000 

In  1875,  canal-appropriation,  (part  of  this  is  still  on  hand  unused) 100,000 

Total  cost  of  canal  to  present  time ^ ..      3,288,603 
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Of  this  the  Government  has  appropriated  ^1 , 463 JSOO,  cash,  direct.  When  the  pur- 
chase of  the  canal  was  effected  the  United  States  also  assumed  the  pt^nient  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  |1,172,000,  so  ti^at  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  to  the  Qovernment  has 
been  |-^,6:)5,20O. 

There  is  at  the  canal-office  here,  among  its  papers,  a  full  set  of  published  reports  of 
the  old  canal  compfiny  from  1826  to  1867.  Tbey  are,  however,  in  such  a  shape  that  au 
accnrate  estimate  of  the  cost  could  hardly  be  obtained  from  them. 

I  have  herewith  copied  the  financial  statement  from  one  of  these  reports — ^the 
eighteenth  annual  report,  made  December  31,  1842: 

LimUville  and  Portland  Canal  Company^  t»  general  aecauntf  Dr, 

Balance  cash  in  treasury  January  1, 1842 $54,440  14 

Received  for  canal  tolls  in  1842 95,005  10 

Total 149,445  24 

Cr. 

Paid  dividend  No.  17 .'. $50,000  00 

Paid  balance  of  dividend  No.  15  to  United  States 20,314  00 

Paid  incidental  expenses  of  law-charges,  taxes,  salaries,  &o 1,882  31 

Paid  expenses  on  the  canal 16,950  30 

Balance  cash  in  treasury 60,298  6^ 

149,445  24 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  division  of  canal  expenses  Is  not  given  in  items 
of  running  expenses,  cost  of  improvements,  Ac.,  so  that  an  estimate  only  could  be 
made  and  that  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

There  is  probably  a  copy  of  this  set  of  reports  }n  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  or 
War  Department. 

The  Treasury  Department  audited  the  accounts  and  took  charge  of  the  documents 
when  the  transfer  was  made,  bnt  the  canal  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  to  that  Department  all  reports  of  its  finances  and  operations  are  at  pres- 
ent forwarded. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  get  from  this  point  any  information  contained  in  these  re- 
Iiorts  such  information  can,  of  conrst*,  iBadily  be  obtained. 

Question  13.  What  railway-routes  from  Lonrsville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  make  com- 
mon rates  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia,  toifew  York,  and  to  Boston,  respectively  T 

Answer.  Ist.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  B;iltimore  for 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  thence  via  boat  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tuNew  York  or 
Boston,  or  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  Erie  for  New 
York. 

2d.  Jefferson ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  with  Pittsburgh^  Cincinnati, 
and  Saint  Lonis,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York« 

3d.  Lonisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  with  Big  Sandy  steamers  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Norfolk,  tbeuee  via  vessels  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  or  Boston. 

4tb.  The  Lonisville  and  Cincinnati  mail  line  of  steamers,  in  connection  with  rail 
and  river  at  Cincinnati,  will  give  the  same  rates  to  above  points  on  through-bills 
of  lading. 

(NoTK. — Most  lines  givisg  through-rates  to  New  York  will  do  the  same  for  Boston,  in 
conjunction  with  Long  Island  Sound  steamers  or  via  rail  from  New  York.) 

Above  information  collected  from  ticket  agents  of  the  various  roads  at  this  point.  I 
send  tariff  (Exhibit  D)  which  shows  the  comuHin  rates  giveu  by  the  four  mentioned 
routes  to  the  various  points  on  which  tbey  combine.  These  rates  are  identical  with 
the  fas^freight  tariffs  given  by  the  agents  at  this  point. 

Question  14.  Mention  the  fast-freight  lines  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise from  Louisville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboanl ;  also  the  roads  over  which  each  line 
is  operated  and  section  of  the  country  reached  by  each  line. 

Answer.  Fast -freight  lines  operating  between  Lonisville  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
with  roads  operated  over  and  section  of  country  reached  by  each  line  : 

1.  Union  Line, — Jefferson  ville,  Madimm  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  line  reaches  South- 
em  and  Central  Indiana,  Central  Ohio,  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  City. 

2.  Merchauta'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. — Jefferson  ville,  Madison  and  Indian- 
apolis; Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Indianapolis,  (Bee  Line,)  Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central,  Hudson  River,  Bost<m  and  Albany,  and  New  England  Railroads. 
This  line  passes  through  Southern  and  Eastern  Indiana,  Northern  Ohio,  the  so-called 
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"  Western  Resrrve/'  (^  gretit  bntter  and  cbeeRe  prodncin^  rej^ion,)  NorthwcBtern  PMin- 
Bylvania,  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  Central  New  York,  and  Central  Mm- 
BacbuMetfH,  from  west  to  east. 

3.  Great  JfesUrn  Dispatch. ^Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  tod 
Erie  Railroads.  Passes  tbrouj^h  Southern  Indiana,  dia^^oually  across  Ohio  from  sootli- 
"West  to  northeast,  oil  and  coal  regions  of  Northwestern  PennsjlvAnia,  and  Southern 
New  York. 

4.  JVhite  Line. — Same  as  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

5.  Canada  Southern  Line, — Jeffereonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis ;  Indianapolis, 
Pern  and  Chicago;  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  ;  Canada  Southern,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Hudson  River,  and  New  England  Railroads.  Passes  through  Central  Indians 
from  south  to  north,  grain -producing  regions  of  Southern  OutArio  to  Buffalo,  aod 
thence  same  as  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

6.  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line. — Same  as  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company,  ex- 
cept from  Albany  to  Boston  via  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad.  Section  of  country  reached 
same  as  by  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

7.  Continental  Line. — Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroads.  Reaches  Southern  In- 
diana and  Southern  Ohio  throngh  the  coal  and  mining  regions  of  Southeastern  Ohio, 
oil  regions  of  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Central  Maryland,  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore. 

(NoTK. — The  bnsinessof  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company  is  almost 
wholly  from  east  to  west  here.  It  takes  comparatively  very  little  eastern  freight  for 
the  seaboard  from  Louisville.) 

Question  15.  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped  from  Louisville  to  Uie 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  shipped  by  fast-freight  line  cars  f 

Answer.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  tonnage  shipped  by  the  fast-freigbt  lines,  except 
the  daily  books  of  the  companies.  They  make  no  summaries  and  pnblish  no  reports, 
and  their  policy  seems  to  be  to  prevent  investigations  into  their  business.  Hence,  the 
answer  to  the  above  inquiry  is  an  estimate  based  upon  personal  interviews  and  opinions. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  through  freight  from  Louisville  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  placed  by  shippers  directly  in  the  hands  of  fast-freight  lines;  of  the  remaining  fourth, 
that  which  is  shipped  by  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  mail-line  of  steamers,  is  almost 
wholly  turned  over  to  fast-freight  cars  at  Cincinnati. 

The  regular  freight  agents  of  the  various  roads  take  eastern  freight  and  give  through 
receipts  from  this  point,  but  they  charge  fast- freight  rates,  and  the  fasst-freigbt  ean 
ultimately  get  hold  of  most  of  it,  as  all  the  lines  which  carry  eastern  through  freight 
are  co  operative.  See  answers  to  questions  16  and  14  and  note  concerning  Merchantr' 
Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

Question  16.  Of  the  fast-freight  lines  oiierating  east  from  Lonisville,  please  to  men- 
tion the  companies  which  are  co-operative,  that  is,  composed  of  cars  owned  by  railroad 
companies;  nnd  which  non  co-operative,  that  is  owned  by  individuals  or  corporations 
other  than  railroad  companies. 

Answer.  All  of  the  fast-freight  lines  operating  east  from  Louisville  are  co-operatire 
except  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company,  which  corporation  owns  the 
cars  it  operates. 

Question  17.  Please  to  present  any  general  statistics  at  your  command  illustrating 
the  growth  of  commerce  between  the  Western  and  Southern  States  via  Louisville. 

Answer.  The  only  statistics  we  have  on  this  point  are  those  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  and  of  the  Bridge  Company.  They,  however,  furnish  but  partial 
elements  in  the  computation. 

Reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  remarks  in  answer  to  questions  19,  ^,  and  33, 
as  bearing  generally  upon  this  subject. 

The  schedules  of  exports  and  imports  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
shown  in  Exhibit  C,  give  us  these  facts : 

First.  Tlie  imports  of  general  merchandise  via  that  road  attained  a  maximum,  in  the 
year  of  187!i^'73,  of  58,000,000  pounds,  thus  being  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  they  were 
six  years  previous. 

Secondly.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  exports  of  general  merchandise 
were  the  highest  in  1871-'72,  being  then  288,000,000  pounds,  or  four  times  as  large  u 
in  1866-'67,  five  years  previous.  These  figures  are  partially  indicative  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  commerce  since  railroads  became  avenues  or  transportation  ;  see  question  19. 

That  they  attained  maxima  in  the  years  from  1871  to  1873  may  give  partial  support 
to  the  theory  advanced  under  question  19,  that  the  handling  trade  of  Louisville  bai 
about  attained  its  growth. 

The  largest  amounts  of  freight  handled  over  the  bridge,  (see  tables  1  and  2,  qnestioii 
28,)  occur — 

PcmndA. 

Goingsonth,  1874 536,000,600 

Going  north,  1873 363, 000,  COO 
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A  comparison  of  these  bridge  tables  with  the  figures  given  concerning  the  Louisville 
Railroad  gives  a  general  idea  of  this  commercial  growth,  but  the  data  are  too  limited 
to  enable  us  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusious  other  than  those  developed  in  the  after 
portions  of  this  report  alluded  to  above. 

Question  18.  For  everyone  hundred  car-loads  of  freight  shipped  from  Louisville  east 
to  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  about  how  many  car-loads  are  received  at  Louis- 
ville from  such  States  ? 

Answer.  From  the  estimate  made  in  answer  to  question  28,  we  note  that  since  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1870,  the  Jefferson vi lie,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroads  have  carried  over  the  bridge  loaded  freight-cars  as  follows: 

Goine  t 

Tear.  tiortfi 

1870 5,550  8,825 

1871 8,000  14,142 

1872 10,798  21,066 

1873 18,131  25,505 

1874  17.761  26,786 

1875 15,901  26,215 

In  the  above  totals  there  is  no  method  of  dividing  the  local  from  the  freight 
through  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  best  informed  railroad  men  here  estimate  that 
one-fourth  of  the  total  tonnage  each  way  is  a  through  exchange  between  Louisville 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

This  being  the  case,  the  ratio  of  through  cars  received  to  through  cars  shipped 
would  be  the  same  as  between  the  totals  above  given. 

Deducing  these  ratios,  we  have — 

Years.  Ratio  of  shipmenta  to  receipta. 

1870 as  100  to  159.549 

1871 as  100  to  176.775 

1872 as  100  to  195.091 

1873 as  UK)  to  140.670 

1874 - as  100  to  150.813 

1875 as  100  to  164.863 

Above  expressed  in  car-loads. 

These  ratios,  up  to  1872,  will  only  apply  to  the  Jefferson  ville,  Ma<lison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad.  At  that  time  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  completed  its  arrangement 
for  crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  ratio  thenceforward  will  show  for  the  totals  for  both 
roads. 

From  the  auditor  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  I  learn  that 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1875,  that  road  shipped  east  from  Louisville  85,502 
tons  of  freight  and  received  75,011  tons  of  freight. 

Reducing  this  to  car-loads,  we  have — 

Car-loadfl. 

Receipts ' 7,501 

Shipments 8,650 

Which  would  show  a  ratio  between  the  shipments  and  receipts  of  100  to  86.716  over 
the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexiugton  Railroad.   ' 

We  may  adopt  the  same  ratio  for  this  road  as  for  the  others.  The  auditor  is  unable 
to  state  how  much  of  his  freight  represents  a  through  exchange  between  here  and  the 
Atlantic  States.  He,  however,  estimates  that  three-fourths  each  way  is  an  exchange 
between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  thinks  that  one-third  of  such  exchange  may  be 
through  freight  to  or  from  the  States  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Combining  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  ratio  with  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  Jeifersonville.  Madison  and  Indianapolis  ratio  for  1875,  we  find  the  ratio  of 
the  total  freight  shipped  to  that  received — 

SUMMARY. 

Ratio  of  ahipmenta  to  rocoipta. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 

Railroads as  100  to  164.863 

Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad as  100  to    86.7 16 

Total — Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Jefferson ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis, 

and  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroads as  100  to  137.330 

Question  19.  Please  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  change  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  commerce  of  Louis^Ue  since  railroads  have  become  avenues  of  comnurce. 

14  AP 
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Answer.  Louisville  has  always  been  a  large  commercial  center.  It  is  to  her  impor- 
tance as  a  distributing-point  between  the  Northeast  and  South  that  she  owes  the  gxttt- 
eet  part  of  her  wealth  and  her  commercial  importance.  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  until  within  the  past  few  years.  Two  causes  have  largely  oontriboted  to  this 
result. 

First.  The  geographical  position  of  Louisville  is  such  as  to  make  it  the  natural 
point  of  exchange  between  the  southern  producers  and  eastern  mannfaotnrers.  Situ- 
ated upon  the  Ohio  Falls,  the  only  obstruction  to  navigation  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans,  she  was  able,  as  was  no  other  river  city,  to  seize  upon  every  advantage 
of  river  transportation  when  water  was  the  great  commercial  highway. 

Secondly.  The  development  of  her  railway  outlets  was  an  important  element  in  fos- 
tering her  commercial  prosperity.  Her  first  railway  communications,  which  were  with 
the  ^orth  and  East,  servea  to  increase  her  facilities  for  receiving  supplies,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  enlarged  her  trade  as  a  distributer. 

Her  oldest  Kentucky  railroad,  the  Louisville  and  Lexington,  opened  communication 
with  the  blue-grass  stock  and  grain  producing  section,  and  gave  to  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  the  now  cotton-raising  South  an  outlet  through  this  point. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  important  connection  as  regarded  the  mercantile  pros- 
perity of  Louisville,  was  her  Nashville  railroad. 

This  avenue  of  communication  gave  to  her  the  position  of  the  first  western  city  to 
tap  by  rail  the  vast  tobacco  and  cotton-producing  territory  of  the  Sonth.  And  she 
thus  held  the  key  to  Southern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  parts  of  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Northern  Texas.  Thenceforward,  as  all  these  sections  to  a 
very  large  extent  sought  their  supplies  at  Louisville,  her  importance  as  a  middle  depot 
was  very  materially  and  rapidly  increased.  Thus  we  note,  as  the  first  change  produced 
by  railroads  npon  Louisville  commerce,  was  to  intensify  and  largely  increase  its  valae 
in  the  peculiar  channel  which  it  already  occupied. 

Let  us  look  farther,  and  see  if  this  increased  prosperity  continued  to  advance  pro- 
portionally as  railroad  intercom mnnicati on  in  the  Sooth  was  developed.  CinclDuati, 
as  the  east  side,  put  out  her  Southern  Railroad  and  tapped  our  blue-grass  region  and 
trade. 

Saint  Louis  completed  her  railroad  communication  south,  and  by  this  movement  oar 
western  trade  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  was  materially  increased.  Memphis  and  XaA- 
ville,  by  their  eastern  outlets  and  increased  facilities,  became,  in  their  turn,  the  snpplj- 
depots  for  greater  or  less  southern  areas,  and  again  the  territory  for  goods  which 
Louisville  merely  handled,  was  narrowed.  Railroads  increase  the  number  and  de- 
crease the  size  of  distributing-points,  so  that  now  our  city  is  no  longer  the  keystone  of 
the  South.  She  still  has  a  large  trade  throughout  the  South,  larger,  probably,  than  ever 
before.  First,  because  the  channels  of  trade  are  not  diverted  suddenly,  and,  secondlj, 
because  she  is  making  of  herself  a  manufacturing  center.  This  brings  ns  to  the  second 
great  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  her  commerce  by  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads, viz,  the  building  np  of  her  manufactures. 

Two  elements  must  here  be  alluded  to  which  bear  upon  this  subject.  Soon  after  the 
Sonth  was  opened  up  by  railways,  the  great  revolution  in  southern  labor  took  place: 
and  in  the  transition  which  has  succeeded  so  radical  a  change,  the  financial  oouditioa 
of  the  southern  country  has  been  very  unsettled.  This  fact  has  led  those  cities  hav- 
ing large  trade  in  that  section  to  look  more  carefully  to  its  condition  and  to  eocouraee 
those  branches  of  commerce  most  necessary  to  the  people.  This  influence,  to  a  slight 
extent,  limited  Louisville's  trade  in  exchanges  and  quickened  her  manufacturing  ea- 
terprise. 

Ihe  extent  to  which  Lonisville  manufactures  are  adopted  by  the  South  shows  tohov 

freat  a  degree  they  might  contribute  to  her  prosperity.  If  we  except  the  region  of 
ome-territory  comprised  in  Central  and  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern  Tennessee, 
we  find  that  Louisville  is  looked  npon  as  sole  headquarters  only  for  her  manufactored 
goods.  She  has  trade  for  dry  goods  and  hardware  and  imported  provisions  all  oyer 
the  Sonth,  but  other  cities  sell  the  same  goods  in  the  same  regions  at  competitive 

g rices.  The  manufactured  articles  of  Louisville,  however,  such  as  furniture,  plows, 
oots  and  shoes,  cement,  candles,  rope  and  bagging,  whisky  and  tobacco,  &c.,  are 
shipped  to  Texas  and  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  And  in  such  articles  only  do  we  find  her,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  acknowledged  headquarters  of  trade. 

One  fact  it  is  well  to  observe  in  this  connection,  viz,  that  the  railroad  outlets* to  the 
direct  South  are  monopolies  at  this  point.  This,  of  course,  has  militated  against  the 
distribution  of  all  of  Louisville's  southern  exports.  And  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
she  will  have  to  give  especial  attention  as  she  takes  her  place  among  the  large  and 
competitive  manufacturing  cities  of  the  West  will  be  cheap  transportation  of  her  pro- 
ducts, if  she  would  hold  that  position  successfully. 

Glancing  at  the  records  of  Louisville,  we  find  that  it  is  since  the  introdactionof 
railway  communication  that  her  manufacturing  industry  has  teen  wholly  developed. 
Yet,  as  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  the  realization  of  thevmportance  of  this  int4ire5t. 
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did  not  barst  apon  her  at  once.  Deceived  by  tbo  sense  of  security  which  present  sac- 
cess  is  sare  to  engender,  she  did  not  at  first  give  the  attention  to  the  new  branch  of 
her  prosperity  which  the  importance  of  its  inflaence  demanded.  The  same  reasons 
which  cause  trade  to  be  slow  to  adopt  new  channels  caused  Louisville,  as  a  city,  to  be 
backward  in  recognizing  the  tendency  of  commercial  circumstances. 

Had  she  been  less  favored  in  her  geographical  position,  had  she  been  less  fortunate 
in  extending  her  commercial  interests,  or  had  any  causes  compelled  her  earlier  to  de- 
vote the  energy  of  which  she  was  capable  to  the  new  element,  her  old  commercial 
relations,  the  result  of  three-fourths  of  a  century  of  successful  trade,  would  have 
guaranteed  to  the  new  commerce,  from  the  first,  an  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  her 
present  and  coming  wealth  would  be  established  upon  a  broader  basis.  Hence,  in  so 
far  as  railroads,  by  the  sudden  development  of  commerce,  have  imparted  to  mere  ^- 
changing  interests  at  this  point  the  sense  of  security,  ot  a  fanciea  independence,  to 
this  extent  do  I  regard  them  as  having  been  injurious  to  the  lasting  and  vital  pros- 
perity of  Louisville. 

Question  20.  State  in  this  connection  the  year  when  railway  communication  was 
first  opened  with  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  when  railway  communication 
was  first  opened  with  points  of  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard;  also,  with  ports  on  the 
Gulf. 

Answer.  The  railroads  now  centering  in  Louisville  are — 

1.  Jefiereonville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis,  composed  of  the  old  Jefferson vi He  Rail- 
road and  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroads,  opened  1847. 

2.  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  main  line,  opened  1857. 

3.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  and  connections,  opened  November  1,  1859. 

4.  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  opened . 

5.  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad,  opened  June  28, 1869. 

6.  Louisville,  Paduoah  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  opened  1874. 

Our  first  railway  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  resulted  from  the  completion  of  the 
Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad,  in  1858,  (this  road  is  now  a  part  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,)  which  completed  the  links,  as  follows : 

Louisville  to  Seymour,  Indiana,  via  old  Jeffersonville  Railroad,  opened  in  1847; 
thence  to  Cincinnati  via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  opened  in  1857 ;  thence  to  Col- 
umbus and  Pittsburgh  via  Steubenville  and  Ohio  Railroad,  opened  1858;  thence  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  via  Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  opened  February  15, 1854. 

Louisville  to  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  1859,  as  follows :  To  Nashville  via  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  opened  1859;  thence  to  Chattanooga  via  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad,  opened  1854 ;  thence  to  Atlanta  via  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
opened  1850 ;  thence  to  Charleston  via  South  Carolina  Railroad,  opened  1840. 

Louisville  to  Gulf  ports,  in  1859,  thus:  To  Humboldt  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroads,  opened  November  1,  1859;  thence  to  Mobile  via 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  opened  1859. 

The  opening  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  1859,  and 
of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  in  1860,  gave  us  in  the  latter  year  our  first  direct 
railway  communication  to  New  Orleans. 

Question  21.  Please  to  state  approximately  the  value  of  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Louisville  by  river  and  rail  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  The  only  itemized  statistics  at  our  command  with  relation  to  these  points 
is  given  in  Exhibit  C,  which  shows  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  imports  and  ex- 
ports. From  that  source  we  derive  the  following  schedule  of  values  of  imports  and 
exports  over  that  railroad : 

Imports  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1875. 


Articles. 


Wheat bushels. 

Com do... 

Other  grain do... 

Bacon casks. 

Do tierces. 

Rope  and  bagging pounds. 

Tobacco hogsheads. 

Cotton bales. 

Floor barrels. 

PoUtoes do... 

Beef,  pork, and  lard do... 

Liquor do... 

oa do... 

Molaaiies do... 

Lime  and  cement do... 

Sugar hogsheads. 

Do rbarrels. 


Amoont. 

Value. 

906,335 

•295,8(8 

1.8U 

840 

9,202 

7.369 

31 

3.100 

SS 

9,500 

53.894 

6,466 

25,344 

9,  524.  409 

214. 449 

10. 729. 100 

7,503 

45.  Old 

10,493 

31.479 

199 

3.660 

20,249 

904.200 

19,  bl6 

396,320 

9,407 

93S.175 

6C0 

2,131 

6,901 

806.130 

78 

3.900 
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Imports  of  Louisville  and  Xashville  Railroad  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1875 — Continned. 


Articles. 


Coffee bags. 

Nails kegs. 

Horses  and  mules cars. 

Cattle do... 

Hogs .; do... 

Sheep do... 

Brick  and  sand do... 

KAck do... 

Coal do... 

Lnmber do... 

Timber do... 

Wood do... 

Hoop-x)oles do... 

Tan-bark do... 

Posts do... 

Iron do... 

Hay do... 

■*^Timitnre do... 

Machinery do... 

\gricultural  implements do... 

Staves do... 

Fruit Xwunds. 

General  merchandise do... 


Total 


Amount. 


8,719 

101 

51 

1.400 

1,093 

223 

2 

3S0 

1.425 

1,587 

336 

545 

136 

1.802 

146 

3.355 

124 

1 

1 

1 

195 

3.499.704 

57. 196.  491 


Yalae. 


303 
10S.GOO 
420.000 

i,(»2,ooe 

266,409 

8,730 
49.  fH 

;'3,6t'0 

40,?-.5 

6,8(0 

9fMte 

21.9W 

1,006,500 

1&.»H> 

i.S(0 

3,:vo 

i,5(9 

39.000 

1H^5 

H299,ia 


33.399,638 


The  above  were  hauled  by  21,036  care ;  hence  average  valae  per  car  was  $1,586. 
Exports  of  Louisville  and  Xashville  Bailroad  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1875. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Yalae. 


Wheat bushels.. 

Corn do 

Other  grain do 

Bacon    casks.. 

Do tierc^is.. 

Bope  and  bagging pounds. . 

Tobacco hogsheads.. 

Cotton 


36.878 

958.673 

275.484 

89.395 

20,542 

7,089,996 

426 


140.56 

671.071 
230.387 

10,  mw 


650.799 
42,600 


Floor barrels.. 

Potatoes do.... 

Beef,  pork,  and  lard do 

Liqnor do.... 

Oil do 

Molasses do 

Lime  and  cement do 

Sngar ^ hogsheads.. 

Do barrels.. 

Coffee bags.. 

Nails kegs. . 

Horses  and  mules cars.. 

Cattle do 

Hogs do.... 

Sheep do 

Brick  and  sand do 

Rook do 

Coal do 

Lumber do.... 

Timber '. do 

Salt barrels.. 

Ice oars.. 

Staves do 

Hay do 

Furniture do 

Machinery do.... 

Agricultural  implements do.... 

Iron do 

Fruit pounds.. 

General  merchandise do.... 


Total 


147. 074 

78,621 

32,374 

71,632 

79.483 

8,513 

24.339 

881 

45,459 

57.376 

84,616 

558 

26 

10 

13 

117 

27 

388 

107 

2 

33,142 

118 

14 

388 

89 

65 

149 

490 

7.994.879 

188.565,098 


8?^  444 

235.  «3 

971, » 

7,163.300 

1.589,680 

2li,a5 

85,1* 

111530 

2,«72l9S0 

1.72l,»D 

853.  a^ 

1,116,000 

7,800 

10,000 

15.606 

2.935 

675 

13.5(» 

16,050 

900 

4l,4JI 

5.900 

2,800 

55.  a» 

222.500 

227,500 

371,500 

126,000 

9fa.»4 

47,14l.«7 


78,061,l» 


The  above  value  was  haaled  by  28,978  cars,  which  gives  for  an  average  valae  carried 
br  Piich  car  of  §2,695. 
Our  average  given  ptev\owa\y  tot  "v^^vi^i^Qi^x-load  of  imports  via  Louisville  and  Nasb- 
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ville  Railr«>ail  whs  Sl,r>8^.    Cotnbiuing  theso  resalts,  we  have  as  average  value  of  car- 
load ot  freight  for  1874-7.5,  ^2,141. 

If  we  allow  this  to  be  the  average  value  of  car-loads  of  merchandise  from  other  sec- 
tions, we  may  approximate  to  the  full  value  of  imports  and  exports,  overlookiug  the 
fact  that  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  year  ends  in  July. 

The  number  of  cars  which  crossed  the  bridge  going  north,  1875,  (see  question  2%)  was 
15,901;  the' number  going  south,  26,215.  On  this  basis  we  would  have  the  values 
tbus:  Going  north,  $34,044,041;  going  south,  $.56,126,315. 

The  number  of  cars  shipped  and  received  over  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lex- 
ington Railroad  (see  question  18)  is  as  follows:  Going  northeast,  8,6.50;  coming  south- 
west, 7,^1.  Reducing  these,  we  have  for  value  shipped,  $18,519,650;  received, 
$16,059,641. 

Collecting  the  results,  we  have  for  1875 — 


Sonroe. 


Ob  to  River  bridge,  approximati^ 

Looisville,  Cinomnati  and  Lexioffton  Railroad,  appruzimate. 
Louiaville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  eatimated , 

Total  approximate, 


.^- 


Importa. 


$56. 136,  .31 5 
16,059,641 
33,399,638 


105, 575, 594 


Exports. 


|:i4.044.041 
18, 519, 650 
78, 061, 886 


130,624,977 


The  above  approximations  contain  the  following  element  of  error: 

First.  Id  all  cases  no  allowance  has  been  made  tor  freight  which  has  passed  through 
the  city  without  stopping.  Table  XXXV  (page  170,  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
report  for  1874  and  1875)  shows  that  on  that  road  about  five-eighths  of  the  south- 
bound and  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  north-bound  freight  so  passed.  We  have  no  meana 
of  getting  at  this  amount  for  the  other  roads.  This  element,  if  found  and  applied  to 
oar  result,  would  lessen  the  values  of  both  imports  and  exports  very  largely. 

Second.  In  the  alK>ve  estimate  no  account  has  been  made  of  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments by  river  by  the  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  nor  by  the  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  each  of  which  would  contribute  a  very  material  item  to 
our  results.  Neither  has  allowance  been  attempted  for  the  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  by  private  carriers.  Both  amounts  have  been  impossible  to  obtain.  These 
last-mentioned  sources  of  error,  if  corrected,  would  swell  our  results. 

No  definite  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  exact  size  of  either  element,  but  it  is  judged, 
from  the  general  nature  of  our  commerce  and  exchanges  for  the  past  year,  that  if  both 
elements  were  calculated  and  applied  the  resulting  value  of  imports  and  exports  would 
be  at  least  one-third  less  than  the  amounts  given  in  our  table. 

Question  22.  Please  to  mention  the  commodities  which  at  the  present  time  are 
shipped  to  points  below  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Mississippi  River  chiefly  or  exclusively 
by  river,  and  the  commodities  which  are  so  moved  chiefly  and  exclusively  by  rail. 

Answer.  Commodities  are  not  readily  divided  iuto  articles  ehiefly  shipped  by  river 
and  those  chiefly  shipped  by  rail.  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  hereafter,  all  articles 
iuay  be  said  to  be  chiefly  shipped  by  rail. 

In  general  since  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  heavy  tonnage  only  by  river  has 
increased.  Between  1864  and  1875,  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per  year.  By 
heavy  tonnage  is  meant  iron,  iron-ore,  coal,  fire-brick,  fire-clay,  salt,  heavy  machinery, 
and  articles  of  that  description.  Tbe  only  commodity  shipped  from  this  point  to  the 
4^ath  by  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  exclusively  by  water  is  coal.  The  river  ships 
largely,  however,  of  live  stocK,  including  sheep  and  horses  and  mules,  (very  few  cattle 
and  hogs  south,)  furniture,  cement  and  lime,  pork,  bacon,  groceries,  plows,  gas  and 
water  pipes,  lumber,  bar-iron,  paper,  Slc. 

The  commodities  shipped  south  almost  exclusively  by  rail  are  grain,  rope  and  bag- 
^ng,  liquor,  oil,  ice,  fruit,  nails,  and  nearly  all  general  merchandise. 

(Note. — The  only  exclusive  trade  which  the  river  possesses  is  to  such  points  as  are 
not  attainable  by  railway  communication.) 

A  general  idea  of  our  railway  commerce  south  may  be  obtained  from  the  table  of 
LfOuisville  and  Nashville  Railroad* exports,  given  in  Exhibit  C. 

Question  23.  Please  to  present  general  fact«  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  production 
of  spirits  distilled  from  grain  and  as  to  the  movement  of  that  product. 

Answer.  The  table  sent  herewith,  (see  Exhibit  F,)  compiled  by  the  Newcomb  Buchan- 
nan  Company,  our  largest  dealers,  shows  accurately  the  production  of  whisky  in  Ken- 
tncky  in  each  district  for  every  month  from  July  1,  1868,  to  December  31,  1874.  Also, 
the  total  product  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  produced  largely  of 
cheap  wniskies.  Cincinnati  sends  ont  a  large  pam  of  the  Ohio  product,  and  statistics 
<concerning  its  amount  and  movement  might  probably  be  obtained  at  that  city. 
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The  Kentac'ky  prodnct  has  more  of  a  repatation  for  quality  than  qaantitj.  This 
reputation  is  based  upon  the  care  with  which  the  liquor  is  distilled,  the  carefnl  M^ee- 
tion  of  the  fj^raio,  the  purity  of  the  water  used  in  its  mauufacture,  and  the  **  tone  "  which 
is  more  frequently  given  to  it  by  age  in  Kentucky,  than  by  drugs. 

There  are  forty-seven  wholesale  liquor-dealers  and  thirty-three  rectifiers  in  the  citj 
of  Louisville,  besides  eight  distillers  in  Jefferson  County. 

Louisville  handles  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  manufactured 
▼irodnct  of  Kentucky.  And  of  this  amount  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  is  high-wines, 
(I.  0.,  a  low  grade  of  unrectified  goods ;)  about  80  percent,  being  a  high  quality  of  re* 
lined  spirits. 

This  product  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  shipmeot 
have  never  been  compiled,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  personal  opinions  of  oar 
larger  dealers,  they  would  not  present  any  peculiar  area  of  movement.  The  namber 
of  people,  more  than  any  other  element,  regulates  the  movement. 

One  fact,  however,  has  been  deduced,  viz,  that  the  South  and  Southwest  use  compsr- 
atively  few  '^  straight  goods,^'  by  which  are  understood  high  grades  in  original  pack- 
ages. 

Question  24.  Has  the  movement  of  spirits  by  river  materially  decreased  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  and  has  the  movement  by  rail  correspondingly  increased  T 

Answer.  They  have.  In  this  case,  as  everywhere,  atter  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
water  transportation  has  become  of  secondary  magnitude. 

Before  the  war  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  whisky  shipments  from  this  point 
were  made  by  water.    At  present  hardly  more  than  5  per  cent,  are  so  moved. 

The  **  regular"  river  shipments  only  comprise  such  points  as  cannot  be  reached  by  nil 
To  all  points  where  river  and  rail  are  competitive  avenues  of  transportation,  the  riTer 
shipments  are  spasmodic  and  the  railroads  get  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  freight.  With 
fermented  and  alcoholic  spirits  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  the  prcxluct  is  one  oo 
which  the  freight  bears  such  a  small  ratio  to  the  value,  that  speed  in  transportation  is 
especially  desirable. 

The  Information  contained  in  this  and  in  the  previous  answer  has  been  obtained  froo 
personal  inquiries,  and  estimates  of  the  dealers. 

Question  25.  To  what  extent  is  flour  manufactured  in  Louisville,  and  of  the  entire 
shipments  of  flour  made  m  Louisville,  what  proportion  is  shipped  south,  and  whst 
proportion  shipped  north  and  east  f 

Answer.  There  are  at  present  five  flour-mills  in  Louisville.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  280,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum.  Capital  invested,  |76'2.000.  The  product  Isst 
year  (1875)  was  valued  at  $976,568.  Total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  made,  145,640. 
Hands  employed  in  milling,  75.  Of  the  flour  made  last  year,  about  45.100  barrels  were 
shipped  north  and  east,  and  about  57,000  barrels  were  shipped  south.  The  balance, 
43.540  barrels,  was  consumed  at  home. 

The  bulk  of  the  soathern  flour  shipments  are  made  in  the  winter  and  spring— from 
December  to  May. 

The  eastern  and  northern  shipments  are  larger  from  June  to  November.  The  soothr 
em  shipments  are  made  up  largely  of  the  lower  grades  of  flour. 

In  the  above  figures  I  have  included  the  product  of  the  largest  mill  around  the  Falls, 
which  is  unfortunately  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

The  owners  of  the  mill  are  all  residents  of  Louisville.  The  grain  is  bought  and  the 
flour  sold  here.  Louisville  capital  and  enterprise  are  at  the  head,  and  it  is  essentially 
a  Louisville  institution.  It  has  so  been  considered  in  the  previous  Louisville  estimates 
which  have  been  made.  Should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  deduct  its  operations,  I 
herewith  append  its  status,  included  in  the  above  estimate:  capacity,  135,000  barrelf 
flour;  capital,  |550,000;  employed  in  1875  thirty  hands;  made  90,000  barrels  floar; 
value  of  product,  |600,000 ;  shipments,  45,000  barrels  north  and  east,  and  45,000  bar- 
rels south. 

In  estimates  for  value  of  product  for  1875,  I  have  included  bran^  shorts,  corn-meal, 
rye-flour,  &c.,  intending  to  cover  the  total  product. 

The  product  of  our  home  mills  last  year  was  materially  damaged  by  the  injury  t4) 
the  wheat  crops  by  flood,  so  that  it  was  hardly  a  fair  average  year  for  the  manufactare 
of  breadstnffs  at  this  place.  From  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  i^rain  which  is  han- 
dled by  the  flour-men  comes  direct  from  the  farmers.  This  quantity  never  appeared 
**  on  'change  "  at  all,  and  no  account  was  ever  made  of  it  as  the  board  of  trade  esti- 
mates. 

Question  26.  Mention  the  competing  railroads  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  Phila* 
delphia,  and  New  York,  respectively,  and  from  Louisville  to  three  or  four  principal 
points  south^  including  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  the  competing  routes  men- 
tioned. 

Answer.  I.  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  to  Indianapolis  or  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  to  Cincinnati ;  thence  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York. 

11,  Ohio  and  MisBissippV  to  Cmcinnati ;  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore  and 
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Ohio,  to  Baltimore.  Add  for  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  or  via  water  from  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

III.  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  or  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroads,  or  mail- 
line  steamers  to  Cincinnati ;  thenc^  by  Bi^  Sandy  steamers  to  Hantinffton,  W.  Va., 
and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad' to  Nortolk ;  thence  via  vessels  to  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  New  York. 

(NoTB. — It  is  to  be  understood  in  all  instances  that  competition  via  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  is  not  active,  as  it  involves,  nnder  existing  circumstances,  so  much  rehandling.) 

For  points  in  the  South  we  will  take  Mobile,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

I.  Mobile:  Louisville, Nashville  and  Great  Southern  to  Decatur,  South  and  North 
Alabama  to  Montgomery,  and  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile :  or  Louisville,  Pa- 
ducah  and  Southwestern  to  Paducah,  Memphis  and  Paducah  (or  Paduoah  and  Mem- 
phis) to  Troy,  Tenn.,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  to  Mobile. 

IL  Memphis:  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  or  Memphis  branch  of  Louisville,  Nash- 
ville and  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

III.  New  Orleans:  (1)  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

(2)  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Sonthem  and  South  and  North  Alabama  to 
Montgomery,  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas 
to  New  Orleans. 

(3)  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  to  Humboldt,  and  New  Orleans, 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

IV.  Galveston,  Tex.:  (I)  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  Morgan 
Line  to  Galveston. 

(2)  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  to  Montgomery,  Mobile  and  Montgom- 
ery and  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  to  New  Orleans ;  thence  Morgan  Line  to  Gal- 
veston. 

(3)  Louisville  and  Nashville,  &o.,  to  Humboldt;  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago to  New  Orleans ;  thence  Morgan  Line. 

(4)  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  or  Jefferson ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  and  Vandalia 
to  Saint  Louis,  and  thence  via  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  to  Dennison,  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  to  Houston,  and  Galveston,  Houston  and  Hamsbury  to  Galveston; 
or  from  Saint  Louis  via  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  to  Texarkana,  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific to  Longview,  International  and  Great  Northern  to  Houston,  and  Galveston,  Hous- 
ton and  Hamsbury  to  Galveston. 

(NuTR. — In  general,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Saint  Louis,  or  Jefferson  ville,  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  and  Vandalia  line  to  same  point,  will  compete  with  all  New  Orleans 
lines  for  Texas  business.) 

Question  28.  The  number  of  cars  which  have  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on  the  bridge 
each  year  siuce  its  completi'm  f 

Answer : 


Table  1. — Showing  number  of  loaded  freight-oars  which  have  crossed  the  Ohio  River  Bridge, 

GOING  NORTH. 


Year. 

Amount  of  ponnd-freight 
carried. 

flO 

§ 

82 

a 

a 

Revenne  from  specials,  at 
about  |4  each. 

0 
O 
«3 

flO 

1 

1 

a 

0 

mm 

*s 

45 

1 

a 

0 

Number  barrels  whisky. 

<*> 

i 

« 

Locomotives. 

i 

«i 
I 

Total  number  of  cars. 

1870 

89,  494, 973 
133.131.411 
1H9,591,357 
ail,  055.  438 
3i9.995.301 
399,  816. 513 

"*i,ao5 

1, 07i 
735 

1,119 
853 

$5.700  38 

555  19 

438  33 

3,031  88 

.  ••••  • 



...... 

6 

5.550 

1«71 

8,000 

187-i 

13,774 
4.380 

10,055 
1,966 

10.798 

1873 

3,581 
3,049 
1.399 

18  131 

Ifi74 

16 
3 

17  761 

1875 

71           7 

1 

15,901 

Total 

1.366.084,791 

4.974 

9,  735  77 

30,195 

6,039 

71 

7 

10 

30  \    76, 141 

Cars 

68,304 

4,974 

3,431 

303 

131           3           7 

10         30.     

NoTK.— lu  the  right-hand  column  of  totals  the  looomotiTes  (10)  and  passenger-cars  (30)  are  uiuittod. 
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Table  2. — Showing  number  of  loaded  freight-cars  which  have  crossed  the  Ohio  Biver  Briigt, 

GOING  SOUTH. 


i 

• 

• 

1 

1 

of  cars  at  vari 
rates. 

•a 

1i 

c  « 

• 

O 
CB 

.3 

• 

o 

9D 

-3 

.B 

•a 

• 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

!    c 
1    c 

i| 

b 
0 

Tear. 

If 

b 

g 

1 

S 
5 

• 

• 
E 

B 

t  1  i 

>    t    u 

■*» 

u 

si 

u 

u 

b 

b 

.0 

eS 

> 

-J* 

0 

M 

S 

a 

B 

% 

5^ 
S 

J 

s> 

J 

J 

« 

m 
^ 

0 

0 

B 

1 

a 

a 
< 

S 

a 

B 
S 

6 

B 

}Z5 

a 

B 

a 

s 

m 
0 

J 

1 

1870 

76.  893. 556 

930,  039  44 

ass 

1871 

168. 094. 674 

4,948 

3, 155  69 

68 

9a 

lil4S 

1872 

311,748,346 

4,722 

1, 170  50 

46.425 

51     9A 

2L0« 

1873 

349,  704, 099 

4.937 

3,031  86  129,739 

51,466 

79 

17 

21505 

1874 

376, 256, 158 

5,366 

804  08201,797 

25,801 

655 

112 

243 

104 

5 

6 

26.786 

1875 

490, 927, 674 

4,130 

67,027 

15, 913 

321 

976 

19 

2,213 

37 

37 

1 

IS 

47 

2S.215 

•243 
5 

104 
3 

Total.... 

1,  703, 624,  507 

24,103 

27,601  59  444.988 

93, 114 

2.325 

215    117 

12s.  5» 

Cars 

85,181 

24,103 

6,900 

4,449 

1,862 

46 

315 

117 

Note.-— In  the  right-hand  column  of  totals  the  locomotives  (215)  and  passenger-cars  (117)  are  omitted. 

The  bridge  company  keeps  no  record  of  the  nnmber  of  cars  which  cross  the  bridge. 
Its  revenae  is  derived  from  the  amonnt  of  freight  and  namber  of  passengers  which 
are  carried  over  it.  The  foregoing  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  object  of  these  schedules  has 
been  to  deduce  from  the  amonnt  of  freight  carried  the  number  of  loaded  freigbt-c«rs 
which  have  crossed  the  bridge.  (The  number  of  passenger-cars  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  and  these  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.) 

I  send  herewith  the  only  printed  reports  which  the  bridge  company  has  ever  issued. 
In  the  fourth  annual  report,  table  4,  page  8,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  data  upon 
which  my  calculations  have  been  founded. 

There  are  very  few  empty  cars  which  come  south  over  the  bridge.  Some  cars  cross 
which  are  partially  full  of  Louisville  freight  from  way  stations.  But  in  my  estimates 
I  have  only  allowed  20,000  pounds  per  lo^ed  car,  whereas  the  most  of  the  loaded  can 
carry  22,0<>0,  or  in  some  cases  as  high  as  23,000  pounds,  so  that  the  surplus  of  loaded 
oars  which  this  allowance  would  give  over  and  above  the  actual  nnmber  that  have 
crossed,  will  very  nearly  counterbalance  the  nnmber  of  empty  or  partially-loaded  can 
that  have  come  south.  A  great  many  whole  trains  of  empty  cars  cross  the  bridge 
going  north. 

Explanation  of  the  foregoing  tables j  Nos.  1  and  2. — Table  1  shows  north-bound,  and 
table  2  south-bound  freight.  The  first  column  in  each  schedule,  commencing  at  the 
left,  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  freight  carried  at  pound  rates  over  the  bridge. 
Dividing  the  totals  of  these  columns  by  20,000  (a  car-load  in  pounds)  gives  the  number 
of  cars  required  to  carry  them. 

The  second  columns  are  devoted  to  the  number  of  car-loads  of  freight  which  were 
carried  at  so  much  per  car,  and  their  totals  furnish  us  further  items  of  our  result  with- 
out division  or  other  change. 

The  third  columns  give  revenue  from  cars  at  special  rates,  the  average  of  which  I 
am  informed  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Quarrier,  was  about  $4.  Hence  the  reduction  to 
cars  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  totals  by  4.  The  flour-columns  are  reduced  to  car- 
loads by  dividing  by  100  the  number  of  barrels  in  a  car.  The  columns  of  oU,  whiskj, 
pork,  beef,  and  vinegar  are  calculated  at  50  barrels  per  car-load. 

I  have  allowed  three  cars  for  the  104  casks  of  hams  carried  south  in  1674. 

The  columns  for  locomotives  and  passenger-cars  show  the  number  of  these  that  have 
been  hauled  over  the  bridge  as  freight  for  other  roads,  principally  in  transit  from  the 
manufacturers  to  the  destined  road  of  their  operation. 

Our  total,  according  to  this  estimate,  shows  up  to  Jannaty  1, 1876,  loaded  freight- 
cars  going  north,  76,141 ;  total  freight-cars  coming  south,  122.569. 

But  all  of  the  cars  which  come  south  over  the  bridge  have  no  outlet  except  to  re- 
turn north  in  the  same  way,  so  that  for  a  grand  total  of  empty  and  loaded  freight- 
cars  which  have  crossed  the  bridge  since  its 'opening  we  must  double  the  nnmber 
which  have  come  south.    This  gives  us  total  freight-cars  both  ways,  245,138. 

The  result  of  this  estimate  is  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  obtainable. 

The  absolute  nnmber  of  passenger-cars  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  We  may  arrive 
at  an  approximation  by  the  following  method,  but  as  the  passenger  trafflc  and  the 
freight  traffic  vary  in  different  ratios  the  result  is  not  recommended  for  exactness. 
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From  the  officers  and  employ^  at  and  around  the  bridge  depot,  I  learn  that  a  fair 
average  of  the  number  «f  oars  now  passiug  over  the  bridge  daily  is  as  follows : 

LoadAd    PaMen- 
flight.      ger. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 49  52 

Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 04  25 

New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville 39 

Total 103         89 

Trains  commenced  to  run  regularly  over  the  bridge  February  24,  1870.  (See  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bridge  Company,  page  3.) 

From  that  time  to  January  1^  1876,  there  were  2,136  days.  Allowing  103  freight-cars 
(loaded)  per  diem,  we  have  a  total  of  220,008  loaded  cars  for  the  number  crossing  in 
that  time. 

This  is  larger  than  our  previous  estimate,  as  it  should  b^,  for  we  have  made  no 
deductions  for  the  increase  of  traffic  nor  for  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  did  not  run  trains  over  the  bridge  till  1872,  (when  we  notice  that  the  freight 
carried  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.) 

The  surplus  shown  in  our  second  estimate,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  both  these  factors  of  increase  were  it  not  true  that  the  daily  average 
(upon  wbich  the  second  calculation  is  based)  is  probably  an  underestimate  for  the 
present  yearly  trade.  The  road-agents  at  the  bridge  say  that  business  is  now  very 
dull.  Allowing,  then,  that  our  estimate  is  only  10  per  cent,  above  a  true  average  for 
the  past  six  years,  we  have : 

Number  of  cars  second  estimate 220,008 

Lfess  10  per  cent,  reduction  as  above 22,000 

True  number  as  per  second  estimate 198,008 

South-bound  cars,  table  2 122,569 

North-bound  cars,  table  1 76,141 

Loaded,  total,  first  estimat'O 198,710 

Loaded,  total,  second  estimate 198,008 

Difference  for  six  years 702 

This  gives  us  an  error  of  but  117  oars  per  annum  on  freight  estimate. 
Operating  in  the  same  way  upon  the  passenger-cars  we  find : 

2,136  days,  at  89  cars  per  day 190,104 

Less  10  percent ^ 19,010 

Approximate  total  nnmber  of  passsenger-cars 171, 193 

From  above  we  have : 

Estimated  nnmber  of  freight-cars,  north  and  south 245, 138 

Estimated  nnmber  of  passenger-cars,  n  orth  and  south 171 ,  193 

Giving  a  grand  total  of 416,331 

-cars,  treigbt  and  passenger,  loaded  and  empty,  which  have  crossed  the  bridge  nortb 
and  rioulh  since  its  completion,  February  24,  1870,  and  up  to  January  1, 1876. 

Question  29.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  of  Louisville  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Answer.  The  only  statistics  as  to  increase  of  population  of  Louisville  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  exist  in  the  United  States  census-records  and  our  city  directories. 

Names. 

J.  W.  Williamson^s  Directory  for  1865-'66  contained 22,825 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1866  contained 23,265 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1867  contained 25,359 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1868  contained 25.839 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1869  contained 26^260 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1870  contained 28,629 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1871  contained 34,466 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1872  contained 35,986 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1873  contained 37,890 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1874  contained 39,840 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1875  contained 40,965 

C  K.  Carew*s  Directory  for  1876  contained 44^56*Z 
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From  1860  to  1865  we  had  no  directory,  and  do  records  exist  on  the  sahject. 

The  United  States  census  for  1870  g^ave  to  Loaisville  a  population  of  100,752.  The 
ratio  of  the  names  in  the  directory  to  the  population  was  3.52  nearly,  and  I  find  that 
from  3i  to  5  are  ratios  used  in  various  cities  for  the  determination  of  population.  Using, 
therefore,  3^  as  the  ratio  where  we  estimate  the  population  from  the  directories,  w« 
have  the  following  table. 

The  population  previous  to  1860  as  given  below  I  obtained  from  a  little  manual  found 
in  the  office  of  our  city  book-keeper,  issued  by  the  general  council  in  1874. 

Year.  Authority.  PopoUtioB- 

1788 Manual  general  council 30 

1800 Manual  general  council 600 

1810 Manual  general  council 1,357 

1820 Manual  general  council 4,000 

1830 Manual  general  council 10,000 

1840 Manual  general  council 21,000 

1850 Manual  general  council 4.3,217 

1860 United  States  census 68,033 

1865 Williamson's  Directory 79,8S7 

1866 Edwards' Directory 81,427 

1H67 Edwards' Directory 88,7.S6 

1868 Edwards' Directory 90,436 

1869 Edwards' Directory 91,910 

1870 United  States  census 100,758 

1871 Carew's  Directory 120,631 

1872 Carew's  Directorj- 125,951 

1873 Carew's  Directory 132,615 

1874 Carew's  Directory 138,180 

1875 Carew's  Directory 143,377 

1876 Carew's  Directory 155,967 

From  1860  to  1865,  the  increase  of  population,  viz,  11,854.  should  be  all  accredited 
to  1864  and  1865,  for  during  the  two  years  following  the  entorcement  of  the  blockade 
south  the  population  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

I  have  obtained  reliable  opinions  as  to  the  estimates  for  the  last  five  years  given 
above,  and  the  result  has  been  to  indorse  them  as  being  as  near  to  the  truth  as  ooold 
be  obtained. 

The  increase  of  wealth  of  the  city  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  taxable  property  from  year  to  year.  A  table  is  herewith  appended  shov- 
ing these  amounts  from  1860  to  1875.  The  assessment  is  made  upon  a  basis  of  valua- 
tion of  80  per  cent.  I  send  herewith  a  printed  report  of  the  city  auditor  for  1874,  (the 
only  one  which  I  could  procure  and  the  latest  one  published,)  showing  the  assessmeots 
from  1870  to  1874,  (see  page  52,)  together  with  other  matters  concerning  the  financial 
condition  of  our  city. 

The  city  book-keeper  has  furnished  me  with  the  figures  for  the  following  table  of 
assessments : 

I. — Table  of  assessments  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 


Years. 

Real  estate. 

Personal. 

Merehandise. 

Reaidaary. 

Total. 

Tax  on  $100. 

Stele 

City. 

Railroad. 

ux. 

1800.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 

127, 22.1, 128 
24,  883, 332 
19,  798,  037 
22,  725, 126 
30, 540, 737 
36, 012, 434 
45, 194,  327 
47, 927,  068 

49. 212. 579 
53,  521, 300 
55, 269,  437 
61, 042, 130 

61. 526. 580 
61,364,731 
62, 218,  922 

1462,243 
425, 420 
329,537 
281,  454 
368. 575 
503,815 
612.005 
634,  915 
622,772 
739,606 
619, 060 
739,850 
680,035 
6P5,465 
714,860 

$5,165,250 
4,629,600 
2,948,675 
3,  560, 000 
5,  381. 225 
9,183,875 
9,  998, 225 
9, 258,  749 

8,  8%,  125 

9,  023, 195 
8,  833, 065 
8,  898,  475 

8.  834,  055 

9.  410,  340 
9, 696, 402 

14.  480. 300 

3.  468.  650 
1, 905, 030 
3, 303, 790 

4.  457. 100 
6.  007, 100 
7, 129, 097 
a,  S39, 100 
4,  661, 600 

137, 330, 921 
33, 407, 002 
94, 981, 279 
29, 870, 370 
40, 747, 637. 
51. 707, 224 
62,933,654 
63,369,832 
63,  323. 076 
63.284.101 
70, 806. 712 
76, 364, 955 
77, 376, 624 
77,679,614 
78,295,114 
75, 536,  812 

f  1  45 
1  50 
1  53 
1  50 
1  45 
1  45 
1  59 
1  61 
1  98 

1  89 
9  22 

2  03 

3  04 
3  40 

10  35 
35 
85 
33 

|0» 
90 

1865.... 

40 

1866.... 

40 

1967.... 

1868.... 

35 

40 
30 

1869.... 

15 
23 

17 
17 
11 

30 

1870... 
1871.... 
1872... 
1873.... 
1874... 

6,  085, 150 
5, 724,  500 
6,  335.  954 
6,219,078 
5,  664, 930 

4S 
45 
45 

1875,... 

••••••          •••■«**«w*|.     ••**••* 
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II.  Table  of  a99e$8ment  previous  to  I860,  from  manual  dty  council  1874. 

Year.  AssMsment. 

1788 £31  5».W. 

1800 $91,188 

1810 210,475 

1820 1,655,226 

1830 4,316,432 

1840 , 13,340,154 

1850 13,350,052 

In  Table  I,  the  first  oolnmn  is  devoted  to  aBsessed  yalae  of  real  estate. 

The  colamn  headed  "  persoual  "  inolades Jewelry,  silver  and  gold,  table-ware,  pianos, 
and  other  taxable  personal  property.  The  estimates  nnder  this  head  fall  far  short  of 
the  trae  amounts,  as  a  large  qnantity  is  never  reported. 

The  merchandise  column  is  intended  to  represent  the  total  stocks  of  merchandise, 
material,  6lc.,  on  hand  in  the  business-houses  on  January  10  of  each  year. 

**  Residuary  "  includes  notes,  bills,  bonds,  &o.,  taxable. 

The  condition  of  the  city  on  the  1st  of  January  is  shown  in  Ifayor  Jacob's  annual. 
(See  page  50  of  reference-book.) 

Question  30.  Estimated  value  of  the  manafactares  of  Loaisville  daring  the  year 
1875. 

Answer,  there  are  no  statistics  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  limited  time  at  my  dis- 
posal I  have  been  unable  to  get  more  than  a  mere  outline  in  answer  to  the  above 
question. 

I  present  herewith  a  table  compiled  from  various  sources  and  estimates.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  mere  estimate  not  based  upon  very  accurate  data.  The  figr 
uree  given  I  believe  full^  cover  the  facts.  For  some  of  the  items  given  I  have  the  re- 
sults of  personal  investigations.  From  others  on  which  I  started  to  inform  myself  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Kentucky  and 
Louisville,''  with  the  lights  at  my  disposal,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  results  there 
set  forth  are  in  many  cases  quite  largely  in  advance  of  the  facts.  We  notice  in  one 
or  two  instances  that  the  same  items  appear  under  different  heads. 

The  year  for  which  it  reports  was  a  large  one  with  ns,  but  when  we  remember  the 
object  for  which  it  was  published,  we  shall  be  ready,  I  think,  to  overlook,  as  we  shaU 
allow  for,  the  exaggeration  produced  by  enthusiasm. 

To  the  tabular  exhibit  of  the  manufactures  given  I  append  a  very  complete  and 
accurate  report  of  the  pork  business  for  1874-'75  and  1875-'76,  which  is  taken  from 
the  records  of  that  industry.  For  further  information  on  the  pork  subject  see  refer- 
ence-book, pages  100  to  103,  where  the  statistics  are  given  for  past  years. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  report  of  the  Tanners'  Exchange,  reference-book^ 
page  93,  which  gives  a  full  report  of  that  interest  for  the  past  year. 
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Table  showing  estimated  value  of  Louisville  manufactures  for  1875. 


Kind. 


Agricnltaral  implemenUi 

Ale,  beer,  and  spirits 

Sfif"!:::::;:::::;:::::::;:::::::::::::::;;:::;;;;;: 

Blank-books,  &c 

Boilers 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick-yards » 

Bridges 

Candles  and  soap 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Cement 

Chairs  and  fomitore 

Carriages 

Cooperage 

Doors,  sash,  du} 

Flour 

Fonnderies 

Plate-glass 

Pipe- works 

Picture-frames,  flliow-cases,  Stxi 

Pamps 

Paper-miUs 

Pork-packers 

Mineral  oils  and  lard 

KoUing-mills 

Saw-mills 

Stone  and  marble  works 

Saddle  and  harness 

Trunks 

Tanneries 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Wagons 

Woolen-mills 

White-lead 

Other  manufactures 

Total 


Num- 

Capital in- 

Ann nal  pro- 

ber. 

vested. 

duct. 

4 

$1,335,000 

11.850,000 

33 

2,650.000 

4,225.000 

4 

369.000 

610,000 

4 

20.000 

3S.00V 

7 

825,000 

1,000.00) 

4 

175.000 

325,000 

8 

340,000 

500.  OM 

96 

240,000 

375,006 

1 

200,000 

750,008 

4 

300.000 

503,000 

6 

6.50,000 

1.250.000 

3 

1, 750, 000 

2,600,000 

14 

928,000 

1,875,000 

5 

425,000 

513.000 

9 

49.200 

200,000 

9 

615.000 

1,430.000 

5 

762,000 

l,7SiO00 

27 

1,860,000 

1,950.  OOO 

1 

300.000 

450.  OOO 

1 

300.000 

650,000 

3 

170,000 

675.000 

5 

55.000 

115,060 

2 

300.000 

500.  OM 

20 

1,275,000 

8,141,060 

3 

500.000 

775,000 

2 

600,000 

642,000 

4 

340.000 

825^000 

18 

530.000 

925,000 

22 

366,000 

600.000 

5 

200,000 

375,000 

12 

1.909.000 

2,185,000 

16 

1,327.000 

4,231,300 

17 

160,000 

255,000 

3 

425.000 

570.060 

2 

350,000 

360.000 

291 

3,978,000 

6,M2.«0 

600 

26,478.000 

51,230.300 

Note. — The  year  of  1875  has  been,  as  a  general  rale,  a  more  prosperous  one  for  man- 
afactarers  than  for  merchants  at  this  point;  although,  of  coarse,  the  former  hare  felt 
the  effects  of  the  general  depression. 

Table  showing  pork  statistics,  November  to  March,  seasons  of  1875  and  1876. 


Number  of  hogs  killed 

Average  cost,  (live,)  gross 

Average  cost,  net 

Average  weight  p^r  hog lbs.. 

Total  amount  paid 

Total  net  weignt Ibs.. 

Average  lard  per  hog lbs.. 

Total  weight  of  lard. lbs.. 


1874-'75. 


273,118 

t7  10 

$8  90 

909.27 

$5, 086, 943 

57. 156, 66  J 

29  87 

8, 159, 021 


1875-*76. 


225.719 

r  36 

#9  20 

21&45 

84,489,237 

4B,85i919 
31.21 

7,OH«9 


CUT  HEATS. 


Kind. 


Shoulders,  salted . . . 
J'uU  sides,  smoked. 

Clear  sides 

Breakfast  bacon  ... 

Mess-pork 

IRump-pork 

Sams 


.lbs. 
.lbs. 
.lbs. 
.lbs. 


.lbs.. 


1874-'75. 


Number. 


545,6^ 
44. 275 

430, 690 
21,  751 


545, 759 


Weight. 


9, 294, 355 

2, 374, 950 

17, 949, 123 

193.980 

•n,260 

*1,555 

8,284,597 


187S-'76. 


Number. 


451,345 
17,642 

354,743 
23,842 


451, 420 


Weight 


7,H93,210 

912,  «<6 

15,164,i?r4 

224,691 

1 15, 014 

t478 

6,509.431 


•Pouudft. 


t  Barrels. 
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QnestioD  31.  Estimated  value  of  the  commerce  of  Louisville  duriDg  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  The  sources  of  condensed  information  on  this  head  are  entirely  wanting;. 

The  directories  contain  a  few  remarks  and  fif^ures  which  are  probably  not  very 
authentic.  They  give  the  value  of  the  business  for  lb72-^3  as  1250,000,000;  for 
1873-74  as  $100,000,000 — this  last  mentioned  as  the  amount  of  hona-fide  sales. 

The  former  mentioned  year  was  the  one  previous  to  the  '*  financial  panic." 

All  business  was  active,  and  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  at  a  maximum. 

The  past  commercial  year  of  1874-75  has  been  one  of  general  depression,  made  so 
by  the  shrinkage  in  values  which  it  inaugurated,  the  general  failure  of  or  injury  to 
the  southern  crops,  and  the  general  unsettled  condition  of  the  financial  community. 

And  whereas  the  first  estimate  above  given  is  inflated,  the  last  is  probably  low 
enough,  and  for  the  commercial  year  of  1874-75  the  business  of  Louisville  was  per- 
haps in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 

The  capita]  invested  in  banks  was  $9,934,200. 

The  internal-revenue  tax  collected  from  July  1, 1875,  to  January  8, 1876,  was,  for  the 
old  fifth  district,  (see  Exhibit  F  for  counties  composed  in  this  district) — 

On  whisky $139,123  40 

On  tobacco 679.482  37 

On  beer \ 34,259  33 

On  special  stamps 6,838  75 

On  lists, (miscellaneous sources) •. 30,998  40 

Total 890,702  25 

The  direct  imports  and  duties  paid  thereon  at  the  custom-house  here  have  been — 
Year  ending—  Yalne  imported.  Daty  paid. 

December  31,  1872 $288,939  92  $109,062  11 

December  31,  1«73 30^2,  r94  00  121,288  49 

December  31,  1874 415,046  '46  158,428  33 

December31,  1875 116,;tot)  00  61,428  93 

There  are  about  6,300  businesi -bouses  in  the  city,  and  about  GOO  manufacturing  estab- 
lishroenta,  including,  of  course,  those  of  small  importance. 

Question  32.  What  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Louisville  do  yon  estimate  to  be 
north  and  south  commerce,  and  what  proportion  east  and  west  commerce  T 

By  north  and  south  commerce  is  meant  all  exchanges  between  States  north  of  the 

Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  States  south  of  the 

Ohio  River.    By  east  and  west  commerce  is  meant  all  trade  at  and  through  Louisville 

between  points  west  and  south  of  Louisville,  and  points  east  of  the  western  boundary 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Answer.  From  tables  1  and  2,  appended  to  question  28,  we  learn  that  there  were  in 
1875  shipped  over  the  bridge  76,141  car-loads  of  freight  going  north,  and  122,569  car- 
loads of  freight  going  south. 

Reducing  to  pounds,  we  have — 


'  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  JefTersonville, 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroads.. 
Louisville,    Cincinnati  and    Lexington 
Railroads,  (see  question  18) 


(A.) 


Going  north. 


Pounds. 
1, 522, 820, 000 

173. 004. 000 


Coming  south. 


Pounds. 
2,451,380,000 

UO,  022, 000 


Total 


2, 601, 402, 000 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  LonisviUe  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  1874-75,  (see 
page  170,)  we  find  that  there  were  shipped  over  that  road — 

(1.) 


Groing  north,  to — 

Going  aonth,  from— 

LonisviUe 

Pounds. 
S23.  tfJ26.  485 
87,  ftW,  947 
77,  791.  870 
7,  *71.  453 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Eastern  seahoard  cities 

Other  points  north  of  Ohio  River. . . 

PcunAs. 
57,  719,  487 

CincinDiftti         ...... . ............ .... 

61,490,64a 

Eastern  seaboard  cities 

Other  points  north  of  Ohio  River .... 

21.395,346 
19.  849,  133 

Total     

135, 976. 555 

IGO,  454,  506 
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The  years  of  the  eastern  railroads  and  of  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  do 
not  end  at  the  same  time ;  this  fact  will  make  no  difference. 

We  have  previously  estimated  (see  question  18)  that  one-fourth  of  the  freight  each 
way,  over  the  bridge  and  over  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  is 
through-freight,  (i.  e.,  exchanges  between  Louisville  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.)  Bj 
extending  the  estimate  we  may  assume  that  one- third  of  the  freight  each  way  oonsisU 
of  exchanges  between  Louisville  and  the  Southwest  and  States  east  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Operating  upon  this  supposition,  we  divide  the  total  freight  received  and  shipped 
over  the  eastern  railroads  as  follows : 


Going  north. 


PoQDdl. 


(a)  To  points  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 565, 274, 666 

(6)  To  other  points  north  ©f  the  Ohio  River 1,130,549,333 

Going  south. 


(c)  From  points  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania ....       867, 1^,000 
Ud)  From  other  points  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivlar 1,734,268,000 

Dividing  (1)  as  follows,  we  have  for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad — 

Going  north. 

Poondx. 

23,226,486 


CO 


(e)  To  Louisville 

(f)  To  east  seaboard 

ig)  To  Cincinnati  and  other  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 

Going  south. 


77.791,670 
34, 958, 400 


57,719,487 
21,395,446 
81,339,773 


(h)  From  Louisville 

(i)  From  east  seaboard 

J;)  From  Cincinnati  and  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River 

Combining  (2)  and  (3)  we  have — 

Going  north. 

(ft)  Shipped  to  Louisville  from  the  South  via  Louisville  and  Nashville 

Railroad (e) 23,226,4© 

(I)  Shipped  to  east  seaboard  through  Louisville  via  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad (/) 77, 791,670 

(m)  Shipped  from  Louisville  to  points  east  of  western  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania via  eastern  railroads,  (a)  —  (/) 487, 482,996 

(n)  Shipped  to  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River  through  Louisville  via 

LouisviUe  and  Nashville  Raikoad (^)34,968,400 

<o)  Shipped  to  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River  from  and  through  Lou- 
isville via  other  routes,  (6)  —  (^) 1,095,590,933 

Go'ng  south. 

(p)  Shipped  south  from  Louisville  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad .  (h)  57, 719, 487 
iq)  Shipped  south  through  Louisville  from  eastern  seaboard  via  Louis- 

fcvilleand  Nashville  Railroad (021,395,246 

•(r)  Shipped  to  Louisville  and  south  through  Louisville  via  eastern  rail- 
roads from  points  east  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  (c)  —  (i) 845, 738, 754 

(«)  Shipped  soutn  through  Louisville  from  other  points  north  of  Ohio 

River  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad (J)  81, 339, 773 

(t)  Shipped  to  Louisville  and  south  through  Louisville  via  eastern  rail- 
roads from  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River,  (d)  —  ( j) 1, 652, 928, 227 

An  inspection  of  the  above  schedule  shows  that  (k)  and  (p)  the  shipments  from 
and  receipts  at  Lousville  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  cannot  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  either  movement.  Items  (Of  (m)?  (g)i  and  (r)  fall  under  the 
head  of  east  and  west  commerce,  while  (it),  (o),  («),  and  {t)  belong  evidently  to  north 
and  south  commerce.    Summing  these  up,  in  the  aggregate  we  have — 

Items  east  and  west  commerce.  Items  north  and  south  commerce. 


(0  - 78  million  ponnds. 

(m) 487  million  pounds. 

(q) 21  million  pounds. 

('') • 846  million  pounds. 

Total 1, 432  million  pounds. 


(n) 35  million  pounds. 

(o) 1, 096  million  pouDds. 

(s) 81  million  pounds. 

(0 1, 653  million  pounds. 

Total 2, 865  million  pounds. 
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Heuce  the  ratio  of  the  north  and  sonth  commerce  to  the  east  and  west  commerce, 
as  shown  by  this  demonstration,  for  the  year  1875,  was  as  two  to  one  by  weif^ht. 

This  ratio  mnst  very  nearly  approximate  to  the  truth,  taking  values  as  the  basis  of 
the  calculation,  because  whereas  it  evidently  wonld  not  answer  to  derive  from  the 
pounds  moving  east  and  the  pounds  moving  west  a  ratio  of  the  value  of  these  two 
movements,  yet  as  it  requires  the  freight  both  ways  to  make  one  movement  either 
east  and  west  or  north  and  south,  we  may  safely  use  our  result  as  a  ratio  of  commerce 
or  valuation. 

By  the  definition  of  the  terms,  the  whole  commerce  of  Louisville  must  belong  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  movements,  except  that  which  arises  from  the  southern  receipts 
which  stop  here  for  consumption,  or  are  converted  here  and  reshipped  south  without 
crossing  the  Ohio  River. 

Without  complete  and  accurate  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  ratio 
this  movement  bears  to  the  whole  commerce. 

Allowing,  however,  that  from  all  avenues  it  will  amonnt  to  the  total  received  over 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  or  136,000,000,  [see  (I),]  it  is  still  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  east  and  west  or  smaller  movement. 

A  summary  then  gives  us  for  north  and  south  movement  if  of  whole  commerce ;  east 
and  west  movement,  i^  of  whole  commerce;  home  movement,  ^  of  whole  commerce. 

NoTK. — In  the  foregoing  estimate  there  appear  to  be  the  following  possible  sources 
of  error: 

First.  Our  figures  do  not  include  the  operations  of  the  Louisville,  Paducah 
and  Southwesr«rn,  nor  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroads,  nor  the 
Ohio  River  either  way,  as  statistics  of  these  sources  were  impossible  to  obtain, 
ft*  The  only  probable  change  which  would  be  produced  by  their  introduction  would  be 
to  increase  somewhat  the  ratio  of  the  north  and  south  commerce  over  the  east  and 
west  commerce. 

Second.  The  proportion  of  through  fi eight  over  the  eastern  railroads  to  the  total 
amonnt  carried  has  been  taken  at  one-fourth,  (by  through  freight  is  denoted  ex- 
changes between  Louisville  and  eastern  seaboard  ports ;)  and  although  it  is  as  well 
founded  as  any  opinion  can  be,  as  it  is  not  based  on  actual  figures,  it  may  be  in  error, 
but  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  its  position  in  the  present  calculation,  we  are  con- 
firmed in  our  belief  of  its  correctness. 

For  example,  it  shows  for  the  year  1875  [dividing  the  totals  of  (A)]  see  first  page  of  the 
present  discussion,  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  one  that  424,000,000  pounds  were 
shipped  from  Louisville  to  the  seaboard  and  650,000,000  pounds  were  received  at 
Louisville  from  the  seaboard.  We  know  that  Louisville  furnishes  and  handles  the 
supplies  for  a  very  large  scope  of  southern  country,  yet  she  does  not  by  any  means 
handle  all  of  the  products  from  this  same  section.  Hence  we  should  infer  that  her  re- 
ceipts from  eastern  ports  would  be  larger  than  her  shipments  to  those  ports,  which  we 
see  is  the  case  from  our  estimate. 

Again,  our  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  summary  for  1875  shows,  [see  (I)]  that 
there  were  shipped  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  through  Louisville  to  east- 
ern seaboard,  78,000,000,  and  south  through  Louisville  over  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  from  eastern  seaboard  21,000,000.  At  a  casual  glance  this  fact  might  seem  to 
conflict  with  the  estimate  above  given,  viz,  that  Louisville's  total  eastern  shipments 
were  424,000,000  pounds  and  her  receipts  650,000,000  pounds ;  but  we  believe  this  seem- 
ing discrepancy  to  be  merely  apparent. 

Most  of  the  through  freight  to  the  East  is  the  product  of  the  west  and  southwestern 
country,  seeking  its  market.  Of  this  product,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
brings  us  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  one  avenue  of  transportation.  Hence, 
the  through  eastern  freight  received  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  should 
bear  a  very  large  ratio  to  the  total  eastern  shipments,  as  it  does,  viz,  78,000,000  out  of 
424,000,000,  or  nearly  i. 

But  our  through  freights  from  eastern  seaboards  are  scattered,  being  consumed  at 
home  and  furnished  to  a  large  area  of  country  to  which  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  is  far  less  a  tributary.  Hence  the  proportion  resulting  from  the  western 
movement  should  be  much  less,  as  it  is,  viz,  21,000,000  to  650,000,000,  or  as  1  to  30. 
Both  of  these  ratios,  and  especially  the  last,  are  under  rather  than  above  the  correct 
ratio,  because  in  these  tables  we  lose  si^ht  of  the  through  freight  either  way  which 
stops  at  Louisville  and  is  afterwards  reshipped  east  or  south.  The  latter  item  would 
affect  its  result  much  the  more ;  be  *.ause  a  far  greater  proportion  of  through  freight 
from  the  East  is  rehandled  at  this  point  before  shipping  it  south  than  is  the  case  with 
the  other  movement. 

Our  premises  being  allowed,  the  results  follow,  as  the  steps  are  mathematical. 

Question  33.  Which  of  these  movements  has  grown  the  faster  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  the  north  and  south  movement  or  the  east  and  west  movement,  and  on 
which  does  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Louisville  chiefly  depend  f 

Answer.  Upon  the  first  head  we  have  no  statistics  of  progress  to  give  us  an  exact 
ratio.    But  in  answer  to  that  inquiry  I  should  say,  nnquestionably,  that  the  north  and 
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south  niovenieDt  had  developed  more  rapidly  during  the  time  mentioned.  The  West 
produces  raw  material ;  the  East  consumes  and  manufactures  or  makes  it.  So  looe 
as  these  relations  absolutely  obtain,  the  east  and  west  will  be  the  chief  commercial 
movement  of  the  whole  country.  But  Just  so  soon  as  the  West  begins  to  develop  man- 
ufactures, a  north  and  sonth  movement  is  established,  which  develops  chiefly  with  the 
western  growth  and  movement  of  manufaetures. 

It  is  essentially  daring  the  last  fifteen  years,  since  railroads  have  become  general  and 
cheap  avenues  of  transportation,  that  oqr  western  manufactures  have  sprung  into  be- 
ing; and  in  that  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  north  and  south  movement  of  Lonis- 
vifle  commerce  has  been  developed.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  movement,  once 
established,  must  be  of  rapid  growth. 

Whether  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Louisville  chiefly  depends  upon  the  north  and 
south  or  east  and  west  movement  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  two  solutions.  Louisville 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  large  commercial  center.  She  has  built  up  a  distri bating 
point  between  the  far  Ea^t  and  great  South.  Such  commercial  prosperity,  viz.  the 
result  of  handling  and  distributing,  of  course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  ea^t  and  we«t 
movement.  But  the  growth  of  our  city  henceforth  in  that  respect  must  be  reduced  if 
not  annihilated ;  for  railroads  are  constantly  narrowing  the  influence  of  all  cities  which 
may  have  been  *^  distributing  monopolies,''  (for  particular  sections  of  country,)  as  sach. 

The  future  growth,  then,  of  Louisville  mast  be  the  result  of  her  efforts  to  become  a 
manufacturing  center,  rather  than  simply  a  center  of  distribution.  At  present,  althoagh 
she  has  many  manufactures  and  very  many  more  advantages  for  mauufactaring, 
yet  she  is  not  so  largely  manufacturing  as  commercial.  Therefore,  while  her  present 
prosperity  is,  perhaps,  more  largely  dependent  upon  the  east  and  west  movement,  her 
future  growth  and  commercial  importance  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
north  and  south  movemeut. 

Question  34.  What  efibrts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  a  through-line  from  Lonifr- 
ville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad; 
and  please  mention  the  connecting  links  of  this  line  and  the  progress  being  made 
towards  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  f 

Answer.  No  eflbrts  whatever  are  being  or  ever  have  been  made  at  this  point  The 
missing  link  of  this  line  is  from  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  abont 
105  miles.  The  connecting  links  of  the  line  are  the  old  Louisville  and  Lexington  Rail- 
road extended  to  Mount  Sterling;  Mount  Sterling  to  Huntington  wanting,  (see 
above;)  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  from  Huntington,  W.  Ya.,  to  Richmond,  and  thence  to 
Norfolk,  Va.    (See  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads.) 

(Note. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  claims  to  have  built  the  Mount  Sterling  exten- 
sion till  the  gap  has  been  reduced  to  28  or  .30  miles,  but  this  is  not  so.) 

Schedule  I. — Flour  and  grain  received  at  and  shipped  from  LouisvilUy  1865  to  IcTo. 
Table  l.-FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  RECEIVED  AT  LOIHSVILLE. 


Year. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Total  graio 

Flour. 

1865>'66 

Bushels. 

.  178, 670 

254,480 

118,  985 

87,980 

53,902 

33.3S4 

74.160 

i:w,  172 

101, 946 

BushOs. 

558, 510 
1, 089,  652 
1, 040.  004 
643,687 
247, 617 
174, 910 
236,063 
538,336 
348,894 

Bushds. 
282,284 
324.  830 
375,  480 
119.  982 
136,  522 
66,824 
106,480 
1 A  614 
169,728 

Bushels. 
6.300 
68,178 
60,709 

166, 104 
79,306 
25,864 
46.958 

132,514 
70,398 

Bushds. 
378,936 
475, 614 
424, 592 
531,356 
725,522 
206.358 
542,900 
441,  042 
478,340 

Bxuhels. 

1.  404. 700 
S,  312,  754 

2,  010,  770 
1,  519. 109 
1, 840, 869 

507.180 
1. 006, 561 
1.  415.  678 

Barrdi. 

10«  63(^ 

186ft-'67 

195,^ 

1867-68 

Hi.  4^ 

1868-'69 

104,047 

1869-*70 

12S.1% 

1870 

1870-'7l 

42,045 
11^740 

1871-72 

9i;i  1S6 

187»-'73 

1,16^,206             180,^79 

Table  2— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  SHIPPED  FROM  LOUISVILLE. 


1865-*66 
1866-'67 
1867-'68 
1868-'69 
1869-'70 
1870.... 
1870- '71 
1871-'72 
187a-'73 


28,225 
30,600 
33.842 
6,908 
7,514 
10,296 
12.502 
27,046 
12, 084 


190.825 
561, 310 
323, 178 
214, 184 
95,865 
81,220 
118,610 
255,105 
142,  348 


60,783 

80,704 
92.640 
90,984 
46,050 
33,358 
40, 776 
77,860 
82,186 


3,030 
13,059 
23, 752 
84, 798 
16, 316 

7,828 
11.354 
58.084 

9,644 


76,  747 
117,477 
103,221 
106,9.32 
206,358 

90,720 

77,2:« 
142,  764 

93.042 


359,  610 
836,150 
575,633 
503.806 
372,003 
323,432 
260,474 
560,859 
339,304 


110.637 
145. 7« 

110, «( 
117.787 
69, 8» 
175.600 
906,473 
206,379 


Note.  —Id  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  are  taken  ft>om  the  board  of  trade  records,  and  the  years  an 
the  same  as  those  on  tables  of  impurts  and  exports  of  that  body.    (See  Exhibit  B.) 
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Table  3.— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  RECEIVED  BY  LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 


Year.* 


186«-'67 
1667-68 
186d-'tt9 
18C9-'70 
187a-'71 
1871-'7« 
187i-'73 
1873-74 
l874-*75 


Wheat. 


BiuhelM. 
10i,305 
S36.161 
283,580 
488.903 
453,683 
38,409 
443, 576 
141,249 
905.335 


Com. 


Buthdi. 

31.681 

150,882 

142.812 

19,  629 

2,676 

4,561 

2,270 

5,575 

1.212 


Other  grain. 


Buthdt. 
33,963 
50.505 
163, 932 
67,126 
70,982 
35.283 
64.066 
16.838 
9,202 


Total  grain, 


Biuha». 
167,949 
446,548 
590.324 
575,658 
527,240 
68.253 
509,912 
163, 662 
215,  749 


Floor. 


BarreU. 

1,428 

9,722 

19,253 

14. 114 

10,258 

321 

24,633 

6,718 

7,503 


Table  4— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  SHIPPED  BY  LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 


1866-67 
1867-68 
18«8-'69 
1869-70 
1870-"J1 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-'74 
1874-75 


20.420 
9.102 
16,  245 
21.  934 
4.372 
98. 319 
M,  723 
38.596 
.%,  878 


344.  714 
50,041 
47,  745 
302,864 
107,  230 
677,  304 
391.  45U 
765,300 
958, 673 


43, 245 

45. 184 

30,344 

109,812 

58.  134 

196,630 

168.  403 

120.  788 

275.  484 


409,  379 

64,454- 

104,332 

28.432 

94, 3.34 

47,038 

434.  610 

106,541 

169. 736 

102,  493 

972,553 

201,  722 

594.  68.5 

119,723 

924.  6?4 

133,  857 

l,271.03o 

147,  074 

*  The  years  begin  July  1. 

Id  tables  1  and  2  the  imports  and  exports  of  ji^ain  have  been  deduced  from  the  board 
of  trade  reports.  The  reduction  to  bushels  from  those  reports  has  been  made  by 
allowing  for  sacks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  two  bushels  each,  and  for  com  sacks 
one  bushel. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  and  a  comparison  with  tables  3  and  4,  (Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  statistics,)  reveals  the  fact  that  the  grain  figures  as  furnished 
by  the  board  are  unreliable.  For  example:  We  learn  from  table  2  that  in  the  year 
1871-72  the  total  wheat  shipped  was  255,105  bushels. 

Table  4  shows  677,304  bushels  shipped  over  the  Nashville  Road  alone.  To  be  sure 
the  years  do  not  end  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two  mouths  of  July  and  August  will 
not  account  for  the  difference,  especially  when  we  notice  the  records  for  the  year 
following.  Again,  a  comparison  of  the  different  printed  reports  of  the  board  of  trade 
will  show  other  discrepancies. 

For  example:  In  the  board  of  trade  report  for  1869,  page  127,  the  exports  of  barley 
for  1868  amount  to  16,^1  sacks,  (or  bags.)  This  item  is  reported  (on  page  64,  pub- 
lished report  of  board  of  trade  for  1867-68)  as  42,763  bushels,  where  it  first  appears. 
The  imports  of  barley  (page  127,  report  for  1868-'69)  for  the  same  year  (1867-68)  are 
quoted  as  36,995  bags  or  sacks.  The  same  item  for  the  same  year  is  quoted  in  the  pre- 
vious year's  report  (page  (54)  as  118,985  bushels.  We  can  haixlly  reconcile  these  quota- 
tions except  on  the  theory  of  a  sack  of  varying  capacity  (2i  to  3^  bushels)  to  be  used 
m  one  way  with  imports  and  another  with  exports. 

These  things  show  the  difficulties  one  meets  with  in  compiling  statistics  from  Lou- 
isville data,  and  are  mentioned  as  a  warning  against  tables  1  and  2,  the  only  full  sta- 
tistics we  possess  upon  the  desired  point  of  information. 

Tables  3  and  4  are  presented  with  more  confidence,  although  they  cover  but  part  of 
the  ground.  They  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go.  From  interviews  with  the  grain- 
men  I  learn  that  about  3,408,000  bushels  of  grain  were  handled  at  Louisville  during 


Schedule  IV.  Quantity  of  grain,  live  animals,  and  provisions  shipped  from  Louisville 
by  river  into  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  during  1874. 

Answer.  There  are  no  records  of  river  shipments.  (See  remarks  under  question  2.) 
The  records  of  the  board  of  trade  cease  with  November,  1873.  Neither  the  grain-deal- 
ers nor  the  stock-yards  keep  any  records  of  their  yearly  transactions,  so  that  from  nei- 
ther source  is  this  answer  obtainable.  An  appn)ximation  might  be  collated  in  from 
four  to  six  mouths.  The  provision-dealers  are  so  numerous  and  so  many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  1874  that  practically  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired 
information. 

Schedule  V.  Statement  of  average  rail-rates  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  from 
Louisville  to  four  important  points  in  the  South  not  ou  any  navigable  river  or  affected 
by  water  transportation  during  each  month  of  1875. 

Answer.  Points  selected  :  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  an  1  Dallas, 
Texas. 

15  AP 
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Tablb  l.-^Raie9  from  Louisrille. 


Month. 


January  to  April  . 

May 

June  t/»  Xovember 
Dece  tuber 


To  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1 

1.  j 
109 

2. 

1 
3. 

4. 

95 

1 
61 

49 

109 

95 

81 

49 

109 

95 

81  ; 

49 

j  109 

95 

61  i 

49 

JackaoD,  Tenn. 


Meridian,  Mi«s. 


I. 


80 
87 
80 
94 


66 
70 
66 

78 


5d 
57 
52 
66 


43 
45 
43 

51 


Table  2. — Bates  from  Louisrille  to  DaUat,  Tex. 


Month. 


Via  Louisville  and  Naah- 
ville  and  Great  South- 
ern Railroad. 


Via  Jeffersonville  Mad- 
ison and  Indianapolis 
Railroad. 


1. 


January  and  Febraary 

March 

April  to  June 

July  to  Decemlier 


254  219 

229  i  184 

2.^'>  190 

229  181 


184 
154 
160 
154 


4. 


I 


1. 


3. 


139  229 

124  229 

130  221> 

124  •235 


184 

184 
184 
190 


154 
154 
154 
160 


Via  Ohio   and   Missi*^ 
Bippi  Railroad. 


1. 


124 
124 
124 
130 


335 
233 
235 
235 


190 
190 
190 
190 


160 
IfiO  ' 
160 
160 


130 
130 

13(1 
1% 


*lho  Jetfi^rHoiivillc.  Madison  and  Indianapolis  rates  to  Dallas,  given  in  the  lower  line  of  the  table, 
were  only  for  December. 

The  rates  given  in  table  1  are  taken  from  the  pnbUshed  tariffs  of  the  Lonisville  and 
Nashville  Rond  and  its  connections.  A  copy  of  each  tariff  of  this  road  for  1875  is 
herewith  inclosed.  (See  Exhibit  E.)  Meridian  is  taken  because  althoD^h  not  a  large 
point,  it  is  an  important  one,  being  in  the  center  of  a  large  cotton-prodacing  region 
and  at  the  junction  of  three  railroads.  It  has  four  rail  outlets,  and  ships  heavily  of 
the  "  fleecy  staple.'^ 

From  the  tariffs  mentioned  above  the  rates  to  other  southern  points  may  he  deter- 
mined and  compared,  if  desirable. 

To  Atlanta  we  have  but  one  outlet,  viz,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  The 
Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southwestern  Railroad  takes  freight  for  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and 
Meridian,  Miss.,  but  it  adheres  to  the  rates  made  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  so  that  practically  we  have  no  competition  to  these  points. 

To  Dallas,  Tex.,  we  may  ship  via  Lonisville  and  Nashville  and  connections  to  Nev 
Orleans,  Morgan  Line  to  Galveston,  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad  to 
Houston,  and  thence  via  Houston  and  Texas  Central  or  International  and  Great  North- 
em  and  Texas  Pacific  to  Dallas,  or  via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  or  JeffersonviUe,  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  and  Vandalia  to  Saint  Louis,  thence  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  or  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  Te;cas  Pacific  to 
Dallas.  Even  this  competition  gives  us  but  a  slight  difference  in  rates,  as  the  second 
able  shows. 
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THE   LAW  OF  THE   STATE   OF   MASSACHUSETTS  TO  SECURE   PUBLICITY 

AND  UNIFORMITY  IN  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

[Chap.  185.] 

AN  ACT  to  secare  greater  publicity  and  nniformity  in  the  accoants  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  as  foUows : 

Section  1.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  prescribe  a  system  U|>on  which  the  books 
and  accounts  of  corporations  operating  railroads  or  street-railways  shall  be  kept  in  a 
uniform  manner. 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  from  time  to 
time  in  each  year,  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  corporations  operating 
railroads,  or  street-railways,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  on  the  plan  prescribed  under 
authority  of  the  preceding  section ;  and  statements  of  the  doings  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  several  corporations  shall  be  prepared  and  published  at  such  times  as 
said  board  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  at  a 
compensation  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  dollant  a  year,  to  be  paid  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -four,  a  person  skilled  in  the  methods 
of  railroad  accounting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  said  board,  to 
supervise  the  method  by  which  the  accounts  of  corporations  operating  railroads,  or 
street-railways,  are  kept. 

Sec.  4.  On  the  application  in  writing  of  a  director,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  owning 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  entire  paid-in  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  operating  a  rail- 
road, or  street-railway,  or  the  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  such  corpora- 
tion equal  in  amount  to  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  paid-in  capital  stock,  the  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners  shall  make  an  examination  luto  the  books  and  financial  condition 
of  said  corporation,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  daily 
papers  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall  further  have,  at  all  times,  access 
to  the  list  of  stockholders  of  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad,  or  street-railway, 
and  may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  time,  cause  the  same  to  be  copied,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  their  own  information  or  for  the  information  of  persons  owning  stock  in  such 
corporation. 

Sec.  6.  A  corporation  refusing  to  submit  its  books  to  the  examination  of  the  board 
of  railroad  commissioners,  or  neglecting  to  keep  its  accounts  in  the  method  prescribed 
by  said  board  ander  authority  ot  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
section  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  said  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  in  the  case  of  the  neglect 
or  refusal  to  make  a  report  or  return. 

Approved  April  26, 1876. 
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DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  SC- 

CALLED  GRANGER  CASES,  MARCH  1,  1877. 

The  Sapreme  Coart  of  the  United  States^  on  March  1,  decided  the  so-called  Granger 
cases,  the  first  one  heing  that  of  Ira  Y.  Munn  and  George  L.  Scott,  plaintifis  in  error, 
V8.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  error  to  the  sapreme  coart  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Justice  Wait-e  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

**  The  question  to  be  determined  in  this  case  is  whether  the  general  assembly  of  Il- 
linois can,  under  the  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  States  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States*  fix  by  law  the  maximum  of  charges  for  thie 
storage  of  grain  in  warehouses  in  Chicago  and  other  places  in  the  St-ate  having  not 
less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  grain 
of  different  owners  is  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  snch  manner  that 
the  identity  of  the  different  lots  or  parcels  cannot  be  accurately  preserved.  It  is 
claimed  that  such  a  law  is  repugnant — 

"  First.  To  that  part  of  section  8,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  '  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States.' 

'*  Second.  To  that  part  of  section  9  of  the  same  article,  which  provides  that  '  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another.' 

**  Third.  To  that  part  of  the  14th  amendment  which  ordains  that  no  State  shall  ^de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

**  We  will  consider  the  last  of  these  objections  first.  Every  statute  is  presumed  to 
be  constitutional.  The  courts  ought  not  to  declare  one  to  be  unconstitutional  unless 
it  is  clearly  so.  If  there  is  doubt,  the  expressed  will  of  the  legislature  should  be  sus- 
tained. The  Constitution  contains  no  definition  of  the  word  'deprive '  as  used  in  the 
14th  amendment. 

"the  effect  of  usage. 

**  To  determine  its  signification,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effect  which 
asage  has  given  it  when  employed  in  the  same  or  like  connection.  While  this  provis- 
ion of  the  amendment  is  new  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  aa  a  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  the  States,  it  is  old  as  a  principle  of  civilized  government.  It  is 
found  in  Magna  Charta  and,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
constitutions  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  several  Stat-es  of  the 
Union.  By  the  fifth  amendment  it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  National  Government,  and  by  the  four- 
teenth as  a  guarantee  against  any  encroachment  upon  an  acknowledged  right  of  citi- 
zenship by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  When  the  people  of  the  United  Colonies 
separated  from  Great  Britain,  they  changed  the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  their 
government.  They  retained  for  the  purposes  of  government  all  the  powers  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  through  their  State  constitutions  or  other  forms  of  social  com- 
pact, undertook  to  give  practical  effect  to  such  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  security  of  life  and  property.  All  the  powers  which  they  retaioed 
they  committed  to  their  respective  States,  unless  in  express  terms  or  by  implication 
reserved  to  themselves.  Subsequently,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to.  establish  a 
national  government  for  national  purposes,  a  part  of  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of 
the  peoples  of  the  States  was  granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  grant  operated  as  a  further  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
States,  so  that  now  the  governments  of  the  States  possess  all  the  powers  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  except  such  as  have  been  delegated  to  the  United  Stat«s  or  re- 
served by  the  people.  The  reservations  by  the  people  are  shown  in  the  prohibitions  of 
the  constitutions.  When  one  becomes  a  member  of  a  society  he  necessarily  partes  with 
some  rights  or  privileges  which,  as  an  individual,  not  afiected  by  his  relations  toothers, 
he  might  retain. 
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"WHAT  A  'BODY  POUTIC  '  IS. 

"  *  A  body  politic/  as  aptly  defined  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitatioQ  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  a  social  compaot,  by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and 
each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  fi^ood.    This  does  not  confer  power  upon  the  whole  people  to  control  rights 
which  are  purely  and  exclusively  private,  (Thorpe  vs.  the  K.  and  B.  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 27  Vt.,  143.)  but  it  does  authorize  the  establishiut^at  of  lawi  requiring  each  cit- 
izen to  so  conduct  himself  and  so  use  his  own  property  as  not  unnece4<iarily  to  injure 
another.    This  is  the  very  essencn  of  govern m^nf,  and  has  found  expression  in  the 
maxim,  sic  u'ere  tuo  ut  aliennm  non  IcBdas.     From  this  source  came  the  |>oIice  powers, 
which,  as  was  said  by  Chief-Justice  Tauey  in  the  license  cases,  (5  How.,  583.)  *  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  thau  the  powers  of  government  inherent  in  every  sovereignty. 

•  •  *  That  is  to  say,  #  •  *  ^jj^  power  to  govern  men  and  things. 
Under  these  powers  the  government  regulates  the  conduct  of  its  citizens,  one  toward 
another,  and  rhe  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his  own  property  when  such  regula- 
tion becomes  necessary  for  the  public  good.  In  their  exercise  it  has  been  customary  in 
England  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  this  country  from  its  first  colonization,  to  reg- 
ulate ferries,  common  carriers,  hackmen,  bakers,  millers,  wharfingers,  innkeepers,  &c., 
and  in  so  doing  to  fix  a  maximum  of  charge  to  be  made  for  services  rendered,  accom- 
modations furnished,  and  articles  sold.  To  this  day  statutes  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  States  upon  some  or  all  these  subjects,  and  we  think  it  has  never  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully contended  that  such  legislation  came  within  any  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions against  interference  with  private  property.  With  the  fifth  amendment  in 
force  Congress  in  1870  conferred  power  upon  tbe  city   of    Washington  to  regulate 

*  *  *  the  rates  of  wharfage  at  private  wharves,  »  •  •  ^j^^ 
sweeping  of  chimneys  and  to  fix  the  ratos  of  fees  therefor,  #  ♦  •  ^^^  ^1,^ 
weight  and  quality  of  bread,  (3  Statutes,  587,  section  7;)  and  in  1848  to  make  all 
necessary  regulations  respecting  hackney  carriages  and  the  rates  of  fare  of  the 
same,  and  the  rates  of  hauling  by  cartmen,  wagoners,  carmen,  and  draymen,  and 
tbe  rates  of  comuiission  of  auctioneers,*'  (9  Statutes,  224,  section  2.)  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  it  was 
supposed  that  the  statutes  regulating  the  use,  or  even  the  price  of  the  use,  of  private 
property  necessarily  deprived  an  owner  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
Under  some  circumstances  they  may,  but  not  under  all.  The  amendment  does  not 
change  the  law  in  this  particular.  It  simply  prevents  the  States  from  doing  that 
which  will  o[)erate  as  such  a  deprivation. 

"where  the  power  of  the  regulation  rests. 

"  This  brings  us  up  to  inquire  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  power  of  regula- 
tion rests,  in  order  that  we  may  determine  what  is  within  and  what  without  its  opera- 
tive efiVct.  Looking,  then,  to  common  law,  from  whence  coire  the  rights  which  the 
Constitution  protects  f  We  find  that  when  private  property  is  affected  with  a  public 
interest  it  ceases  to  be  Juris  privati  only.  This  was  said  by  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  in  his  treatise  "  De  Portibus  Maris,*'  and  has  been 
accepted  without  objection  as  an  essential  element  in  the  law  of  property  ever 
since.  Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  public  consequence  and  afiect  the  community  at  large.  When,  therefore, 
one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest  he  in  effect  grants 
to  the  public  an  interests  in  that  use,  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public 
for  the  common  good  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  with- 
draw his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use,  but  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use  he  must 
submit  to  the  control.^ 

After  quoting  Lord  Hale  as  to  ferries,  wharves,  and  wharfingers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Alabama,  because  the  court  thought  they  found  in  them  the 
principle  which  supports  the  legislation  they  were  examining,  the  opinion  continues 
as  follows : 

"  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  when  private  property  is  devoted  to 
a  public  use  it  is  subject  to  public  regulation.  It  remains  only  to  ascertain  whether 
the  warehouses  of  these  plaintiffs  in  error  and  the  business  which  is  carried  on  there 
come  within  thf^  operation  of  this  principle.  For  this  purpose  we  accept  as  true  the 
statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  elaborate  brief  of  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  plaint- 
iffs in  error. 

**  WHAT  THE  plaintiffs'  STATEMENTS  SHOW. 

"  From  these  it  appears  that  the  great  proilnciug  region  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
aends  its  grain  by  water  and  mil  to  Chicago,  wheie  the  greater  part  of  it  is  shipped  by 
vessel  for  transportatio  i  t(»  the  st-aboard  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  it  is  for- 
warded by  railway  to  the  eastern  ports.        •        *        •        Vessels  to  some  extent  are 
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loaded  in  the  Chicago  1  (  rbor  aod  saUed  through  the  Saint  Lawrence  directlj  to 
Europe.  •  •  •  "phe  quantity  (of  grain)  received  in  Chicago  has  made  it 
the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world.  This  ousiness  has  created  a  demand  for  means 
by  which  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  can  be  handled  or  stored,  and  these  hare 
been  found  in  grain  warehouses  which  are  commonly  called  elevators  because  the  grain 
is  elevated  from  the  boat  or  car  by  machinery  operated  by  steam  into  the  bins  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  and  elevated  from  the  bins  by  a  like  process  into  the  vessel  or 
car  which  is  to  carry  it  on.  *  *  *  In  this  way  the  largest  traffic  between 
the  citizens  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago  and  the  citizens  of  the  coootry 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Washington,  is  in  grain  which  passes  through  the 
elevators  of  Chicago.  In  this  way  the  trade  in  grain  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  seven  or  eight  of  the  great  States  of  the  West  with  four  or  five  of  the  States  Ijing 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  interatate  commerce  in  these  States. 
The  grain  elevators  or  warehouses  in  Chicago  are  immense  structures,  holding  from 
300,000  to  1,000,000  bushels  at  one  time,  according  to  size.  They  are  divided  into  bins 
of  large  capacity  and  great  strength.  •  «  «  They  are  located  with  the 
river-harbor  on  one  side  and  the  railway-track  on  the  other,  and  the  grain  is  run 
through  them  from  car  to  vessel  or  boat  to  car,  as  may  be  demanded  in  the  course  of 
business.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  preserve  the  owners'  grain  separat«,  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  a  system  of  inspection  and  grading  by  which  the  grain  of  differ- 
ent owners  is  mixed  and  receipts  issued  for  the  number  of  bushels  which  are  uegoii- 
able  and  redeemable  in  like  kind  upon  demand.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  Imt^i- 
uess  was  inaugurated  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  grown  to  immense  propor- 
tions. The  railroads  have  found  it  impracticable  to  own  such  elevators,  and  piiblie 
policy  forbids  the  transaction  of  such  business  by  the  carrier.  The  ownership  has. 
therefore,  been  by  private  individuals,  who  have  embarked  their  capital  and  devoted 
their  industry  to' such  business  as  a  private  pursuit.  In  this  connection  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  although  in  1874  there  were  in  Chicago  fourteen  warehonses 
adapted  to  this  particular  business  and  owned  by  about  thirty  persons,  nine  buBine«« 
firms  controlled  them,  and  that  the  prices  charged  and  received  for  storage  were  such 
as  have  been  from  year  to  year  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  different  elevators 
or  warehouses  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  which  rates  have  been  annually  published 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  said  city  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  vear, 
as  the  established  rates  for  the  year  then  next  ensuing  such  publication.  Tbnititis 
apparent  that  all  the  elevating  facilities  through  which  these  vast  productions  of  seven 
or  eight  great  States  of  the  West  must  pass  on  the  way  to  four  or  five  of  the  States  on 
the  sea-shore,  may  be  a  virtual  monopoly.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why,  if  the  common  carrier,  or  the  miller,  or  the  ferryman,  or  the  innkeeper,  or 
the  wharfinger,  or  the  hackney  coachman  pursues  a  public  employment  and  exercises 
a  sort  of  public  office,  these  plaintiffs  in  error  do  not.  They  stand,  to  use  again  the 
language  of  their  counsel,  in  the  very  '  gateway  of  commerce,'  and  take  toll  from  all 
who  pass.  Their  business  most  certainly  '  tends  to  a  common  charge,  and  is  become  a 
thing  of  public  interest  and  use.'  Every  bushel  of  grain  for  its  passage  *  pays  a  toll, 
'Which  is  a  common  charge;'  and,  therefore,  according  to  Lord  Hale,  every  such  ware- 
houseman ought  to  be  under  public  regulation,  viz,  that  he  take  but  reasonable  toll. 
Certainly,  if  any  business  can  be  clothed  with  a  public  interest,  and  cease  to  be  jurvf 
privaii  only,  this  has  been.  It  may  not  be  made  so  by  the  operation  of  the  constitution 
of  Illinois  or  this  statute,  but  it  is  by  the  facts. 

"  WHAT  THE  ILLINOIS  PEOPLE  DID, 

"  We  also  are  not  permitted  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason,  the  people  of 
Illinois,  when  they  revised  their  constitution  in  1870,  saw  fit  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  general  assembly  to  pass  laws  *  for  the  protection  of  producers,  shippers,  and  re- 
ceivers  of  grain  and  pioduce,'  (article  13,  section  7,)  and  by  section  5  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle to  require  all  railroad  companies  receiving  and  transporting  grain  in  bulk  or 
otherwise  to  deliver  the  same  at  any  elevator  to  which  it  might  be  consigned  that 
could  be  reached  by  any  track  that  was  or  cnnld  be  used  by  such  company  ;  and  that 
all  railroad  companies  should  permit  connections  t^i  be  made  with  their  tracks,  so  that 
any  public  warehouse,  &c.,  might  be  reached  by  the  cars  on  their  railroads.  This  in- 
dicates very  clearly  that  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  this  peculiar  business  has 
been  assuming  its  present  'immense  proportions  '  something  had  occurred  which  led 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  suppose  that  remedies  such  as  are  usually  employed  to 
prevent  abuses  by  virtual  monopolies  mijjjbt  not  be  inappropriate  here.  *  For  our  par- 
poses  we  must  assume  that  if  a  state  of  facts  could  exist  that  would  justify  such  legis- 
lation, it  actually  did  exist  when  the  statute  now  under  consideration  was  passed. 
For  us  the  question  is  one  of  power,  not  of  expediency.  If  no  state  of  circumstances 
could  exist  to  justify  such  a  statute,  then  we  may  declare  this  one  void  because  inex- 
cet»s  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  State :  but  if  it  could,  we  must  presume  it  did.  Of 
the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  within  the  scope  of  legislative  power  the  Icgb 
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lature  is  the  exclasive  judge.  Neither  is  it  a  matter  of  aoy  moment  that  no  precedent 
can  be  foand  for  a  statute  precisely  like  this.  It  is  conceded  that  the  business  is  one 
of  recent  origin ;  that  its  growth   has  been  rapid,  and  that  it  is  already  of  creat  im- 

Eortance ;  and  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  it  is  a  business  in  which  the  whole  public 
as  a  direct  and  positive  interest.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  case  for  the  application  of 
a  long-known  and  well-established  principle  in  social  science,  and  this  statute  simply 
extends  the  law  so  as  to  meet  this  new  development  of  commercial  progress.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  compel  these  owners  to  grant  the  public  an  interest  in  their  property, 
but  to  declare  their  obligations  if  they  use  it  in  this  particular  manner.  It  matters- 
not  in  this  case  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  had  built  their  warehouses  and  established 
their  business  before  the  regulations  complained  of  were  adopted.  What  they  did  was 
from  the  beginning  subject  to  the  power  of  the  body  politic  to  require  them  to  conform 
to  such  regulations  as  might  be  established  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  common 
good.  They  entered  upon  their  business  and  provided  themselves  with  the  means  to 
carry  it  on  subject  to  this  condition.  If  they  did  not  wish  to  submit  themselves  to 
such  interference  they  should  not  have  clothed  the  public  with  an  interest  in  their 
concerns.  The  same  principle  applies  to  them  that  does  to  the  proprietor  of  a  hackney 
carriage,  and  as  to  hfm  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  he  was  exempt  from  regulating 
statutes  or  ordinances  because  he  had  purchased  his  horses  and  carriage  and  estab- 
lished his  bus  iness  before  the  statute  or  the  ordinance  was  adopted. 

"  THE  POWER  TO  REGULATE. 

*'  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  owner  of  the  property  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  its  use,  even  though  it  be  clothed  with  a  public  interest,  and  that 
what  is  reasonable  is  a  judicial  and  not  a  legislative  question.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  the  practice  has  been  otherwise.  In  countries  where  the  common  law  prevails 
it  has  been  customary  from  time  immemorial  for  the  legislature  to  declare  what  shall 
be  a  reasonable  compensation  under  snch  circumstances;  or,  perhaps  more  properly 
speaking,  to  fix  a  maximum  beyond  which  any  charge  made  would  be  unreasonable. 
Lndoubtedly  in  mere  private  contracts  relating  to  matters  in  which  the  public  have 
no  interest,  what  is  reasonable  must  be  ascertained  judicially.  But  this  is  because  the 
legislature  has  no  control  over  such  a  contract.  So,  too,  in  matters  which  do  affect 
the  public  interest,  and  as  to  which  legislative  control  may  be  exercised,  if  there  are 
no  statutory  regulations  upon  the  subject,  the  courts  must  determine  what  is  reason* 
able.  The  controlling  act  is  the  power  to  regulate  at  all.  If  that  exists,  the  right  to 
establish  the  maximum  of  charge  as  one  of  the  means  of  regulation  is  implied.  In 
fact,  the  common-law  rule,  which  requires  the  charge  to  be  reasonable,  is  itself  a  reg- 
ulation as  to  price.  Without  it  the  owner  could  make  his  rates  at  will  and  compel  the 
public  to  yield  to  his  terms  or  forego  the  use.  But  a  mere  common-law  regulation  of 
trade  or  business  may  be  chauged  by  statute.  A  person  has  no  property,  no  vested  in- 
terest in  any  rule  of  the  common  law.  That  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  municipal  law, 
and  is  no  more  sacred  than  any  other.  Rights  of  property  which  have  been  created 
by  the  common  law  cannot  be  taken  away  without  due  process,  but  the  law  itself,  as 
a  rule  of  conduct,  may  be  changed  at  the  will,  or  even  at  the  whim,  of  the  legislature, 
unless  prevented  by  constitutional  limitations.  Indeed,  the  great  office  of  statutes  is 
to  remedy  defects  in  the  common  law  as  they  are  developed,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances.  To  limit  the  rate  of  charge  for  services  rendered 
in  a  public  employment,  or  for  the  use  of  property  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest, 
is  only  changing  a  regulation  which  existed  before.  It  establishes  no  new  principle  in 
the  law,  but  only  gives  a  new  eliec  ^  to  an  old  one.  We  know  that  this  is  a  power 
which  may  be  abused,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  For  protection 
against  abuses  by  legislatures  the  people  must  resort  to  the  polls,  not  to  the  courts. 
After  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  effect  of 
the  other  provision  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  is  relied  upon — viz,  that  no 
State  shall  *  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.'  Certainly  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  prevents  the  State  from  regulating  the 
fare  of  hackmen  or  the  charges  of  draymen  in  Chicago,  unless  it  does  the  same  thing 
in  every  other  place  within  its  jurisdiction.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  warehouses  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate hackmen  and  draymen,  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  the  one  case  in  this  particu- 
lar cannot  be  done  in  the  other. 

"the  power  of  congress. 

'*  We  come  now  to  consider  the  effect  upon  this  statute  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  comuierce.  It  was  very  properly  said  in  the  case  of  the  State  tax  on  railway_ 
gross  receipts,  (15  Wall.,  293,)  that  'it  is  not  everything  that  affects  commerce  that' 
amounts  to  a  regulation  of  it  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.'    The  ware 
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hoases  of  these  plaintiffs  in  error  are  situated,  and  their  basiness  carried  on  exclosively 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  They  are  used  as  instraments  by  those  en- 
gaged in  State  as  well  as  those  engajp^ed  in  interstate  commerce,  but  they  are  no  more 
necessarily  a  part  of  commerce  itself  than  the  dray  or  cart  by  which,  bat  for  them, 
grain  would  be  transferred  from  one  railroad  station  to  another.  Incidentally  they 
may  become  connected  with  an  interstate  commerce,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Their 
regulation  is  a  thing  of  domestic  concern,  and  certainly,  until  Couf^ress  acts  in  refer- 
ence to  their  interstate  relations,  the  State  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  govemmeDt 
over  them,  even  though  in  so  doing  it  may  indirectly  operate  upon  commerce  outmde 
its  immediate  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  say  that  a  case  may  not  arise  in  which  it  inll 
be  found  that  a  State,  under  the  form  of  regulating  its  own  affairs,  has  encroached 
upon  the  exclusive  domain  of, Congress  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce,  but  we  do 
say  that,  upon  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  this  record,  that  has  not  been 
done. 

"THE  QUESTION  OF  REFERENCE. 

**  The  remaining  objection — to  wit,  that  the  statute  in  its  present  form  is  repngoant 
to  section  9,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States,  because  it  gives  pref- 
erence to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another — may  be  disposed  by  the  sioj^le 
remark  that  this  provision  operates  only  as  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
in  no  respect  affects  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  their  domestic  affairs.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  statute  in  question  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment. 

''  In  passing  upon  this  case  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  questions  involved.  This  and  cases  of  a  kindred  character  wnre  argued  before  us 
more  than  a  year  t^o  by  the  most  eminent  counsel,  aad  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
well-earned  reputations.  We  have  kept  the  case  long  under  advisement  in  order  that 
the  decision  might  be  the  result  of  our  mature  deliberations. 

"The  judgment  is  affirmed." 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  busheU  of  wheat  {including  wheal-flour)  exported  from  the 

United  States  from  1830  to  1876. 


Year. 


1830 

1840 

1850 

1«60 

1861 

186-2 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

187-2 

1873 

1h74 

1875 

1876 

C0UNTBIE8  TO  WHICH  KXPOUTED. 


s 

a  . 
•J-  3 

2 


1, 

3, 

1. 

3, 

35, 

32. 

35, 

22, 

7. 

8, 
5. 
11 
15, 
33, 
28, 
20, 
34, 
59. 
49. 
48, 


499.856 
410, 104 
9t0.892 
765, 017 
441.987 
983,012 
400.  971 
487,89-2 
623.579 
582,806 
20S.960 
549,623 
198,420 
137,888 
012,329 
495,859 
173.530 
705.706 
597,962 
932.577 


CB  *  •  r 


686.452 
3, 012.  206 
1,  375,  253 

4.  899.  HIO 
7, 106,  993 
7.  812,  3:W 

10. 924, 143 
8,013.480 
6. 628.  949 

5.  484,  029 
2,097,790 
4.711,906 
5.  645.  332 
8. 654. 303 

12, 340, 967 
6. 096. 938 
6,728,899 
9. 245.  139 
5, 755. 999 
8, 921, 842 


?  ^  3 


754.880 
2,  U19.  840 
1.549.866 
2, 209.  640 
2, 14-2. 197 
2,  425.  6-28 

2,  828.  429 
3,191.936 

3.  107.  501 
2. 174,  472 
1,58.^.872 

2,  408.  703 
2.931,741 

3,  435. 344 
3,754.029 
3, 773,  658 
1,  441,  938 
1,  8ti9.  891 
1. 7-25,  293 
8.  490. 824 


885, 312 
890.991 
1.  316,  088 
2,259.558 
1.  640. 754 
1. 679, 859 
1.839,690 
1,  835,  883 
1.  650, 780 
1,332,648 
751. 285 
1,114,402 
1.  TSa,  814 
1.  69-2, 976 
2, 050, 528 
1.719,972 

1.  840, 716 
-2, 396.  205 

2,  699, 255 
2,680.900 


28, 

1.789, 

10, 180. 

500. 

363, 

42, 

41. 

314. 

37. 

1,166, 

769, 

1,430, 

2,256, 
131, 
521, 


599 
196 
160 
06C 
114 
340 
360 
436 
799 
544 
856 
107 
799 
140 
036 
599 
136 


254.655 
33-2,762 


s 

a 
P 


c  " 


1, 487. 587 
593,  757 
621.  078 

2.804.711 

2,  624.  532 
4.171.781 
4,422,368 

3,  797,  468 
S.  604,  442 
3.  828. 613 
2, 30H,  545 
S.  185. 369 
8. 949, 303 
4, 071, 746 
3. 819, 139 
4,221.061 

11.  822.  754 
13, 981. 374 
11,116,545 
11.923,483 


TotAl. 


5. 56?.  752 
10, 259,  610 

6,  843, 177 
15, 907. 335 
50. 694, 959 
59. 258.  770 
55.  915, 661 
39,689,773 
21, 657,  591 
15. 402,  828 
11. 996,  888 
25. 284.  802 
28.  501. 264 
52. 159, 113 
50,  747, 090 
37.738,487 
50,734,672 
89.  463, 351 
70,926,233 
74, 770, 682 


APPENDIX  No.  20. 


Statement  showifig  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  {including  corn-meal)  exported  from  th 

United  States  from  1850  to  1876. 


Tear. 


1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1676 


1 

a   . 
«2 


O 


33,831,504 

1,  945, 139 

8, 138.  866 

14,48£,515 

10,  793,  027 

3,253.125 

765,205 

9. 910,  880 

13, 205,  784 

8. 713, 236 

4, 374, 807 

66,353 

5. 910,  335 

25,  786. 359 

89,  339, 534 

86, 399, 333 

13.  407.  433 

43, 453,  496 


COUNTBIES  TO  WHICH  EXPOBTED. 


•«^   . 

5r  ©a 


370. 
1,347, 
3,178, 
3,648, 
4.719, 
1,500, 
l,66e, 
3, 181, 
3,726, 
8,654. 
8,673, 

888, 
3,347. 
7,913, 
8.658, 
5,  348, 
3,292, 
4,653, 


737 
701 
576 
163 
689 
563 
463 
684 
138 
443 
016 
636 
881 
583 
605 
758 
780 
690 


1, 656, 508 
795,  557 
878,699 

1, 100,  205 
955, 937 
946,  967 
886,138 

1, 034, 877 
827,  046 
874,387 
915,  460 
968,611 

1,110.493 
834,094 
873,977 
941,  TJ4 
671,836 
504,836 


a 

S 

hi 
O 

O 


115.774 

88,730 

43,784 

45,  761 

4.729 

12.318 

39,  761 

22,730 

44,201 

130, 451 

42,  570 

113,  728 

737, 014 

363.150 

825. 624 

957,333 

741,316 


i 


80 

31.060 

877,745 

73 

30 


35,436 

54,889 

337 

77.771 

161,530 

134.935 

453.951 

346,  456 

346,  629 


a 
p 

9 

9 


< 


1,659.397 
378,  519 
345,565 
363.777 
636,781 
440, 708 
178,389 
98,549 
245.359 
172,930 
21,564 
174,  091 
213.355 
294,421 

1, 188, 284 
566,040 

1,  379, 554 

8,  310, 665 


Total. 


37.418.136 
4,4^,70(1 
11,491.4S6 
19, 919.  l!« 
17.151,268 

s,i4e,ia 

3,610,403 
14,365.751 
16,0«,W7 
13.493,53^ 
6,060,187 
2,140,487 
10.673,553 
35,7«.»0 
40,557,4^ 
34,434.3% 
20,035,3HO 
50,910,532 
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APPENDIX  No.  23. 

The  following  table  iadicatea  the  total  toanage  entered  at  Montreal,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  from  1853  to  1876, 
inclusive : 


Year. 


1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1873, 

1874 

lr?75 

1876 


Tmu. 

59,713 

72.305 

48,139 

69.963 

65,712 

70.183 

85,319 

118,216 

248.  351 

259,901 

195,809 

142,046 

134, 758 

189,280 

185,354 

186,104 

251,  557 

306,065 

344, 323 

391,926 

412.478 

423,  423 

642,386 


a 

a 


Toru. 
582,490 
653.443 
707,  924 
682,165 
714,  821 
665.  442 
734, 167 
718.  587 
771,  948 
619.  435 
639.  i*'28 
681. 18  • 
655,035 
725,424 
731,  930 
64-2, 578 
779, 371 
793.927 
836,104 
881,  486 
bl9,819 
730,  769 
768, 678 


u 
9 

9 

JZ5 


Toru. 
1,755,521 
1,  840, 007 
1,  735.  907 
1.681.659 
3,035.649 
1, 694.  219 

1,  H90. 144 
1.973,812 
2, 320, 927 

2,  509,  749 
3, 554.  8S8 

3,  382, 192 
3,  075,  477 
3, 697.  325 
3, 754,  005 
3, 865, 352 
3, 101, 691 
3, 093. 186 

3,  413,  436 
3,969,339 
4,211.624 
5.119.618 

4,  421, 074 


Tout. 

183,944 

181, 673 

185,  975 

173, 178 

189.102 

l.'i6, 671 

180, 421 

185,  162 

183,408 

171,882 

194,  443 

188,938 

159,579 

233,553 

386,735 

278,440 

392,595 

300,006 

369, 619 

417,911 

466,  817 

657,045 

583.295 


i 

o 
5 


Tofu. 
119,089 
156,  448 
165, 137 
153,333 
163,3^1 
156,  810 
189,982 
186,417 
335,110 
123,688 
128,565 
102,  752 
88,466 
13*2,836 
203,618 
816,727 
325,303 
373,390 
315, 734 
368,136 
397,  167 
55«J,599 
561,  314 


I 


© 


Ibn«. 

511.878 

492.434 

435,863 

663.067 

612,386 

583,776 

659,083 

632,398 

68,993 


50,588 
50,970 
828,339 
353,739 
336,316 
381,882 
458,447 
566,797 
501,965 
522,791 
630,985 
454,006 


Tom. 

353,890 

906,952 

173,947 

168,358 

149, 948 

147, 175 

891.439 

835,001 

805,608 

881,698 

356,584 

399,558 

331,353 

338,130 

310,896 

413,673 

443,737 

393,983 

353.493 

433,578 

548,477 

554,191 

434,841 


APPENDIX  No.  24. 


St4itement  exhilnting  land-concessions  by  Congress  to  States  and  corporations  for  railroad  pur- 
poses from  ld50  to  1676. 


States. 


Illinois. 


Mississippi  ., 


Alabama 


Florida 


Date  of  grant. 


Name  of  road. 


Sept,  20. 1850 
S*»pt.  20.  l!^50 
Sept.  20, 1850 
Aug.  11, 1856 
Aug.  II,  1856 


Illinois  Central 

Mobile  aud  Chicago 

Mobile  and  Ohio  River 

Vicksburgh  and  Meridian . 

Golf  and  Ship  Island 

Sept.  20,  Ift.'iO     Mobile  aud  Ohio  River 

May  17. 185<3  (  Alabama  and  Florida 

Selma,  Ri)me  and  Dalton  .. 

Coosa  and  Tennessee 

Mobile  and  Girard 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga. 

South  and  Xorth  Alabama . 

Florida  Railroad 

Florida  and  Alabama 


Jane 
June 
June 
June 
June 


3,  1856 
3,  18'.*) 
3,  1p56 
3.  IK-iG 
3,  1p5G 


May  17.  leoH 
May  17, 1856 


stiroated  qnantity 
embraced    in    the 
lim  its  of  the  gran  t. 

stimated  qnantity 
which    the    com- 
pany will  receive 
from  the  grant. 

Hi 

III 

P53  P 

» 

» 

^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2, 595, 053 

8, 595, 053 

2,595,053 

1, 004, 640 

737,130 

737,130 

404.800 

300,000 

198,037 

*625  f*00 

300,000 

230.400 

419, 528 

419.538 

♦419,520 

394,522 

394,5-22 

4HI.920 

440,700 

457,407 

♦132,  480 

67,784 

67,784 

♦840.  nao 

504,145 

504,145 

81)7.  l>20 

461,456 

55.»,  199 

576.000 

420,000 

436,730 

442,  542 

281,  984 

881.984 

♦165.  688 

165,688 

165,688 

♦No  evidf^nceof  he  conHtruction  of  any  part  of  the««e  road"*  having  been  filed  in  the  General  Land- 
Office  I  he  (rrants  Rre  presumed  to  have  lapsed,  but  the  lands  have  not  been  restored  and  Congress  has 
takea  no  action  in  the  m  itter. 
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Land-concessions  by  Congress  to  States  and  corporations^  ^c. — Continaed. 


States. 


Florida 


LoaiBUna. 


ArkftDsas. 


Miasonri. 


Iowa 


Michigan 


Michigan,  (Res.) 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


Kansas 


Corporations.. 


Date  of  grant. 


May 
May 
Jniie 
Jane 


17,  lf^:>Ci 
3.  1856 
3, 1S5€ 


Name  of  road. 


Penaacola  and  Genr^a 

Florida.  Atlantic  and  Galf  Central 

North  Louisiana  and  Ti^xas    

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great 

\Ve«tf  rn — 

Cairo  and  Fulton 

do 

Memphis  and  Little  Kock 

LlVtie  Rockand  Fort  Smith 

do 

Iron  Mountain 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 

Pacific  and  Southwest  Branch 

Cairo  and  Fulton  

do 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 


Feb.  9,  le-W 
July  28, 18t56 
Feb.  9,  li?5.3 
July  28, 1866 
Feb.  9.  1853 
July  28,  1866 
July  4,  1866 
June  10, 18'2 
June  10, 1852 
Feb.  9. 1853 
July  28, 1866 
July  4,1866 
May  15, 1856  I  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver. 


ct  a  to 

^   V   3 

1*1  = 


•*  s  > 

C   '^  «    - 

^      .^  S 


June  2, 1864 
May  15, 18.% 
June  2,1864 
May  15.  185C 
June  2. 1864 
Mav  15, 1H56 
Mair  15, 1856 
May  12, 1864 
May  12, 1864 
Jane  3,1856 


do 


Jane 
Jane 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Mar. 
July 
June 
June 

Jane 

May 

Jnne 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
Jaly 
July 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


3,1856 
3,1856 
3,1856 
3.1856 
7. 1864 
3,1856 
3,1865 
5,  1862 
3,1856 
3,1856 

3, 1856 

5,1864 

3.1856 
5,1864 
3,1857 
3,1857 
3, 1871 

3,1857 
3,1857 
3,1857 
5,1864 
4,1866 
4.1866 
3,1863 

3,1863 
3,1863 


July  35. 1866 
July  8J,  1866 
Jaly  SS,  1866 
Joly    1.1866 


July 
JiUy 
Mar. 
July 


1,1862 
1, 1862 
3,1869 
1,1862 


Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific. .. 

do 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  .. 

do 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  Citv 

McGregor  and  Missouri  River 

Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee 

Port  Huron  and  Milwaukee 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 

do 

Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon 

Bay  de  Noquet 

Cbicaeo  and  Northwestern 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mortgage 
Land  Company 

Saint  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  and 
branch  to  Bayfield* 

Saint  Croix  anu  Lake  Superior  and 
branch  to  Bavfield* 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Wisconsin  Central 

First  division  Saint  Panl  and  Pacific 

Branch  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific 

Saint  Vincent  extension  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Pacific 

Minnesota  Central 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter 

Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 

Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi 

Southern  Minnesota 

Hastings  and  Dakota 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal- 
veston   

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  — 

Missouri  RiTor.  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf 

Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 

Missouri  River.  Fort  Scott  and  Golf. 

Union  Pacific 

Central  branch  Union  Pacific 

Kansas  Pacific 

Denver  Pacific 


AevM. 
a.  568. 729 
•183. 153 
610,  880 

967,  840 

1, 160,  667 

1. 040, 000 

438,  ^46 

365.539 

5.50,  .V25 

45-'.  ni 

864,000 

781,944 

1.161.235 

219,262 

182.718 

640.000 

94d,  643 


1,261,181 


1,  298,  739 


1,  2-26, 163 


Aeret. 
1, 275, 212 
37,583 
.353,  211 

307,200 

1,115,408 

300.000 

127,238 

10,000 

550,525 

450.000 

200,000 

599,  4W) 

1,161.235 

63.540 

5.000 

120,000 

292.0^5 

96.600 

482,500 

160.991 

800.000 

356,9^ 

1. 226,  163 


1.  5.16. 000 
524,800 
355.420 
312.  384 

1, 052,  469 
586,  828 
629,182 
531.800 


128.000 
564.480 
999.983 


524, 714 

318,737 

350,000 

215,000 

600.000 

1,800,000 

1, 348, 038 

1,  475, 000 

2,000.000 
643.403 
1. 410. 000 
1, 010, 000 
920.000 
735,000 
550.000 

800.000 
1. 520,  000 
3.000,000 


1,700,000 
2,350.000 
13,  000, 000 
845, 166 
6,000.000 
1.000,400 
8,000.000 


400,000 
400.000 
30.998 
6,429 
750,000 
513.000 
639.183 
313,000 


Acres. 
1,  27a  iU 
37, 5KI 
353.211 

719,  W3 

1,115.4M 

19i5^ 

127. 2J? 

550, 5S 
336. 1»> 

"*599,"03i 

1,161,  aw 

iOIT 


138.  000 
520.000 
800,000 


;     843,452 

I     565.000 

600.000 

750.000 

1.  248.  638 

040.000 

3.000,000 
378.  000 
710,000 
850.000 
800.000 
450,000 
500.000 

480.000 

950.000 

3,000,000 


500,000 

17,000 

18«000.00t 

945,166 

6,000.000 

1, 100, 000 

8,000.000 


294  (M5 
97.2-2T 
4??i2.>< 
16L3T2 
7-;2.  '£0 
348, -^ 
683,  Oil 
473,606 
137.572 
396.  St- 
3U,i*5 
6.43^ 
742.940 
512,3© 
629. !« 
317.434 
4.TZ  707 
12!?.  000 
517. 90? 
796,912 

39.929 
594,713 

318,740 

546,322 

398,  )*3 

1,337,443 

532.943 

780,291 
179, 05^ 
1, 009, 74^ 
929,566 
743.241 
365,394 
169.911 

£S9.S30 
977,954 

a;37i686 

«.527 

44U1S8 

13,849 

1,844, 257 

186,453 

506.  SS5 

49,  «l 

376, 9n 


Central  Pacific 

*No  eyidence  of  the  oonstmction  of  any  part  of  these  roads  having  been  filed  in  the  General  Lsa^i- 
Ofl9ce,  the  grants  are  presumed  to  have  lapsed,  but  the  lands  have  not  been  restored,  and  Congress  bu 
taken  no  action  in  the  matter. 
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Land-ooncessiona  by  Congress  to  States  and  corporations,  4"^. — Contintied. 


States. 


Corporations. 


Date  of  grant. 


July 
May 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1, 1862 

6,1870 

2,1864 

3,1864 

13, 186« 

25, 1866 

25,1866 

27,1866 

27,1866 

3,1871 

2,1867 

4, 1870 

3,1871 

3,1871 


Name  of  road. 


Central  Paciflc 

Burlinirton  aud  Missouri  River 

Sioux  City  and  Paciflc 

Northern'Pacific 

Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley 
Oregon  branch  of  the  Central  Pacii3c 

Oregon  and  California 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Pacific 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis 

Oregon  Central 

Texas  Paciflc ^. ... 

New   Orleans,  Baton   Rouge   and 
Vicksbnrgh 


Aer€». 

1,  000, 100 

2,441,600 

60.000 

47, 000, 000 

taoo.ooo 

3,000.000 
3,  500,  000 
42,000.000 
6,000.000 
3,  5-20.  000 

t  .120.  oca 

1.200.000 
18,000,000 

3,800.000 


Acres. 

1. 100, 000 

2, 441,  600 

45,000 

47, 000,  000 

100.000 

3,000,000 

3. 500,  000 

40,  000, 000 

3,  750,  000 

3, 000, 000 

100,000 

300.000 

17, 000,  000 

1, 600,  000 


Aere». 

3o7, 6  W 

2, 374,  OIK) 

40,596 

630,717 


494.  059 
236,  525 
.V)4,  478 
686,118 
41, 178 


t  Lands  declared  forfeited  by  Congress. 

APPENDIX  No.  25. 


Recapitulation  of  statement  exhibiting  land-concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  States  and  cor- 
porations for  railroad  purposes  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ld76. 


States. 


Illinois 

Mississippi 

Alabama • 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Hissoori 

Iowa 

Michigan v. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Kansaa 

CorporatioDs,  (Paciflo  Rallroada) 

Deduct  for  lands  reverted  and  lapeed  and  for  lands  declared 
forfeited  by  Congress 

Total 


t>^o«i 

i?F  2 

cv 

5|5 

s|- 

c  §  s 

C  9?3 

pit 

nmberof  \ 
tifled  or 
under  the 

H 

2; 

Acres. 

AcTfS. 

Acres. 

S,  595, 053 

S,  595. 053 

2, 595. 053 

2.062,240 

1, 137, 130 

935.158 

3, 579. 120 

2, 708, 135 

3,832,309 

2,360,114 

1,  760,  467 

1,760.468 

1, 578,  720 

660,411 

1, 072,  405 

4, 878, 149 

%  753, 171 

2,368,494 

2, 985, 160 

1, 949, 175 

1, 824, 253 

6, 79.\  527 

4, 215, 327 

3,855,129 

4, 712.  480 

3, 343, 125 

3,218,129 

4, 808,  436 

3,558,452 

2, 625,  489 

9,992,041 

7,  876,  638 

6,437,582 

9, 370, 000 

4,947,000 

4, 176, 156 

S.'S,  717, 041 

37,504,087 

33,700,629 

159, 486,  766 

150, 281, 766 

8, 359, 491 

215, 203, 807 

187,785,853 

43,060.130 

6.859.544 

4, 569, 120 

4,007,590 

908.344,263 

183. 216, 733 

38,053.530 
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APPENDIX  No.  26. 

Number  of  acres  of  land  granted  hjf  Congress  for  r<Ulroads  each  year. 


Year. 


1850. 
1852. 
1853. 
1856. 
1857. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 


Na  of  acres. 


3,751, 

2.280. 

1.856, 
12,083, 

4.126, 
15.345, 

4.430. 
50,787, 


711 
635 
711 
295 
638 
166 

oeo 

579 


Year. 


ITowof  aerea 


1865., 

1866., 

1867. 

1869. 

1870.. 

1871.. 


Total 


lSg.000 

64,9O2,0« 

100.009 

1,100^000 

2,741.00 

24.lSi.5U 

187,785,(50 

N.  B  —No  land  haa  been  granted  to  any  railroad,  or  to  any  State  for  the  benefit  of  any  railroad,  aisce 
April  20. 1871. 


APPENDIX  No.  27. 

Statement  exhibiting  land-grants  hy  Congress  for  canal  purposes  from  1827  to  June  20, 1876. 


States. 


Indiana 

Ohio 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Dlinois  ... 
Wisconsin 

Do... 
Michigan . 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Canals. 


Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 

do 

Miami  and  Dayton , 

General  canal  purposes 

Canal  Dlinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan 

Milwaokee  and  Rock  River 

Breakwater,  harbor,  and  ship  canal 

Saint  Mary's  Ship  Canal 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  Ship  CaniJ . 
Superior  to  Lao  La  Belle 


Acns 
granted. 


1,439.2:9 
266.533 
331  m 
500,000 
290.915 
125,431 
200,000 
750.000 
400,000 
100,  OW 


RECAPITULATION. 


Indiana.... 

Ohio 

Dlinois 

Wisconsin  . 
Michigan  .. 

l^otal 


1,439,S» 

1,100.351 

290.915 

325,  cn 

1,250.000 


4,405,9« 


APPENDIX  No.  28. 

Public  lands  granted  for  canal  purposes  to  June  30,  1876. 


Tear. 

No.  of  acres. 

Year. 

Ko.ofacre». 

1827 

1, 996, 729 
833,826 
125,  431 
750,000 

1865 

2DO.000 

lh'28 

1866 --- 

500  000 

18;{8 

Totsl.. 

1852 

4,405.986 
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APPENDIX  No.  30. 

RAILROADS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
Sintement  showing  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  each  country  and  state  at  the  close  of  the  fear 

lr<75. 


Coontriea  and  statei. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Unit(Hl  States  of  America 

Domioion  of  Canada 

United  States  of  Mexioo 


Total  North  America 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 


Honduras . 
Costa  Rica 
Panama . . . 

Cuba 

Jamaica  .. 
Barbadoes 


Total  Central  America,  Slo 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Colombia 

Venezuela 

Gaiana,  (British) 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic. 

Pern 

Chili 


Total  South  America 

EUROPE. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Germany 

Belgium 

Holland 


9  a 
£  « 

*:  - 


74,  658 

4,  4c!rf 

:«7 


79. 473 


66 
29 
49 
427 
34 
6 


611 


43 

39 

68 

837 

47 

197 

994 

972 

629 


3,826 


16, 699 

12, 376 

3,818 

643 

4.787 

1.098 

6.36Q 

3,966 

17,  372 

2,249 

1,062 


CouD tries  and  states. 


Europe — Continued. 


Luxemburg. 
Denmark  ... 

Swe^len 

Norway 

Kussia 

Ron  mania  .. 

Turkey 

Greece 


2.47? 
12,0:4 


Total  in  Europe . 

ASL\. 

Turkey,  (Asia  Minor) 

India,  (British) 

Ceylon 

Java 

Japan 


saoffi 


Total  Asia 


AFRICA. 


Egypt 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Cape  Colony 
Mauritius  .*. 


Total  Africa 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Tahiti 


Total  Australasia. 


6,50! 

112 

179 

41 


T.OfT 


1,013 
3: 

8? 
6S 


1.3J* 


674 
4S 
368 

r.i 

43 

357 

SI 


2,14* 


RECAPITULATION  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


North  America 79.473 

Central  America  and  West  Indies 611 

South  America *  ..'.'.....  3,  ^ 

Total  America 83.  JW 

Europe ..'..'..'.'.'..  9^9f* 

Asia 7,0^ 

Africa 1.5>; 

Australasia 1111 1!  !!'*".*  2.14? 


Grand  total 13^6?« 
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APPENDIX  No.  31. 


Progress  of  railway  construction  in  the  United  States,  stated  from  1830  to  1875,  tnc^i^tre. 
[From  Manaal  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,  by  H.  V.  Poor.] 


Tear. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

! 

Annual  in-  \ 
crease  of [ 
mileage. 

• 

r 
1 

Year. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Annaal  in- 
crease of 
mileage. 

Year. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Annaal  in- 
crease of 
mileage. 

1830 

33 

1040. • • « 

4. 930 

297 

1862.... 

32.130 

634 

1831 

95 

72      1847.... 

5,  598 

668 

1863  ... 

33.170 

1,050 

1832 

239 

134       1848... 

5. 99«; 

398 

1864.... 

33,908 

738 

1833 

•  380 

151       1849.... 

7,365 

1,369 

lf<65 

35,085 

1,117 

1834 

633 

2.53  'i  1850.... 

9.021 

1,656 

1866... 

36.837 

1,742 

1835 

1,098 

465      1851.... 

10.  982 

1.961 

1867.... 

39.376 

3,449 

1836  ... 

1.273 

175  1    1852  ... 

12,908 

1.926 

1868.... 

43,255 

2,979 

1837 

1,497 

224       la'iS  ..  1 

15,360 

2,4.')2 

1869.... 

47,208 

4,953 

1838 

1,913 

416    1  1854... 

16,720 

1,360 

1870.... 

52,  898 

5,698 

1839  ... 

2,302 

389       1855  ... 

18.  374 

1,654 

1871... 

60,568 

7,670 

1840 

2,  t*18 

516       1856   ... 

32,016 

3,  642 

1872... 

66,735 

6,167 

1841 

3.  535 

717       1857... 

24.  503 

2,487 

1873... 

70,840 

4,105 

1843  .:.. 

4,096 

491       ia'i8.... 

26,968 

2,  465  1 

lt<74.... 

72,741 

1.901 

1843 

4,  185 

1.59 

1859...  ( 

28,789 

1.821 

1875... 

74,658 

1,917 

1844 

4.377 

192 : 

1860  ... 

30,635 

1.  846  , 

1845 

4,633 

256  ; 

1 

1861... 

31,286 

651  ■ 

APPENDIX  No.  32. 

Statement  showing  the  length  of  main  line  and  of  other  lines  controlled  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pal railroad  companies  of  the  United  States  in  1876. 


Road. 


Boston  and  Albany 

Central  Vermont . 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

Erie  Railway 

Pennsylvania   

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Grand  Trunk 

niinois  Central 

Chicago  and  Northwest 

Chicago  and  Saint  Paul 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacil^o 

LooisYiUe  and  Nashville 


Main  line. 


301 
117 
441 
459 
358 
379 
876 
705 
1.186 
1,399 
505 
500 
185 


Other  lines 
controlled. 


115 
477 
559 
500 
5,575 
1.088 
513 
403 
604 
363 
796 
480 
549 


Total. 


316 

594 

l.OOO 

95U 

5,933 

1.467 

1,388 

1,370 

1,990 

1,661 

1.301 

980 

734 


APPENDIX  No.  33 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory  to  each  mile  of  road  and  to  each 

mile  of  track  in  each  geographical  group  of  States  in  1875. 


Statea. 


Milea  of 
track. 


New  England  States 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Soothern  States 

Pacific  States 


7.573 
33,117 
40.943 
16, 131 

3,304 


Miles  of 
road. 


5.638 
14,538 
83,512 
16, 121 

3,304 


Sqaare  miles 
of  territory 
to  each  mile 
of  track. 


9.03 

5.70 

14.67 

49.67 

168.57 


Square  miles 
of  territory 
to  each  mile 
of  road. 


13.13 

&68 

34.68 

49.67 

16&57 
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APPENDIX  No.  3«. 

Statement  showing  the  qiianiity  of  cotton  con>tutned  in  Great   Britain  and   the  quaHtiiy 

imported  from  the  United  States,  HSO  to  1876  iuclntire. 


Year. 

Total  quantit5 
consumed. 

1830 

Bale*. 
832,000 

1840 

1. 250.  dOO 

1850 

1.514.000 

1851 

1,  663.  O'O 

1852 

1.861  000 

1853 

1,  904, 000 
1, 967, 000 

2,  Inl.OOO 
2,  183,  000 

1854 '. 

185.'^ 

18^6 : 

1857 

2,  031.  000 

1858 

2. 175.000 

1859 

2,  'iJ"!  000 

1860 

2,  52-i.  00«» 

1861 

2,  364.  000 

1862 

1.  Ih5,  000 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1,37?.  000 
1,  5«)6. 000 
2.035  000 

1866 

2.  3t^.  000 

1867 

2,  573,  000 

1868 

1869 

2.  802,  000 
2.  628,  000 

1870 

1871 

2,  797, 000 

3.  115.  0<X) 

1872 

3  266  000 

1873 

3.  I K).  000 

1874 

•           3, 269,  864 
3  15.>.  620 

1875 

1876 

2,  925,  156 

Stated. 


k— 


Imported  from       _ 
the    United     c"^  * 


c  s  ■ 


kM 

Bale*. 

618.000 

73.4 

1,2*-,  000 

99.1 

1.184,000 

Iti 

1.394,000 

SLS 

1.789,000 

^l 

1.532,000 

7R0 

1.666,000 

«4  7 

1.623.000 

7T.2 

1.75H.OO0 

60.5 

1.  482, 000 

UO 

1,  863.  000 

».6 

2,  086, 000 

95.1 

2. 581,00'* 

lOiS 

1,  841.000 

77.  S 

*72,000 

6.1 

•132.  OOU 

9.9 

*198,0!»0 

116 

•462,000 

a: 

1. 163.  000 

4!?.  8 

1,226.000 

47.6 

1,269,000 

45.3 

1,  040, 000 

39.5 

1,664,000 

59.4 

2. 24*1.  000 

Ti5 

1,404,000 

43 

1.898,000 

58.6 

1,  856,  000 

56.7 

1,836.000 

51.6 

2,004,000 

6d5 

*  Xo  records  kept  diiriug  the  war. 


APPENDIX  No.  37. 

Value  per  pound  of  upland  cot f on  ejrpyrfei  from  the  United  States  during  th?  years  IST)*}  io 

L^7<),  inclusive. 


Year. 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1869 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


s 

Qnantitj-. 

1          Value. 

1 

-< 

Poundf. 

1 

DoUarg. 

Centj. 

1,. 338,  634,  476 

138.3S2,.351 

9.59 

1,  035, 341.  7.50 

131,575.859 

12.70 

1. 106.  527, 954 

131.386.661 

11.87 

1,  372,  7.)5.  OOfi 

161,  4.34.  928  , 

11.  n 

1,  752,  087.  640 

191,80?).  555 

10.  <M 

301,  345,  778 

34,051,483 

10.  S3 

4,  998.  121 

1,180.113 

2161 

10,  857. 239 

6.  652,  405 

61.27 

11.  860,  390 

9,  768. 071 

82.35 

6, 276,  5?*2 

5,  424,  .r?0 

86.42 

643, 288.  356 

•274,  9ti0,  453 

4i74 

654.  731,  274 

197,115,582 

30.10 

779,765.318 

149,  797,  399 

19.21 

641,542.677 

160, 258, 160 

24. 9d 

953, 148,  743 

224.121,191 

23.51 

1,  459, 7  5.  036 

216,  8;89,  570 

14. 7S 

9:«).  828,  307 

179.  274,  292 

19.25 

1.194,369,621 

224,  892,  382 

19.93 

1,3.52.175,779 

209,  109,  456 

15.46 

1, 25.').  979,  78:i 

189, 099,  856 

15.06 

1,  488,  760,  .543 

• 

191,717,459 

12.21 
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APPENDIX  No.  41 


DIRECT  EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE  FROM  CHIC  *  GO  TO  EUROPE  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1876 

[Prepared  by  Chables  Randolph,  Epq.j 


.'  C   IS  S  « 


Flonr bbl«. 

Wheat bush. 

Com do  .. 

Oata do... 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

Oatmeal bbls . 

Seeds lbs.. 

Hides do  .. 

Leather     do  .. 

Beef  and  pork  ...pkgs. 
Baoon  ana  hams .  boxes . . 

Lard pkgs.. 

Batter  and  cheese .  do  . 

Tallow do  . 

Alcohol bbls. 

Oil-cake lbs. 

Tobacco do  . 

Miscellaneous tons . 


29,125 

•    705.  r)4« 

),  338, 109 

448,  s<02 

43, 243 


394.020 

2.  56«,  42t» 

133.  7811 

30,003 

146,  448 

79,021 

35, 274 

8,9-28 

7,200 

1,  184,  000 


223 


■at  -—    S    CO 


26,900 

95,427 

446,  108 


21, 097 


^  I 

tj  c6  u  _a 


c  e 

(3  h 
^5 


§ 


21,805 

40,000 

248,892 


_  09 

u  a  « 

5*^ 


2.250 
32,7r5 
76,132 
36,913 


t—      S 
*  B  s  d 


0k  Oh' 

•oSi 
a  ^J 


o 

si 

"3 


»1, 
68, 


600 
075 
432 


2,600 


608.683 

1, 039.  507 

248.  904 

14,  496 

177,9.')7 

28.  192 

U.217 

5,  149  I 

i,468,  7.tO  i 
97,100 
7,113 


5,151 

169,  2.50 

746,  080 

72,000 

8.822 

80,047 

40.  655 

17,580 

1,623 


35,909 


99.533 


li4,785 
39,000 


200,921 


6.070 
360,961 


3,866 
31,595 
28.367 

2,8:<9 
727 


1,089 

14,  575 

2.921 


3,875    , 
150 

2,890  ; 

5,  7.56  ; 


985 


I,  812.  7.')0 

575.  400 

2,  5.47 


20 


Total  tons 


137, 870 


85,  047 


47,r39  !       19,784 


231.685 


13.263 


441,  766  1 
216, 103 
18 


5,868  j      4,836 


APPENDIX  No.  42. 

Receipts  of  fioar  and  grain  at  Boston,  by  rail  direct  and  coastwiaey  1868  to  1876. 
[Compiled  from  the  annaal  reports  of  the  railroad  commissioDers  of  Maasachasetts.] 


Year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Flour,  barrbls. 


701,127 
506,458 
658,714 
569,303 
493.258 
534,990 
502,021 
395,994 
293,066 


S   . 


» 


733,9.55 

818,  827 

995,950 

1, 052,  042 

988,  491 

1,  282.  429 

1,  303. 851 

1, 230,  137 

1, 342, 191 


Corn,  bushels. 


Oats,  bashels. 


o 

•a 

"% 

so 

ee 
O 


St 

X 
X 

ca 

c 


Barley,  basheU. 


1,  847, 159 
1, 055,  676 
945,  9H I 
481,  :<03 
320,  753 
304,  8ti7 
219,  394 
148,  277 
66,  059 


483, 
1,384. 
1.  370, 
3.156. 
5,  1 19, 

3,  159, 
2,768. 

4,  914, 
7,  933, 


875 
284 
421 
800 
749 
198 
382 
007 
U44 


65<i,  037 

338.756 

42:*,  85:} 

179,  807 

82,  767 

35,732 

36.  967 

196, 089 

8,596 


606,033 
1.  076,  675 

1.  676.  108 
2, 244. 086 
2,384,699 
3, 24.5, 016 

2,  885,  812 
2,  499.  631 
2,  718,  574 


64.039 
118.173 
106.536 
84,559 
85,408 
49.665 


197,951 
122,713 
254.370 
228,811 
288,488 
373,656 
•309,564 
*530,396 


*  Not  reported  in  detail,  and  no  report  for  1876. 


The  above  table  indicates  the  fact,  that  in  18(58  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain 
received  at  Boston  from  the  West  was  transported  via  tbe  Lake,  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
Hudson  River  to  New  York,  and  was  thence  shipped  coastwise  to  Boston;  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  these  supplies  reach  Boston  almost  exclasively  by  direct  rail  trans- 
port. 
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APPENDIX  Xo.  4/). 


ELEMENTS  EMBRACING  THE  COST  OF  TKANSPORTATIOX 
ON  A  RAILROAD,  BY  ALBERT  FINK,  ESQ.,  OF  LOUIS^ 
VILLE,  KY. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  ROADWAY   AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENCE. 


ROAD   REPAIRS  PKR   MILE  OF   ROAD. 


1.  AdJuHtmeut  of  track. 

2.  Ballast. 

3.  Ditching. 

4.  Culverts  and  cattle-gnards. 

5.  Extraordinary  repairs,  slides,  Slc, 

6.  Repairs  of  hand  and  dump  cars. 

7.  Repairs  of  road  tools. 

8.  Road  watchmen. 

9.  General  expense  of  road  department. 

10.  Cross -ties  replaced,  value. 

11.  Cross-ties  replaced,  labor. 

12.  Cross  ties,  train  expense  hauling. 

13.  Bridge  superstructure  repairs. 


14.  Bridge- watchman. 

15.  Sbop-buildiug  repairs, 
lb.  Water-station  repairs. 

17.  Section -house  repairs. 

18.  General  superintendence  and  general 

expense  of  operating  department 

19.  Advertising  and  soliciting  passengers 

and  freight. 

20.  Insurance  and  taxes. 

21.  Rent-account. 

22.  Salaries  of  general  officers. 

23.  Insurance,  taxes,   and    general  ex- 

pense. 


STATION   EXPENSES   PER  TRAIN-»MLE. 


24.  Labor  loading  and  unloading  freight. 

25.  Agents  and  clerks. 

26.  General  station  expense,  light,  fuel, 

&c 

27.  Watchmen  and  switchmen. 


28.  Expenses  of  switching. 

29.  Stationery  and  printing. 

30.  Telegraph  expenses. 

31.  Depot  repairs. 


MOVEMENT  EXPENSES  PER  TRAIN-MILE. 


32.  Adjustment  of  track. 

33.  Cost  of  renewal  of  rails,  value. 

34.  Labor  replacing  rails. 

35.  Train  expense  hauling  rails. 

36.  Joint  fastenings. 

37.  Swilches. 

38.  Locomotive  repairs. 

39.  Oil  and  waste  used  on  locomotives. 

40.  Watching  and  cleaning. 

41.  Fuel  used  in  engine  house. 

42.  Supervision  and  general  expense  in 

engine-house. 

43.  Engineers  and  fireman's  wages. 

44.  Conductors  and  brakeman. 


45.  Passenger-car  repairs. 

46.  Freight-car  repairs. 

47.  Oil  and  waste  used  by  cars. 

48.  Labor  oiling  and  in8i>ectiug  cars. 

49.  Train  expenses. 

50.  Fuel  useil  by  locomotives. 

51.  Water-supply. 

52.  Damage  to  freight  and  lost  baggage 

53.  Damage  to  stock. 

54.  Wrecking  account. 

55.  Damage  to  persons. 

56.  Gratuity  to  employ^. 

57.  Fencing  burned. 

58.  Law  expenses. 
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